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Art.  I. — Der  Oeist  des  Chrlstenthums  dargestellt  in  den 
heifii/eti  Zeiten,  in  den  he'digen  Handlunyenf  und  in  der 
heiitgen  Kunst.  (The  Spirit  of  Cliristianity  exhibited  in 
sacred  Seasons,  in  sacred  Actions,  and  in  sacred  Art.)  In 
Two  Parts.  By  Dr.  F.  A.  Staudenmaier,  Professor  of  The- 
ology at  the  University  of  Frevbur^,  in  Breis<rau.  Secon<l 
edition,  enlarged  and  improved.     Mayence  :  1838. 

THE  festivals  of  the  Church  are  not  arbitrarily  appointed, 
but  succeed  each  other  in  beautiful  order  and  systematic 
arrangement.  The  first  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  from 
Advent  to  Lent,  is  devoted  to  the  contemplation  of  the  mystery 
of  the  Incarnation.  The  second  part,  from  Lent  to  Pentecost, 
is  dedicated  to  that  of  the  mystery  of  the  Redemption;  and  the 
third,  from  Pentecost  to  All  Saints,  commemorates  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  and  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel ;  while  the  concluding  festiviils  of  All 
Saints  and  All  Souls  recall  to  our  minds  the  glories  of  the 
Church  triumphant,  the  tribulations  of  the  suffering  Church, 
and  the  terrors  of  the  Last  Judgment. 

Within  this  grand  cycle,  there  is  an  epicycle  of  festivals, 
devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  blessed  Mother  of  God,  and 
the  other  saints. 

But,  if  the  order  in  which  the  festivals  of  the  Church  succeed 
be  admirable,  the  subjects  which  they  commemorate  are  of  the 
most  touching,  impressive,  and  sublime  nature.  It  is  now  the 
Divinity  taking  our  flesh  to  rescue  lost  man  from  the  |KMialty 
of  sin,  that  is  brought  before  our  spiritual  contemplation  ;  now 
the  Son  of  God  expiring  on  the  cross  in  most  bitter  torments; 
here  the  holy  maid  of  Nazareth  receiving  with  trembling  joy 
the  glad  tidings  of  human  salvation ;    there  the  Saviour  of 
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men  rising  triumphant  from  "  his  glorious  tomb,"  victorious 
over  death,  and  leadinf^  away  captivity  captive ;  and  there, 
again,  the  Holy  Spirit  descending  on  the  apostles,  to  found  the 
everlasting  kingdom,  and  fashion  a  new  spiritual  generation. 
These  are  some  of  the  momentous  subjects  which  the  Church 
celebrates  on  her  festivals.  But  the  liturgy,  in  which  these 
religious  commemorations  are  embodied,  is  equally  entitled 
to  admiration.  With  what  wonderful  wisdom  is  it  framed  ! 
With  what  propriety  has  she  selected  the  various  epistles  and 
gospels  of  each  Sunday  and  festival,  adapting  them  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  occasion,  and  the  spiritual  wants  of  her 
children  !  What  beauty,  what  gravity,  what  exquisite  fitness, 
reign  in  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  liturgy,  such  as  the  in- 
troits,  the  collects,  and  the  graduals  !  These  prayers,  like  the 
minuter  ornaments  of  a  gothic  cathedral,  are  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  the  whole  of  the  majestic  service ;  yet,  like  those 
ornaments,  their  very  fitness  and  propriety  are  often  the  cause 
of  their  being  overlooked.  The  antiquity,  too,  of  the  liturgy, 
imposes  on  the  imagination,  and  excites  the  most  reverential 
feelings.  It  is  frivolous  to  allege  that  the  language  in  which 
it  is  composed,  is  unknown  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  faithful. 
Mankind  have  always  been  sensible  that  an  ancient  tongue 
was  a  more  fitting  and  dignified  vehicle  for  the  celebration  of 
religious  worship  than  a  vulgar  and  a  recent  one. 

The  oriental  Christians,  as  well  those  who  have  seceded 
from,  as  those  who  have  remained  faithful  to,  the  communion 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  have  retained  the  use  of  the  ancient 
Greek,  Syriac,  and  Coptic  tongues  in  their  respective  liturgies; 
though  those  languages  are  no  longer  spoken  nor  understood 
by  the  majority  of  their  present  members.  The  same  prac- 
tice prevails  in  the  Jewish  Church,  where  the  ancient  Hebrew, 
which,  since  the  Babylonish  captivity,  has  been  unintelligble 
to  all  but  the  lettered  Jews,  is  the  language  consecrated  to 
public  prayer ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Buddhists  of 
Thibet,  to  this  day,  employ  in  their  public  worship  the  hier- 
atic tongue — the  sacred  Sanscrit — a  foreign  speech,  which,  like 
their  religion,  was  brought  to  them  many  centuries  ago  from 
India. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  most  solemn  service 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  unlike  that  of  tlie  modern  Jews  and 
of  the  Protestants,  is  an  awful,  tremendous  sacrifice,  which,  in- 
dependently of  the  particular  words  wherein  it  is  solemnized, 
commands  the  attention,  and  excites  the  reverential  piety,  of 
the  faithful.     Moreover  the  Church,  in  the  abundance  of  her 
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solicitude  and  love,  provides  translations  and  explanations  in 
the  vulgar  tongue,  of  all  the  prayers  that  precede,  accom- 
pany and  follow  this  august  sacrifice.  But  we  should  form 
an  inadequate  idea  of  the  excellence  of  the  Catholic  litur- 
gy, were  we  to  leave  out  of  consideration  the  beauty  of  the 
ceremonial.  Here  actions  embody,  enliven,  and  enforce  the 
outpourings  of  the  heart.  Hereby  the  eye,  the  imagination, 
and  the  feelings,  are  alike  enlisted  in  the  service  of  God; — the 
supplications  of  the  Church  are  typified  and  represented  in 
outward  acts ;  and  every  avenue  is  seized  and  occupied,  where- 
by religious  impressions  can  be  conveyed  to  the  soul.  As  the 
Catholic  sacrifice  is  incomparably  the  purest  and  the  most  sub- 
lime ever  offered  up  in  the  temples  of  man,  so  the  ceremonial 
of  the  Church,  according  to  the  avowal  of  its  very  adversaries, 
is  the  most  solemn,  impressive,  and  majestic,  ever  exhibited  to 
human  eye. 

Let  us  hear  on  this  subject  the  striking  testimonies  of  two 
eloquent  Protestant  writers : — 

"  There  is  something  extremely  touching,"  says  Count  Von  Loben' 
"in  the  maternal,  accessible,  and  poetical  character  of  Catholicism  ;  and 
the  soul  finds  a  constant  asylum  in  her  quiet  chapels,  before  the 
Christmas  candles,  in  the  soft  purifying  atmosphere  of  incense,  in'the 
outstretched  arms  of  the  heavenly  mother,  while  it  sinks  down  before 
her  in  humility,  6iial  meekness,  and  contemplation  of  the  Saviour's 
love.  The  Catholic  churches,  with  their  ever-opened  portals,  iheir 
ever-burning  lam))s,  the  ever-resounding  voices  of  ilieir  thanksgiving, 
with  their  masses,  their  ever-recurring  festivals  and  days  of  commi- 
morattOD,  declare  with  touching  truth,  that  here  the  arms  of  a  mother 
are  ever  open,  ready  to  refresh  every  one  who  is  troubled  and  heavy 
laden  ;  that  here  the  sweet  repast  of  love  is  prepared  for  all,  and  a 
refuge  is  found  by  day  and  by  night.  When  we  consider  this  con- 
stant occupation  of  priests,  this  carrying  in  and  out  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  the  fulness  of  emblems,  the  ornaments,  varying  every  dav, 
like  the  changiug  leaves  of  the  flower ;  the  Catholic  Church  will  appear 
like  a  deep,  copious  well  in  (he  midst  of  a  city,  which  coilecis  around 
it  all  the  inhabitants,  and  whose  waters,  perpetually  cool,  refresh,  bless, 
and  pervade  all  around." — Count  Isidore  von  Lubcn,  Lotusblattert 
1817.     Part  1. 

"  If  the  pilgrim,  (says  M.  Clausen,)  after  the  completion  of  his  pil- 
grimage, weary,  but  lull  of  pious  joy  and  devotion,  kneels  down  on 
the  steps  of  (he  charch,  and  returns  thanks  to  Him  M-ho  hath  smoothed 
his  way,  and  guided  and  protected  his  steps  ;  if  the  mother,  in  the  still, 
vacant  temple,  lies  sunk  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  commends  her 
infant  to  the  care  of  the  saint  invoked  ;  if  the  evening  sun  glimmers 
through  the  dim,  yet  gorgeous  colouring  of  the  Gothic  window,  and 
sheds  its  last  rays  on  those  individuals  who  select  for  their  devotion 
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the  quiet  hours  after  the  completion  of  the  day's  work  ;  if  the  altar- 
lights,  at  vespers,  illume  the  dark  vaults,  and  the  organ  murmurs 
forth  its  tones  in  holy  chorus ;  if  the  hours  of  midnight  and  of  sun-rise 
are  announced  by  the  convent-bell,  which  calls  the  monks  from  their 
cells  to  praise  the  Lord  by  day  and  by  night,  and  to  pray  for  all 
sufferers  near  and  remote  ; — so  it  is  clear  and  evident,  (and  the  Catholic 
Church  has  the  merit  of  rendering  this  truth  still  more  evident),  that 
life  should  be  a  continued  worship  of  the  Deity;  that  Art  and  Nature 
possess  an  eternal  and  universal  language  for  the  expression  and 
awakening  of  the  highest  feelings  in  the  human  breast;  and  we  must 
esteem  that  Church  as  happy,  which  is  enabled  to  appropriate  this 
language  in  its  whole  extent." — Clausen,  c.  1,  p.  790. 

This  ceremonial,  beautiful,  impressive,  and  majestic  as  it  is, 
must  needs  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  art.  Man  is  by 
nature  an  artistic  being. 

The  German  poet  has  beautifully  observed, 

"  Science,  O  man,  thou  shar'st  with  higher  spirits ; 
But  Art  thou  hast  alone." 

If  man,  whose  consciousness  is  composed  of  understanding, 
imagination,  and  sense,  be  in  a  manner  driven  by  his  com- 
pound nature  to  embody  his  feelings  in  outward  representa- 
tions, he  must  naturally  seek  his  highest  inspirations  in  that 
principle  which  has  ever  exerted  the  strongest  empire  over  the 
human  breast, — we  mean  religion.  Hence,  in  every  age,  the 
noblest  efforts  of  art  have  been  directed  to  the  honour  of  reli- 
gion, and  have  been  hallowed  and  dignified  by  her  influ- 
ence. This  influence  was  more  or  less  sound,  according  as 
the  religious  system  itself  was  more  or  less  vigorously  consti- 
tuted, and  according  as  it  contained  more  or  less  elements  of 
divine  truth.  In  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  this 
gradation  of  religious  influence  is  clearly  perceptible.  Thus, 
while  the  light,  airy,  graceful  temples  of  Greece  and  Rome  cor- 
responded well  to  their  gay  and  voluptuous  mythology  ;  while 
the  sombre,  massive,  and  often  subterraneous  temples  of  the  old 
oriental  nations  fitly  symbolized  the  dark  magical  rites  of 
demon-worship,  solemnized  within  their  walls;  the  Gothic, 
or  northern  architecture,  with  its  majestic  arches,  its  soaring 
columns,  its  profusion  of  mystic  ornaments,  its  long  narrow 
aisles,  lit  "  by  a  dim  religious  Hght,"  like  the  shadowy  light 
of  the  Christian  mysteries  themselves,  the  gothic  or  northern 
architecture  typifies  the  exalting  power  of  that  religion,  which 
lifts  man  above  the  world  of  sense,  and  amid  the  darkness  and 
tribulations  of  this  valley  of  death,  cheers  his  soul  with  bright 
glimpses  of  eternity.  Nor  when  Christian  art  renovated  and 
perfected  the  forms  of  the  old  Roman  architecture,  was  its 
nfluence  less  mysterious,  or  its  power  less  striking. 
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In  painting  and  sculpture,  the'triumph  of  Christianity  was 
no  less  conspicuous.  The  extravagant  doctrines  of  Paganism, 
its  sensual  worship,  its  mere  local  and  national  traditions,  the 
earthward  tendency  of  its  whole  spirit,  contributed  much  to 
narrow  the  sphere,  as  well  as  debase  the  conceptions,  of  ancient 
arL  On  the  other  hand,  the  sublime  dogmas  of  Christianity, 
its  pure  morality,  its  universal  sympathies,  the  mystical,  super- 
natural character  stamped  on  all  its  institutions,  have  at  once 
spiritualized  the  views  and  immeasurably  enlarged  the  field  of 
the  artist. 

These  general  observations  on  the  Christian  festivals, 
liturgy,  and  art,  will  not,  we  trust,  be  considered  an  inappro- 

Eriate  introduction  to  a  reviewal  of  the  excellent  work  at  the 
ead  of  our  article. 
The  plan  of  our  author  is,  to  go  through  the  whole  cycle  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year,  explaining  the  nature  and  object  of 
each  festival,  elucidating  the  more  important  parts  of  the 
liturgy  appropriated  to  the  celebration  of  such  festival,  and 
citing,  or  referring  to,  the  most  remarkable  productions  of 
ancient  and  modern  poetry,  or  describing  the  most  celebrated 
works  of  art  raised  or  composed  in  its  honour. 

The  book  is  full  of  interest,  variety,  and  instruction. 
Sometimes  the  author  conducts  the  youth  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  into  the  temple  of  the  Catholic  church,  displaying 
to  his  astonished  eyes  the  majesty  of  her  worship,  the  beauty 
of  her  liturgy,  and  the  import  of  her  ceremonial ;  sometimes 
he  leads  him  to  the  great  temple  of  nature  herself,  revealing  to 
him  all  the  wonders  of  creative  love  and  wisdom,  explainmg 
her  mysterious  symbols,  and  interpreting  her  mute  but  signi- 
ficant language.  Now,  he  unfolds  to  him  the  depth,  and 
sublimity,  and  secret  connexion  of  the  dogmas  of  religion; 
now  he  brings  before  his  contemplation  the  glorious  monu- 
ments of  art,  pervaded  and  hallowed  by  religion,  and  reflect- 
ing in  turn  the  splendour  of  her  holiness. 

The  present  work  has  much  analogy  with  Chateaubriand's 
"  Genie  du  Christianisrae;"  though,  from  the  national,  as  well 
as  individual  character  of  the  two  writers,  there  are  many 
points  of  difference  between  them.  The  production  of  the 
Frenchman  aims  more  at  pointing  out  the  external  beauties 
and  social  blessings  of  Christianity — that  of  the  German,  its 
internal  harmony  and  moral  influences.  The  former  is  more 
eloquent  and    imaginative — the    latter  more  thoughtful,   at 

once,  and  more  feeling.     In  short,  one  treats  the  ideal,  the 

other  the  more  practical  part  of  his  subject. 
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As  Dr.  Staudenmaier's  work  is  divided  into  the  four  cycles 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  we  shall  give  a  rapid  summary  of  its 
contents  under  each  of  those  heads,  citing  such  passages  as 
best  reveal  the  nature  of  the  book,  or  set  the  author's  talent  in 
the  fairest  light. 

In  the  first  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  Advent  to  Easter,  the  author,  in  the  first  place, 
expatiates  on  original  sin  and  its  consequences,  describes  the 
character  of  Heathenism,  the  old  covenant,  the  object  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  the  prophetic 
office,  and  its  relations  to  the  past  and  to  the  future.  In  the 
next  place,  he  points  out  the  signification  and  beauty  of  many 
parts  of  the  liturgy  of  Advent;  and,  after  noticing  the  object 
of  the  festival  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  shows  the  nature  and  object  of  her  mission.  The  life 
and  mission  of  the  Baptist — the  coming  of  Christ — the  rela- 
tion between  the  season  and  the  religious  commemorations  of 
Advent — the  birth  of  the  Lord — the  solemnities  of  Christ- 
mas, and  the  pious  entertainments  of  that  period, — pass  next 
under  consideration.  The  author  then  enters  into  an  elabo- 
rate disquisition  on  sacred  poetry,  music,  and  painting,  in  rela- 
tion to  religion  in  general,  and  to  the  festivals  of  this  cycle 
in  particular.  The  feasts  of  St.  Stephen,  St.  John,  Holy 
Innocents,  the  Circumcision  of  Christ,  the  Epiphany,  the 
Vocation  of  the  Gentiles,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  festi- 
val of  the  Purification,  the  ceremony  of  churching  women,  and 
the  infancy  of  Christ,  come  successively  under  review;  the 
author  closing  this  section  of  the  work  with  some  excellent 
observations,  wherein  he  demonstrates  the  intimate  connexion 
between  the  life,  ministry,  and  doctrine  of  our  Lord. 

After  this  brief  analysis  of  the  first  section  of  the  work,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  passages  of 
the  greatest  interest  or  beauty,  or  which  best  illustrate  the 
author's  peculiar  manner. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  mission  of  the  Baptist,  are, 
we  think,  elegant  and  ingenious: — 

"The  words  which  the  Redeemer  himself,  in  Matthew (c.  xi.  v.  14) 
pronounces  on  John,  in  reference  to  bis  calling  and  destination,  are 
truly  remarkable.  He  calls  bim  one  who  is  more  than  a  prophet — he 
is,  moreover,  the  Elias  who  is  to  come ;  nay,  he  speaks  of  bira  as  one 
who  is  the  greatest  amongst  those  born  of  women  ;  and  yet  be  adds, 
the  smallest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  John  the  Baptist. 
And  wherefore  this  ?  Anciently,  the  Messiah  who  was  to  come 
lived  only  as  a  promise  in  the  darkness  of  prophecy.  But  John  saw 
the  prophecy  already  fulfilled,  for  be  beljeld  with  his  own  eyes  the 
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Promised  One.  Wherefore  he  could  point  out  with  his  fingers  the 
Messiah  walking,  and  say — *  Bt'hold,  this  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  who 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.'  Hence  is  John,  Elias,  for  in  him, 
as  a  prophet,  is  fulfilled  all  that  the  other  prophets  have  seen  only  in 
images.  But  he  is,  on  this  account,  the  greatest  of  prophets,  for  the 
other  prophets  could  only  foretell  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  whereas 
John  could  indicate  and  announce  the  Messiah  when  he  was  already 
come. 

But  the  greatest  of  prophets  is  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
How  are  we  to  undcrstana  this  expression  of  our  Lord  ? 

Although  John  could  point  to  the  Redeemer  and  his  kingdom,  yet 
his  whole  mission  forms  a  part  of  the  old  covenant,  and  not  of  the 
new.  Nay,  he  was  but  the  termination  of  the  old  covenant — its 
last  historical  personage.  Hence  this  personage,  while  recognizing 
its  own  limits,  points  beyond  them  to  him  who  commences  the 
new  kingdom.  The  last  and  greatest  prophet,  like  the  whole  ancient 
covenant  itself,  is  only  there  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world,  not  to  become   a  member  of  the  higher  kingdom  for 

which  he  prepares  the  way Hence,  he  retired 

from  the  theatre  of  his  activity  before  Christ  consummated  the  work 
of  atonement,  and  before  the  spirit  which  took  from  his  own  to  give  it 
us,  graciously  descended  on  the  chosen  members  of  the  divine  king- 
dom. He  stood  not  in  that  intimate,  holy,  vital  communion  with 
Christ,  which  is  necessary  to  make  men  members  of  his  covenant. 
John  is  himself  that  which  he  announces.  He  is,  to  express  our 
meaning  in  one  word,  the  soul  of  the  ancient  world,  which  is  prepar- 
ing, and  hath  prepared,  with  earnest  austerity,  for  the  coming  of 
Christ ;  but  wherein  the  Lord  hath  not  yet  solemnized  his  entrj'."— 
vol.  i.  pp.  175-8. 

There  is  a  deep,  affecting  moral  in  the  following  passage, 
where  the  spiritual  state  of  man  prior  to  Christ,  is  compared 
with  tlie  drooping,  cheerless  aspect  of  nature  in  that  period  of 
the  year  wherein  the  coming  of  our  Lord  is  commemorated  : — 

"  The  latter  half  of  autumn,  in  which  tlie  beginning  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year  falls,  is  that  period  wherein  the  seed  is  cast  into 
the  earth,  for  the  future  germination,  growth,  and  maturity  of  the 
fruit.  But  to  receive  into  its  womb  the  seed  so  cast,  the  earth  must 
be  tilled,  and,  as  it  were,  made  new  by  the  edge  of  the  ploughshare. 
In  the  same  manner,  before  man  can  receive  those  germs  of  divine 
life,  which  his  coming  Saviour,  whose  gradual  approach  the  Advent 
solemnizes  in  stillness,  brings  with  Him  into  the  world,  he  needs  a 
total  renovation  of  sense  and  heart,  without  which  the  divine  seed  can 
neither  germinate,  grow,  nor  ripen.  But  what  the  furrowing  and 
scattering  ploughshare  is  to  the  earth,  the  word  of  God,  especially  as 
it  resounds  from  the  lips  of  John,  is  to  the  soul  of  man.  It  is  the 
word  of  penitence  and  of  total  renovation  of  life.  And  this  is  the 
word,  whereof  it  is  said,  '  For  tlie  word  of  God  is  living  and  effectual. 
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and  more  piercing  than  any  two-edged  sword  :  and  reaching  unto  the 
division  of  the  soul  and  spirit,  of  the  joints  also,  and  the  marrow : 
and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intentions  of  the  heart. 
Neither  is  there  any  creature  invisible  in  his  sight ;  but  all  things 
are  naked  and  open  to  the  eyes  of  Him  to  whom  our  speech  is.' 
(Heb.  iv.  12,  13.) 

"  While  now  the  penitential  spirit  produces  such  effects  in  the  soul, 
those  feelings  of  repentance,  sorrow,  and  grief,  are  awakened,  to  which 
I  alluded  above. 

"  To  excite  these  feelings,  as  well  as  that  of  humiliation,  many 
things  concur,  partly  in  the  aspect  of  Nature  at  this  period,  partly  in 
the  occurrences  which  are  brought  before  our  spiritual  contemplation. 
We  see  the  days  becoming  ever  briefer  and  more  sunless  ;  and  soon,  in 
the  last  week  of  Advent,  on  St.  Thomas's  Day,  dawns  the  shortest 
day  of  the  year,  preceded  and  followed  by  its  two  longest  nights. 
Thus  doth  Nature  at  this  time  truly  exhibit  the  poverty  and  the 
obscurity  of  our  life,  as  well  as  the  spiritual  night  into  which  sin 
hath  plunged  humanity.  And  this  briefest  of  days  is  St.  Thomas's  Day, 
which  is  rightly  the  figure  of  the  unbelieving  and  timid  nature  of  man, 
when  destitute  of  grace.  And  should  not  this  image  cause  us  deep 
confusion  and  deep  humiliation  ?  Is  not  our  glimmering  existence 
like  to  the  agitated  and  unhappy  life  of  that  unbelieving  disciple,  ere 
his  Lord  came,  brought  him  peace,  and  converted  his  scepticism  into 
steadfast  faith  ?  for  he  who  believeth  not,  abideth  not.  Lastly,  in 
these  dark,  sunless  days,  nay,  in  the  very  last,  cometh  the  day  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  our  first  progenitors,  by  whom  sin  came  into  the 
world.  So  are  the  first  and  the  second  Adam,  who  is  Christ,  brought 
near  together;  they,  as  it  were,  touch  one  another;  and  yet  is  each 
the  patriarch  of  his  own  race,  each  is  separated  at  an  infinite  distance, 
one  from  the  other.  But  they  are  brought  together,  to  signify  that 
the  first  Adam  rendered  the  second  necessary,  and  that  Christ,  the 
Redeemer  of  the  human  race,  hath  the  most  necessary  relation  to  all 
times ;  for  He  is  the  great  centre-point  of  all  ages,  and  as  the  future  is 
founded  on  Him,  so  was  the  past  in  expectancy  of  Him." — pp.  181-4, 

M.  Staudenmaier  eloquently  describes  the  moral  state  of 
man,  prior  to  the  coming  of  Christ ;  his  profound  spiritual 
ignorance — his  pride — his  self-worship — his  subjection  to  the 
iron  sway  of  destiny — and  withal,  his  consciousness  of  his 
primeval  fall,  and  ail  the  guilt  and  misery  it  involved.  How 
well  is  this  condition  pourtrayed  in  the  beautiful  lines  of 
Novalis,  cited  by  our  author,  and  which,  trusting  in  the  indul- 
gence of  our  readers,  we  will  venture  to  translate. 

I. 

**  An  old  and  stifling  sense  of  sin 
Lay  heavy  on  the  lab'ring  breast ; 
Blindly  we  wandered  in  the  night, 
By  shame  and  grief  alike  oppress'd  : 
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Each  work  we  wrought  seem'd  stain'd  with  crime, 
And  man  lo  God  's  the  deadly  foe. 
And  if  high  heaven  vouchsaPd  to  speak. 
Yet  spake  it  but  of  death  and  woe. 

II. 
"  The  heart,  cxhaustless  spring  of  life — 
An  evil  spirit  dwelt  therein — 
And  if  a  light  flash 'd  o'er  our  mind, 
What  but  disquiet  did  we  win  ? 
An  iron  bond  press'd  down  to  earth 
The  trembling  captive  as  he  lay ; 
The  fear  of  death's  avenging  sword 
O'crclouded  hope's  last  ling'ring  ray. 

III. 
"  Alone — with  love— desire  consum'd  — 
Day  wore  to  us  the  brow  of  night ; 
We  track'd  along  with  burning  tears 
Life  in  its  wild  impetuous  flight. 
We  found  disquiet  in  turmoil — 
We  found  at  home  a  hopeless  woe — 
Ah  !  who  without  a  friend  in  heaven 
Did  e'er  endure  his  lot  below  ?" 

The  author  describes  at  much  length  the  solemnities  of 
Christmas,  and  dwells  on  the  beautiful  and  touching  services 
of  the  Church  at  that  holy  season.  The  civil  entertainments, 
too,  of  that  period,  consecrated  as  they  are  by  religion,  claim 
his  attention  ;  and  he  gives  an  extremely  interesting  account 
of  the  Christmas  festivities  of  a  German  family  circle,  at  which 
he  himself  once  assisted.  Nowhere  are  the  amiability  and 
true-heartiness  of  the  German  character  more  strikingly  dis- 
played than  in  the  interior  of  a  Christmas  circle. 

Dr.  Staudenmaier  now  proceeds  to  speak  of  art  in  its  con- 
nexion with  religion,  and  opens  the  subject  with  the  following 
beautiful  passage : — 

"  True  art  is  at  all  times,  howsoever  and  whatsoever  it  may  pro- 
duce, the  exposition  of  the  infinite  in  the  Jinite.  For  the  beautiful, 
which  it  exhibits,  is  only  a  revelation  of  the  divine ;  or,  as  we  might 
gay,  a  transfiguration  of  the  divine  in  the  earthly.  Hence  true  art 
ever  exalts  us  from  the  finite  world  unto  eternity  ;  and  from  this  it  is 
evident  that  art  must  have  the  nearest  relation  to  religion.  For  as  art 
can  find  its  perfection  only  in  eternal  objects,  so  is  it  directed  for  its  re- 
presentations to  religion,  which  alone  is  capable  of  raising  man  from 
earthly  to  heavenly  objects,  from  time  unto  eternity.  For  religion,  as 
it  is  the  Hving  communion  with  God,  is  the  happy,  immortal,  and 
glorified  life  itself,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  contemplate  it  here  below. 
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Thus,  art  ministers  to  faith.     Nay,  art  itself  is  an  emanation  of  the 
Divinity — a  revelation  of  its  glory. 

"As  all  intuition  is  two-fold  in  time  and  in  space,  so  the  holy  intui- 
tion of  art.  For  all  intuition  should  become  sanctified  by  it.  Thou 
mayest  still  remember  what  I  said  to  thee  in  the  introduction,  upon 
space  and  time.  On  art  the  task  seems  to  be  imposed  of  realizing  in 
its  own  way  what  I  there  said,  since  it  represents  the  relations  of  space 
and  time  as  pervaded  and  vivified  by  the  Holy  One.  The  art  of  time 
is  music;  the  arts  of  space  are  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture; 
the  art  of  time  and  space  together  is  poetry. 

"  But  the  artist  himself,  whether  he  embody  his  thoughts  in  lan- 
guage, colour,  marble,  or  melody,  must  be  animated  by  a  creative 
power;  and  this  power  is  genius,  rightly  denominated  a  spark  of  the 
divinity.  Genius  works  in  its  productions  according  to  its  peculiar 
laws,  and  after  a  typical  manner ;  for  the  prototype  must  first  reside 
in  the  artist's  mind,  ere  it  can  be  called  forth  by  the  creation  of  art. 
By  this  creation,  man,  as  it  were,  produces  a  world  out  of  himself  in 
beautiful  and  noble  images,  forms,  and  shapes,  and  imparts  to  them 
spiritual  life  and  spiritual  expression.  Thus  in  the  artist  not  only 
dolh  Nature  repeat  her  operations,  but  God  hath  really  vouchsafed 
to  him  to  be  a  second  creator,  and  to  work  after  the  inborn  image  of 
the  Divinity. 

"  Hence  it  must  be  evident  to  thee  that  it  is  only  in  Christianity 
art  can  possibly  attain  its  supreme  perfection ;  nay,  that  true  art  must 
from  its  very  nature  always  be  Christian.  For  it  is  only  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion  we  find  divine  truth,  and  its  true  connexion  with  the 
human  and  the  finite.  In  heathenism,  the  sensual,  the  ungodly, 
strove  to  airay  themselves  in  the  forms  of  beauty,  and  to  give  them- 
selves a  divine  appearance.  Darkness  wished  to  clothe  itself  in  light, 
and  spared  no  means,  in  order,  by  a  false  glimmer  and  delusive  splen- 
dour, to  fascinate  and  corrupt  the  truly  divine  part  of  man.  On  this 
account  art  sighed  for  redemption ;  and  this  redemption  is  Christianity 
itself"— y>\-).  237-41. 

The  author  enforces  and  illustrates  these  observations  by 
citing  the  whole  of  William  Schlegel's  elegant  and  ingenious 
poem,  entitled  T7ie  Alliance  between  the  Church  and  the 
Fine  Arts — a  poem,  which,  together  with  other  productions 
of  his  youth,  proves  how  well  this  great  writer  once  appre- 
ciated the  noble  influence  of  Catholicism  on  the  human  mind. 
If  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  will  excuse  our  feeble  attempt, 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  giving  a  rhymeless  translation  of 
some  stanzas  of  this  beautiful  sonnet. 

The  poet  begins  by  personifying  the  Christian  Church,  and 
after  an  appropriate  description  of  the  mien,  port,  and  aspect 
of  the  celestial  maid,  represents  her  as  bending  her  steps  to- 
wards Greece,  the  once  brilliant  but  now  desolate  slirine  of 
the  pagan  muses. 
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1. 

"  She  turns  her  steps  to  Greece,  where  tow'ring  rise 

Apollo's  fabled  heights,  whereof  the  world 

Sang  such  vain  things ;  yet  fair  were  still  the  forms 

Wherein  those  vanities  themselves  array 'd. 

Apollo's  altar  hath  been  long  o'erlhrown  ; 

In  sterile  desolation  lie  his  groves ; 

Defil'd  the  water  of  the  famous  springs. 

That  murmuring  thro'  fens  and  briars  creep. 
II. 
"  Here  have  the  arts  despis'd  a  refuge  sought ; 

And  idle  droops  now  the  once  practis'd  hand, 

Since  Gods  and  heroes  to  the  dust  are  sunk. 

In  whose  high  service  it  had  spent  its  toiL 

The  high  is  fallen — the  low  exalted  high  : 

Art  deems  eternal  banishment  her  lot. 

Since  mortal  eye,  undazzled  by  the  charm 

Of  sensual  pleasure,  turns  to  living  truth. 

HI. 

"  Her  rainbow  veil  all  torn  doth  Painting  change 
For  dusky  flowere  ;  while  Music's  half-strung  lyre 
Neglected  hangs  ;  e'en  the  proud  organ's  tube 
Emits  a  hollow  brokenness  of  sound. 
No  more  glows  Sculpture  with  Promethean  fire; 
The  proudest  sister  of  that  choral  band — 
Architecture — like  Niobe,  all  mute, 
Sits  on  the  stones  whose  ruins  she  laments." 

The  Christian  Church  tells  the  mourning  Arts  that  what 
they  bewail  "  never  will  return ;"  that  they  should  rather 
grieve  that  they  had  lent  their  charms  to  adorn  sensuality ; 
but  that  if  they  will  now  devote  themselves  to  her  service,  a  far 
higher  destiny  awaits  them. 

"{She  spake:  Ye^know,  how  they  who  passed  for  Gods — 
The  dominations  of  the  Gentile  world — 
Christ's  first  disciples  scorned  as  rebels  base. 
And  strove  by  torture  to  exterminate. 
By  night  in  tombs,  or  in  the  cavern'd  rock. 
They  meet  for  secret  worship,  where  all  mute 
Before  their  tyrants'  menace,  they  observe 
Their  humble  vigils,  and  low  hymns  rehearse. 

"  Yet  foes  promote  what  God  himself  ordain'd  : 
The  Cross  assail'd  springs  stronger  from  assault ; 
The  blood  of  martyrs  hath  bedew'd  its  stem. 
And  the  dry  wood  grows  like  the  living  tree. 
Rome's  eagle  spreads  its  wings  to  seize  the  spoil — 
Its  bloody  beak  must  henceforth  kiss  the  cross. 
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Under  whose  shadow  righteous  millions  kneel. 
Far,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun." 

But  the  period  of  the  Church's  triumph  is  at  length  arrived; 
the  catacombs  must  be  transformed  into  glorious  temples,  and 
loud  canticles  of  jubilation  succeed  to  the  low  dirge-chant  of 
persecution.  The  poet  represents  the  Christian  Church  as 
invoking  the  aid  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  and 
Music,  to  adorn  her  triumph,  directing  and  vivifying  their 
labours,  and  pointing  out  to  each  the  proper  term  and  sphere 
of  its  efforts.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  any  fur- 
ther extracts  from  this  interesting  poem ;  but  we  cannot  for- 
bear translating  the  two  fine  stanzas  on  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raffaello  with  which  it  concludes. 

"  From  the  great  Michael,  who  with  courage  wing'd, 

Victorious  huiTd  the  Dragon  to  the  deep. 

Is  the  first  nam'd,  whose  mind  unchain'd  by  fear 

Rapid  and  piercing  as  the  lightning  flew. 

His  daring  pencil  hath  reveal'd  the  things 

That  frail  mortality  durst  scarcely  bode, — 

The  Saviour's  coming — the  all-wak'ning  trump — 

The  death  of  Death — and  Nature's  wonderment. 
"  And  Raphael,  too,  an  angel  of  the  Seven, 

That  stand  before  the  all-tremendous  throne, 

Who  hid  his  glory  from  the  traveller's  eye, — 

As  a  true  messenger  he  led  his  way  ; 

And  when  the  thankfulness  for  love  reveal'd 

All  hearts  o'erflow'd  ;  escap'd  with  gentle  words  : 

He  who  hath  here  a  mortal  guise  assum'd. 

By  food  invisible  hath  been  regal'd.* 
"  He  lends  his  name  to  a  mild  beam  of  love. 

And  art  that  kindles  in  a  youthful  breast; 

As  if  with  mind,  not  colours,  it  portrayed — 

Such  fervid  soul  is  stamp'd  in  ev'ry  trait. 

Oft  he  iiivites  Devotion  to  the  feast. 

Where  by  the  brow  serene  it  is  refresh 'd 

And  virgin  glance  of  that  celestial  maid — 

The  Godhead's  joy,  bearing  the  Boy-God  too, 

Her  heart's  own  joy,  as  both  the  joy  of  all. — 

{Der  Bund  tier  Kirche  mit  den  Kiinsten.     Von  A.  W.  Schlegel.) 

Dr.  Staudenmaier,  with  great  acuteness  of  observation  and 

force  of  reasoning,  shows  that  theartshavean  intimateconnexion 

with  each  other — that  they  have  their  origin  in  the  nature  of 

man,  and  that  they  are  necessary  and  essential  organs  of  religion, 

*  What  an  elegant  allusion  does  the  poet  here  make  to  the  history  of  the 
younger  Tobias ! 
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All  art  has  the  two-fold  object  of  manifesting  externally  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful  innate  in  man,  and  of  resuscitating  that 
sense  when  it  is  dormant.  But  as  every  production  of  the 
human  mind,  which  is  not  founded  on  eternal  ideas,  is  of  a 
vain,  frivolous,  and  perishable  nature,  and  as  religion  alone 
can  furnish  those  iaeas,  it  follows  that  religious  art  is  the 
highest,  the  most  necessary,  and  the  only  one  truly  valuable. 

♦•  If  die  idea  of  the  Christian  religion,"  says  our  author,  "  be  deve- 
loped on  the  side  in  which  it  is  injinile  truth.  Christian  science  arises. 
But  if  it  unfolds,  what  in  its  heavenly  essence  constilules  eternal 
beauty,  or  the  primal  spiritual  beauty.  Christian  art  arises." — p.  260. 

But  if  Christian  science  stands  in  immediate  connexion 
with  the  dogmas  of  religion.  Christian  art  is  intimately  allied 
with  its  worship.  That  worship,  as  it  is  the  representation  of 
the  most  solenm  mysteries  of  religion,  must  be  performed  with 
all  outward  pomp,  dignity,  and  splendour,  to  manifest  at  once, 
and  to  excite,  the  due  feelings  of  reverence ;  and  here  Art, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  only  a  reflection  of  eternal  beauty, 
has  her  noblest  and  most  natural  mission  to  fulfil.  Those 
who  would  fain  pretend  that  all  this  pomp  of  ceremonial,  all 
this  magnificence  of  art  in  the  celebration  of  divine  worship, 
are  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  simplicity 
prescribed  by  the  Gospel,  show  that  they  are  alike  un- 
acquainted with  the  essence  of  religion,  the  object  of  art,  and 
the  wants  and  weaknesses  of  human  nature.  They  are  justly 
rebuked  by  our  author,  who  appeals  to  the  example  of  our 
divine  Lord,  who,  when  the  pious  Mary,  that  had  chosen  the 
better  part,  "  took  a  pound  of  ointment  of  right  spikenard  of 
great  price,  and  anointed  his  feet,  and  wiped  them  with  her 
hair,  so  that  the  house  was  filled  with  the  odour  of  the  oint- 
ment," approved  of  her  conduct ;  nor  was  any  one  found  to 
rebuke  her,  save  the  apostle  that  afterwards  betrayed  him. 
(John  xii.  1,  8.) 

After  these  general  reflections  on  art.  Dr.  Staudenmaier 
proceeds  to  examine  each  particular  art  in  its  relation  to  reli- 
gion ;  and  commences  with  sacred  poetry.  He  defines  the 
aifFerent  kinds  of  Christian  poesy,  and  cites  several,  and 
refers  to  many  more,  beautiful  specimens  from  the  old 
ecclesiastical  hymns  that  have  been  received  into  the  liturgy, 
as  well  as  from  the  productions  of  modern  writers.  The  Ger- 
man critics  assert,  however,  that  Dr.  Staudenmaier  does  not 
appear  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  this  branch  of  sacred 
literature,  especially  with  the  many  old  beautiful  hymns  in  the 
German  language. 
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The  following  passage  on   the  nature  and  destination  of 
religious  music  has  struck  us  as  eminently  beautiful : — 

"  With  sacred  poetiy,  sacred  music  stands  in  the  most  intimate  con- 
nexion ;  for  every  thought  which  powerfully  seizes  on  the  soul,  whe- 
ther it  be  in  joy  or  in  sorrow,  will  be  converted  into  music  or  song. 
Music  is  poetry  in  tones — the  language  of  feeling — and,  in  so  far,  the 
general  language  of  man.  Eveiy  true  thought,  and  every  true  emo- 
tion, find  accordingly  in  music  their  right  tone,  and  become  endued 
with  vitality,  and  are  rendered  intelligible  to  all.  But  the  reason 
wherefore  music  pierces  so  mysteriously  into  the  inmost  depths  of  the 
human  soul,  and  lays  bold  of  it  with  such  mastery,  is  no  other  than 
this — that  universal  harmonies  stir  within  it,  and  hereby  especially 
the  music  of  the  higher  eternal  world  descends*  here  below.  In  it 
we  apprehend  the  unison  of  all  natures,  and  in  this  respect  we  are  not 
astonished  at  that  saying  of  the  ancient,  '  He  who  practises  music,  imi- 
tates the  Divinity  itself.'  We  can  also  now  better  understand  the 
extent  of  the  service  which  music  can  and  will  render  to  that  religion, 
which  of  itself,  by  the  reconciliation  of  the  world  with  God,  solem- 
nizes in  its  holiest  actions,  the  most  sovereign  harmony  that  can 
exist.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  in  Christianity  alone  music 
can  attain  its  summit  of  perfection,  as  well  as  its  true  object  Is  not 
Christianity  itself  the  holiest  music,  the  purest  and  mostsplendid  harmony 
which  can  be  conceived  ?  The  one  theme  of  this  religion  is  the  atone- 
ment ;  and  the  internal  harmony  of  this  one  theme  is  repeated  through 
an  infinite  multitude  of  variations,  which  are  all  connected  by  the  great 
and  profound  spirit  of  Christianity.  Did  not  the  Saviour  come  into 
the  world  amid  the  choral  song  of  angels  ?  And  had  not  thus  our 
religion  really  a  musical  beginning  ?  Are  we  not  daily  summoned  to 
our  devotions  in  the  temple  hy  the  harmonious  ringing  of  bells  ?  Let 
us,  then,  recognize  the  great  affinity  of  Christianity  with  music  ! 

"  But  here  we  understand  that  true  music  which  is  alone  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  holy.  In  this  I  do  not  include  the  modem 
method,  whose  property  it  is  to  overload  the  song,  at  the  cost  of 
melody  and  expression,  with  ever-recurring  ornaments  and  devices, 
whereby  the  original  idea  is  entirely  set  aside,  and  it  is  at  most  but 
the  words  and  the  time  which  distinguish  one  air  from  another.  Hence 
the  elder  and  purer  method,  wherein  simplicity  prevails,  and  the  deep- 
est feelings  are  faithfully  expressed,  is  still  found  incomparably  supe- 
rior. Hence  the  artificial  flourishes,  shakes,  and  quavers,  mar  the 
holiness  of  every  great  impression.  Amid  the  profane  degeneracy  of 
church  music,  which  is  so  utterly  adverse  to  the  dignity  of  the  Chris- 
tian worship,  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  the  old,  venerable,  and 
stately  style  of  the  Gregorian  chant,  or  to  the  noble  improvements  of 
Palestrina,  the  regenerator  of  sacred  music,  cannot  be  too  urgently 
enforced." — pp.  274-6,  part  I. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  analyze  our  author's  reflec- 
tions on  the  different  schools  of  Christian  painting;  much  as 
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we  should  have  wished  to  have  noticed  his  beautiful  critique  of 
some  master-pieces  of  the  old  Rhenish  school,  whose  naive 
piety,  and  captivating  amenity  of  genius,  have  something  sin- 
gularly analogous  to  the  mind  and  character  of  our  amiable 
author.  We  must  now  proceed  to  the  second  section  of  llie 
work. 

In  the  second  cycle  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  from  Easter  to 
Pentecost,  the  author  expatiates  on  the  divine  fact  of  the 
Redemption  of  the  world;  then  the  preparation  for  Lent,  then 
the  fast  of  Lent,  Ash  Wednesday,  the  transfiguration  of  Christ, 
and  the  master-pieces  which  art  has  consecrated  to  that  event; 
(particularly  the  celebrated  painting  by  Raphael,)  pass  succes- 
sively under  review.  The  offices  of  Holy  Week,  and  the  feel- 
ings which  they  are  calculated  to  excite,  are  more  muiutely 
analysed.  The  author  then  passes  to  Rome,  and  describes 
with  much  enthusiasm  the  solemnities  of  that  holy  season  in 
the  eternal  city.  The  eternal  priesthood  of  Christ,  his  resur- 
rection, the  festival  of  Easier  and  its  liturgy.  Low  Sunday,  and 
the  first  communion  of  children,  are  severally  the  subject  of 
many  excellent  reflections.  The  royalty  of  Christ,  the  last 
discourses  of  Jesus,  Rogation  Week,  (with  an  interesting  account 
of  the  rural  processions  of  that  season)  and  the  ascension  of 
our  Lord,  come  next  under  consideration ;  the  section  being 
closed  with  a  description  of  the  more  celebrated  monuments  of 
art  consecrated  to  the  celebration  of  the  religious  doctrines  and 
mysteries  commemorated  in  this  cycle.  After  pointing  out  the 
signification  of  Shrovetide,  and  commenting  on  the  liturgy  of 
Lent,  the  author  has  the  following  beautiful  passage  on  the 
transfiguration  of  Mount  Thabor : — 

"  Amid  ihe  gloom  and  darkness  of  Lent,  this  delightful  and  won- 
drous event,  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  on  the  mount,  rises  like  a 
lovely  joy-beaming  star.  See  !  on  Thabor  He  soars  like  a  luminous 
cloud  above  the  earth,  bis  face  shining  like  the  sun,  his  garments 
radient  as  light.  By  his  side  stand  the  two  high,  venerable,  godly 
witnesses,  IVIoses  and  Elias,  the  one  representing  the  law,  the  other 
the  prophets ;  confessing  that  this  is  He  whom  the  law  pointed  to, 
and  whom  the  prophets  foretold  ;  and  attesting  that  in  Him  all  is  ful- 
filled, all  is  glorified  and  consummated.  And  what  they  vouch,  God 
himtu^lf  confirms ;  for  out  of  a  cloud  comes  forth  his  voice :  '  This  is 
rav  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased;  hear  ye  him.'" — (Malt, 
xvii.  1,9.)  «  »  »  ♦ 

"  Thou  wilt  now,  O  youth,  comprehend  the  transfiguration  on  Mount 
Thabor.  In  it  thou  seest  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  and  the  prophets ; 
but  in  it  is  also  typically  comprised  all  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  an- 
Dounce  concerning  Christ.    As  often  as  I  have  read  the  sacred  narra- 
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live  of  this  mysterious  and  sublime  eveut,  I  have  remembered  tlie 
words  of  a  German  theologian,  lately  a  high  dignitary  of  our  Church  : 
'  Christ,'  says  he, '  is  the  high  centre-point  of  ages.  The  past  and  the 
future  alike  turn  to  Him.  Between  Genesis  and  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Apocalypse,  between  the  infancy  and  the  destruction  of  the  world, 
Christ  stands  in  the  middle.*  The  transfiguration  of  Christ  on  Tha- 
bor  is  the  first  dawn  of  his  kingdom  of  light.  In  prayer,  in  the  still 
converse  of  his  soul  with  the  Father  in  heaven,  his  terrestrial  body  passes 
to  the  glory  of  a  divine  transfiguration.  To  the  yet  limited  perception 
of  his  disciples,  the  veiled  glory  of  his  divine  person,  the  eternity  and 
divinity  of  his  kingdom,  could  not  be  represented  in  a  more  clear,  in- 
tuitive manner  than  on  the  mount  of  Thabor,  where  the  son  of  God 
manifested  himself  robed  in  the  light  of  the  other  world.  And  since 
he  hath  been  raised  from  earth  to  heaven,  all  springs,  all  aspires  thither ; 
the  tomb  itself  is  no  longer  tenanted  by  death,  but  contains  the  germ 
of  incbrruption,  expecting  its  maturity.  Like  Stephen,  we  also  sec 
the  heavens  open."—  pp.  435-6. 

Dr.  Staudenmaier  now  arrives  at  the  most  important  season 
in  the  whole  ecclesiastical  year — that  which  has  been  emphati- 
cally denominated  by  the  Germans  "  the  week  of  sorrows." 
After  pointing  out  the  earnest  beauty  and  deep  pathos  of  the 
prayers  and  ceremonies  of  that  holy  season,  he  transports  his 
youth  to  the  eternal  city,  and  discloses  to  his  astonished  eyes 
all  the  splendour  of  devotion  in  that  centre  of  Catholicity. 
Here  he  treads  the  same  ground  which  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish Catholic  divine  has  lately  passed  over ;  but  the  want  of 
personal  experience  is  not  the  only  disadvantage  which  our 
author  labours  under,  when  this  portion  of  his  work  is  com- 
pared with  Dr.  Wiseman's  Lectures  on  the  Offices  and  Cere^ 
monies  of  Holy-week.  It  is,  indeed,  the  happy  union  of  anti- 
quarian learning,  poetic  fancy,  and  high  devotional  feeling, 
which  lends  an  mdescribable  charm  to  the  last-named  pro- 
duction. 

However,  even  after  the  interesting  descriptions  of  those 
ceremonies,  which  these  lectures  have  already  made  familiar 
to  the  British  public,  the  following  account  of  the  celebration 
of  Good  Friday  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  and  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter's,  will  be  read  not  without  pleasure : — 

"  And  now  the  lights  ai'e  extinguished  one  after  another,  and  it 
becomes  darker  and  darker.  The  figures  of  the  prophets  and  the 
sybils  appear  duskily  veiled,  like  spirits.  The  deepest  silence  prevails. 
Already  through  the  wide  circuit  of  the  chapel  the  last  notes  are  dying 
away  ;  and  yet  we  linger  for  minutes  behind  ;  and  it  is  only  the  assis- 
tants successively  stealing  away  that  reminds  us  the  psalmody  is  over, 
whose  holy  tones  yet  resound  in  our  breast.  We  have  had  a  foretaste 
of  celestial  life,  and  feel  by  no  means  disposed  to  return  to  vulgar 
existence. 
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"And  now,  O  youth,  let  us  quit  the  cliapel*  with  those  feelings  of 
eternal  life,  which  I  read  imprinted  on  tJiy  brow.  We  wish  lo  join 
the  procession  to  the  Capella  Paolina,  which  is  preceded  by  the  pope  ; 
for  in  this  chapel  the  sacred  sepulchre  has  been  erected,  and  the 
blessed  sacrament,  amid  a  gorgeous  illumination,  is  exposed  for  forty 
hours.  From  hence,  where  wc  behold  other  paintings  by  Michael 
Angelo,  wc  shall  repair  with  the  general  procession  to  St.  Peter's 
Church,  which  we  had  quitted  at  daylight.  This  immense  majestic 
temple  is  at  this  time  lit  by  no  other  light  than  by  a  luminous  cross, 
which  in  colossal  shape  hangs  from  the  gigantic  cupola,  radiant  with 
thousands  of  lamps,  like  so  many  burning  diamonds.  See,  O  youth  ! 
this  sign  of  suflfering,  shining  alone  through  the  vast,  dark  aisles  of  this 
mighty  edilice,  is  the  only  light  in  the  night  of  this  life.  The  great 
multitude  of  living  men,  rolling  in,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  the 
statues  on  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  form  together  the  world  whereon  the 
light  of  Christ  hath  shone.  Under  the  cross,  where  the  illumination 
is  strongest,  the  holy  father  kneels  in  his  white  vestments,  and  bihind 
him  are  the  cardinals.  There,  in  still  fervour,  they  pray  for  them- 
selves, and  for  all  Christendom." — pp.  487-8. 

The  author,  after  dwelling  at  much  length  on  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Christ,  makes  some  elegant  reflections  on  the 
ceremony  of  the  blessing  of  fire,  which  takes  place  on  Holy 
Saturday.  The  great  mystery  of  the  Resurrection — the  sen- 
timents which  it  should  excite  in  the  breast  of  the  Christian — 
and  the  liturgy  and  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  Church  on 
Easter  Sunday,  next  engage  the  author's  attention.  Some 
fine  old  ecclesiastical  hymns  in  celebration  of  this  festival  are 
cited  by  him;  and  he  has  in  particular  enriched  his  work  with 
Manzoni's  splendid  ode  on  the  Resurrection. 

He  then  passes  on  to  Low  Sunday,  and  gives  the  following 
naive  and  touching  account  of  the  first  communion  of  children, 
as  celebrated  in  Catholic  countries: — 

"  To  this  union  with  Christ,  on  the  following  Sunday,  which  we 
call  White  Sunday,  those  children  are  solemnly  admitted  whose 
childhood  is  drawing  towards  its  close,  and  who  arc  approaching  the 
period  of  youth.  White  Sunday  (Low  Sunday)  is  this  day  called, 
oecause  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  the  catechumens,  who,  as  we 
remarked  above,  were  baptized  on  Holy  Saturday,  put  on,  on  that  day, 
assignsofinnocence,  white  garments,  and  wore  them  until  the  Sunday 
after  Raster.  To  this  the  fntroit  on  this  Sunday  alludes  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  taken  from  the  first  epistle  of  St.  Peter,  (c.  xi.  v.  2)  : — 
*  As  new-bom  babes,  desire  the  rational  milk  without  guile,  that  there- 
by you  may  grow  unto  salvation.'  This  is  the  reason  why,  on  Low 
Sunday,  the  children  are  not  only  admitted  for  the  first  time  to  the 
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table  of  their  liOrd,  but  are  made  solemnly  to  renew  their  baptismal 
vows  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  community. 

"  What  an  all-important,  beautiful,  and  never-to-be-forgotten  day 
is  this,  thou  knowcst,  dear  youth,  too  well  from  thine  own  experience, 
to  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  subject; 
and  if  I  now  refer  to  it,  it  is  to  excite  in  our  mutual  breasts  a  remi- 
niscence of  early  feelings.  For  our  whole  life  should  be  a  continuation 
of  the  Sunday  of  our  first  communion. 

"  For  a  long  period  prior  to  this  event  has  the  pastor  prepared  the 
youth  for  this  two-fold  solemnity.  In  some  places,  as  at  Rome,  the 
children  spend  the  last  ten  days  in  a  monastery  allotted  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  order  that,  living  there  in  seclusion  from  the  world,  their 
parents,  and  relatives,  they  may  devote  themselves  to  meditation,  and 
to  still  preparation  for  the  mighty  event  which  is  to  occur.  At  last 
arrives  the  expected  day.  Early  the  church  bells  give  the  signal 
The  children  assemble  in  the  school-house  ;  and  thence,  each  sex  apart, 
they  proceed  under  the  conduct  of  their  teachers  to  the  church.  This 
is  a  highly  affecting  spectacle  !  The  boys  are  clothed  alike — so  are 
the  girls  ;  the  latter  being  mostly  clad  in  white  dresses,  simple,  beau- 
tiful and  modest.  But  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  of  the  whole 
is  the  expression  of  devotion  in  their  countenances — the  piety  mani- 
fested in  gait,  look,  and  demeanour.  As  they  approach  the  church, 
their  delicate  infantine  voices  pour  forth  a  hymn  ;  and  as  they  enter 
singing,  the  organ  strikes  up  its  sweetest  notes,  accompanied  by  a 
chorus  of  the  clearest,  but  withal  the  tenderest,  harmony,  like  an  an- 
gelic salutation  from  above.  Then  the  community  joins  in  saluting 
the  young  members  now  admitted  into  its  bosom.  At  the  altar,  the 
priest  stands  awaiting  them,  robed  in  a  long  white  vestment,  and 
wearing  his  stole.  He,  too,  salutes  them  with  amiable  dignity,  and, 
after  they  have  formed  themselves  in  a  semicircle  round  the  altar,  calls 
their  attention,  in  words  few,  but  persuasive  and  strong,  to  the  impor- 
tant action  which  they  are  about  to  solemnize. — pp.  544-5. 

In  the  third  cycle  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  from  Pentecost 
to  the  Feast  of  All  Saints,  the  author  expatiates  on  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  solemnities  employed  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  and  the  monuments  which  Christian  art 
has  devoted  to  the  subject,  are  detailed  at  considerable  length. 
The  life,  essence,  and  history  of  the  Church,  and  the  blessed 
influences  of  Christianity  on  moral  and  social  existence,  give 
next  occasion  to  some  beautiful  reflections.  The  seven  sacra- 
ments, considered  in  their  nature  and  effects,  as  well  as  the 
prayers  and  ceremonies  with  which  they  are  administered, 
form  the  subject  of  many  interesting  pages.  The  author  pro- 
ceeds to  speak  of  the  Sacramentalia,  and  here  makes  some 
very  ingenious  and  profound  remarks  on  the  relations  of  na- 
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ture  to  God  and  to  man  ;  and  on  the  motive  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal benedictions  of  natural  objects.  The  various  special  festi- 
vals, which  fall  within  this  cycle  of  the  year,  pass  successively 
under  examination.  Among  these  we  may  notice  the  festivals 
of  Corpus  Christi,  those  of  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  Paul, 
of  the  apostle  of  the  Germans,  St.  Boniface,^ot  the  Assump- 
tion and  the  birth  of  the  Blessed  \'irgin,  and  of  the  Moly 
Angels.  We  cannot  but  rejifrei  that  under  the  head  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  the  author  should 
have  confined  himself  to  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  and  have  devoted  no  special  consi- 
derations to  the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter  and  his  successors. 
This  omission,  which  evidently  has  arisen  from  inadvertence, 
will,  we  trust,  be  repaired  in  a  subsequent  edition.  A  do- 
tailed  and  very  beautiful  aesthetic  survey  of  Christian  architec- 
ture in  all  its  parts,  and  in  its  various  forms,  makes  a  noble 
conclusion  to  this  section  of  the  work. 

Conformably  to  the  method  we  laid  down  at  the  beginning 
of  the  article,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  cite  such  passages  as 
display  most  interest  or  talent.  The  following,  in  which  the 
deep  import  of  the  ecclesiastical  benedictions  of  nature  is  de- 
scribed, has  struck  us  as  at  once  singularly  beautiful  and  pro- 
found : — 

•*  Doth  not  this  condition,  oh  youth,  in  which  Nature  droops,  ex- 
cite thy  teiiderest  love  and  deepest  sympathy  ?  That  such  thoughts 
and  such  feelings  must  exercise  a  great  influence  on  llie  treatment  which 
we  manifest  towards  Nature,  must  he  evident  of  itself.  And  the 
Church,  at  least,  by  her  benedictions  of  Na(in*e,  seemeth  to  wish  to 
exert  this  higher  influence,  for  she  comprehends  the  deep  sigh  of 
Nature. 

"  But  she  hath  another  reason  also  to  pronounce  her  benedictions  on 
Nature.  We  have  seen  from  Holy  Writ,  thai  by  the  fall  of  man 
Nature  had  been  subjected  to  vanity  and  nothingness.  In  this  vanity 
and  nothingness  she  bath  become  a  dangerous  region  for  the  human 
mind.  What  man  by  sin  haih  brought  on  Nature, — to  wit,  vanity  and 
nothingness,  he  regards  as  Nature's  essence ;  and  the  evil  principle — 
the  tempter  from  the  beginning — will  not  fail  to  convert  this  vain, 
idle  being  into  an  instrument  of  seduction.  It  is  sensuality,  in  all  its 
phenomena,  which  attracts  man,  and  which  draws  him  away  from 
God,  as  he  himself  had  averted  Nature  from  God.  Hence  she  ap- 
pears to  him  to  speak  no  longer  the  language  of  God,  which  is  the 
language  of  virtue,  but  to  utter  only  the  language  of  sensuality ;  and 
thus,  Nature,  which  once  was  a  revelation  of  God  to  man,  an  organ  of 
celestial  influence,  becomes  the  means  and  instrument  of  sin.  And 
this,  my  dear  friend,  the  Church  hath  in  her  eye,  when  she  sheds  her 
benedictions  on  Nature.     These  b<>nedictions  are  a  liberation  of  N»- 
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lure  from  that  vain,  idle  element,  which  excites  to  sensuality,  and  are 
also  a  sanctification  and  initiation  in  the  service  of  God.  Even  the  soil 
on  which  we  stand  must  be  blessed  and  consecrated.  Not  as  if  there 
were  inherent  in  nature  a  principle  absolutely  evil,  and  as  if  it  could 
draw  man  to  wickedness  by  force  ;  but  Nature  hath  its  part  in  that 
vain,  idle  illusion,  and  must  be  liberated  from  it.  This  takes  effect 
now  through  the  ^acramentalia,  whose  blessings  and  consecrations 
prepare  the  way  for  the  holy  actions  of  the  Church.  The  sacraments 
are  constantly  preceded  and  accompanied  by  the  sacramentalia;  as, 
for  instance,  baptism,  holy  orders,  extreme  unction,  &c.,  by  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  by  breathing,  by  imposition  of  hands,  by  anointing  with  oil, 
&c.  Hence,  if  we  comprehend  aright  the  true  nature  of  all  the  various 
Christian  benedictions,  we  cannot  fail  to  understand  the  sacramentalia. 
As  all  things  point  to  the  Eternal,  so  all  things  must  become  the  sym- 
bols of  the  Holy  One ;  and  this  is  the  universal  symbolism  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  the  divine  symbolism." — vol.  ii.  pp.  734-6. 

Throughout  this  work  we  have  remarked  in  the  author  a 
deep  poetical  sense  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  As  he  contem- 
plates her  aspect  by  the  light  of  revelation,  many  of  her 
charms,  hidden  from  the  vulgar  eye,  become  perceptible  to 
him.  From  a  higher  oracle,  he  has  obtained  the  spell  that 
can  elicit  her  secrets,  and  solve  her  most  perplexing  enigmas. 
The  verdure  of  the  mead,  the  perfume  of  the  opening  flower, 
the  warbling  of  the  bird,  the  low  rustling  of  the  forest,  the  roar 
of  the  cataract,  and  the  howling  of  the  tempest,  speak  to  him 
of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  love  of  the  Creator. 

The  following  passage  on  the  symbolical  language  of  flowers, 
is  alike  creditable  to  the  elegant  taste  and  amiable  feelings  of 
our  author: — 

"  On  the  earth,  too,  in  infinite  numbers,  shine  forth  the  flowers, 
the  gracious  children  of  the  spring,  decked  out  in  all  the  brilliancy  of 
colours,  while  they  shed  their  soft  balmy  breath  like  incense  though 
the  air.  And  these  lovely  children,  O  youth,  have  they  never  ad- 
dressed thee  in  a  soft,  tender  voice  ?  Oh,  assuredly  God  hath  given 
to  them  a  language  to  address  us ;  and  the  language  of  flowers  was 
ever,  for  reflective  minds,  a  beautiful  tongue. 

"But  this  mysterious  sense  which  every  where  pervades,  and  mani- 
fests itself,  through  all  creation,  what  is  it  else  than  a  sense  of  the 
Eternal  and  the  Divine  ?  All  flowers — those  luminous  stars  sown  in 
the  grass — are,  like  the  stars  above  them,  letters  for  the  great  name  of 
the  Eternal,  which  mortals  cannot  utter  nor  pronoimce.  Each  mani- 
fests to  thee  His  omnipotence,  wisdom,  goodness  and  love ;  each  is  a 
gentle  revelation  of  the  Deily.  And  as  thou,  youth,  hast  a  divine 
principle  within  thee,  and  by  this  divine  principle  canst  recognize, 
seek,  revere,  and  love  the  God  who  hath  given  it  to  thee ;  so  hare 
these  flowers,  in  particular,  much  to  say  to  thee.     Contemplate  their 
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innocent  nature,  their  still  existence,  their  calm  workings  according  to 
eternal  laws;  and  consider,  moreover,  how  lovingly  they  turn  to 
the  sun,  how  humbly  they  bow  before  him,  to  imbibe  strength,  and 
vigour,  and  life  from  his  rays,  and  to  borrow  all  their  lustre  from  the 
splendour  of  his  beams.  The  great  sun,  divine  love,  hath  given  them 
to  us  to  excite  corresponding  love  in  our  breasts,  as  they  themselves, 
in  love  and  joy,  turn  to  the  sun,  the  source  of  all  light.  And  now 
thou  canst  comprehend  the  deep  import  of  that  expression  of  Calde- 
ron's,  that  *  flowers  are  only  the  sweet  thoughts  of  love.'  And  an- 
other poet  hath  beautifully  said, 

*  From  God  descends  the  gentle  light. 
It  falleth  from  his  aspect  bright, 

"A  reflex  of  his  love. 
Twinkle  the  stars,  the  blossoms  blow. 
The  purple  wings  of  Morning  glow, 

Stirr'd  by  his  breath  of  love.*  "* 

The  author  proceeds  to  explain  the  emblematic  properties 
of  the  different  flowere  : — 

"  The  fair  lily  is  an  image  of  holy  innocence ;  the  purpled  rose  a 
figure  of  heartfelt  love  ;  faith  is  represented  to  us  in  the  blue  passion- 
flower ;  hope  beams  forth  from  the  evergreen,  peace  from  the  olive- 
branch,  imn)ortality  from  the  immortelle  ;  the  cares  of  life  are  repre- 
sented by  the  rosemary,  the  victory  of  the  spirit  by  the  palm, 
modesty  by  the  blue,  fragrant  violet,  compassion  by  the  peony, 
friendship  by  the  ivy,  tenderness  by  the  myrtle,  affectionate  remi- 
niscence by  the  forget-me-not,  German  honesty  and  fidelity  by  the 
oak-leaf,  unassumingness  by  the  corn-flower  (the  cyane) ;  and  the 
auriculas,  '  howfrieiidly  they  look  upon  us  with  their  child-like  eyes.' 
Even  the  dispositions  of  the  human  soul  are  expressed  by  flowers. 
Thus,  silent  grief  is  portrayed  by  the  weeping  willow,  sadness  by  the 
angelica,  shuddering  by  the  aspen,  melancholy  by  the  cypress,  desire 
of  meeting  again  by  the  starwort ;  the  night-smelling  rotket  is  a 
figure  of  life,  as  it  stands  on  the  frontiers  between  light  and  darkness. 
Thus,  nature,  by  these  flowers,  seems  to  betoken  her  loving  sympathy 
with  us ;  and  whom  hath  she  not  often  more  consoled  than  heartless 
and  voiceless  men  were  able  to  do  ?" — vol.  ii.  pp.  795-8. 

We  must  now  pass  over  many  interesting  pages,  describing 
the  celebration  of  other  festivals  in  this  cycle,  as  well  as  the 

Eroductions  of  poetry  and  works  of  art  consecrated  to  their 
onour.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  noticing  the  very 
pleasing  remarks  our  author  makes  on  the  ceremony  of  the 
consecration  of  a  new  church  ;  as,  indeed,  these  popular  reli- 
gious festivals  he  in  general  describes  with  a  naive  simplicity, 
and  exquisite  tenderness  of  feeling. 

•  Fkom  the  Ccrmtn  of  Frederick  Von  Schlegel. 
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We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  an  analysis  of  his  ideas 
on  ecclesiastical  architecture — a  subject,  in  the  treatment  of 
which  he  has  been  perhaps  more  successful  than  in  that  of  any 
other. 

After  briefly  noticing  some  characteristics  of  the  Greek 
architecture,  Dr.  Staudenmaier  expounds  the  nature  and 
principles  of  the  church  architecture  of  the  Christians.  He 
shows  what  a  deep  symbolism  every  where  pervades  it.  Thus, 
in  the  form  of  the  building,  in  the  image  above  the  altar,  in 
the  various  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  with  which  the 
interior  is  decorated,  the  cross — the  symbol  of  redemption — is 
every  where  displayed.  The  high  altar  is  placed  on  the  eastern 
side,  to  signify,  that  towards  the  orient  sun  of  justice,  that  hath 
risen  over  the  world,  our  eyes  should  ever  be  directed.  The 
pulpit  is  erected  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  indicating  that  the 
word  of  God  is  to  be  announced  to  the  community ;  and  the 
nave  itself,  in  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  choir, 
with  the  high  altar,  represents  the  connexion  of  the  community 
with  Christ.  The  baptismal  font  is  fixed  in  the  porch  of  the 
church,  to  show  that  he  only  who  is  born  again  of  water  and 
the  Spirit,  is  capable  of  being  admitted  into  the  society  of  the 
faithful.  In  the  same  way  the  confessionals  are  placed  in  the 
side-cha{)els,  or  behind  the  nave,  to  signify  that  repentance  and 
humility  can  alone  prepare  the  way  for  reception  into  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

"  Tlie  bell,  too,"  says  our  author,  "the  bell  is  the  voice  of  the 
Church  ;  it  summons  man  to  prayer  and  devotion  ;  it  excites  the  high- 
est emotions  of  ilie  soul ;  it  conducts  us  into  life,  and  through  all  the 
stages  of  life  accompanies  us  with  its  sacred  tones." — p.  184. 

Dr.  Staudenmaier  here  gives  a  short  history  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture;  and  no  higher  praise  can  be  bestowed  upon  it 
than  by  asserting,  that  his  remarks  may  be  perused  with  plea- 
sure even  after  the  masterly  exposition  which  Frederick  von 
Schleiiel  has  given  of  the  same  subject.  Our  author  considers 
church  architecture  more  immediately  in  its  connexion  with 
the  Catholic  worship;  while  Schlegel  views  it  not  only  in  that 
connexion,  but  also  in  its  relation  to  the  general  principles  of 
art.  In  a  series  of  beautiful  letters,*  this  writer  has  given  an 
account  of  a  tour  made,  in  the  years  1804  and  1805,  through 
the  Netherlands,  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  Switzerland,  and  a  part 
of  France,  descriptive  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of 

*  They  are  found  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  collected  works,  under  the  title 
"  firundziiire  der  Golbisehen  Baukunst."— p.  223.  See  F.  Schlcg<?l's  Sammtlicha 
WVrke,  Wien,  1823. 
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Gothic  architecture ;  whose  profound  symbolical  import,  as  well 
as  general  artistic  beauty,  were  at  that  period  so  little  appre- 
ciated. Written  about  the  lime  when  the  author  was  prepar- 
ing to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith,  these  letters  evince  a  hi;;h 
religious  enthusiasm,  akin  to  that  of  the  mighty  masters  who 
raised  these  splendid  domes  ;  and  in  none  of  his  ccsihetic 
works  are  the  exquisite  taste  and  profound  genius  of  Schlegel 
more  strikingly  displayed.  We  wish  that  space  permitted  us, 
by  a  few  extracts  from  these  letters,  to  enable  our  readers  to 
compare  the  manner  in  which  he  and  Dr.  Staudenmaier  have 
treated  this  interesting  subject. 

The  following  passage  from  our  author,  on  the  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, is  very  beautiful : — 

"  The  architeciiire  whereof  we  are  now  going  to  speak,  is,  from  its 
origin,  called  the  Gothic,  but  with  more  propriety  might  be  named  the 
German.  It  was  only  a  new  race  of  men,  who,  to  the  energy  of  vigor- 
ous, unenervated  natufe,  united  the  higher  force  of  Christianity,  that 
bad  been  capable  of  the  bold,  lofty  conceptions  embodied  in  the  Ger- 
man architecture.  Its  distinguishing  characteristic  is  the  pointed  arch, 
with  the  almost  uninterrupted  continuation  of  vertical  lines,  wherein 
the  heaven-aspiring,  cloud-piercing  thought  is  symbolized.  It  is  the 
deep  essence  of  the  Christian  spirit  itself,  which  in  these  high,  colossal 
edifices,  in  this  admirable  symmetry  of  masses,  in  these  definite,  signi- 
ficant forms,  as  well  as  in  the  all-prevailing  unity  of  thought,  stands 
revealed  before  us.  It  almost  appears  (and  why  should  it  not  be  so  ?) 
as  if  the  Christian  spirit,  which  in  these  lofty  domes  would  fain  sym- 
bolize the  universe,  hud  one  and  the  same  tendency  with  nature.  For 
in  Nature  we  find  an  architectural  spirit  every  where  actively  at  work, 
in  the  porphyry  pillars,  in  the  windings  of  rocks,  and  in  mountainous 
ridges,  to  build  up,  in  the  most  majestic  forms,  a  temple  to  the  Deity. 
In  like  manner,  the  Christian  spirit,  urged  forward  by  its  own  instinct, 
seeks  to  construct  a  dome,  which  should  he  a  profound  symbol  of  the 
universe  wherein  God  is  worshipped  and  glorified. 

"  The  great  whole  of  the  temple  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  unity  ; 
the  parts  stand  in  such  an  immediate  connexion  with  the  whole,  that 
they  are  but  images  of  the  first  great  idea.  This  idea  itself  must  be 
conceived  by  the  artist  in  the  hour  of  fervent  devotion  and  sacred  en- 
thusiasm." 

The  author  now  proceeds  to  describe  the  several  parts  of 
the  interior  of  a  Gothic  church.  After  noticing  that  the  sym- 
bol of  redemption — the  cross— constitutes  ,the  ground  plan  of 
the  sacred  edifice,  he  says  : — 

"  Opposite  to  the  choir  below,  and  at  a  vast  distance,  the  great  por- 
tal opens  between  two  towei-s.  The  porches,  with  earnest  silence,  in- 
vite to  meditation,  and  the  comer-in  may  here  prepare  himself  ore  he 
enter  into  the  inner  sanctuary.     In  the  nave  rise  the  gigantic  pillars. 
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which,  in  a  double  ruw,  Icud  from  the  porlal  lo  the  choir.  In  the 
two  aisles,  there  are  as  many  corresponding  pilasters.  The  high  win- 
dows, with  their  coloured  glasses,  are  like  transparent  walls,  giving  pic- 
torial representations  of  various  parts  of  sacred  story.  All  is  replete 
with  holy  and  celestial  images  and  forms.  For  the  capitals  of  the 
columns,  thejuttings  and  recesses  in  the  walls,  the  pointed  arches  of  the 
doors,  the  walls,  and  whatever  space  can  be  found,  are  decorated  with 
images  of  saints,  and  of  benefactors  of  the  church.  The  walls,  be- 
sides, are  covered  over  with  half-finished  work,  in  the  way  of  arches, 
buds,  flowers,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds.  And  in  the  columns, 
springing,  as  they  seem,  out  of  a  bundle  of  reeds,  in  the  gorgeous 
fulness  of  ornamental  leaves  and  flowers,  of  leafy  boughs  and  serpen- 
tine windings,  we  think  we  see  Nature  herself,  with  all  her  gardens, 
meadows,  and  forests,  come  into  the  temple  to  join  us  in  the  worship 

of  the  Lord Something  solemn,  mysterious,  must 

pervade  the  house  of  God,  because  God  himself  is  the  highest  and 
most  unfathomable  mysteiy.  Our  earth  is  also  dark,  and  of  this 
darkness  of  the  earth  we  are  doubtless  reminded  on  entering  into  the 
porch  of  the  temple.  But  how  utterly  difllerent  from  all  earthly  dark- 
ness is  this,  when  we  enter  into  the  inner  part  of  the  church,  and 
cast  our  eyes  along  the  massy  pillars,  column^)  and  arches,  to  the 
giddy  heights  above;  while  on  the  dim  aisles  the  roseate  light  streams 
down  in  glory  through  the  painted  glass.  Here  darkness  is  swallowed 
up  in  celestial  life,  us  death  is  swallowed  up  in  the  life  of  eternity. 
The  earthly  world  is  sunk—  the  eternal  hath  arisen." — pp.  872-7. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  notice  the  author's  account  of  the 
concluding  festivals  of  the  ecclesiastical  year — that  of  All 
Saints  and  of  All  Souls.  In  this  account  we  find  a  beautiful 
and  touching  description  of  the  visit  to  the  tombs  of  relatives 
and  friends  on  All  Souls'  Day — a  custom  which  is  still  very 
much  followed  in  Catholic  Germany. 

In  conclusion,  we  strongly  recommend  the  present  work  to 
our  readers,  especially  the  more  youthful  portion,  as  one  cal- 
culated to  confirm  faith,  ennoble  the  feelings,  and  refine  the 
taste.  It  is  characterized  by  generosity  of  sentiment,  lively 
piety,  a  keen,  poetical  sense  of  the  beauties  of  Nature  and 
Art,  and  ingenious  and  sometimes  profound  reflections  on 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  our  religion.  The  style  is 
clear,  elegant,  and  simple;  yet  it  is  evident  it  has  not  yet 
reached  tijat  maturity  of  excellence  which  it  is  destined  to 
attain.  In  the  style  of  writers,  youth,  manhood,  and  age, 
leave  perceptible  traces  of  their  existence.  An  artlessness  in 
the  construction  of  periods — a  meagreness  of  expression — a 
certain  hesitation  and  abruptness  of  manner,  generally  mark 
the  productions  of  the  youthful  writer,  however  highly  gifted 
he  may  be.     The  manhood  of  genius  is  distinguished  for  a 
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copiousness  of  diction,  a  vigour  and  vivacity  of  conception, 
and  an  elaborate  harmony  of  period;  while  age,  though  it 
may  preserve  unimpaired  the  fervour  of  fancy,  and  the 
powers  of  understanding,  frequently  betrays  a  garrulous  dif- 
fuseness,  and  faltering  debility  of  expression.  We  should  be 
inclined  to  place  our  author  in  the  first  category. 


Art.  II. — TJte  Monk  and  the  Married  Man.  By  Julia  Rat- 
tray VVaddington,  Aulhor  of  Misrepresentationt  Janet,  ^c. 
8  vols.     London  :  1840. 

"  TV  TEN  call  this  Lutheranism  a  tragedy,"  wrote  Erasmus  to 
XVI.  his  friend  Adrian  Arivutus;  "for  my  part,  I  consider 
it  as  a  comedy  ;  for  the  dispute  never  fails  to  end  in  a  mar- 
riage." VV'hen  the  title  of  the  volumes  above,  fell  under  our 
eye,  we  took  them  to  promise  a  sort  of  commentary  upon  this 
ready  jest ;  a  practical  contrast  between  the  cold  and  joyless 
seclusion  of  the  monastic  cell,  and  the  peaceful  bliss  of  wedded 
life,  when 

"  The  wee-bit  ingle,  blinkin  bonnilie  ; 

The  clean  hearthstane,  the  thrifty  wifie's  smile. 

The  lisping  infanl  pratding  on  our  knee, 

Dops  a'  our  weary  carking  cares  beguile." 
The  sex  of  the  author,  too,  went  to  confirm  the  impression. 
We  turned  to  the  reading  of  the  work,  as  to  a  panorama  of  the 
horrors  of  celibacy,  an  elaborate  apology  for  matrimony,  sadly 
wanted,  we  fear,  in  this  speculating  Malthusian  age. 

If  such  had  been  its  object,  no  selection  of  a  title  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  more  judicious.  The  first  member,  even  by 
itself,  contains  a  volume  of  hidden  meaning,  and  awakens  a 
thousand  thrilling  recollections  of  mystery  and  terror.  But 
the  second  completes  the  interest  by  touching  another  and  a 
softer  chord.  The  contrast  is  irresistible.  Appealing  to  the 
sympathies  through  a  double  channel,  it  tries  at  once  the 
piety  and  tender  feelings;  and,  by  the  same  effort,  enlists  the 
fiery  zeal  of  the  devotee  and  the  softer  sensibilities  of  the  ma- 
trimonial expectant !  The  Monk  and  the  Married  Man  ! 
Misery  and  bliss  !  Tartarus  and  Elyseum  ! 

Had  this  in  reality  been  its  character,  we  should  have  left  it 
to  produce  its  effect  in  i)eace,  nor  put  our  sickle  prematurely 
into  the  harvest  of  wedding-favours  which  might  be  expected 
to  follow.  It  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  deprive  the  **  lending- 
libraries,"  and  pious  "  repositories,"  of  an  ornament  so  ap- 
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propriate;  or  disturb  the  sanctified  spinster  in  the  very  harmless 
gratification  of  reading  and  admiring.  But,  "  what's  in  a 
name  ?"  A  very  few  pages  satisfied  us  that  its  purpose  was  far 
different ;  and,  we  must  add,  far  less  innocent  or  reputable. 
We  had  hoped,  indeed,  that  the  time  was  past  when  a  publi- 
cation, such  as  we  are  sorrj'  to  pronounce  The  Mojik  and  the 
Married  Man^  would  be  tolerated  in  this  country.  The  day 
of  The  Confessional  of  the  Black  Penitents^  and  its  compeers, 
we  fancied,  had  gone  by.  The  horrors  of  the  Monk,  we  hoped, 
had  outlived  the  sympathies  of  the  British  reader,  and  although 
the  passing  sneer  is  still  as  ready  as  in  the  darkest  days  of 
anti-Catholic  prejudice,  we  could  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  that  the  coarse  and  wholesale  slanders  of  our  religion, 
long  antiquated,  could  again  be  made  a  staple  ware  in  the 
literary-market  of  England.  But  a  review  of  the  publications 
of  the  past  and  present  season  forces  us  to  acknowledge  that  we 
had  over-calculated  ihe  spirit  of  the  times.  The  political  out- 
cry against  us  which  the  last  three  or  four  years  has  revived, 
would  appear  to  have  found  a  lasting  echo  even  in  our  lighter 
literature. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance,  indeed,  that  we  yield  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  adverting  to  the  subject;  more  especially  as  the  pre- 
sent work,  which,  as  being  very  recent,  we  take  as  a  sample 
of  the  class,  is  the  production  of  a  lady.  But  we  owe  it,  no  less 
to  ourselves,  than  to  the  friends  of  charity  in  every  party,  to 
raise  our  voice  against  the  unworthy  attempt  to  revive  preju- 
dices which  should  long  since  have  been  forgotten ;  and  era- 
ploy,  as  the  instrument  of  their  revival,  slanders,  which,  in 
every  reasonable  and  right-minded  community,  have  long  been 
exploded.  The  present  work  does  not  stand  alone  in  the  un- 
worthy service.  Perhaps  it  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  its 
associates ;  and  it  is  no  unequivocal  index  of  the  feeling,  that 
the  home-manufacture  of  bigotry  is  insufficient  for  the  demand. 
We  have  importations  fron  the  most  orthodox,  that  is,  into- 
lerant, marts  of  the  continent.  Within  the  last  few  months 
we  have  observed  a  second  translation  of  Spindler's  bitter,  but 
we  must  say  coarsely  executed  novel,  'Tlie  Jesuit,  which  had 
already  appeared  in  the  Library  of  Romance^  nor  should  we  be 
surprised  to  see  it  followed  by  his  equally  offensive  Der  Jitde, 
or  Die  Nonne  von  Gnadenzell. 

But  although  these  things  indicate  an  unhappy  and  deplor- 
able state  of  mind  in  that  section  of  the  community  whose  feel- 
ings they  express,  yet  we  question  whether,  if  the  choice  were 
given,  we  should  not  prefer  the  openly  and  professedly  anti- 
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Catholic  novel  to  tho  silent  and  covert  sneer  from  which  we  are 
never  secure,  even  in  the  purely  literary.  The  avowed  party- 
fiction  must  be  managed  with  consummate  skill  indeed,  in  order 
that,  with  most  readers,  its  object  may  not,  at  least  partially, 
be  defeated.  Suspicion  is  aroused  by  the  very  appearance  of 
hostility  ;  the  mind  is,  of  coui-se,  prepared  against  its  influence, 
and  like  the  traveller  in  the  fable,  who  wrapped  his  cloak  more 
tightly  around  him  as  the  fury  of  the  wind  increased,  closes  all 
the  avenues  of  confidence  with  a  determination  proportional 
to  the  display  of  virulence  and  malignity.  A  single  insinuation, 
stolen  in,  when  the  mind  is  deprived,  by  the  interest  of  the 
absorbing  scene,  of  the  inclination,  or  perhaps  the  power,  to  dis- 
cuss its  merits,  will  be  remembered  and  felt,  where  pages  of 
invective  have  failed  to  leave  a  trace  upon  the  memory.  A 
simple  sketch  of  character,  developing,  perhaps,  without  seem- 
ing to  intend  it,  some  unpopular  point  of  Catholic  doctrine  or 
practice,  will  do  more  than  a  whole  volume  brimfull  of  horrors, 
and  appealing  to  the  feelings  at  every  page.  If  a  doctrine  be 
falsely  injputed,  it  is  easy  to  detect  and  expose  the  fraud.  But 
here  there  is  nothing  definite  to  be  combated  ;  no  tangible 
principle  which  it  is  possible  to  test.  Facts,  discreditable  to 
our  religion,  are  interwoven  with  the  story  :  there  is  no  means 
of  questioning  their  accuracy.  Characters  which  bring  out 
our  opinions  into  unfavourable  relief,  are  introduced  casually 
upon  the  scene,  or  perhaps  have  a  part  in  the  general  machi- 
nery of  the  plot.  For  still  there  is  no  principle  directly  in- 
volved ;  no  statement  which  admits  of  contradiction  or  dis- 
pute, and  yet  the  impression  is  made,  silently,  but  securely — 
an  impression  against  which,  as  the  experience  of  most  readers 
will  testify,  not  even  positive  knowledge  is  a  protection.  We 
need  not  refer  to  the  Waverly  Novels  as  an  illustration  of  this 
insidious  process.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  the  mask  is  laid 
aside,  and  the  attack  made  without  cover  or  disguise.  But 
occasionally  also,  and  more  frequently,  without  a  single  allusion 
to  our  principles,  or  a  single  direct  statement  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  fasten  upon,  the  unfavourable  impression  is  made. 
The  author's  success  lies  in  the  use  of  that  spell  peculiarly  his 
own,  the  portraiture  of  character  and  manners  ;  and,  when  we 
remember  the  effect  of  this  seductive  reading  upon  our  own 
boyish  mind,  we  can  feel  no  doubt,  that  the  IVareriey  Ro- 
manceSi  whose  scene  is  laid  in  the  Catholic  times,  Ivanhoe,  The 
Crusader.%  The  Abbot,  and  more  than  all.  The  Monastery y  have 
produced,  and  continue  to  produce,  an  impression  far  beyond 
the  horrors  of  the  lladclifle  coterie,  or  the  equally  terrific,  and 
more  coarsely  revolting,  machinery  of  the  Monk  Lewis  school. 
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Of  the  professedly  anti- Catholic  novels  which  later  years  have 
produced  in  England,  the  reader  will  have  remarked  two  very 
distinct  classes,  the  controversial  and  the  purely  narrative  or 
historical.  The  strictly  controversial  novel,  if  written  in  a  spirit 
of  fairness  and  impartiality,  is,  of  course,  the  least  objectionable 
of  all.  It  is  but  an  attempt  to  render  the  dry  details  of  discus- 
sion more  palatable,  by  presenting  them  in  a  more  attractive 
form. 

"  Cosi  a  I'egro  fanciul  porgiamo  aspersi 
Di  soave  licor  gli  orli  del  vaso." 

The  reader  enters  upon  it  with  a  knowledge  of  its  tendency, 
and  a  mind  at  least  partially  prepared  for  the  discussion  which  it 
brings  before  him.  But  unhappily  the  use  of  fiction,  as  a  vehicle 
of  controversy)  affords  too  many  opportunities  of  pious  artifice  — 
leads  too  necessarily,  if  not  to  the  suygesliofalsh  at  least  to  the  no 
less  dangerous  suppressio  veri — not  to  betray  even  the  ingenuous 
unconsciously  into  the  character  of  a  partizan ;  while,  in  the 
hands  of  the  thorough-going  advocate,  it  is  a  ready  instrument 
of  mischief  and  misrepresentation.  The  unrestricted  power  of 
selecting  topics,  of  disguising  or  mis-stating  the  question  in 
dispute, — the  irresponsible  privilege  of  advancing  or  with- 
holding arguments  at  will,  or  of  preparing  them  in  such  a  form 
as  to  render  their  refutation  easy  and  satisfactory — these  ad- 
vantages are  but  too  apt  to  pervert  the  religious  novel  into  a 
mere  snare  for  the  candid  and  unsuspecting  student  of  contro- 
versy. To  these  pernicious  facilities  we  may  add  another,  even 
more  fatal — the  control  which  the  writer  possesses  over  the 
imagination,  and  the  unlimited  use  which  he  can  make  of  the 
feelings  of  his  reader  in  influencing  the  decision  of  his  under- 
standing. A  judicious  plot,  a  skilful  combination  of  circum- 
stances,— above  all,  a  well-conceived  selection  and  apportion- 
ment of  character,  may  be  used  with  incalculable  advantage. 
The  argument,  which  would  interest  the  imagination,  and  thus 
find  its  way  to  the  intellect,  in  the  mouth  of  an  ardent  and  en- 
thusiastic youth,  will  fall  cold  and  powerless,  if  not  disgusting, 
from  the  lips  of  an  intriguing  Jesuit;  and  in  the  court,  when 
the  feelings  sit  in  judgment,  there  is  little  chance  for  a  cause 
however  good,  however  ably  defended,  whose  advocate  appears 
in  the  repulsive  form  of  a  bigoted  monk,  or  a  crafty  and  cruel 
inquisitor. 

A  very  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  most  ordinary 
controversial  novels  in  our  language  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
any  person,  who  knows  even  the  first  principles  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  that  each  and  all  these  advantages  have  been  zealously- 
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improved  by  our  adversaries.  Doctrines  which  we  never  pro- 
fessed are  disproved  with  a  triumpliant  flourish  of  logic,  and 
practices  which  we  abhor  as  cordially  as  the  most  orthodox  of 
our  antagonists,  are  held  up,  as  ours,  to  scorn  and  execration; 
in  imitation  of  Butler's  hero,  who 

"  Would  raise  scruples  dark  and  nice. 
And  after  solve  'em  in  a  trice;" 

arguments  which  no  educated  Catholic  would  for  a  moment 
entertain,  are  put  into  our  mouths  for  the  purpose  of  "  making 
play  ;"  and  a  mine  of  learning  and  research  exhausted  in  pull- 
ing down  piles  of  argumentation,  within  which  no  Catholic  in 
his  senses  would  dream  of  entrenching  himself.  It  reminds 
us  of  that  magnanimous  amusement  which  in  our  schoolboy- 
days  we  were  wont  to  call  "  cock-shot."  The  unhappy  papist 
18  secured  by  the  leg  in  the  theological  stocks  of  his  tormentor, 
who  takes  care  to  manage  so  that,  no  matter  how  the  game 
goes,  he  is  sure,  in  the  long  run,  not  to  miss  his  mark  ! 

And  yet  the  controversial  novel,  sadly  open  to  abuse  as  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  leaves,  notwithstanding,  some  loop- 
hole through  which  the  understanding  can  escape  from  the 
snares  which  surround  it  at  every  step.  The  arguments,  how- 
ever clipped  or  garbled,  cannot  be  altogether  suppressed;  or, 
however  unfavourably  presented,  cannot  be  deprived  of  all 
their  intrinsic  weight.  A  spirit  of  inquiry,  at  least,  is  created, 
and  the  reader  may,  perhaps,  be  induced  to  turn  to  other  and 
less  unfaithful  sources  of  information.  Fallacies,  however 
specious,  have  a  chance  of  detection ;  misrepresentation,  or 
misquotation,  is  open  to  the  possibility  of  exposure;  and  the 
very  disix)sition   to  read  a  religious  novel  at  all,  may  be  ex- 

S'cted  to  carry  the  inquirer  further  in  the  search  after  truth, 
ut  the  second  class  of  anti-Catholic  fiction  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  would  seem  to  reduce  this  to  a  bare  possibility, — re- 
mote, and  almost  hopeless.  They  exclude  controversy  almost 
entirely ;  or,  if  they  can  in  any  sense  be  called  controversial, 
it  is  only  because  they  draw  upon  the  doctrines  and  practices 
of  Popery  for  the  character  or  incidents  of  their  plot.  They 
are,  in  fact,  but  false  and  distorted  pictures  of  the  habits  and 
opinions  of  the  Catholic  body,  and  owe  all  their  interest  to 
the  calumnies  of  the  priesthood  and  people  with  which  they 
abound.  Keeping  discussion  altogether  out  of  view,  they 
present  only  the  pretended  results  to  the  reader.  If  they  ad- 
dress the  judgment  at  all,  it  is  only  through  the  medium  of 
the  prejudices.  Controversy  is  too  heavy  ana  uninteresting  to 
be  popular.     Their  purpose  is  to  confirm  prepossessions  al- 
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ready  existing,  not  to  strengthen  the  wavering,  or  confound 
the  gainsayer;  and  instead  of  grappling  openly  with  the  doc- 
trines which  they  assail,  they  confine  themselves  to  an  imagi- 
native picture  of  the  frightful  consequences  to  which,  it  is  pre- 
tended, they  lead.  If  conversions  from  Romanism  are  in- 
troduced— and  they  are  almost  a  matter  of  course — they  are 
performed  behind  the  scenes — 

"  non  tamen  intus 
Digna  geri,  promes  in  scenam." 

The  eyes  of  the  Papist  are  opened,  perhaps  by  the  secret  read- 
ing of  the  Bible — perhaps  by  the  private  admonition  of  some 
intelligent  friend.  But  all  pure  controversy  is  eschewed;  the 
reader  is  left  to  imagine  for  himself  the  machinery  by  which 
the  conversion  is  effected.  This  was  the  general  character  of 
the  old  school  of  anti-Catholic  fiction — the  controversial  novel 
being  a  comparatively  modern  invention ;  and  we  are  sorry 
to  observe  a  return  to  it  in  the  publications  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  now  a  considerable  time  since  we  took  occasion  to 
call  our  readers'  attention  to  a  long  list  of  religious  tracts, 
which,  however  one-sided  and  unfair,  at  least  bore  the  sem- 
blance of  discussion.  We  regret  to  say,  that  the  later  publi- 
cations, while  they  give  evidence  of  dispositions  even  more 
decidedly  hostile,  would  seem  to  be  intended  for  a  class  with 
whom  prejudice  alone  can  speak,  and  reasoning  is  utterly  un- 
necessary. 

The  shape  in  which  the  present  work  comes  before  us 
is  another  evidence,  no  less  equivocal,  of  this  unhappy 
spirit.  It  is  no  longer  in  the  form  of  the  humble  tract,  in- 
tended for  gratuitous  distribution  ;  or  the  modest  volume,  ac- 
cessible, by  its  moderate  prifce,  to  the  lowliest  class  of  readers. 
We  have  now  the  regular  fashionable  novel,  in  three  post 
octavo  volumes,  and  at  the  fashionable  price  of  a  guinea  and 
a  half!  It  is  announced  in  Messrs.  Saunders  and  Otley's  list 
as  the  "  New  work,  by  the  author  of  *  Misrepresentation' " 
(singularly  ominous  title!) — and  aspires  to  a  place  in  the  bou- 
doir or  the  drawing-room,  beside  the  last  of  the  pen  of  Sir 
E.  L.  Bulwer  or  Mr.  James ! 

The  story  is  laid  almost  in  our  own  times,  commencing 
shortly  after  the  return  of  Pius  VII  from  captivity,  and  coming 
down  to  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  relief-bill  in  1829.  We 
rather  fear  that  in  the  anxiety  to  form  a  new  scene,  the 
chances  of  effect  have  been  destroyed.  Had  it  been  laid  in 
the  dim  and  distant  ages  usually  selected,  the  writer  might 
have  indulged  her  fancy  at  will  in  the  invention  of  horrors,  to 
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add  interest  to  the  tale.     But  the  old-fashioned  absurdities  will 
not  bear  the  broad  day-light,   to  which  she  has  injudiciously 
exposed  them.    The  clumsy  fictions  to  which  hereditary  preju- 
dice may  lend  some  probability  in  the  reader's   mind,  when 
related  of  our  "blind  and  benighted  ancestors,"  become  all 
but  ridiculous  when  applied  to  those  with  whom  he  is  in  habits 
of  daily  intercourse.     Men   will  use  their  own  eyes  and  ears 
in  examining  what  is  within  their  reach;  and  there  are  few 
now-a-days  with  whom    Popery  is  completely  an    unknown 
land.     The  increased  knowledge  of  our  principles  and  prac- 
tice, which  our  growing  numbers  and  more  prominent  position 
have  diffused    and  are  diffusing,    demand  an    increased   in- 
genuity, and  a  new  system  of  tactics,  from  those  who  would 
make  fiction  a  vehicle  of  attack.     The  portrait  of  the  "  rufBan 
monk"  of  the  olden  time  will  require  some  fresh  touches,  in 
order  to  present  a  plausible  likeness  of  the  modern  ecclesiastic ; 
and  whatever  prejudice  may  believe  of  our  calumniated  fore- 
fathers, we  are  not  so  utterly  strangers  to  our  Protestant  fel- 
low-countrymen, that  it  may  be  still  safe  to  draw  entirely  upon 
fancy  or  prejudice  for  our  character.     There  are  monuments 
enough,  for  instance,  of  the  learning  and  zeal  with  which  we 
fail  not  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us,  to  make 
even  a  bigot  laugh  at  the  sweeping  charge  which  our  author- 
ess makes,   that  we  are  "  usually  latitudinarians  to  the  very 
verge  of  infidelity." — (Vol.  iii.  p.  251.)     No,  no,  the  Catho- 
licism of  the  middle  age  may  still  be  a  fertile  subject  for  at- 
tack ;  there  are  many,  doubtless,  still,  who  will  swallow  all  that 
is  told  of  the  corruption  of  morals  to  which  it  led — the  utter 
exile  of  virtue  and  religion  from  earth  during  its  gloomy 
reign ;  but  it  is  a  clumsy  mistake  to  transfer  the  picture  to  the 
present  times,  of  which   the  reader   is   himself  Qualified  to 
judge.     It  would  not  be  easy  to  persuade  the  public,  who  see 
us  every  day,  that  we  continue  to  wear  the  doublet  and  hose 
of  the  fifteenth  century.     We  cannot  help  thinking  that  there 
is  as  little  chance  of  obtaining  credit  for  tlie  assertion  that  our 
religion  is  "  a  moral  mildew,  beneath  whose  (xiisonous  breath 
nothing  good  or  lovely  can  survive;"  and  that,  of  course,  we 
ourselves,  who  have  "  met  its  pestilential  breath  unharmed," 
are— to  adopt  the  very  forcible  metaphor — "  worthless  weeds, 
and  loathsome  reptiles  !'* — (Vol.  iii.  p.   106.)      And  yet  the 
authoress  would  seem  unconscious  of  any — we  will  not  say  in- 
justice, but  even  unkind  or  unfriendly  feeling,  in  the  charac- 
ter which  she  has  drawn  of  us.     Her  heroine  is  all  charity  and 
indulgence  towards  her  erring  brethren. 
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"  Clara  was  fain  to  acknowledge  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  but  she  could  not  hate  its  members;  and  more 
than  once  she  questioned  whether  the  tyranny  of  opinion  so  lavishly 
indulged  in  by  some  Protestants,  were  not  in  effect  equally  an  en- 
croachment on  the  right  of  private  judgment.  Then  the  narrowness 
of  mind,  the  entire  want  of  Christian  charity,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
shocked  and  astonished  her ;  for  the  persons  belonging  to  Mr.  Bur- 
ton's congregation  were,  in  their  own  estimation,  the  only  members 
of  the  one  true  Church;  while  every  other  class  of  Protestants  was 
only  one  degree  above  the  Roman  Catholic.  And,  utterly  revolted 
by  their  bickerings  and  envyings,  their  gloominess  of  temper  and 
littleness  of  mind,  she  asked  herself  whether  a  tree  bearing  such  bitter 
fruit  could  be,  indeed,  the  gospel  vine  ?  Or  if  a  light  which  seemed 
to  flash  but  to  destroy  all  tenderness,  lowliness,  and  kindliness  of  spi- 
rit, could  be  an  emanation  from  the  God  of  love  ?" — Vol.  ii.  pp. 
238-9. 

"  Oh  1  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us!  " 

We  cannot  imagine  how  she  ventures  in  her  own  person  to 
close  the  third  volume  with  the  following  very  amiable,  but  to 
us,  with  the  volumes  before  us,  inconceivable  profession  : — 

"  In  the  hope  of  freeing  myself  from  even  the  suspicion  of  harbour- 
ing an  unkindly  feeling  towards  the  individual  members  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  I  cannot  forbear  from  blqjtting  another  half  page.  My 
quarrel  is  not  with  the  adherents  of  the  Latin  Church  ;  but  with  its 
system,  its  policy,  and,  above  all,  its  departure  from  the  simplicity  of 
Gospel  truth,  both  in  its  doctrines  and  its  offices  sometimes  even  in 
it3  practice.  At  the  same  time  I  am  aware,  painfully  aware,  that  on 
oqr  side  we  Protestants  are  very  far  from  being  blameless.  I  blush  for 
the  rancour,  the  bitterness,  the  pride,  with  which,  too  frequently,  we 
treat  all  those  who  differ  from  us  in  matters  of  religion ;  forgetting 
that  we  ourselves,  in  very  many  things,  are  also  blind ;  and  that,  if  in 
some  respects  light  has  been  vouchsafed  us,  we  may  not  still  give  way 
to  exultation  ;  for,  what  have  we  that  we  have  not  received  ?  Were 
we  not  once,  in  all  things,  blind  as  those  we  look  down  upon  ?" — Vol, 
iii.  pp.  318-19. 

It  is  not  without  great  pain  that  we  feel  ourselves  obliged  to 
speak  in  terms  of  censure  of  one  who,  on  the  score  of  sex,  at 
least,  should  claim  our  indulgence.  But  we  have  a  duty  to 
perform,  before  which  feeling  must  give  way.  The  laws  of 
charity  and  truth  are  more  inviolable  than  the  conven- 
tional ceremonial  of  politeness ;  and  we  owe  it  to  the  lovers  of 
both,  in  every  party,  not  to  shrink  from  the  duty  of  denouncing 
their  enemies,  whoever  they  may  be.  But,  to  say  the  truth, 
we  must  own  that,  beyond  the  name  which  the  title  proclaims, 
The  Monk  and  the  Married  Man  bears  but  little  trace  of  a 
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female  hand.  We  look  in  vain  for  the  delicacy  of  feeling,  the 
kindliness  of  heart, — above  all,  the  indulgent  charity  towards 
all, — which  are  true  characteristics  of  the  sex.  We  discover 
every  wiiere  the  working  of  the  unfeniinine  motto  which  is  bla- 
zoned upon  the  title  page  — '*  There  is  no  weapon  more  powerful 
than  well-directed  satire ;  and,  strange  to  say,  satire  is  a  weapon 
which  women  sometimes  wield  with  more  effect  than  men :"  and 
in  the  cold,  contemptuous  sneer,  or  the  harsh  and  unmeasured 
attack,  the  petulant  irreverence  with  which  the  highest  and 
holiest  personages  are  assailed  ;  and  the  occasional  insinuations, 
which,  were  they  not  professedly  from  a  female  pen,  we  should  say 
leaned  towards  the  indelicate,  we  cannot  recognize  the  shrink- 
ing and  modest  female,  who  commands  respect  because  she  is 
loo  diffident  to  claim  it.  We  see  but  the  literary  Amazon,  who 
has  unsexed  herself  for  the  contest;  and  as  she  denies,  so  nei- 
ther can  she  claim,  consideration  or  quarter.  Such  were  our 
first  feelings  on  reading  these  far  from  lady-like  volumes.  But 
we  are  unwilling  to  give  pain  even  where  no  tenderness  is 
shown  for  ourselves.  We  have  no  vindictive  feeling  to  gratify, 
no  object  to  advance,  but  the  great  cause  of  charity,  in  which 
all  are  interested.  We  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  to  remem- 
ber as  far  as  possible  what  the  writer  has  herself  so  completely 
forgotten ;  and  while  we  speak  the  truth,  which  it  is  our  duty 
to  make  public,  labour  to  suppress  the  indignation  which  this 
sti'ange  perversion  of  its  first  principles  is  but  too  well  calcu- 
lated to  provoke. 

And  indeed,  if  the  subject  were  less  serious,  we  could 
laugh  at  the  extraordinary  ignorance  of  our  plainest  doc- 
trines which  this  singular  production  betrays.  We  conceived 
that  our  opinions  with  regard  to  marriage  and  divorce  were 
so  well  known  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  misunder- 
stand them.  Yet  the  hero  of  this  elaborate  tale, — a  zealous 
and  well-instructed  Catholic, — in  whose  family,  too,  several 
similar  alliances  have  already  taken  place,  is  thrown  into 
despair,  when  he  learns  the  invalidity  ot  his  marriage  with  a 
lady  because  she  was  a  Protestant. — (Vol.  iii.  p.  41.)  A  pe- 
nitent is  represented  as  making  the  confession  of  his  sins  by 
handing  in  to  the  priest  an  ivory  tablet,  upon  which  they  are 
written ;  and,  more  ridiculous  still,  the  aforesaid  hero,  on  an- 
other occasion,  finding  reason  to  believe  that  a  former  wife, 
whom  he  had  imagined  long  since  dead,  is  still  alive,  spends 
several  years  at  Rome  in  expectation  of  a  divorce  from  his 
first  wife,  still  living,  and  a  confirmation  of  his  second  mar- 
riage; which  divorce,  to  crown  the  absurdity,  is  actually 
granted  upon  certain  conditions  ! !  (Vol.   iii.  p.  164.)     The 
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story  is  made  to  hinge  mainly  upon  these  glaring  blunders; 
into  which  we  could  not  have  conceived  it  possible  that  any 
well-informed  Protestant,  much  less  one  who  would  venture  to 
make  us  the  subject  of  a  book,  could  possibly  have  fallen. 

But  let  turn  to  the  story.  The  great  actors  in  the  plot  of 
the  Monk  and  the  Married  Man^  are  the  De  Veres,  an  English 
Catholic  family  of  rank,  and  of  considerable  fortune.  Sir 
Hugh  De  Vere  had  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  sister 
of  the  Marchese  di  Montalbano,  an  Italian  nobleman,  having 
died  within  a  few  years,  Sir  Hugh  contracted  a  second  alliance 
with  an  English  lady,  who  had  been  educated  a  Protestant, 
but  upon  her  marriage  conformed  to  the  observances  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  A  son,  Clement,  and  two  daughters,  Cathe- 
rine and  Henrietta,  were  the  fruit  of  the  second  marriage; 
and  Sir  Hugh,  "  as  Reginald,  his  only  child  by  the  former,  ap- 
peared to  inherit  his  mother's  delicacy  of  constitution,  had 
little  difficulty  in  consenting  to  the  proposal  of  his  late  lady's 
brother,  the  Marchese  de  Montalbano,  that  the  child  should 
be  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  pass  the  opening  period  ot  his 
life  in  the  more  genial  clime  of  Italy."  While  yet  a  child,  he 
had  witnessed,  and  only  by  accident  escaped,  the  barbarous 
massacre  committed  in  the  church  of  Nepi,  by  the  French  re- 
volutionary troops  in  1798.  The  bloody  scene  imparted  a 
tinge  of  gloom  to  his  young  mind,  which  was  fostered  by  the 
"unfortunate  system  of  tuition"  under  which  he  was  placed: 
and  as  he  was  "  educated  at  Rome,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  each  revolving  year  found  him 
more  narrow  in  opinion,  and  more  intolerant  in  creed." 
There  was  one  of  that  order,  a  Franciscan  friar,  Louis  Fitz- 
gerald, who  exercised  an  especial  influence  over  his  future 
destinies.  Under  his  care,  he  grew  into  the  "  bigoted  adhe- 
rent of  a  superstitious  creed."  The  contrast  of  the  two  cha- 
racters, master  and  pupil,  is  in  the  author's  peculiar  style, 

"De  Vere  was  a  bigot,  Fitzgerald  a  fanatic.  Blind  veneration  for 
his  ancient  creed,  coupled  with  a  sincere  desire  to  fulfil  each  duty 
she  enjoined,  were  the  characteristics  of  Reginald's  belief;  while  zeal, 
fiery  enthusiastic  zeal,  was  the  leading  feature,  or,  it  may  be,  the 
prevailing  hue,  of  that  possessed  by  Fitzgerald.  The  stake,  the  in- 
strument of  torture,  base  deceit,  or  pious  fraud,  all  were  alike  to  him, 
frovided  by  such  means  the  interests  of  his  Church  might  be  advanced, 
t  mattered  not  what  engine  he  employed ;  let  Rome  be  served,  her 
power  augmented,  or  her  votaries  increased,  and  the  grand  object 
being  gained,  the  end,  he  thought,  would  justify  the  means ;  an  error 
common  with  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  one  also  into  which 
ill-regulated  zeal  sometimes  betrays  the  enlightened  Protestant," — vol. 
i.  p.  14. 
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The  gloomy  and  ascetic  disposition  of  Reginald,  who,  from 
his  early  years,  was  disposed  to  take  orders,  afforded  too  fa- 
vourable an  opportunity  of  advancing  this  grand  object,  the 
Church's  aggrandizement,  to  be  overlooked  by  the  zealous 
Franciscan.  But  as  the  youth,  in  his  present  circumstances, 
was  "  a  prize  of  trifling  value,"  compared  with  Sir  Reginald 
De  Vere,  the  representative  of  an  ancient  English  baronetcy 
and  the  heir  of  a  rich  domain,  Fitzgerald  used  all  his  arts  to 
defer  the  fulfilment  of  his  intentions  till  the  death  of  his 
father  should  place  him  in  the  possession  of  the  title  and  the 
estate.  These  deep  and  well  adjusted  plans  are  rendered 
abortive  by  the  causes  traditionary  in  the  art  of  novel-manu- 
facture: a  secret  attachment  to  a  lady  of  humble  rank,  whose 
father  is  at  feud  with  Reginald's  uncle,  leads  to  a  private 
marriage.  But,  in  a  short  time,  the  faithlessness  of  his  bride, 
who  elopes  with  a  French  adventurer,  and,  as  he  conceives, 
perishes  at  sea,  destroys  his  hopes  of  peace  forever,  and  deter- 
mines him  to  put  his  early  resolutions  into  execution  without 
delay.  Meanwhile,  he  becomes  accessory  in  another  capacity  to 
the  service  of  the  Church  ;  which,  "  where  her  interests  are  at 
stake,  has  never  been  remarkable  for  fastidious  notions  of  mo- 
rality." (p.  67.)  A  certain  Cardinal  G.,  who,  of  course,  "  has 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  tortuous  paths  of  court  intrigue, 
that  suspicion  and  concealment  had  become  his  very  nature, 
(p.  68),  has  a  mission  of  importance  to  the  Spanish  court. 
Fitzgerald  proposes  Reginald  De  Vere  to  undertake  it:  and 
the  discussion  of  his  fitness  is  a  capital  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  "  tortuous  policy"  of  Rome. 

"  '  He  is  a  good  Catholic'  enquired  the  cardinal. 

"  *  A  most  upright  conscientious  one  !' 

*• '  Conscientious  ?'  replied  Cardinal  G.,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to 
indicate  that  he  considered  nicety  of  conscience  no  particular  recom- 
mendation in  an  emissary, '  conscientious  did  you  say  ?' 

"  '  Aye,  your  eminence,  such  was  my  expression.' 

"  '  And  what  if  conscience  should,  through  mistaken  notions,  inter- 
fere with  duty.  These  are  times,  when  men  of  pliant,  supple  prin- 
ciples, will  often  prove  themselves  more  useful  and  edicient  instru- 
ments, than  their  more  stubborn,  conscientious  fellows.  Zeul,  led  by 
knowledge,  tempered  with  discretion,  is  a  weapon  belter  adapted  for 
our  present  purpose,  than  nicely  of  conscience.  You  understand  my 
meaning,  holy  brother.' 

"  '  Perfectly.  Yet  may  I  ask  your  eminence,  niih  much  humility, 
if  all  men  may  not  be  considered  as  machines,  and  as  such,  used  and 
guided  '  surely  tliere  is  in  every  breast  a  string,  which,  if  we  have 
sagacity  enough  to  pull  ai-ight,  the  puppet  moves,  and  speaks,  aye 

d2 
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even  thinks  as  we  would  have  it.  Let  De  Vere  be  persuaded  he 
stands  on  holy  ground,  is  acting  upon  holy  principles,*  (an  almost  im- 
perceptible smile  flitted  across  his  eminence's  countenance),  '  and  his 
obedience  will  prove  itself  as  unreserved,  as  his  courage  is  unflinching.' 

"  A  wise  man  is  said  to  have  remarked, '  he  wished  men  had  been 
created  without  either  conscience  or  spirit  of  inquiry,'  observed  the 
cardinal,  returning  to  his  old  position. 

"  '  In  forbidding  the  exerciseof  private  judgment,  our  Church  stifles 
the  one,  and  binds  the  other  wholly  to  her  will.' 

"  '  And  she  does  well  and  wisely,*  quickly  rejoined  the  cardinal." — 
vol.  i.  pp.  60-3. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  this  mission,  at  the  Spanish 
court,  we  are  left  in  ignorance;  but  may  draw  what  conclu- 
sion we  please,  from  the  characters  of  its  worthy  projectors, 
and  from  the  fact  that  it  fails  through  the  honesty  oi  Reginald. 
Being  thus  relieved  at  his  post,  in  consequence,  by  the  more 
supple  Fitzgerald,  he  takes  the  opportunity  to  visit  his  rela- 
tives in  England.  The  family  picture  of  the  De  Veres  is  the 
very  opposite  of  attractive.  Clement  is  highly  gifted,  but 
haughty  and  vindictive;  Catherine,  cold,  selfish,  and  little- 
minded  ;  Henrietta,  good-natured,  but  destitute  of  mind  or 
energy ;  Clara  Montgomery,  a  niece  of  Lady  De  Vere,  who, 
though  brought  up  at  her  house,  has  been  educated  a  Pro- 
testanti  is  the  only  tolerable  person  amongst  them. 

In  religion  it  is  even  worse  :  nor  indeed  is  there  a  single 
Catholic  portrait  in  the  work  which  is  not  the  same.  Lady 
De  Vere  is  but  nominally  a  Catholic.  Sir  Hugh,  a  perfect 
indifferentist,  professing  that  "  the  next  world  is  not  a  nut- 
shell." With  some,  the  attachment  to  religion  is  the  result 
of  habit  or  convenience :  with  others,  of  blind  unreasoning 
superstition.  Clement  is  an  undisguised  unbeliever;  and 
Helen  Templar,  his  intended  bride,  is  free  in  her  religious 
opinions. 

"  •  Are  you  quite  certain  that  the  opinions  you  attribute  to  Miss 
Templar,  were  not  in  fact  your  own  ?'  asked  Reginald. 

"  '  No.  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  imagine,  I  have  the  power  of  influ- 
encing her.  At  the  same  time  I  am  bound  to  confess,  I  cordially 
agree  with  her  in  contemning  the  puerile,  childish  frivolities.' 

"  '  Clement,'  interrupted  Reginald,  *are  you  an  unbeliever  ?' 

**  Clement  remained  silent,  and  a  thrill  of  horror  crept  over  the  more 
serious  Reginald. 

"  '  Reginald,'  at  length  replied  Clement,  *  I  cannot  bow  my  mind 
to  receive  as  truth,  that  which  appears  to  me  a  mass  of  fabulous  impos- 
ture, nor  can  I  see  devotion  in  a  set  of  ceremonies,  which,  whatever 
they  may  be  to  others,  to  me  are  little  better  than  absurdities.' 

" '  You  mean  then  to  apostatize,  turn  Protestant  P' 
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*"No;  I  still  adhere  to  the  family  faith  ;  it  is  not  only  the  oldest, 
but  as  the  merry  monarch  wittily  enough  observed,  the  most  gentle- 
manlike."*— vol.  i.  pp.  174-5. 

We  doubt  not,  that  the  author  describes  us  according  to 
her  own  impressions ;  and  can  only  regret  that  she  did  not 
take  more  pains  to  inform  herself  upon  a  matter  so  important 
in  its  own  nature,  and  involving  so  directly  the  candour  and 
sincerity  of  the  entire  Catholic  body.  Who  does  not  perceive  the 
tendency  of  this  family  sketch?  Is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  this 
series  oi  Catholic  portraits,  without  a  single  exception,  such 
as  we  have  described  them,  is  intended,  just  as  much  as  if  the 
purpose  were  openly  avowed,  to  represent  the  Catholic  creed 
as  an  absurd  and  incongruous  system,  whose  votaries  are 
attached  only  by  the  bond  of  external,  but  unbelieving,  con- 
formity, or  the  degrading  fetters  of  dark  and  unreasoning 
superstition?  What  can  be  more  unfair  than  this  covert 
species  of  attack  ?  But  we  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  here,  nor 
snail  we  stop  to  combat  the  flippant  note,  which,  without  ])ro- 
ducing  or  referring  to  a  single  authority,  assures  the  reader 
that  this  claim  to  antiquity  which  Clement  puis  forward,  is 
"entirely  fallacious;''  tnat  "  in  fact,  all  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
Popery  are  innovations,  and  some  comparatively  recent.  'I  he 
doctrine  of  Transubstantialion  was  first  broached  by  a  monk 
named  Paschasius  Iladbertus,  of  the  abbey  of  Corbay,  about 
the  year  820.  The  papal  usurpation  dates  from  the  year  800. 
Image  worship,  from  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury;  auricular  confession,  from  about  the  year  1215;  the 
elevation  or  adoration  of  the  Host,  a  few  years  later  I"  These 
are  serious  truths,  too  solenui  to  be  discussed  in  this  rapid 
page :  and  indeed  we  believe  there  is  not  much  imprudence 
m  leaving  "old  Popery"  to  fight  her  own  battles  with  this 
shallow  though  dogmatical  assailant. 

Clement  De  Veres  vindictive  temper  increases  with  iiis 
years.  An  instance  of  its  exercise,  betraying  great  littleness 
as  well  as  pride,  which  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  Miss  'I'em- 
plar,  determines  her  to  break  ofF  her  intended  marriage 
with  him.  His  affections  appear  to  have  been  but  little  en- 
gaged, but  the  refusal  is  a  mortal  blow  to  his  pride ;  and  in  a 
paroxysm  of  rage  and  disappointment,  he  declares,  that  if  she 
do  not  revoke  her  decision,  he  will  immediately  take  the  vows 
of  some  religious  order  upon  the  continent.  Helen,  after  a 
violent  struggle,  has  the  firmness  to  persist ;  and  Clement's 
proud  and  obstinate  temper,  proof  against  the  prayers  of  his 
father,  and  the  remonstrances  of  Reginald,  who  now  relin- 
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quishes  his  own  intention  of  going  into  the  Church,  and  even 
against  the  consciousness  that  he  possessed  not  one  of  the  dis- 
positions, but  rather  despises  them  all,  hurries  him  into  the 
noviciate  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  San  Ignatio,  (Ignazio) 
at  Rome.  He  openly  avows  to  his  brother  the  determination 
of  winning  his  way,  not  to  the  perfection  of  the  monastic  state, 
but  to  the  power  and  authority  over  the  minds  of  men,  wJiich 
ecclesiastical  rank  is  sure  to  bestow  upon  the  master  spirit. 
Upon  this  absurd  and  unnatural  proceeding,  a  perfect  cari- 
cature of  passion,  without  even  disappointed  affection  to  give 
it  probability,  the  remaining  plot  of  the  story  is  constructed. 

Then  comes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  full  exposure  of  the 
arts  employed  by  the  crafty  superior,  to  secure  the  valuable 
novice  from  the  possibility  of  withdrawal.  The  picture  is  as  old 
as  the  art  of  novel  writing;  but  the  author  seems  to  calculate 
that  there  are  some  for  whom,  if  it  possesses  not  the  smack  of 
novelty,  it  will  be  sure,  notwithstanding,  from  its  genuine 
savour  of  orthodoxy  to  be  agreeable. 

"  Decies  repetita  placebit." 

"  Pending  the  duration  of  Clement's  probationary  year,  the  supe- 
rior of  St.  Ignatio,  a  keen  discerner  of  the  human  heart,  had  carefully 
adopted  his  treatment  of  the  young  disciple  to  the  peculiar  bias  of  his 
mind,  and  the  motives  which  so  evidently  swayed  him  in  choosing  ihe 
mouastic  life.  Marks  of  distinction  that  raised  him  above  his  fellow- 
novices,  were  perpetually  awarded  him.  One  of  the  brotherhood,  a 
man  of  taltnt,  family,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  attached  himself 
to  Clement,  and,  by  his  artful  flattery,  soon  gained  no  trifling  ascend- 
ancy over  the  young  man,  and  through  the  medium  of  this  individual, 
not  only  was  De  Veres  character,  and  even  inclinations,  fully  dis- 
played to  the  astute  superior,  but  his  ambitious  cravings  were  encou- 
raged, his  self-sufficiency  fed,  and  his  visionary  hopes  upheld.  Did 
Clement  weary  of  the  monotonous  confinement,  it  was  hinted,  aye, 
more  than  hinted,  that  the  rubicon  once  passed,  and  he  a  prefessed 
member  of  the  community,  the  restraint  which  ever  galled  and  irri- 
tated his  fiery  spirit,  would  be  withdrawn.  Did  he  evince  the  faintest 
symptoms  of  repentance,  his  pride  was  instantly  invoked  ;  and  it  was 
asked,  even  with  taunts,  whether  he  would,  indeed,  retrace  his  steps, 
and  prove  himself  a  weak,  irresolute,  unstable  man  P  Did  yeaniings 
of  natural  aflTcction  arise,  his  eye  was  quickly  pointed  to  the  bright 
(rack  ambition  spread  before  his  half-bewildered  brain,  and  lest  the 
supplications  of  his  family  should  avail  to  shake  his  purpose,  their 
letters  were  carefully  withheld,  and,  excepting  in  the  abbot's  presence, 
all  intercourse  with  relative  or  friend,  was  strictly  prohibited. 

"And  the  rubicon  was  crossed,  the  infatuated  Clement  pronounced 
the  awful  vows;  and,  when  repentance  was  impossible*  when  the 
irksome  fetters  had  been  rivetted  for  life,  he  discovered  his  mistake. 
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All  tokens  of  dislincUou  were  withdrawn  ;  or,  if  he  were  in  any  ntea- 
sure  singled  out  from  his  companions,  it  was  by  the  severity  and 
harshness  of  the  superior's  hcuriiig  towards  him." — vol.  i.  p.  285*8. 

The  mistake  once  discovered,  Clement,  by  his  unmonastic 
spirit,  soon  draws  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the  superior. 
Upon  one  occasion,  however,  policy  induces  the  wily  abbot  to 
overlook  the  rebellion,  and  the  young  monk  feels  as  if  he  had 
obtained  a  triumph  over  his  oppressork  Nothing;  could  be 
more  puerile  than  the  picture  which  is  drawn  of  his  proceed- 
ings. He  struts  about  with  a  jaunty  air  among  the  solenm 
brotherhood;  accosts  gaily,  and  in  unseemly  tones,  the  gravest 
among  the  number,  and  concludes  by  whistling  an  operatic 
air  !  But  these  false  spirits  soon  subside,  and  the  cold  realities 
of  conventual  life  rise  in  all  their  weariness  before  him.  But 
he  has  passed  the  rubicon  indeed,  and  retreat  is  impossible. 
He  seeks  to  forget  his  misery  in  the  pui'suit  of  ecclesias- 
tical ambition;  and  to*find  in  the  hollow  dreams  of  craft- 
bought  power,  a  substitute  for  that  social  happiness  which  he 
feels  that  he  has  dashed  from  his  lips  for  ever. 

Several  years  have  elapsed.  Lady  De  Vere,  broken-hearted 
by  the  desertion  of  her  favourite  child,  has  declined  by  slow 
degrees,  and  died.  Her  daughters  are  married:  Catherine 
to  Lord  Woodstocke,  a  political  Papist  peer,  and  Henrietta,  to 
Captain  Wyldeman,  a  Protestant  and  a  soldier  of  fortune.  Sir 
Hugh,  in  silent  despondency,  is  fust  following  his  wife  to  the 
grave ;  and  his  only  consolation  is  in  the  unremitting  atten- 
tions of  Clara  Montgomery,  who  has  now  grown  up  to  woman- 
hood. In  this  position  of  affairs,  Reginald  returns  to  England; 
and,  according  to  the  established  rules  of  romance,  begins  to 
fall  in  love  with  Clara.  This  is  an  admirable  opportunity  of 
bringing  out  the  bigotry  of  the  papistical  creed. 

*•  The  pleasurable  train  of  thought  into  which  Reginald  had  fallen, 
was  suddenly  suspended,  by  the,  to  his  mind,  startling  recoUeciion, 
that  Clara  was  a  heretic ;  and  almost  instantly  his  feeling  assumed 
another  colouring.  He  wished  that  siic  had  not  received  him  kindly  ; 
that  she  had  left  his  mother's  portrait  uncopiod,  had  neglected  to  pre- 
serve his  sketches.  For,  so  proud  and  bigoted  had  Reginald  De 
Vere  become,  that  he  felt  it  a  degradation  to  be  in  any  measure  be- 
holden to  a  member  of,  as  he  believed,  a  false  and  blinded  Church  ; 
and,  quickly  leaving  the  apartment,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  own 
room,  where  he  remained  till  after  the  second  dinner  bell  had  sounded, 
and  in  place  of  this  little  incident  becoming  the  means  of  drawing 
them  to  closer  intimacy,  it  seemed  only  to  increase  the  distance  and 
formality  of  his  deportment." — vol.  u.64-6. 

And  Reginald  De  Vere  is  the  only  conscientiously  profes- 
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sing  and  practising  Catholic  in  the  entire  three  volumes  !  What 
is  the  necessary  inference?  That  our  creed  is  a  narrow 
and  intolerant  system,  which,  if  we  act  up  to  its  dictates,  not 
only  shuts  us  out  from  all  friendly  intercourse  with  the  mem- 
bers of  another  Church,  but  makes  it  a  duty  to  hate  and  des- 
pise them, — to  shrink  from  receivingany  obligation  or  contract- 
ing any  tie,  which  may  subvert  or  weaken  this  pious  detestation 
— that  we  conceive  ourselves  bound  to  eschew  every  friendly 
office, — that  we  wish  not  to  be  treated  with  ordinary  kindness, 
— to  receive  no  mark  of  affection  or  esteem, — that  no  heretic 
pencil  should  copy  the  portrait  of  our  venerated  mother,  no 
heretic  hand  preserve  our  early  sketches  as  a  remembrance  of 
ourselves, — lest  it  should  tempt  us  to  violate  the  holy  abhor- 
rence of  heretics,  which  is  the  true  characteristic  of  pure 
untainted  orthodoxy. 

The  struggle  between  growing  passion  and  waning  ortho- 
doxy was  long  and  painful,  but  it  leiiiiinates,  as  in  a  novel  it 
must,  in  the  triumph  of  the  former,  and  the  marriage  of  the 
heretic  Clara  Montgomery  with  the  bigot  Reginald,  now,  by 
the  death  of  his  father.  Sir  Reginald  De  Vere.  Thus  at  the 
very  moment  which  had  been  so  anxiously  awaited,  the  victim 
had  escaped  from  the  toils  of  the  conspirators ;  and  the  rich 
prize,  just  as  it  became  worth  the  seizing,  was  lost  for  ever  to 
the  Church  !  This  was  a  case  where  casuistry  must  strain  to  the 
utmost  the  limits  of  its  pliant  morality;  and  where  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church  may  legitimatize  any  proceeding,  no  matter 
how  atrocious.  *'  They  must  be  parted,"  argued  Fitzgerald  ; 
"  any,  alt  vieaiiH  must  be  resorted  to.  In  such  a  case  all  things 
are  justifiable''' — vol.  iii.  p.  100.  The  result  is  a  series  of  the 
most  diabolical  fraud  and  villany.  Sir  Reginald  is  summoned 
to  Rome,  on  the  ground  that,  no  dispensation  having  been 
obtained,  his  marriage  with  a  heretic  is  inra/id.  Every  re- 
presentation is  used  to  induce  him  to  sever  the  liated  con- 
nexion. His  brother  Clement,  and  Fitzgerald,  are  the  osten- 
sible actors  in  the  plot,  but  the  cardinal  already  alluded  to,  and 
even  his  holiness  Fius  VII  himself,  are  behind  the  scenes,  and 
lend  it  their  full  sanction  and  approval. 

Nor  is  this  all.  These  attempts  proving  fruitless,  a  deeper 
and  more  villainous  expedient  is  devised.  Documents  are  pro- 
duced, which  testify  that  his  first  wife  Angela  is  still  living; 
and  circumstances  are  recalled  to  his  memory  which  render  it 
but  too  probable.  His  marriage  with  Clara  is  thus  invalid 
upon  a  double  ground.  The  wretched  baronet  is  driven  to 
despair.     For  two  years  he  struggles  against  the  machinations 
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employed  against  him.  But  in  vain.  The  enemy  has  laid  his 
toils  in  too  wide  and  secure  a  train.  Escape  is  beyond  his 
power.  His  only  hope  is  a  divorce  from  his  first  wife,  which 
he  accordingly  proceeds  to  seek  from  the  pope ;  and  at  lerigth 
obtains  (!!)  on  condition  of  surrendering  his  Italian  property, 
appropriating  to  the  uses  of  the  Church  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  yearly  revenue,  and  dedicating  his  son  Walter,  bom 
during  his  absence  from  England,  to  the  priesthood  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Fitzgerald  and  Clement  being  despatched 
to  England  upon  some  of  those  dark  missions  in  which  Rome 
delights,  the  latter  becomes  the  bearer  of  this  proposal  from 
Reginald  to  his  unhappy  wife,  who,  in  hopeless  ignorance  of  the 
causes  of  his  protracted  absence,  is  pining  away  at  home  in  this 
worse  than  widowhood.  But,  false  in  private  feeling,  as  un- 
principled in  religion,  Clement  discharges  the  mission  with 
malicious  duplicity.  Concealing  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  given,  and  the  object  it  was  intended  to  secure,  he  con- 
tents himself  with  presenting  the  order  which  Sir  Reginald 
had  given  for  the  delivery  of  his  child.  The  unhappy  mother, 
bt'lieving  herself  now  indeed  deserted  by  her  heartless  husband, 
and  confirmed  in  the  impression  by  the  treacherous  repre- 
sentations of  Clement,  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  unfeeling 
mandate,  and  the  mediator,  doubly  false,  in  his  letter  to  Sir 
Reginald,  places  the  refusal  to  the  account  of  indifference  and 
want  of  affection  for  her  husband. 

Sir  Reginald  refuses  to  believe,  and  despite  an  ecclesiastical 
mandate,  prohibiting  all  communication  with  his  heretic  wife, 
hurries  to  England,  that,  if  it  be  true,  he  may  learn  from  her 
own  lips  the  fatal  intelligence.  Alas !  all  things  combine 
against  the  unhappy  man.  Lady  De  Vere,  under  the  convic- 
tion that  he  has  come  in  person  to  compel  the  enforcement  of 
the  cruel  order,  confirms  by  her  conduct  the  worst  representa- 
tions of  her  enemies.  Sir  Reginald  leaves  her  in  despair.  A 
long,  heart-broken  letter  declares  the  unhappy  truth  to  his  wife. 
The  announcement  is  too  much  for  her  intellect,  already  loo 
severely  tried.  She  rises  from  the  perusal  of  the  fatal  letter  a 
miserable  maniac  ! 

But  enough  of  the  tragedy.  Let  us  hasten  to  the  denoue- 
ment. A  disjigreemcnt  between  the  worthy  confederates  in 
this  infernal  scheme,  which  leads  eventually  to  a  complete  rup- 
ture, lets  in  the  light  upon  their  dark  doings.  Clement,  who 
through  the  arts  of  Fitzgerald  has  been  recalled  from  the  joint 
mission,  and  cited  to  appear  at  Rome,  betrays  the  conspiracy, 
and  Reginald  succeeds  in  cont|H>lling  from  the  Franciscan  a 
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confession  of  the  forgery,  and  a  certificate  of  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  whom  the  false  monk  had  himself  attended  at  her  last 
hour.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  Lady  De  Vere  recovers 
her  reason.  Sir  Reginald,  by  the  death  of  a  relative,  succeeds 
to  the  title  and  estates  of  Lord  Audley  ;  and  they  are  all  left  in 
fair  way  of  long  enjoying  their  sorely  periled  happiness.  It 
does  not  end  here. 

"  On  the  third  day  subsequent  to  their  arrival,  Reginald,  after  hav- 
ing been  for  some  time  buried  in  deep  reflection,  suddenly  rose,  and 
taking  Walter  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  Lady  Audley. 

" '  Clara,'  said  he,  with  great  earnestness,  '  you  once  asked  me  to 
suffer  you  to  educate  our  child  a  Protestant ;  you  have  yourself  al- 
luded to  that  requisition,  and  you  have  admitted  that  my  acquiescence 
was  impossible.  To  say  the  truth,  I  saw  it  in  that  light — to  speak 
candidly,  I  considered  the  request  unfair;  but  I  think  differently  now. 
Take  him,  therefore  ;  do  what  you  will  with  him  ;  make  him  a  — ' 

"Lord  Audley  paused,  and  Clara,  scarcely  daring  to  believe  her 
senses,  whispered  the  word  he  should  have  spoken. 

'•'Yes,  such  as  you  yourself  are,  dearest;  teach  him  to  resemble 
you,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied.' 

"  *  You  really  will  allow  our  precious  Walter  to  be  reared  a  Protes- 
tant ?  Oh,  Reginald,  how  happy  you  make  me ;  I  dared  not  venture 
to  expect  such  happiness.  My  kind,  kind  Reginald ;'  and  Clara 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

" '  Nay,  Clara,  it  is  scarcely  kindness,'  said  Lord  Audley,  smiling. 

"  *  Then  it  is  conviction,'  cried  Clara  eagerly.  '  Reginald,  your  eyes 
are  opening  to  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.' 

"  '  Indeed,  Clara,  I  have  seen  enough  to  shake  my  faith  in  her  in- 
fallibility ;  and  although  I  am  aware  it  would  be  unfair  to  blame  any 
religious  system  on  account  of  the  individual  misconduct  of  its  mem- 
bers, still,  in  the  present  instance  I  fear  ii  is  the  Chinch  of  Rome 
rather  than  her  minister,  which  is  in  fault.  For  is  it  not,  alas!  her 
creed  and  policy  to  proselytize  by  any  means — to  prevent  what  she 
considers  heresy,  by  the  use  of  any  instrument  ?  Fitzgerald  has 
acted  towards  us  the  part  of  an  unchristian  man ;  a  part  which  I  be- 
lieve numbers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  would  severely  re- 
probate ;  but  for  all  that,  one  ivhich  the  Church  of  Rome  herself 
would  justify ;  and  feeling  this,  I  have  no  longer  any  hesitation  in 
conforming  to  your  wishes.  Waller  shall  be  a  Protestant'  (this  time 
the  word  was  clearly  uttered);  'and,'  Lord  Audley  added  in  a  gayer 
tone,  'when  he  is  old  enough,  I  suppose  he  will  join  his  fellow-Pro- 
testants in  consigning  me  to  eternal  misery.' 

" '  No,  no,  not  the  most  intolerant  spirit  would  have  done  that,  even 
in  former  times  ;  and  now,  now  that  your  views  are  so  much  altered, 
oh,  Reginald,  you  tell  me  I  must  teach  Walter  to  believe  as  I  do. 
Why  not  rather  say  that  he  must  copy  you  ?'  and  Clara  looked  an- 
xiously towards  her  husband ;  he  turned  bis  bead  away. 
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"  '  Clara,  you  expect  too  much  at  my  nge,  and  after  having  been  so 
very  rijjid,  you  must  rest  satisfied  if  I  become  less  of  the  bigot.'     .     . 
"  '  But»  dearest  Reginald,  yon  will  not  surely  stop  here  ?' 
"  '  Yes,  yes,  I  shall,'  he  answered  quickly." — vol.  iii.  pp.  303-6. 

Notwithstanding  this  declaration,  however,  the  author  deter- 
mines not  to  do  things  by  halves. 

"  Not  many  nionths  afterwards,  Frances  Merivale  spent  some  very 
happy  weeks  at  Kavenswood,  and  on  returning  to  Sandilands,  brought 
with  her  the  intelligence  that  Clara's  dearest  wish  »vas  gratified  :  Lord 
Andley  had  gradually  relinquished  every  former  error,  and  was  be- 
come a  staunch,  and  thoroughly  consistent  Protestant." — vol.  iii. 
p.  309. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  for  his  consistency  that  she  makes 
her  convert  carry  his  intolerance,  as  well  as  creed,  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  ledger.  Perhaps,  however,  she  considers  the  fol- 
lowing arrangement  with  regard  to  the  household  at  Ravens- 
wood,  quite  enough  religious  liberty  for  Papists. 

"  '  Pray,'  inquired  Mrs.  Leyton,  '  how  does  Lord  Audley  manage 
about  his  household  ;  has  he  sent  all  his  Roman  Catholic  servants 
about  their  business  ?' 

"  *  No,'  replied  Frances,  '  I  believe  not  one  has  left  his  service.' 
'•♦And  whatis  done  respecting  mass?  Does  Mr.  Winwood  officiate?* 
"•  No;  the  chapel  is  never  nsed.  Mr.  Winwood  remains  at  Ra- 
venswood,  not  as  officiating  priest,  hut  as  an  old  and  valued  family 
friend.  The  Roman  Catholic  scn'ants  have  liberty  to  attend  the  cha- 
pel at  Wilston,  Ijord  Audley  merely  insisting  that  they  shall  join  the 
daily  worship  of  the  family,  which  he  himself  conducts.'" — vol. iii. 
pp.  3 15- It?. 

Here,  with  this  most  appropriate  and  orthodox  conclusion, 
end  the  trials  of  the  "  married  man."  The  after  history  of 
"the  monk,"  is  left  untold,  and  we  fancy  there  are  not  many 
who  will  deplore  the  omission.  We  can  scarcely  regret,  that 
the  three  legitimate  volumes  having  been  duly  filled  up  at  this 
point  of  the  narrative,  the  pious  author  has  been  spared  the 
trouble  of  drawing  further  upon  imagination,  for  a  history 
which  we  could  not  hope  would  improve  either  the  head  or 
heart  of  the  reader.  \\c  have  given  the  main  story  of  this 
Atrnnge  fiction,  as  incongruous  in  its  plan,  as  it  is  puerile  and 
uiuidtural  in  the  description  of  character.  There  are  of  course 
many  side-scenes,  which  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
bring  forward.  Tiie  death  of  Helen  Templar  is  a  most  gra- 
tuitously painful  tragedy,  without  even  the  recommendation  of 
being  strikingly  related ;  and  an  episode  of  a  young  monk, 
Enrico,  who  plays  no  part  whatever  in  the  main  plot,  is  intro- 
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duced,  with  laudable  disregard  of  all  the  unities,  place,  time, 
and  character,  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  an  effective  chapter 
on  the  horrors  of  the  inquisition.  It  is  too  absurd  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  and  indeed,  as  it  is  plainly  a  favourite,  and 
elaborately  executed,  it  would  be  a  pity  that  it  should  not  see 
the  light.  The  youth,  by  the  seductive  example  of  Clement, 
has  been  betrayed  into  the  same  unbelieving  state  of  mind,  and 
falls  under  the  searching  eye  of  the  holy  office.  The  mystery 
of  its  proceedings  is  described  secundum  artem.  On  Clement's 
return  from  England,  he  misses  the  youth  from  his  accustomed 
place  in  the  conventual  choir.  His  first  enquiries  are  vain.  At 
length,  one  of  the  brotherhood,  with  a  gesture  of  silence 
and  mystery,  his  lip  quivering  with  horror,  whispers  in  accents 
which  curdle  Clement's  blood,  "  the  Inquisition  '"  The  rest 
is  according  to  the  established  form  of  the  inquisitorial  tragedy. 
Clement  of  course  discovers  a  subterraneous  passage,  which  he 
proceeds  to  examine.  After  encountering  a  "  hoary  caitiff" 
monk  in  the  descent,  who  most  opportunely  faints  with  terror 
in  time  to  save  Clement  the  trouble  of  knocking  his  brains 
out,  he  discovers  two  keys  upon  the  ground,  and  by  the  aid  of 
one,  opens  with  great  difficulty  a  massive  door,  which  creaks 
upon  its  rusty  hinges.  He  finds  himself  in  a  dungeon,  dimly 
lighted  by  two  tapers,  and  garnished  with  the  proper  propor- 
tion of"  mephitic  dew,  noisome  reptiles,  and  dull  slimy  mois- 
ture trickling  down  its  walls." 

"  The  apartment  was  extensive,  and  in  many  places  the  arched^ 
ceiling  rested  upon  ponderous  columns  of  grey  stone,  whence  were 
suspended  iron  chains  and  rings,  intended  obviously  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  those  whose  wretched  doom  it  was  to  tenant  that  most 
frightful  cell. 

"  On  first  entering,  Clement  had  been  unable  to  distinguish  any- 
thing cleai'ly,  or  to  penetrate  the  far  recesses  of  the  loathsome  cham- 
ber ;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  a  iev  moments  had  enabled  his  visual  organ 
to  become  accustomed  to  the  glimmering  twilight,  he  discerned  a  low 
platform,  and  on  it  a  human  figure.  He  approached,  and  stood  uncer- 
tain whether  the  haggard  form  which  he  saw  before  him,  stiff,  drawn 
out  beyond  its  natural  stature,  and  closely  chained,  hand,  neck,  and 
foot,  could  be  Enrico. 

"He  spoke  ;  the  wretched  prisoner  raised  his  eyes,  and  murmured 
Clement's  name. 

"'  Enrico,'  exclaimed  Clement,  kneeling,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
that  of  his  unhappy  friend  ;  '  How  is  it  T  find  you  in  this  unhappy 
condition  ?' 

"  'Enrico  looked  at  Clement, '  I  am  condemned  for  heresy ,' said  ho, 
'  and  every  moment  I  expect  my  death.' 
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♦"Your  death?'  rejoined  Clement,  unwilling  to  beliere  the  possi- 
bility of  an  event  so  horrible,  and  for  which  his  conscience  once  more 
told  him  he  was  answerable,  '*  Your  death,  Enrico  ?  nay,  nay,  you 
will  not  surely  die.  Did  I  not,  even  within  this  last  half  hour,  en- 
counter your  gaoler ;  and  was  it  not  to  provide  you  with  the  means 
of  prolonging  existence  he  had  been  here  P  This  bread,  this  water, 
here  is  even  wine, — at  least,  unless  niv  eyes  drceive  me.' 

'• '  True,  tlie  brother  Anselmo  has  been  here.  Moreover  he  warmly 
urged  me  to  partake  of  the  aliments  he  brought ;  but  it  was  with  no 
merciful  intent,  Clement ;  I  am  condemned  to  die  ;  a  death  of  torture 
is  prepared  for  me ;  and  they,  the  hellhounds  who  adjudged  my  death, 
would  gladly  lengthen    my  existence,  and  with  it  my  sufl^erings !' 

"  •  Your  doom  is  really  fixed  ?' 

"  *  Lift  up  your  eyes  towards  the  roof,  there  hangs  ray  executioner.* 

"  Clement  did  look,  and,  at  the  highest  portion  of  the  vaulted  ceiling, 
saw  a  sharp  flat  instrument,  so  placed,  that  when  suffered  to  descend, 
it  must  alight  on  the  unfortunate  Enrico's  brow.  The  pendulum,  one 
of  the  means  of  punishing  heresy,  resorted  to  by  the  Inquisition,  is  a 
sharp  instrument  so  constructed  that  it  becomes  longer  at  each  vibra- 
tion. It  is  placed  directly  above  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  victim, 
who  endures  the  agony  of  beholding  the  approach  of  his  executioner. 
It  pierces  Hrst  the  skin  of  the  nose,  and  still  vibrating,  continues  to  cut 
on,  till  life  becomes  extinct. 

"  '  Giuseppe,'  said  he, '  it  is  rusty  ;  the  blood  of  the  last  wretch  who 
died  as  I  must  die,  is  still  clinging  to  it.' 

"  '  Enrico,'  said  Clement,  shuddering,  '  you  shall  not  die.' 

" '  Hark,  listen/  gasped  Enrico,  and  Clementheard  a  sullen,  creak- 
ing sound. 

"  Both  raised  their  eyes,  the  pendulum  was  slowly  moving ;  had 
begun  its  fatal  oscillations  ! 

"The  faint  hectic  which  flushed  Enrico's  wasted  cheek  while 
speaking  to  Giuseppe,  gave  place  to  a  livid  paleness.  He  gasped  for 
breath,  then  closed  oiseyes,  breathing  one  word  alone  ;  that  word  was 
— mother. 

♦'Clement  flung  himself  upon  his  friend,  and  endeavoured  to  draw 
the  youth  from  his  perilous  position,  but  in  vain.  In  addition  to 
being  securely  bound,  FiUrico  was  tightly  fitted  in  a  groove. 

'• '  Leave  me,'  he  murmured, '  leave  me,  Giuseppe,  and  pray,  if  in- 
deed there  be  a  God,  that  he  will  speedily  terminate  my  suflTerings.'' 

'♦  But  Clement  would  not  listen,  the  instrument  was  fast  descend- 
ing ;  a  few  vibrations  more,  and  it  must  reach  its  victim.  With  the 
frantic  strength  of  madness,  Clement  dragged  tlie  chain  which  bound 
Enrico's  waist.  It  was  not  massive,  for  as  no  deliverance  from  with- 
out was  apprehended,  the  office  of  the  ligature  had  been  simply  to 
confine  the  prisoner  to  one  position  ;  another  wrench,  and  the  staple 
which  secured  one  end  of  the  chain  gave  way,  But  there  were  other 
fastenings  at  the  wrist,  the  ankles,  and  the  throat,  these  yielded  also ; 
and,  when  the  hideous  instrument  had  reached  the  point  when  its  fell 
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office  should  have  begun,  Enrico,  fainting  and  weak,  leant  upon  his 
deliverer's  arm. 

"  '  That  wine,'  cried  Clement,  '  nay,  swallow  it,  Enrico,  you  will 
need  strength,  for  you  must  fly.  The  garden  wall  down  by  the  river 
is  not  impassable.  In  fact,  it  must  not  be,  for  it  will  prove  your  only 
means  of  egress.  Quick,  quick,  we  may  not  lose  a  moment ;  lean  on 
me.'  " — vol.  iii.  pp.  221-7. 

This  we  are  assured  is  no  fancy  sketch,  no  tale  of  a  distant 
age,  intended  merely  as  a  stirring  exercise  of  the  imagination, 
or  a  source  of  passing  interest,  without  any  purpose  beyond 
the  excitement  of  the  moment.  It  in  a  sober  and  deliberate 
description^  which  the  reader  is  expected  to  believe.  We  may 
be  led  to  imagine,  a  serious  note  suggests,  "  that  such  hellish 
contrivances  were  the  offspring  of  a  darker  age,  and  that  their 
use  has  passed  away ;  but  we  should  do  wrong,  even  in  these 
our  days  ;  and  although  her  powers  are  comparatively  limited^ 
the  Im/tiisition  has  not  wanted  victims."  Did  no  silent  con- 
sciousness arise,  when,  at  the  close  of  this  glowing  sketch,  the 
author  asked  what  must  be  the  nature  of  a  creed  which  sus- 
tains itself  by  such  a  prop? 

And  this  is  a  picture  of  Catholic  principles  and  manners! 
not  in  a  distant  age,  or  a  foreign  country,  but  at  home,  among 
ourselves,  and  in  our  own  day  !  This  is  held  out  to  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  as  a  portraiture  of  our  habits  of  every-day  life ! 
Our  clergy  are  unprincipled  hypocrites,  holding  no  law,  but 
that  which  the  interests  of  the  Church  dictate;  our  people  are 
blind,  unenquiring  bigots,  or  secret  unbelievers,  scarce  dis- 
guising their  contemptuous  scepticism  ! 

Gladly  indeed  would  we  look  upon  it  in  a  less  gloomy  spirit. 
But  the  unhappy  truth  stares  us  too  clearly  in  the  face.  It  is 
vain  to  suppose,  that  these  characters  are  introduced  only  for 
the  purpose  of  heightening  the  effect ;  that  the  craft  and  villany 
here  attributed  to  a  few  individuals,  is  not  intended  as  a  sketch 
of  the  general  body.  We  cannot,  with  all  anxiety  to  interpret 
favourably,  forget  that  there  is  no  set-off  to  this  bad  picture, 
nothing  to  relieve  the  darkness  of  its  colouring.  We  see  too 
evidently,  that  the  unchristian  conduct  of  Fitzgerald  is  repre- 
sented, not  as  his  own,  but  that  of  his  Church;  what  "the 
Church  of  Rome  herself  would  justify." 

"  •  Remember,'  said  Frances  Merivale, '  how  many  good  and  exem- 
plary Catholics  there  have  been  ;  and  as  Walter  is  so  intelligent,  and 
apparently  so  well  disposed,  hope  that  he  will  rank  with  Pascal, 
Fenelon,  Bossuet,  and  Massillon.' 

'•  *  I  dare  not.  I  have  seen  the  working  of  that  false  religion,  and  I 
can  only  view  it  as  a  moral  mildew,  beneath  whose  poisonous  influence 
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nothing  gond  or  lovely  can  survive.  The  worthless  weed,  the  loath- 
some reptile,  may  meet  its  pestilential  breath  ui)harme<J,  but  for  all 
other  things — oh,  they  must  die  in  such  an  atmosphere,'  said  Lady 
De  Vere. 

"  Frances  felt  it  was  impossible  to  dispute  the  justice  0/  the  obser- 
vation."— voi.  iii.  p.  106. 

We  are  disposed  to  make  every  allowance  for  the  tempting 
metaphor  in  which  this  sweeping  denunciation  is  conveyed. 
But  it  will  not  do.  The  same  unworthy  sentiment  is  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  The  conduct  attributed  to  the  actors  in 
the  diabolical  plot  against  De  Vere,  is  not  the  result  of  their 
own  moral  turpitude.  It  is  the  direct  working  of  their  creed  ; 
it  is  all  laid  at  the  door  of  the  "moral  mildew."  Fitzgerald, 
we  are  told,  "  w<is  no  hypocrite,  he  was  perfectly  sincere  in 
his  opinions:  what  then  must  be  the  nature  of  the  creed  which 
he  held  V — vol.  iii.  p.  285.  And  in  truth,  how,  according  to 
the  writer's  judgment,  could  it  be  otherwise. 

** '  Yes,'  said  Clement  gloomily,  '  my  fate  is  clear,  I  shall  add  an- 
other to  the  long  list  of  victims  to  a  Church,  who,  by  the  fallacies  she 
inculcates,  drives  men  to  infidelity,  and  then  exacts  a  fearful  penally 
for  the  opinions  she  has  herself  engendered.' 

"  Such  of  my  readers  as  may  have  seen  much  of  the  adherents  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  in  those  countries  where  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  prevails  in  full  force,  will  readily  allow  the  truth  of  Clement's 
observation,  [n  fact,  the  members  ol  that  communion  are  called 
upon  to  believe  so  much,  that,  unless  blindly  bigoted,  they  usually 
become  latitudinarians,  even  to  the  verge  of  infidelity." — vol.  iii. 
pp.  250-1. 

And  this  is  the  writer  who  professes  her  "  hope  of  freeing 
herself  from  even  the  suspicion  of  harbouring  unkindly  feel- 
ings towards  the  individual  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  !" 
Verily  she  has  the  happiness  of  possessing 

"  That  dark  lantern  of  the  spirit. 
Which  none  see  by,  but  those  who  bear  it." 
But  we  have  wearied  out  our  reader's  patience,  and  our  own, 
with  these  extracts,  which,  for  us,  possess  no  interest  beyond 
their  very  absurdity.  If,  however,  we  have  dwelt  thus  long 
upon  so  silly  and  pointless  a  production,  it  is  not  that  we 
attach  the  smallest  importance  to  its  contents ;  but  that  we 
would  unite  the  well-disposed  of  every  party,  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  reviving  spirit  of  bigotry,  to  which,  as  one  of  a 
numerous  class,  it  is  calculated  to  pander.  Far  from  injuring, 
such  productions,  must,  in  the  judgment  of  every  rational 
man,  advance  the  interests  of  our  cause.     We  have  no  fear 
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that  there  is  any  one  silly  enough  to  believe,  that  men  are, 
even  at  this  moment,  dragged  away,  silently  and  mysteriously, 
to  the  dungeons  of  the  inquisition,  and  put  to  death  by  a  lin- 
gering and  ingenious  torture.  We  can  scarcely  deem  it  pro- 
bable, that  there  are  many  antipopish  throats,  capacious 
enough  to  swallow,  or  stomachs  sufficiently  powerful  enough 
to  digest,  the  idea  of  this  base  and  villanous  conspiracy,  into 
which  monks,  priests,  cardinals,  and  even  Pius  himself,  are 
made  to  enter.  Had  the  history  been  carried  back  a  few  cen- 
turies, all  had  been  well, — or,  as  it  is,  if  the  prize  in  question 
were  worth  the  trouble,  a  duke,  or  even  a  viscount, — there 
might  be  something  in  it.  But  a  paltry  baronet ! — pshaw — she 
should  have  baited  the  trap  with  something  worthy  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical rapacity  she  pourtrays ! 

"  Nee  Deus  intersit,  nisi  dignns  vindice  nodus." 

But  putting  its  impi-obabilities,  and  still  tnore  its  injustice, 
out  of  view  altogether,  what  we  would  ask,  is  the  good  object 
which  reading  such  as  this  is  expected  to  promote,  or  what 
portion  of  the  community  is  it  likely  to  benefit  ?  Will  the 
Catholic  be  won  from  "  the  error  of  his  ways,"  by  what  he  can- 
not but  deem  a  coarse  and  unnatural  caricature  of  all  that  he 
has  hitherto  held  sacred  and  venerable  ?  Will  the  wavering 
Protestant  be  arrested  in  his  career  of  doubt  and  uncertainty? 
Is  there  in  these  entire  three  volumes,  or  in  any  one  of  the 
many  similar  works  in  which  the  season  is  so  fertile,  a  single 
principle  in  which  he  will  find  a  secure  resting-place  ?  Surely, 
far  from  removing,  this  harsh  and  flippant  abuse  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  without  a  single  argument  to  support  it,  will  rather 
tend  to  confirm  his  doubt,  or  perhaps  convert  it  into  a  cer- 
tainty. And  for  the  steadfast  and  unwavering,  if  such  there 
be  among  the  readers,  what  single  element  of  good  does  it 
contain  ?  No  religious  instruction,  no  moral  truth,  relieves 
the  harsh  and  embittered  page.  No  lesson  of  history  or  doc- 
trine may  be  learned  amid  the  vapid  outpourings  of  hollow 
zeal,  hollow  because  it  possesses  not  charity,  which  is  its  essence 
and  its  soul !  Alas!  there  is  no  good  purpose  it  can  advance, 
no  honest  cause  which  it  can  subserve.  One  purpose  alone  it 
can  forward, — it  can  minister  but  to  one  cause,  the  hateful 
growth  of  discord,  the  unholy  cause  of  bigotry. 

When  last  we  called  our  reader's  attention  to  this  far  from 
unimportant  subject,  we  had  occasion  in  examining  a  number 
of  anticatholic  works,  to  compare  them  with  a  publication  then 
comparatively  new,  Geraldine.  We  cannot  refrain  from  again 
placing  it  side  by  side,  with  this  vain,  and,  to  forget  every 
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serious  feeling — silly  production.  How  different  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  conceived,  the  style  in  which  it  is  executed  I  No 
idle  declamation,  no  drawing  upon  the  imagination  for  effect, 
no  attempt  to  veil  the  difficulty  in  a  maze  of  words,  or  deprive 
it  of  its  efficacy  even  by  those  artifices  which  fiction  might 
seem  to  render  legitimate.  No  effort  to  refute  a  creed  by  dis- 
torting and  blackening  the  character  of  those  wlio  profess  it  ! 
Simple,  but  solid  reasoning,  honest  and  open  discussion,  are 
the  sole  instruments  here  employed.  And  how  amiable  the 
temper  in  which  they  are  wielded  !  Not  an  unkind  word,  not 
an  ungentle  sentiment  !  No  imputation  of  wrong  or  unworthy 
motives,  not  a  shadow  of  this  unamiableand  ungenerous  dis- 
position. Strong  in  the  consciousness  of  the  truth  herself  had 
found,  she  would  lead  others  by  the  same  broad  and  open 
path  I  Meekness  walks  hand  in  hand  with  knowledge, — cha- 
rity tempers  the  triumphs  of  faith  ! 

This  is  true  Christian  controversy.  And  if  ever  fiction  is  to 
beniadeitsvehicle,  itisthusitmust  beemployed, — truth,  meek- 
ness, above  all  charity,  its  ministers.  Conducted  in  this  spirit, 
we  shall  always  observe  it  with  interest,  whether  it  come  from 
friend  or  adversary,  secure  that  the  right  cannot  fail  to  be 
elicited  by  fair  and  impartial  discussion.  But  where  misre- 
presentation is  substituted  for  argument,  and  invective  takes 
the  place  of  reasoning,  where  charity  is  flung  to  the  winds,  and 
peace  forgotten  or  despised,  there  we  shall  hold  no  terms. 
And  we  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  we  shall  be  able 
to  rally  around  us  all  that  is  honourable  and  right-minded  in 
the  community,  prepared — 

"  In  every  honest  hand  a  whip," — 

to  scout  the  offender  from  the  rank  he  dishonours,  and  purify 
our  literature  from  a  stain  which  has  too  long  sullied  the  cha- 
racter of  a  free  nation. 


Art.  III. — Prospectmen  of  New  Life  Assurance  Companies 
( Various.) 

T^HIS  subject  has  been  much  written  about  within  the  last 
"^  few  years  ;  the  public  attention  has  been  awakened,  and 
the  number  of  the  offices  professing  to  grant  annuities  and  as- 
surances has  increased,  is  mcreasing,  and  ought — to  excite  the 
attention  of  the  legislature.  When  an  agriculturist  tries  a  new 
kind  of  crop,  he  Knows  that  it  will  in  its  growth  be  subject  to 
be  choaked  by  weeds  of  its  own,  or  destroyed  by  insects  which 
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thrive  better  on  that  food  than  on  any  other.  He  will  look  out 
in  time,  if  he  be  wise ;  but  are  all  agriculturists  wise? 

The  sound  policy  of  our  times  (sound  as  compared  with  that  of 
other  days)  leaves  every  individual  to  increase,  invest,  or  spend 
his  money  in  his  own  way.  It  matters  nothing  to  the  public 
whether  one  or  another  individual  speculates  well  or  ill ;  and  the 
loss  of  A  is  only  the  transfer  of  certain  moneys  to  B,  who  will 
in  all  probability  make  a  better  use  of  them.  So  it  is,  as  long 
as  the  ill  success  in  question  is  simply  the  consequence  of  pri- 
vate negligence  or  folly,  in  matters  which  most  persons  can 
manage  tolerably  well.  But  it  is  a  dangerous  extension  of 
this  rule,  to  propose  that  it  shall  apply  when  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  rare,  and  the  scarcity  of  it  tempts  the  ignorant  to 
assume  pretensions  to  it ;  still  more  dangerous  when  the  mis- 
chief done  is  of  an  irreparable  character,  though  only  to  an 
incautious  person;  and  most  dangerous  of  all  when  many  join 
in  the  undertaking,  which  is  to  bring  large  profit  or  disastrous 
loss,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  legislature  has  accordingly  often  interfered  with  regula- 
tions or  prohibitions.  The  medical  practitioner  must  pass  his 
examinations,  because  few  persons  can  know  a  pretender  from 
a  competent  physician,  and  the  mischief  done  by  the  former 
is  deadly.  The  trading  company  is  frequently  under  restric- 
tions imposed  for  public  protection ;  in  fine,  it  seems  to  be  a 
standing  principle  with  respect  to  large  undertakings,  that  law 
assumes  a  right  of  regulation  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  interests  concerned,  and  the  incapability  of  private  persons 
to  judge  for  themselves  whether  their  benefit  will  be  properly 
consulted.  If  this  be  so,  what  species  of  combination  better 
deserves  the  protection  of  wholesome  restrictions  than  that  of 
an  Assurance  Company  ?  Does  the  disinclination  of  specula- 
tors to  embark  in  them  render  such  interference  unnecessary  ? 
Let  the  dozens  of  offices  which  are  formed  every  year  answer 
that  question.  Are  the  sums  invested,  or  proposed  to  be  in- 
vested, puny  considerations  ?  "  Capital  500,000/. !  Capital 
One  Million  ! !  !"  The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  compare 
these  quotations  with  the  originals,  the  next  time  he  passes  any 
place  where  the  poor  bill-sticker  is  allowed  to  rest  his  limbs 
for  a  moment,  or  gets  the  wrong  half  of  the  Times  newspaper. 
Are  the  persons  whose  eyes  are  to  be  caught  by  the  preceding 
capitals,  those  who  ought  to  pay  for  a  happy  delusion  ?  It  is 
prudence  which  will  suffer,  if  anything  suffers ;  while  the  fool 
who  trusts  to  his  strong  limbs  and  sound  lungs  to  keep  him 
alive,  till  he  has  beaten  the  chapter  of  accidents,  will  think  he 
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was  the  prudent  person,  and  the  man  next  door,  who  made 
sure  (as  he  thought)  of  something  for  his  family,  was  the 
fool.  Are  those  persons  such  as  can  afford  to  pay  for  not 
knowing  that  which  they  never  could  have  known  ?  This  is 
the  worst  of  all ;  the  victims  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
be  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  never  had  much  to 
lose.  Lord  A,  and  honourable  jjentleman  B,  if  your  preserves 
had  been  in  half  the  jeopardy  which  the  preserves  of  the  poor 
man's  savings  may  very  soon  be  placed  in,  neither  Gods  nor 
men,  nor  (newspaper)  columns,  could  have  kept  you  from  show- 
ing that  you  know  the  rights  of  property  and  the  feelings  of 
the  injured  well  enough — sometimes.  Nor  can  you  turn  the 
tables  by  reminding  us  that  the  public  cared  as  little  for  your 
interests  in  the  matter  of  game  as  you  can  possibly  do  for  their's 
in  the  savings  of  their  own  industry ;  for  remember,  the  na- 
tion to  which  you  made  such  frequent  speeches  about  and  con- 
cerning your  manorial  rights,  was  not  your  certificated  game- 
keeper, while  you  are  the  appointed  guardians  of  that  nation's 
public  and  private  interests.  All  that  is  asked  of  you  is,  in 
the  inquiry  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  is  approaching,  to 
put  your  fellow-citizens  on  a  level  with  your  partridges;  and 
may  you,  in  return,  be  enabled  to  disperse  before  the  firet 
of  September,  and  enjoy  your  care  of  the  latter  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  protected  the  former  as  effectually. 

There  exists  at  present  an  unlimited  right  to  offer  terms  of 
assurance,  except  only  when  the  office  calls  itself  a  friendly 
society,  and  assures  support  in  sickness,  as  well  as  a  sum  at 
death.  In  this  case,  the  rules  by  which  every  society  is  to  be 
guided  must  have  their  safety  certified  by  two  actuaries,  or 
persons  skilled  in  calculation,  before  that  society  can  commence 
operations.  But  if  the  proposed  company  be  a  simpleassurance 
company,  it  may  play  with  the  money  of  any  person  whom  it 
can  niduce  to  trust  it,  in  any  manner  it  pleases.  If  twelve  self- 
made  directors,  having  duly  nominated  a  physician  and  ac- 
tuary, choose  to  undertake  the  assurance  of  lives  at  half-a-crown 
per  cent,  for  all  ages,  there  is  nothing  at  this  moment  to  hin- 
der them  except  their  own  sense  and  prudence.  They  may 
think  that  the  time  is  not  yet  come  for  terms  of  so  very  low  a 
nature;  nor  is  it  yet  come,  in  fact:  but  let  competition  run  the 
course  which  it  is  running,  and  wait  the  end.  We  know  well 
what  coach-proprietors  will  do  to  turn  a  rival  off  the  road ; 
and  though,  perliaps,  all  things  considered,  we  shall  not  get 
the  length  of  assurance  to  any  amount  offered  for  nothing,  and 
thanks  for  accepting  it,  yet  we  may  come  so  near  to  such  a 
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point,  that  a  number  of  so-called  assurance  offices  shall  fail — 
that  confidence  in  the  respectable  offices  shall  be  shaken, — 
that  the  growth  of  the  practice  shall  be  retarded, — and  that  the 
number  of  *'  truly  distressing  cases"  of  men  living  in  comfort 
and  maintaining  their  families  during  their  lives,  and  leaving 
them  in  destitution  at  their  deaths,  shall  occur  in  rapidly  in- 
creasing numbers. 

Well,  but  why  should  not  this  trade,  as  well  as  every  other, 
be  left  to  itself?  We  grant  that  imprudent  persons  will  be 
ruined;  but  is  it  not  best  for  the  public  that  competition  should 
lower  everything  to  its  proper  price  ?  Best  for  the  public  !  If 
a  lion's  mouth  were  opened,into  which  every  man  in  the  country 
were  required  anonymously  to  drop  an  account  of  the  measures 
which  he  should  consider  best  for  himself  with  reasons,  an  expe- 
rienced statesman,  with  an  honest  mind,  and  aclear  head,  would, 
if  he  could  read  and  arrange  all  the  documents,  have  before  him 
such  materials  for  legislation  as  never  yet  existed.  But  sup- 
pose another  orifice — an  ass's  mouth  it  should  be — into  which 
every  person  was  to  drop  his  notions  of  what  he  considered  best 
for  the  public,  with  reasons  also ;  already  the  newspapers  give  us 
some  notion  of  the  materials  which  would  be  thereby  collected, 
though  the  editors  do  not  allow  it  to  be  as  complete  as  it  might 
be.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  propositions,  in  furtherance  of 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  privately  pro- 
ceed upon  the  hypothesis  that  number  one  is  that  greatest 
number  ;  but  these  being  detected  and  eliminated,  there  would 
remain  a  large  quantity  of  materials,  which  would  be  nearly 
what  they  were  intended  to  be.  Much  of  this  would  be  lea- 
vened by  the  principle  of  free  competition  carried  everywhere. 
Let  all  teach,  for  competition  will  show  the  good  and  cheap 
teacher ;  let  all  heal,  and  good  drugs  and  attendance  will  be 
themselves  mere  drugs ;  let  all  be  trusted — the  rogue  can 
never  compete  in  the  long  run  with  'the  honest  man.  The 
dunce,  who  cannot  think  because  his  teacher  did  not  think  be- 
fore him,  will  know  better  next  time  he  wants  to  be  educated 
(would  he?);  the  quack  who  kills  the  father,  will  lose  the 
practice  of  the  children  and  neighbours  (will  he  ?)  ;  and  the 
man  of  sharp  practice,  whose  conscience  is  eased  by  the  consi- 
deration that  he  is  spending  in  dollars  what  he  plundered  in 
pounds,  will  not  find  a  market  for  his  commodity  (this  is  the 
approved  phrase)  if  he  ventures  to  England  again.  The  last 
is  true,  because  we  have  the  Old  Bailey,  an  establishment  whose 
date  is  anterior  to  the  times  of  free  competition. 

Competition  in  buttons  is  invaluable ;  it  improved  machinery, 
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employs  workmen,  and  produces  an  excellent  article.  If  they 
are  found  to  break,  we  go  elsewhere  for  others ;  and  though 
we  sustain  some  loss  and  much  annoyance,  yet  upon  the  whole 
we  do  not  demand  the  interference  of  the  legislature.  Nor, 
with  regard  either  to  buttons  or  many  other  such  matters,  do 
we  much  fear  the  unreasonably  low  prices  at  which  they  can 
sometimes  be  bought ;  we  may  suspect  that  the  seller  will  ruin 
himself,  or  cheat  the  wholesale  dealer ;  but 

"  No  matter,  though  the  fellow  be  a  knave. 
Provided  that  the  razors  shave." 

If  we  rise  a  little  higher,  as  high  as  the  top  of  a  stage-coach, 
we  find  competition  leading  to  consequences  of  some  moment : 
it  upsets  the  vehicle,  and  breaks  the  passengers'  limbs.  It  is 
all  competition ;  who  would  buy  nine  miles  an  hour  for  his 
money,  when  he  can  have  twelve  at  the  same  rate?  But  law 
here  steps  in,  and  prohibits  a  dangerous  article  from  being  sold, 
even  to  willing  purchasers.  There  is  no  plea  of  ignorance  to 
he  protected  ;  all  men  are  perfectly  aware  that  they  run  a  risk 
in  travelling  at  the  greatest  speed,  and  many  men  are  willing 
to  encounter  the  danger;  but  the  law  says  they  shall  not  do 
any  such  thing.  Does  any  one  object  to  this ':  then  he  may 
consistently  set  his  face  against  any  interference  with  assurance 
offices.  But  those  who  admit  that  the  law  is  in  the  right,  must 
join  with  us  in  calling  upon  parliament  to  regulate  the  unli- 
mited licence  of  contracting  engagements,  which  are  fatal  in 
their  consequences,  if  one  of  the  contracting  parties  turn  out 
to  be  insolvent.  We  say  absolutely  fatal  and  murderous  ;  for, 
if  an  insurance  office  were  to  break,  being  unable  to  fulfil  its 
engagements  to  a  considerable  number  of  men  at  an  age  too 
advanced  to  make  a  new  provision  for  their  families,  a  larger 
proportion  of  those  men  would  die  of  vexation  and  anxiety 
in  a  twelvemonth,  than  would  be  killed,  or  even  hurt,  if  they 
were  all  upset  in  stage-coaches. 

But  suppose  our  last  assertion  not  admitted,  and  leaving 
life  and  health  out  of  the  question,  suppose  it  asked,  whether 
the  legislature,  which  is  bound  to  protect  the  existence  of  all 
its  constituents,  would  be  unreasonably  beyond  precedent 
in  compellirig  them  to  a  certain  degree  of  prudence  in  the 
management  of  their  fortunes.  We  say  no;  and  we  cite  the 
case  of  the  law  as  it  stands  with  regard  to  bills  payable  after 
date.  If  a  man  give  money  without  consideration,  or  for  one 
which  is  insufficient,  or  even  purely  nominal,  the  cases  are 
very  rare  in  which  the  said  money  can  be  recovered.  But  if 
he  give  a  bill,  not  only  is  it  necessary  that  the  instrument  itself 
should  state  that  it  is  given  for  value  received,  but  its  validity 
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can  bedestroyed  upon  proof  that  consideration  was  not  given  for 
it.  How  is  this ; — an  abundance  of  cases  exist  in  each  of  which 
present  money  is  a  valid  payment,  but  an  express  promise  to 
pay  the  same  sum  in  a  year  is  void  ?  There  can  be  no  reason 
but  this ;  it  is  known  that  men  usually  think  before  they  pay, 
who  would  promise  to  pay  without  thinking,  or  upon  an  ex- 
aggerated estimate  of  their  future  means.  But  whatever  the 
reason  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  law  does  interfere  daily  to  annul 
a  contract,  where  it  would  recognize  an  act.  Now,  the  annul- 
ment of  a  contract  is  always  meant  to  be  the  redress  of  a 
wrong,  or  the  prevention  of  an  intended  wrong  :  what  is  to  be 
done  in  a  case  in  which  the  party  wronged  has  performed  his 
share  of  the  contract  ab  initio  ? — there  can  clearly  be  no  an- 
nulment, and  law  must  interfere  by  prevention. 

But  strong  as  may  be  the  necessity  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, which,  whatever  its  value  may  be,  is  the  only  one  to  be 
got,  the  question  must  at  last  arise,  what  sort  of  enactment  is 
to  follow  the  investigation?  The  details  must  depend  upon 
the  state  of  things  proved  in  evidence  to  exist ;  but  the  princi- 
ple must  be  restriction,  simple  restriction.  It  must  no  longer 
be  the  right  of  a  small  number  of  persons  to  constitute  them- 
selves guardians  of  the  dearest  interests  of  others,  whom  they 
induce  to  trust  them  by  flattering  promises,  and  the  most  bare- 
faced exajjgeralion  of  the  benefits  to  be  received.  Perfect  se- 
curity,  certain   gain,  the  most  liberal  terms :  as  safe  as  the 

national  debt,  as  rich  as  the  Equitable,  as  cheap  as  the . 

A  numerous  body  of  proprietors  have  signed  that  self-denying 
ordinance,  a  deed  of  settlement,  not  with  a  view  to  profit  (that 
is  low),  but  to  secure  to  the  public  the  "  blessings"  of  life  insu- 
rance, which  the  other  fifty  oflSces  have,  somehow  or  other, 
never  fully  comprehended.  But  if  it  should  happen  that  a 
profit  is  realized,  which  is  stated  as  very  certain,  in  spite 
of  the  low  terms  at  which  assurance  is  offered,  then  the  pro- 
prietors will  accept  a  fifth,  or  perhaps  two-fifths, — returning 
the  rest. 

A  prudent  man,  in  reading  such  a  prospectus,  asks  the  fol- 
lowing questions: — 1.  To  whom  am  I  to  trust  for  the  truth 
of  this  statement?  2.  Are  the  terms  asked  high  enough  to  en- 
able the  office  to  do  what  it  professes  to  do  ?  3.  How  much 
of  the  capital  is  paid  up,  and  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  di- 
rectors as  a  collateral  security  ?  4.  In  whose  hands  is  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  office?  5.  How  am  I  to  know  that  he  is  qua- 
lified for  his  duties?  6.  If  anything  should  go  wrong,  what 
security  is  there  that  a  timely  warning  can  be  given,  and  that 
it  will  be  taken  ?     At  present  he  must  answer  these  questions 
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to  himself  by  information  which  he  picks  up  where  he  can  ;  by 
the  vague  assurance  of  some  friend,  that  his  friends,  Mr.  A  and 
Mr.  B,  most  respectable  men,  are  director  and  actuary  ;  on  the 
faith  of  some  "eminent  mathematician,"  who  is  asserted  in  the 
prospectus  to  have  calculated  new  tables,  combining  the  best 
and  newest  information  upon  the  value  of  human  life.  He  takes 
some  authority,  and  presumes  knowledge  in  some  quarter 
or  other,  from  which  advice,  whether  printed  or  oral,  has  come 
to  him.  Before  we  proceed  to  suggest  methods  by  which  par- 
liament might  help  him,  we  must  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
province  of  authority  in  such  a  matter. 

There  is  a  great  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many,  perhaps 
most  persons,  which  the  dictionary  might  help  to  set  right. 
The  words  indispensable  and  sufficient  give  rise  to  it;  they 
are  confounded.  If  we  say  that  mathematical  knowledge  is 
indispensable  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  such  and  such 
inquiries,  we  shall  be  thought  to  have  said  that  it  is  sufficient. 
Such  is  not,  however,  the  case ;  and  we  have  two  extreme  opi- 
nions, both  very  common,  and  both  pernicious.  First,  we 
have  those  who  hold  that  the  indispensable  must  be  sufficient; 
secondly,  those  whose  bias  leads  them  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
sufficient must  be  worthless.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  proper  way 
of  stating  the  reason  for  the  inconceivable  reverence  in  which 
many  persons  hold  the  exact  sciences,  and  the  scorn  with 
which  those  branches  of  knowledge  are  treated  by  others.  If 
these  sects  were  compelled  to  live  for  six  months,  the  first  in 
houses  having  doors,  but  no  windows,  and  the  second  in  others 
having  windows,  but  no  doors,  the  first  might  feel  and  the  second 
see,  their  way  to  certain  definite  notions  by  which,  on  comparing 
notes,  they  might  find  themselves  some  way  advanced  towards 
the  manufacture  of  a  decent  treatise  on  the  use  of  knowledge. 

When  the  House  of  Commons  made  the  inquiries  into  the 
state  of  friendly  societies,  which  fill  a  thick  volume  with  the 
evidence  collected,  the  members  of  the  committee  must  have 
been  surprised  to  find  very  considerable  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  mathematicians  who  were  examined.  It  would 
have  been  surprising  if  it  had  not  been  so,  for  two  reasons, 
which  we  shall  treat  separately. 

To  proceed  upon  an  example :  a  work  before  us  says,  "  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  difficulty  of  equitably  distributing 
the  profits  of  an  assurance  company  among  its  members,  from 

the  fact  that  in  the  cases  submitted  by  the Assurance 

Society  in  1823,  for  the  opinions  of  scientific  men,  the  com- 
mittee of  tlie  society  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  staled 
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in  their  report,  that  the  men  of  science  Jiad  all  differed  from 
each  other  in  their  opinions  on  the  xuhject  /"  The  italics  and 
the  note  of  exclamation  are  those  of  the  writer  from  whom  we 
quote.  We  shall  now  cite  some  parallel  cases,  A  country- 
man who  went  to  see  the  American  calculating  boy,  was  ob- 
served to  have  somethino;  carefully  wrapped  up  in  a  handker- 
chief. When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  ask  a  question,  he  stepped 
forward,  and  begged  the  young  gentleman  to  tell  him  what  he 
had  got  in  his  handkerchief.  This  was  declined,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  interrogator.  Here  only  one  man  of 
science  was  consulted,  and,  though  but  a  chicken,  he  knew 
when  he  had  not  data  enough.  In  another  case,  the  person 
consulted  did  not  act  so  wisely.  It  was  a  young  Cambridge 
man,  one  of  those  who  cram,  who  was  asked  by  a  wicked  friend 
to  settle  the  question,  whether  the  oscillations  of  a  nonentity 
in  vacuo  are  or  are  not  affected  by  gravitation  ?  The  man  of 
science  here  consulted  took  to  his  tools,  and  in  less  than  a  week 
brought  his  friend  two  quires  of  paper,  ending  in  a  differen- 
tial equation,  which  he  could  not  solve.  Had  two  such  men  of 
science  been  consulted,  they  would  probably  hzive  differed  from 
each  other  in  their  opinions  on  the  subject  !  Here  a  society 
asks  half  a  dozen  men  of  science  for  an  equitable  distribution 
of  their  profits.  Why  do  not  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  have  all  their  cases  calculated?     Perhaps  the 

result  of  the  inquiry  made  by  the Assurance  Company 

has  deterred  them.  One  man's  equity  is  not  that  of  another 
man,  as  we  know  well  enough  in  the  affairs  of  life;  though  had 
the  half-dozen  men  (sound  mathematicians,  we  have  no  doubt) 
happened  to  agree  in  their  notions  of  equity*  their  science 
would  have  led  them  to  the  same  result,  within  the  millionth 
part  of  a  farthing,  had  such  been  thought  necessary.  Science, 
then,  did  not  lead  men  to  a  common  notion  of  what  was  equi- 
table :  put  it  in  italics  by  all  means,  but  why  so  sparing  of 
notes  of  exclamation  ?  They  are  not  charged  extra.  Seriously, 
to  form  an  idea  (our's  or  another's)  of  the  mode  of  equita- 
ble division  of  an  admitted  surplus,  requires  no  more  mathe- 
matics than  is  just  necessary  to  understand  the  operation  of 
compound  interest,  and  the  use  of  a  table  of  mortality ; 
provided   that  there  be  sense  enough  to   see  that  a  perfect 

•The  mathematical  reader  may  possibly  be  reminded  of  the  rule  for  the  equa- 
liun  of  payiiunts  (equity  agaiu)  wljicb  is  discussed  in  books  of  algebra  on  diffe- 
rent {{rounds,  and  different  results  are  arrived  at  The  commou  rule  is  equitable 
quoad  all  time  afa-r  the  last  payment  would  have  been  due  ;  a  mure  difficult  rule, 
preferred  by  the  writers  on  tlieory,  puts  tbc  parties  in  a  state  of  equity  at  an  in- 
icrmcdiate  time.     Either  is  equitable  on  its  own  notions. 
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comprehension  of  the  proper  principle  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  its  possessor  to  manage  the  details  of  the  division, 
and  to  give  the  results  of  the  mathematical  part  of  the  ope- 
ration. Here  is  a  mistake  frequently  committed :  while 
some  give  up  their  own  province  to  the  mathematician, 
others  invade  that  of  the  latter,  and  think  themselves  com- 
petent to  prescribe  the  rules  of  operation  consequent  on  the 
application  of  a  principle,  because  they  have  a  clear  view  of 
the  justice  of  that  principle.  Leaving  this,  however,  and  re- 
turning to  the  pomt,  we  repeat  again  that  mathematics  do 
not  teach  equity,  either  ethical  or  legal ;  and  those  who  send 
a  case  to  mathematicians  involving  money  paid,  and  do  not  state 
why  it  was  paid,  as  the  necessary  preliminary  to  ascertain  how 
it  ought  to  be  returned,  must  not  wonder  if  the  pre-mathenw- 
ticnl  considerations  necessary  to  apply  calculation,  lead  diffe- 
rent men  to  different  results.  We  do  not  expect  that  the  ac- 
tuaries themselves  would  agree  to  this;  we  suspect  that  nearly 
all  are  believers  in  the  one  true  and  immutable  assurance 
office,  and  take  the  method  of  division  of  profits,  and  many 
other  things,  to  be  necessary  consequences  of  the  application 
of  mathematics.  Until,  however,  they  are  agreed  among 
themselves,  there  is  no  occasion  to  dispute  this,  and  no  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  exactly  what  to  dispute. 

The  second  reason  why  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  mathematicians  on  points  connected 
with  our  subject,  is  this  :  that  mathematics  will  not  teach 
the  cardinal  virtue  of  prudence  any  more  than  that  of  jus- 
tice. They  may  show  the  prudent  man  how  to  act  pru- 
dently in  a  matter  of  computation,  and  the  just  man  now 
to  act  justly  ;  but  here  their  power  ends.  Some  men  are  by 
temperament,  actors  upon  a  degree  of  probability  in  their  favour, 
on  which  others  would  hardly  take  the  propriety  of  acting  into 
consideration.  The  former  set,  it  is  true,  are  daily  diminishing 
in  number,  some  by  getting  under  the  wheels  of  cabs,  others 
by  driving  gigs ;  in  fact,  the  melancholy  accidents,  as  people 
call  them,  which  are  the  natural  deaths  of  this  class  of  men,  are 
of  daily  record  in  the  newspapers.  Still,  however,  the  genius 
of  population  recruits  their  ranks,  and  it  is  very  possible  that 
an  actuary  may  be  found  among  them.  The  more  cautious 
individuals,  who  stop  at  the  crossing  till  the  cab  has  passed  by, 
and  know  and  feel  that  to  put  a  high-bred  horse  in  a  two- 
wheeled  carriage  is  against  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  may 
also  have  an  actuary  among  them ;  and  when  the  satne  case  is 
submitted  to  the  two  men,  the  results  arc  surprisingly  different. 
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"  'Jake  your  table  of  mortality  up  to  the  actual  state  of  things, 
or  a  trifle  above  it,"  says  the  sanguine  man.  *'  What  if  the  rate  of 
mortality  should  increase  in  the  next  fifty  years,"  says  the  pru- 
dent one.  "  Four  and  five  per  cent,  for  ever  !"  shouts  the  first, 
"  we  can't  always  be  at  peace,  and  you  must  average  your  rate 
of  interest;"  for  be  it  known,  a  bloody  war  is  as  much  in  the 
speculationsof  this  calculator  as  a  sickly  season  is  thrown  out  of 
them.  "  But,"  answers  the  other,  "  if  your  day  of  high  interest 
should  arrive,  the  three  per  cents.,  into  which  you  have  bought 
at  ninety-two,  would  fall  to  an  extent  which  would  make  you  lose 
the  profits  of  many  a  long  day  of  war  prices  and  war  interest." 
"  You  must  divide  largely,  and  get  business"  says  the  future  ex- 
perimental pavement  of  some  one  of  our  large  thoroughfares. 
"  Divide  safely,  and  get  good  business,  and  above  all,  keep  the 
means  of  fulfilling  your  engagements,  though  no  more  business 
should  arrive,"  answers  the  man  who  shall  die  in  his  bed,  if 
God  pleases.  If  such  differences  of  principle  exist,  and  they  do 
exist  widely,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  unlearned  part  of  the  community,  which  believes  it  to 
be  all  mathematics,  should  stare  at  the  results,  and  wonder  how 
it  was  that  Euclid  and  Archimedes  came  to  agree  so  well. 

Now  the  first  step  of  a  parliamentary  committee  must  be  to 
collect  evidence^  and  the  evidence  will  be  sure  to  exhibit  all  the 
differences  arising  from  men's  different  notions  of  justice  and 
prudence.  Will  they  separate  the  two  inquiries,  making  it  their 
first  business  to  ascertain  what  are  the  equitable  and  safe  rules 
of  conduct  which  our  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  will  en- 
able us  to  acquire,  and  afterwards  proceeding  to  learn  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  these  rules  ?  Will  they  help  the  evi- 
dence of  actuaries  in  the  first  inquiry,  by  applying  their  own 
sense  and  judgment  to  matters  on  which  they  are  as  competent 
to  decide,  after  hearing  opinions,  as  most  juries  are  upon  the 
cases  which  come  before  them  ?  and  will  they  afterwards  trust 
implicitly  to  those  same  actuaries  in  the  matters  of  calculation 
and  deduction,  in  which  their  own  opinions  are  good  for  no- 
thing, and  those  of  the  calculator  worth  but  little  before  the 
calculation  ?  If  they  can  draw  this  distinction,  they  may  frame 
a  report  in  which,  under  proper  advice,  they  will  lay  down 
sound  principles,  and,  under  proper  dictation,  present  the  re- 
sults of  these  principles.  The  first  will  partake  of  the  liability 
to  error  which  all  men  and  bodies  of  men  are  under  by  nature: 
the  second,  of  that  certainty  which  the  conclusions  of  exact 
science  may  reach  with  proper  care.  But  the  valuable  part  of 
such  an  investigation  (even  though  no  enactment  should  follow) 
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will  be  that  tlie  public  will  he  able  to  separate  the  part  of  the 
subject  in  which  caution  feels  its  way,  from  that  in  which  calcu- 
lation hews  out  its  road ;  and  the  houses  and  the  nation  will 
see  that  a  result  has  been  obtained.  There  will  be  no  more 
announcement  of  tables  calculated  by  "  eminent  mathemati- 
cians," upon  su|H'reminent  data,  without  any  exposition  of  the 
worth  of  the  latter,  and  the  methods  of  the  former. 

But  if,  as  was  the  precedent  set  by  the  committees  on 
friendly  societies,  they  should  dash  at  once  into  the  whole  sub- 
ject, in  an  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  result  out  of  the  answers 
given  by  different  men  to  questions  of  a  mixed  character;  they 
will  end  in  a  report,  which,  however  satisfactorily  it  may  prove 
that  men  differ  in  opinion,  will  not  set  the  reason  for  adopting 
one  opinion  rather  than  another  upon  any  very  intelligible 
basis.  The  committee  will  say  to  the  house  '*  the  subject  of 
our  inquiry  was  mathematical ;  the  mathematicians  differed, 
and  we  have  decided  between  one  mathematician  and  another." 
To  which  the  house,  if  it  be  wise  (and  the  wisdom  of  the  legis- 
lature is  notorious)  will  appoint  Mr.  Baron  Maule,  who  is  well 
known  among  mathematicians,  and  whose  position  will  be 
guarantee  for  his  impartiality,  to  examine  the  committee,  and  see 
if  they  be  fit  to  decide  between  differing  mathematicians.  But 
should  the  committee  follow  our  suggestion,  they  will  have  to 
report  as  follows:  *' Tlie  subject  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  being  the 
application  of  mathematical  deduction  to  assumptions  the  ex- 
tent of  which  must  be  regulated  by  prudent  attention  to  facts 
contained  in  the  statistics  of  human  life  and  the  history  of  the 
money  market.  The  committee  has  diligently,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  mathematicians  and  men  of  business,  endeavoured  to 
separate  the  assumptions  from  the  deductive  process;  and  they 
believe  that  they  have  succeeded  in  putting  the  former  in  a 
point  of  view  which  will  enable  the  house  to  see,  both  that  there 
are  matters  on  which  all  educated  men  may  assume  to  be  judges, 
and  that  those  matters  can  be  and  have  been  distinctly  sepa- 
rated from  the  others.  On  the  rest  of  the  subject,  your  com- 
mittee has  relied  entirely  on  the  results  of  professed  calculators ; 
which  agree  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  very  evident  that 
the  differences  of  opinion  existing  among  mathematicians 
should  long  ago  have  led  the  public  to  suspect  that  there  was 
something  not  entirely  mathematical  among  the  data  of  the 
question." 

All  writers,  be  the  subject  what  it  may,  trace  the  origin  of 
I  he  inquiry  they  are  pursuing  to  some  ancient  nation,  gene- 
rally the  Greeks  or  Romans.    In  obedience  to  this  rule,  we  lay 
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it  down  that  the  first  assurance  office  was'established  in  Egypt, 
and  was  the  act  of  a  celebrated  minister  of  that  country,  named 
Joseph,  who  received  a  supernatural  warning  that  seven  abun- 
dant harvests  were  to  be  followed  by  seven  years  of  extreme 
scarcity.  He  accordingly  established  a  corn  assurance  through- 
out the  country,  and  collected  the  overplus  of  the  abundant 
harvests,  to  meet  the  deficiencies  of  the  succeeding  ones.  If 
the  Egyptians  had  been  what  the  Phoenicians  afterwards  be- 
came, a  commercial  and  sea-faring  nation,  they  might  possibly 
havemadeanothercountry  their  assuranceofficeagainstscarcity; 
and  in  modern  times,  the  progress  of  civilization  and  trade  has 
enabled  every  country  to  consider  others  as  insurers  against  the 
fluctuations  of  crops  of  every  kind.  For  it  is  found,  that  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs,  great  departures  from 
the  average  do  not  exist  on  a  large  scale.  Whatever  may  be 
the  fluctuations  in  one  country,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  they 
are  compensated  in  another,  and  in  a  long  succession  of  years, 
even  in  the  same  country.  So  far  does  this  law  extend,  that 
we  find  it  even  in  the  indications  of  the  moral,  as  well  as  the 
physical  state  of  society.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  pro- 
portions of  different  crimes  are  as  constant  from  year  to  year 
as  those  of  different  diseases ;  and  statistical  researches  are  daily 
making  it  more  apparent,  that  the  operation  of  law  extends 
itself  even  to  those  actions  which,  in  each  particular  case,  are 
dependant  upon  the  will  of  an  individual.  This  very  curious 
subject  may  here  receive  some  discussion,  because,  as  we'  shall 
see,  the  general  theory  of  insurance  (not  confined  simply  to 
life  or  fire)  very  much  depends  upon  the  recognition  of  the 
state  of  things  described  above. 

The  old  astrologers  sometimes  asserted  that  the  stars  pos- 
sessed an  actual  compelling  power  over  the  minds  of  men;  so 
that  though  in  most  cases  the  will  of  the  individual  was  obedient 
to  this  power,  yet  if  in  any  case  it  were  to  happen  that  a  person 
had  a  mind  to  do  one  thing,  and  his  stars  had  settled  that  he 
should  do  another,  the  latter  would  certainly  get  the  better. 
Such  a  belief  as  this  could  not  continue  in  the  minds  of  edu- 
cated men ;  accordingly,  we  find  others,  with  Roger  Bacon, 
maintaining  that  the  influence  of  the  stars  is  physical,  acting 
on  the  mind  through  the  body,  as  a  headache  or  fever  might 
do ;  thus  making  it  possible  for  the  individual  to  overcome  a 
dissuading  star,  just  as  he  might  do  either  of  the  disorders 
mentioned,  by  strong  motive  or  by  mental  energy.  Now,  if 
we  take  away  the  stars,  and  put  the  laws  and  usages  of  society 
in  their  plao^,  we  must  all  admit  that  they  exercise  a  power 
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upon  the  mind,  not  so  much  with  reference  to  particular  acts, 
at  the  time  of  doing  them,  as  to  the  state  of  the  principles, 
fears,  or  hopes,  which  is  gradually  brought  on  by  the  constant 
working  of  external  circumstances.  All  this  is  mere  truism ; 
we  admit  it  when  we  allow  of  some  excuse  for  the  crimes,  ex- 
cesses, or  credulity,  of  ignorance,  for  example.  But  truism  as 
it  is,  there  are  many  who  dispute  beforehand  the  likelihood 
that  permanent  causes,  acting  in  the  same  manner  from  year 
to  year,  should  produce  nearly  the  same  effects,  numerically 
speaking ;  that  for  instance,  the  number  of  persons  out  of  a 
thousand  taken  at  hazard,  who  cannot  resist  a  given  temptation, 
should  be  found  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  those  out  of  another 
thousand  who  cannot  resist  it.  Some  will  allow  their  previous 
objection  to  neutralize  all  evidence,  however  great;  others 
will  yield  to  collections  of  facts.  With  the  first  there  is  no 
dealing;  with  the  second  we  may  proceed  to  show  that  the 
principles  of  insurance  may  be  facilitated  in  their  own  com- 
prehension by  examining  the  method  of  proceeding,  the  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken,  and  the  dangers  to  be  feared ;  at  the  same 
time  choosing  a  case  in  which  none  of  those  common  notions 
have  been  formed,  which  are  prevalent  with  respect  to  life  or 
fire  insurance. 

We  have  some  reason  to  suppose  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made*  to  establish  a  society  for  insuring  the  honesty  of  clerks^ 
secretaries^  collectors,  and  all  those  persons  who  usually  are 
obliged  to  find  a  friend  to  become  security  (that  is  insurance) 
for  them.  This  at  first  sight  may  seem  a  strange  and  hazard- 
ous undertaking ;  but  a  little  consideration  will  make  it  obvious 
that  all  the  objections  which  appear  incidental  to  the  scheme, 
might  have  been  made  to  a  life  assurance  company,  if  such  a 
thing  were  now  to  start  for  the  first  time. 

If  a  thousand  banker's  clerks  were  to  club  together  to  in- 
demnify their  securities,  by  the  payment  of  one  pound  a  year 
each,  and  if  each  had  given  security  for  500/.  it  is  obvious  that 
two  in  each  year  might  become  defaulters  to  that  amount,  four 
to  half  the  amount,  &c.  without  rendering  the  guarantee  fund 
insolvent.  If  it  be  tolerably  well  ascertained  that  the  instances 
of  dishonesty  (yearly)  among  such  persons  amount  to  one  in 
five  hundred,  this  club  would  continue  to  exist,  subject  to  be- 
ing in  debt  in  a  bad  year,  to  an  amount  which  it  would  be 
able  to  discharge  in  the  good  ones.     The  only  question  neces- 

*  Since  this  was  written,  the  office  has  began  to  act.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
parties  concerned,  but  we  are  confident  that,  with  good  and  honest  management, 
such  a  society  wouldbe  profitable  to  its  conductor*,  and  useful  to  its  customers. 
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sary  to  be  asked  previous  to  the  formation  of  such  a  club  would 
be,  may  it  not  be  feared  that  the  motive  to  resist  dishonesty 
would  be  lessened  by  the  existence  of  the  club,  or  that  ready- 
made  rogues,  by  belonging  to  it,  might  find  the  means  of  ob- 
taining situations  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been  kept 
out  of  by  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  security  among  those 
who  know  them.  Suppose  this  to  be  sufficiently  answered  by 
saying  that  none  but  those  who  could  bring  satisfactory  testi- 
mony to  their  previous  good  conduct,  should  be  allowed  to  join 
the  club  :  that  persons  who  now  may  hope  that  a  deficiency  on 
their  parts  will  be  made  up  and  hushed  up  by  the  relative  or 
friend  who  is  security,  will  know  very  well  that  the  club  will 
have  no  motive  either  to  decline  a  prosecution  or  to  keep  the 
secret,  and  so  on.  It  then  only  remains  to  ask  whether  the 
sum  demanded  for  the  guarantee  is  sufficient. 

Suppose  a  company  possessing  capital  to  meet  the  fluctua- 
tions, were  to  undertake  the  same  risk  upon  the  receipt  of  a 
small  commission  or  profit,  over  and  above  what  is  judged  ne- 
cessary to  meet  demands  ;  we  have  then  a  case  completely  ana- 
logous to  that  of  a  life-assurance  company ;  with  this  exception 
only,  that  the  risk  diminishes  from  year  to  year  in  each  case, 
instead  of  increasing,  and  that  the  success  of  the  company  does 
not  so  much  depend  upon  the  interest  of  money.  Both  com- 
panies are  subject  to  the  danger  of  their  mere  existence  pro- 
curing for  them  an  undue  proportion  of  the  evil  against  which 
they  are  security  to  others ;  the  life  company  may  have  bad 
lives  palmed  upon  it,  and  the  guarantee  company  bad  mo- 
rals. Both  use  means  to  avoid  this  which  are  confessedly  not 
always  sufficient ;  and  both  make  the  insurers  pay  for  ihis  risk 
as  well  as  for  that  which  it  is  the  main  intention  of  the  institu- 
tion to  meet.  The  premiums  of  the  assurance  office  are  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  claims,  not  only  those  which  arise  from  the 
failure  of  lives  which  were  at  the  time  of  assurance  as  good  as 
they  were  stated  to  be,  but  also  those  which  come  from  the 
death  of  such  individuals  as  would  have  been  refused  if 
the  office  had  known  all  it  ought  to  have  been  told.  It 
is  known  from  experience  that  sufficient  safeguards  have  been 
and  are  provided ;  it  remains  to  be  ascertained  what  amount 
of  precaution  is  necessary  in  the  society  before  us.  The  capital 
must,  in  the  first  instance,  stand  the  risk  of  the  undertaking: 
it  may  happen  that  the  premium  now  demanded,  which  is,  we 
believe,  about  ten  shillings  per  cent.,  may  be  found  insufficient, 
in  which  case,  the  above-mentioned  capital  must  pay  the  differ- 
ence upon  all  engagements  contracted  previous  to  the  time  at 
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which  the  premiums  are  raised  to  new  incomers.  But  it  may 
also  happen  that  the  per  centa^e  charged  is  more  than  enough, 
in  which  case  the  society  will  reap,  and  ought  to  reap,  a  good 
harvest,  until  the  time  arrive  at  which  competition  compels  a 
reduction  of  premium. 

All  that  is  established  has  this  advantage,  that  possible  dan- 
gers do  not  strike  the  mind  with  the  strength  with  which  they 
come  upon  it  in  respect  to  undertakings  which  have  not  stood 
trial.  The  preceding  institution  will  be  no  sooner  newly  men- 
tioned than  half  a  dozen  objections  will  occur.  Let  it  be  so; 
our  present  object  is  to  ask,  firstly,  whether  all  the  perils  which 
suggest  themselves  are  not  equally  incident  to  the  existence  of 
an  annuity  or  assurance  office  ?  and  secondly,  whether  in  the 
enormous  competition  which  is  now  taking  place  in  the  latter, 
the  dangers  of  insecurity  are  not  actually  encountered,  to  an 
extent  of  which  the  public  is  wholly  unaware?  It  is  for  the 
legislature  to  ask  this  second  question  ;  it  would  be  most  gra- 
tifying to  us  if  it  were  found  that  it  could  be  in  every  case  satis- 
factorily answered.  But  will  the  attempt  be  made  ?  Is  the 
crash  and  the  panic  actually  to  arrive,  if  it  be  to  arrive,  before 
the  din  of  politics  ^vill  allow  the  guardians  of  the  country  to 
open  their  eyes  and  ears  to  the  vital  importance  of  the  subject? 

We  have  said  that  we  believe  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  law  and  practice  of  life  assurance  (including 
the  granting  of  annuities  and  all  that  relates  to  contingencies 
of  the  same  sort)  to  be  daily  becoming  of  more  and  more  ne- 
cessity. It  must  come  at  last ;  but  the  deferment  may  be  of 
such  length  as  to  allow  time  for  much  mischief.  It  might  be 
presumptuous  to  give  any  decided  opinion  as  to  what  enact- 
ments are  necessary,  but  the  following  suggestions  will  serve 
for  matter  of  consideration.     We  propose: — 

1.  That  the  name  and  address  of  every  director  of  every 
new  company  should  be  announced  at  full  length  in  the 
Gazette^  and  three  times  in  each  of  two  daily  papers,  with  a 
penalty  for  every  false  announcement  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  designed  to  mislead,  and  recovery  against  any 
director  or  shareholder  of  any  sums  paid  to  the  company  mak- 
ing such  announcement  falsely,  with  intention. 

2.  That  such  names  and  addresses,  (with  the  profession,  &c. 
of  the  parties)  should  be  registered  by  companies,  new  and 
old,  in  some  place  accessible  to  the  public  ;  such  register  to  be 
renewed  once  in  every  year,  with  penalty  in  case  of  omission, 
and  consequence  of  fraudulent  intention  as  before. 

3.  That  no  company  should  be  allowed  to  commence  bu- 
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siness  until  after  proof  given  that  a  certain  amount  of  capital 
(it  need  not  be  large)  is  actually  paid  up,  and  vested  in 
trustees. 

The  preceding  regulations  are  simply  to  secure  some  little 
pecuniary  solvency  in  the  directoi-s,  and  a  fair  description  of 
who  they  are.  There  are  certain  names  so  well  known  in  the 
money-making  world,  that,  be  the  letters  which  compose  them 
ever  so  soft,  they  absolutely  chink  in  the  ear,  like  the  dropping 
of  coin  on  a  pavement.  Some  perhaps  sound  rather  like  the  rapid 
motion  of  a  pen  in  the  hands  of  the  endorser.  In  either  case, 
the  effect  of  such  names  in  a  prospectus  is  very  soothing  and 
comfortable  to  any  one  who  is  contemplating  an  investment. 
Now  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  in  four  out  of  five  proposals 
for  new  con)panies,  rather  a  show  of  such  names  among  the 
directors.  Are  these  really  the  money-giants  of  whom  the 
letters  remind  us,  or  only  their  names,  borne  by  some  person 
who  may  have  a  legal  title  to  the  sounds,  but  none  to  the  heaps 
of  coin  with  which  they  are  associated?  It  is  for  the  fraraers 
of  those  prospectuses  in  which  Christian  names  are  given  in 
initials,  and  addresses  are  omitted,  to  answer  this  question. 

Next  to  the  danger  of  having  men  of  straw  under  feigned 
names,  comes  that  of  having  respectable  men  used  as  men  of 
straw,  that  is,  who  lend  their  names,  upon  the  assurance  of  some 
one  whom  they  know,  that  the  company  will  be  properly 
managed.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  designing  men  may 
use  the  names  of  men  of  high  station,  without  the  latter  know- 
ing anything  of  the  company  or  of  their  own  appearance  as  its 
patrons.     Suppose  then, 

4.  That  the  public  office  in  which  every  insurance,  &c.  com- 
pany registers  the  names  of  its  directors,  should  be  required 
to  give  notice,  every  time  such  registry  is  repeated,  to  every 
member  of  either  house  of  parliament,  that  his  name  appears 
in  the  prospectus  of  such  and  such  an  office. 

5.  That  every  person,  not  being  a  salaried  officer*  of  a  com- 
pany, whose  name  can  be  proved  to  appear  in  the  prospectus 
with  his  own  consent,  shall  be  held  liable  for  all  the  engage- 
ments of  that  company,  in  the  same  manner  as  one  of  its  share- 
holders. 

6.  That  in  every  unincorporated  company,  no  engagement 
between  an  individual  and  the  company  that  the  liabilities  of 
the  shareholders  of  the  latter  towards  the  former   shall  be 


*  We  should  have  no  objection  whatever  to  include  the  actuary,  or  scientific 
adviser,  by  whatever  name  he  may  be  called,  among  those  who  are  to  be  liable. 
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limited  to  the  amount  of  their  shares,  shall  be  of  any  effect 
whatsoever. 

Some  time  ago,  some  parties  to  a  fraudulent  company  stuck 
the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the  head  of  their  pro- 
posals, in  the  character  of  a  patron.  They  would  have  been 
wiser  if  they  had  inserted  Buonaparte  in  his  place,  for  it  is  not 
at  all  clear  that  the  honest  people  who  are  gulled  by  such  pro- 
posals know  that  the  latter  is  dead,  while  the  impostors  found 
to  their  confusion  that  the  former  is  alive.  By  the  aid  of  a 
|)olice  magistrate,  the  offenders  were  put  to  the  rout,  and 
obliged  to  decamp.  Notwithstanding  this,  another  equally 
fraudulent  concern  advertised  the  same  respectable  name,  and 
was  only  prevented  by  the  editor  of  a  Scotch  paper,  of  whom 
more  presently,  from  using  it  to  the  detriment  of  many  per- 
sons in  that  country.  When  such  things  take  place,  it  being 
remembered  that  public  mon  may  be  widely  advertised  before 
they  have  any  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on,  is  it  too  much  to 
ask  that,  in  the  registration  which  we  confidently  ex|)ect  must 
sooner  or  later  take  place,  means  should  be  taken  to  put  those 
persons  on  their  guard,  who  are  particularly  liable  from  their 
station  to  be  put  forward  as  the  asserted  patrons  of  dishonest 
schemes  ?  But  if  such  persons,  or  any  others,  should  really 
consent  to  their  names  being  used  as  inducements  to  the  igno- 
rant, is  it  again  too  much  to  require  that  they  should  take  their 
risk,  and  that,  as  in  other  commercial  deahngs,  an  advertised 
partner,  consenting  to  the  advertisement,  should  be  made  a 
real  partner  i  Is  it  fair  that  those  who  neither  have,  nor  can 
be  expected  to  have,  any  means  of  knowing  that  the  name  of 
a  nobleman  or  member  of  parliament  appearing  in  a  prospectus 
does  not  make  him  legally  liable,  should  by  their  reasonable 
faith  in  such  a  name,  put  forward  expressly  that  they  may  have 
faith  in  it,  be  exposed  to  irremediable  loss?  We  think  there 
can  be  but  one  answer.  The  uninformed  part  of  the  public 
believes,  that  the  noble  and  parliamentary  names  which  figure 
in  lists  of  patrons,  are  really  those  of  persons  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  details  of  management.  Many  persons  cannot 
be  convinced  but  that  Lord  Brougham  writes  the  Penny  Ma- 
gtixine,  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Penny  Cyclovasdia^ 
and  all  that  appears  under  the  sanction  of  the  Useful  Know- 
ledge Society,  of  which  he  is  president :  occasionally,  perhaps, 
employing  Lord  John  Russell  or  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to 
correct  a  proof,  or  it  may  be  to  fill  up  an  unfinished  sketch  : 
and  to  this  day,  Mr.  Charles  Knight's  little  tracts  on  the  re- 
sults of  machinery  are  placarded  in  shop  windows  as  having 

VOL.  IX.  —  NO.  XVII.  p 
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been  written  by  Lord  Brougham.  If  an  old  woman  living  in 
the  country,  be  induced  to  buy  an  annuity  with  the  few  hun- 
dred pounds  she  may  possess,  and  if,  trusting  to  the  high  sta- 
tion of  certain  printed  names,  she  place  it  in  a  quarter  which 
wholly  or  partially  fails  in  a  few  years ;  and  if,  moreover,  she 
should  appeal  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  petition,  setting 
forth  that  several  members  of  that  house  had  taken  all  she 
had,  and  made  her  no  return, — would  it  be  an  answer  to  such  a 
plea,  that  the  poor  old  woman  knew  nothing  of  life,  and  that 
the  honourable  members  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  society  than  herself? 

The  agreement  referred  to  in  the  ninth  regulation  proposed 
for  consideration  is  often  made,  and  may  have  the  effect  of 
precluding  the  party  who  may  have  to  seek  redress  from  a 
complete  remedy. 

Putting  fraud  out  of  the  question  (as  to  which  it  is  not  mere 
liability  that  will  act  as  a  check,  though  the  necessity  of  actu- 
ally paying  up  a  respectable  sum  may  be  a  preventive)  let  us 
suppose  a  really  respectable  company  compelled  to  stop  pay- 
ment by  the  consequences  of  an  insuflBcient  amount  of  precau- 
tion in  its  management.  This,  perhaps  the  reader  may  say, 
never  would  happen,  for  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that 
the  failure  could  be  such  as  would  require  more  than  all  pay- 
ments which  have  been  made,  and  the  capital  besides,  to  meet 
it.  It  is  not,  however,  at  all  impossible,  if  we  consider  that 
the  list  of  shareholders  may  be  incomplete.  Say  that  a  com- 
pany, advertising  100,000/.  worth  of  capital  in  2,000  shares  of 
50/.  each,  begins  business  with  400  shares  taken,  on  each  of 
which  10/.  is  paid  up ;  making  4,000/.  at  starting.  A  good 
outlay  is  made  in  taking  a  residence,  fitting  it  up,  paying  the 
preliminary  expenses  of  advertising,  &c.  &c.,  and  by  dint  of  the 
exertions  of  the  directors,  who  work  like  new  brooms  as  they 
are,  a  good  quantity  of  business  is  procured.  Suppose  now 
that  the  society  is  unfortunate  to  an  ej^tent  which  we  will  admit 
has  not  yet  happened  (at  least  in  the  case  of  an  assurance  office), 
but  which,  considering  that  new  bodies  are  every  day  arising, 
each  nearer  the  ground  of  insecurity  than  its  predecessors,  is  the 
thing  which  we  fear  to  see  arrive.  1  he  claimants  have  been 
made  to  believe  that  100,000/.  are  mortgaged  to  them ;  whereas, 
owing  to  the  agreements  which  they  have  severally  made,  thei/ 
cannot  find  more  than  20,000/.,  of  which  4,000/.  has  been 
nearly  all  sunk.  Have  they  not  a  claim  on  some  person  or 
persons  to  the  amount  of  100,000/.  ?  What  was.it  that  first 
stared  the  insurer  in  the  face  when  he  took  up  the  prospectus? 
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Capital,  100,000/.  Can  it  be  that  any  number  of  persons 
may  positively  declare  that  they  can  pledge  and  have  pledj^t  d 
100,000/.,  and  by  virtue  of  special  a^reenients,  afterwards  main- 
tain that  the  sum  named  is  not  what  they  had  got,  but  what 
they  would  have  got  if  persons  could  have  been  found  to  take 
their  shares?  We  maintain  that  common  justice  requires  at 
least  that  the  shareholders  should  be  liable  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  capital  advertised  by  them,  be  their  number  many  or 
few,  their  share-list  empty  or  full. 

When  law  interferes  to  regulate  the  manner  of  making  a 
bargain  between  one  keen  merchant  and  another,  whatever 
restrictions  policy  may  impose  (and  we  know  that  there  are 
many),  it  may  at  least  suppose  that  when  a  formal  agreement 
is  set  down  in  words,  the  matter  of  it  is  fully  understood  by 
both  parties,  and  should  be  binding  upon  both,  unless  some 
public  considerations  make  its  enforcement  a  public  evil.  But 
when  on  the  one  hand  we  have  a  company  of  men  of  business, 
trying  to  catch  the  ignorant  by  flattering  advertisements, 
does  it  by  any  means  follow  that  the  latter  will  be  properly 
aware  of  the  tenor  of  subsequent  agreements,  containing 
clauses  which  are  entirely  against  the  spirit  of  the  pros- 
pectus ?  They  pay  their  premiums,  and  are  then  told  to  sign 
the  |)olicy  of  assurance,  a  wordy  instrument,  being,  as  most  of 
them  imagine,  precisely  the  embodyment  of  the  conditions 
which  they  have  seen  and  read.  If  such  be  not  the  case,  shall 
the  law,  so  fond  of  protecting  those  who  can  protect  themselves, 
refuse  to  step  in  for  the  security  of  those  who  cannot?  We 
incline  to  think  that  every  agreement  which  is  to  any  extent 
against  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  those  proposals  by 
which  customers  are  invited,  should  be  to  that  same  extent  null 
and  void. 

The  six  hints  which  we  have  given,  refer  to  the  character  of 
the  management,  and  we  now  pass  to  the  methods  employed  to 
get  business.  In  walking  along  the  streets,  we  see  that  a  great 
many  of  the  offices  are  ''empowered  by  act  of  parliament;" 
others  are  empowered  by  "  special"  act  of  parliament;  others 
again,  go  so  far  as  to  name  the  acts  under  which  they  are  em- 
|)owered,  but  whether  2  Wm.  IV,  or  1  Vic.  or  any  other,  does 
not  much  matter.  Mr.  Squeers  says  a  man  may  call  his  house 
an  island  if  he  pleases,  and  certainly  an  assurance  company  may 
take  [lowers  under  many  acts  of  parliament;  all,  for  example, 
which  have  been  passed  for  the  regulation  of  joint  stock  com- 
panies, which  being  for  the  most  part  prohibitive  of  powers  till 
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then  enjoyed,  resemble  empowering  acts  about  as  much  as  a 
house  does  an  island.  All  that  we  know  is,  that  the  acts  under 
which  these  societies  take  privileges  frequently  do  not  mention 
their  names ;  and  next,  that  the  inscriptions  to  which  ne  have  al- 
luded are  meant  to  imply  that  parliament  has  been  so  sensible  of 
the  merits  of  each  of  these  offices,  as  to  pass  a  special  act  to  secure 
their  profitable  existence.  It  is  an  advertising  trick,  not  one 
bit  more  worthy  of  respect  than  that  of  many  publishers  (and 
among  them  some  of  the  most  respectable)  who  will  write  thus 
in  the  daily  papers,  "  To  those  who . . .  .This  day  is  published," 
of  a  work  which  was  published  many  months  ago,  and  has  not 
received  one  iota  of  alteration.  In  both  cases  it  would  pro- 
bably be  answered,  "  It  is  a  form,  we  always  do  it,"  We 
should  suggest, 

7.  That  no  office,  unless  incorporated  by  act  of  parliament, 
or  in  some  other  way  specially  noticed,  should  hold  out  to  the 
public  that  they  possess  any  special  authority  under  any  act 
of  the  legislature. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  prevent  an  office  from  using  the  name 
of  any  particular  legislator  without  his  knowledge,  is  it  less  so 
to  hold  out  a  prohibition  against  the  similar  use  of  the  Queen, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  in  a  body?  Newly  established  offices 
have  a  trick  of  putting  down  that  they  are  *'  to  be  empowered 
by  act  of  parliament."  They  might  as  well  add  "  if  parlia- 
ment see  fit." 

The  next  point  to  which  we  shall  allude  is  the  bribery  which 
nearly  all  the  offices  practise.  This  was  defended  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Quarterly  Renew  in  the  following  manner  : — 

"  What  is  a  poor  man,  living  in  the  heart  of  Wales,  and  wishing  to 
effect  an  insurance,  to  do,  but  apply  to  his  man  of  business,  or  the 
agent  of  some  office,  who  must  take  bis  examination,  send  it  up  to  the 
olfice,  employ  a  medical  man,  &c.  &c.,  and  can  it  be  expected  lie  shall 
do  all  this  without  remuneration  ?  We  believe  that  the  whole  of  the 
country  business  with  the  offices  in  London  is,  and  must  be,  transacted 
through  agency  ;  and  though  each  agent  may  have  his  peculiar  office, 
yet  it  is  undoubtedly  his  duty  to  explain  to  his  private  employer  as 
far  as  he  knows,  the  different  terms  on  which  different  offices  grant 
assurances.  For  residents  in  London,  wa  believe,  agency  is  not* 
given,  as  the  party  can  himself  apply." 

Now,  we  believe,  that  if  any  person  had  tried  to  blink  some 
questions,  confuse  others,  and  wrap  the  whole  subject  in  mist, 
he  would  not  have  succeeded  so  well  three  times  in  a  hundred 
trials,  as  the  author  of  the  preceding  article,  who  writes  both 

*  This  is  a  cumplele  mistake. 
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ingood  faith  and  honest  intention.  The  preceding  was  an 
answer  to  a  passage  in  Mr.  De  Morgan's  work  on  the  subject, 
of  which  the  two  following  sentences  are  a  part. 

"  As  between  one  office  and  anoiher,  the  attorney  is  in  a  judicial 
capacity  ;  and  as  regards  his  client,  he  is  already  the  paid  protec/or 

of  the  interests  of  another  person  the  time  will  come  when   the 

offer  of  money  to  a  person  whose  unbiassed  opinion  is  already  the 
property  of  another,  will  be  taken  to  be  what  it  really  is,  namely,  bri- 
bery and  corruption." 

As  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  which  may  affect 
Jive  per  cent,  of  all  moneys*  invested  in  assurance,  we  shall,  at 
some  length,  state  the  facts,  and  exhibit  a  view  of  the  question 
which  shall  at  least  have  the  merit  of  distinguishing  those  to- 
tally different  considerations  which  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
has  (in  pure  haste  we  suspect)  confounded  together. 

Many  offices  advertise  thus:  "  Solicitors  and  others,  hringinfj 
business  to  the  office,  tcill  receive  a  libernl  commission;  "  while 
some  more  modestly  say  :  "The  usual  commissioti  will  be  al- 
lowed to  solicitors  and  others."  This  is  addressed  to  the 
agents  of  other  persons  ;  besides  which,  many  offices  have  their 
own  agents,  established  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  do  not 
profess  to  act  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  or  thing  except  the 
office  which  employs  them,  and  of  whose  duty  it  is  no  more  a 
part  to  mention  any  other  office,  than  it  is  a  part  of  the  duly 
of  the  agent  of  one  Manchester  house  to  suggest  that  another 
sells  belter  goods.  With  the  latter  we  have  nothing  to  do,  nor 
had  the  writer  on  whose  work  the  remarks  in  the  Quarterly 
were  made.  They  are  the  employes,  each  of  his  own  office, 
and  of  course  receive  a  payment  for  their  exertions,  each  from 
the  office  which  employs  him.  It  would  not  be  creditable  in 
any  one  of  them  to  recommend  another  office  in  preference  to 
his  own,  because  there  is  an  agreement,  known  to  the  insurer, 
that  the  agent  shall  faithfully  serve  the  office  which  employs 
him.  We  do  not  know  of  such  a  thing  as  a  person  who  is  agent 
to  more  than  one  office.  And  we  say  that  the  agreement  is 
known  to  the  insurer,  because  we  presume  that  every  man  who 
sees  written  up,  "  A.  B.,  agent  to  the  C.  D.  company,"  knows 
that  A.  B.  is  employed  by  that  company,  whether  it  deal  in 
assurances  or  asphaltum.  We  should  not  think  of  insisting  on 
such  simple  points,  if  it  were  not  for  the  remarks  above-quoted. 
The  writer  of  them  would  perhaps  have  avoided  the  confusion 
'  of  this  agent  with  the  solicitor,  &c.,  already  paid  by  the  insurer, 

*  It  is  believed  that  upwardi  of  7,0lKM.  has  been  paid  in  one  year  by  one  office 
to  Mliciton,  Ace.  who  have  brought  bvtineu,  or  had  bruughl  businew. 
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or  at  least  employed  in  his  behalf,  if  he  had  attended  to  the 
whole  paragraph,  of  which  he  has  only  quoted  a  part  It  runs 
as  follows : 

"  Commission,  in  ejeneral,  means  either  a  per  eeni.ige  paid  to  a 
factor  for  the  transaction  of  business,  or  a  voluntary  relinquishment  in 
favour  of  the  person  who  brings  business,  of  a  part  of  the  profit  which 
the  said  person,  being  honourably  free  to  choose  between  one  compe- 
titor and  another,  has  brought  to  the  trader,  who,  therefore,  allows  the 
commission.  It  answers  to  the  j)rofit  which  the  retail  dealer  is  allowed 
by  the  wholesale  merchant  from  whom  he  buys.  But  when  an  assur- 
ance office  announces  to  the  solicitor,  attorney,  or  ai/ent  of  the  party 
desiring  to  insure,  that  they  will  allow  him  a  liberal  commission ,  the 
term  has  a  different  meaning."  (Here  begins  the  Quarterly.)  "  As 
between  one  office  and  another,  the  attorney  is  in  a  judicial  capacity  ; 
and  as  regards  his  client,  he  is  already  the  paid  protector  of  the  in- 
terests of  another  person." 

We  hope  now  that  our  reader  is,  if  he  were  not  so  before,  in 
a  condition  to  steal  a  march  upon  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly, 
and  to  follow  us  through  our  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
offices  offer  to  bribe  the  agents  of  other  persons,  without  con- 
fusing that  bribe  with  the  honest  gains  which  they  allow  their 
oum  agents.  We  say  offer  to  bribe,  because  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  party  accepting  this  offer  is  bribed.  Though  we  ob- 
ject very  much  to  those  who  clothe  their  conduct  with  what 
may  give  occasion  to  the  enemy  to  blaspheme,  and  blame  them 
unequivocally,  yet  we  should  be  very  sorry  not  to  be  able  (as 
we  are  able)  to  think  that  a  great  many  solicitors,  &c.,  though 
they  take  the  commission,  at-e  not  bribed  by  it :  that  is  to  say, 
have  really  gone  to  the  office  of  which  they  think  best,  and 
have  done  their  duty  by  their  clients.  But  alas  for  human 
nature  !  Who  can  know,  when  he  takes  the  commission, 
how  far  the  offer  may  have  biassed  his  judgment,  unknown  to 
himself?  A  heart  may  be  deceitful  above  all  things,  without 
being  desperately  wicked.  But  even  if  such  agent  were 
thoroughly  honest  in  the  most  exalted  sense,  how  does  that 
excuse  the  offices  which  offer  the  bribe  ;  what  did  they  mean 
by  the  offer?  They  must  have  meant  one  of  two  things ;  either 
they  exhorted  to  this  effect,  "  Come  to  us,  and  take  our  com- 
mission ;  but  on  no  account  imless  you  believe  us  to  be  better 
for  your  client's  purposes  than  other  offices,  that  is,  unless  you 
would  have  come  to  us  without  the  commission,"  or  else  they 
insinuated  "  Come  to  us,  iw.s/earf  of  going  where  you  otherwise 
would  have  gone,  and — hold  out  your  hand,  if  you  please!" 
Now  which  of  these  two  was  it ; — did  the  offices  mean  to  pay 
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for  the  business  which  they  would  have  got  without,  or  did  they 
wish  to  brin;^  business  which  they  would  wo/ have  cot  without, 
and  that  from  the  agents  already  engaged  in  otner  persons' 
behalf?  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  how  say  you,  guilty  or  not 
guilty  ? 

The  history  of  the  commission  is  this ;  the  oldest  offices,  the 
Amicable,  and  Equitable,  never  have  given  it,  and  never 
will ;  as  new  offices  sprang  up,  they  considered  it  their  only 
way  of  getting  business,  and  the  more  recent  offices  found  the 
custom  established,  and  followed  it.     There  are  several  ho- 
nourable exceptions  besides  the  two  mentioned ;  we  should 
name  them  if  we  were  sure  of  them  all.     The  commission  is 
generally  five  per  cent,  on  eiery  premium  paid  :  some  offices 
give  ten  per  cent,  for  the  first  year.     Let  us  take  the  simple 
five  per  cent.     The  average  amount  of  a  policy  of  insurance 
is  1,000/. ;  the  average  age  of  insurance  is  perhaps  forty.    The 
average  premium  of  the  offices,  at  the  age  of  forty  is,  accord- 
ing to   Mr.  Finlaison,  32/.  12.<r.  6c/.  for  1,000/.,  and  five  per 
cent  on  this  is  1/.  12*.  l^d.     Pretty  well  for  the  simple  effect- 
ing an  insurance,  as  it  is  called  (as  if  it  were  really  a  feat),  and 
afterwards  sending  a  clerk  once  a  year,  pursuant  to  a  printed 
notice  from  the  office,  with  30/.  19.v.  \0\d. ;  or  the  more  difficult 
evolution  of  charging  with  a  thirty-three  pounder  in  hand, 
and  receiving  the  enemy's  fire  in  the  shape  of  seven  and  six- 
pence, together  with  the  commission.     Or  even  if  the  agent 
should   live    in    the    country,    what   is  the   trouble   of   the 
process,  as  banking  goes,  more  especially  if  he  be  already 
paid  for   his  services?     One   life   with   another,   a   man  of 
forty  lives  twenty-seven  years  odd,  and  pays  twenty-eight  pre- 
miums ;  multiply  W.  12s.  7it/.  by  twenty-eight,  and  the  result 
is,  altogether,  45/.  13s.  6</.,  which,  one  policy  with  another,  may 
be  considered  as  about  the  agent's  ''remuneration,"   as  the 
Quarterly  hath  it. 

On  ten  new  insurances  made  in  each  year,  and  kept  up  in 
an  effective  (or  effected)  state,  the  yearly  profits  will  come  to 
be  456/.  15s.  Let  us  allow  only  500/.  to  each  policy,  and  say 
that  the  agent  must  be  saddled  with  the  trouble  of  twenty  new 
insurances  yearly  to  get  the  moderate  income  just  quoted;  well, 
even  thus,  we  feel  a  right  to  end  with  !  I ! 

The  preceding  calculation  is  certain  :  it  is  well  known  that 
most  of^  the  offices  give  five  per  cent,  commission  on  all  pre- 
miums', the  average  age  of  insurance  is,  perhaps  40;  if  it  be 
more  orless  it  does  not  make  much  difference,  as  in  the  former 
case  there  are  higher  premiums,  and  fewer  of  them,  and  in  the 
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latter  case  the  contrary;  the  average  amount  insured  is  at 
least  IjOOOZ.,  and  its  premium,  in  one  case  with  another, 
32/.  12.V.  M.;  five  per  cent,  on  32/.  12.?.  6(/.  is  1/.  12.v.  7hd.; 
and  at  forty  years  of  age,  one  person  with  another,  twenty- 
eight  premiums  are  paid.  The  more  it  is  dwelt  upon,  the 
more  monstrous  does  it  appear  that  such  a  sum  should  be 
called  "  remuneration ;"  and  the  following  statement  will  make 
it  still  more  apparent  that  it  is  not  remuneration ^  but  douceur. 

Insurer  John  entrusts  the  effecting  an  insurance  to  agent 
Thomas;  agent  Thomas  does  the  feat,  and  of  course  receives 
the  commission  on  the  first  premium ;  after  which  he  hands 
over  the  policy  to  his  principal,  telling  him  that  he  must  re- 
member to  pay  the  annual  premiums.  In  a  year,  insurer  John 
receives  the  printed  notice,  and  walks  off  to  the  office  to  pay 
his  second  premium.  Not  a  word  does  the  clerk  who  receives 
it  say  about  returning  five  per  cent. ;  but  in  a  few  days  after- 
wards comes  agent  Thomas,  reminds  the  office  that  he  is  agent 
Thomas,  and  receives  his  five  percent,  on  the  second  premium. 
This  may  go  on  for  twenty  years,  agent  Thomas  having  in  the 
meantime  quite  lost  sight  of  insurer  John,  until  one  day, 
when  he  walks  to  the  office  to  be  "  remunerated,"  the  clerk 
says,  "No,  no,  Thomas;  you  are  no  longer  agent  Thomas; 
your  man  is  dead;  we  paid  his  claim  three  months  ago.  Can't 
you  bring  us  any  body  else  ?"  We  are  not  certain  that  all  offices 
which  give  commission  carry  it  to  this  point;  but  we  believe  it 
to  be  the  general  rule,  that  it  is  the  original  bringing  of  busi- 
ness which  gives  the  claim  to  commission,  and  that  it  matters 
not  who  pays  the  subsequent  premiums. 

This  matter  is  so  bad,  that  it  has  never  been  openly  and 
fairly  discussed;  it  is  one  of  those  dubious  practices,  the 
friends  of  which  wince  when  it  is  mentioned,  and  the  advo- 
cates of  which  are  driven  to  queer  shifts  of  argument;  like  the 
writer  in  the  Quarterly ,  who  can  only  meet  it  by  confounding 
the  agent  of  another  person  with  the  agent  of  the  office  ;  and 
to  make  the  confusion  still  more  complete,  by  partially  impos- 
ing on  the  latter  the  duty  of  acting  as  the  former. 

It  is  impossible  to  legislate  against  this  practice — (though  be 
it  known,  that  if  it  were  an  annuity  instead  of  an  assurance, 
by  53  Geo.  III.  cap.  141,  any  person  acting  as  broker,  and 
taking  more  than  ten  shillings  per  cent,  on  the  money  ad- 
vanced, is  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment;  and  it  has 
been  decided  in  Bromhead  v.  Eyre,  that  where  a  solicitor 
purchases  an  annuity  for  a  third  person,  he  is  not  entitled 
even  to  this  commission;)  but  the  insurer  will  put  an  end  to  it 
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himself;  and  any  one  who  will  attend  to  the  directions  we  are 
going  to  give,  may  have  five  per  cent,  on  his  premiums. 

First,  let  us  suppose  a  person  living  in  I^ondon,  or  being  in 
London  for  the  time.  He  wants  to  insure  his  life.  When  he  has 
determined  upon  an  office,  let  his  first  question  be,  "  Does  this 
office  give  commission  to  those  who  bring  business?"  If  the 
answer  be  "  No,"  let  him  proceed  as  usual ;  but  if  the  answer 
be  "  Yes,  five  per  cent.,"  let  him  rejoin,  '*  I  want  to  insure 
my  own  life;  1  am  my  own  agent,  and  I  expect  the  same 
commission  as  if  I  were  that  of  another  person."  If  the  an- 
swer be  in  the  negative,  let  him  say,  "Then  I  must  go  else- 
where." Before  he  has  left  the  office  he  will  find  himself 
called  back,  and  he  will  then  do  his  business  five  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  he  would  otherwise  have  done.  But  in  all  pro- 
bability tlie  clerk  will  put  on  one  of  those  half-comic  half- 
respectful  looks,  which  a  man  of  business  so  often  gives  to  a 
person  who  he  sees  is  up  to  him  (or  down  upon  him,  or  whatever 
the  phrase  may  be),  and  will  at  once  accede  to  the  proposal. 

Next  let  us  suppose  a  person  living  in  the  country — and  be- 
fore we  begin  let  us  stop  to  say,  long  live  Rowland  Hill ! — let 
him  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  agent  of  the  office,  but 
let  him  write,  under  a  government  plaster,  informing  them  of 
his  intention,  and  requiring  the  commission  as  his  own  agent. 
He  should  have  ready  the  certificate  of  his  usual  medical  at- 
tendant, and  that  of  two  persons  to  whom  he  is  well  known. 
He  will  find  his  proposal  accepted,  and  the  office  will  manage 
to  make  all  necessary  inquiries,  and  to  take  him  on  his  own 
terms  ;  or  if  not,  let  him  write  to  another,  or  to  one  of  the  offices 
which  give  no  commission.  Such  must  be  the  natural  death 
of  the  system  of  commission ;  every  botly  must  become  his 
own  agent;  after  a  time  solicitors  will  become  ashamed  of 
taking  so  large  a  "  remuneration,"  and  will  do  this  business, 
as  they  do  ail  others,  for  a  proper  charge  made  at  the  time 
when  the  trouble  is  taken. 

An  office  might,  (but  we  really  hope  and  think  no  office 
would)  evade  tlie  allowance  of  commission  to  the  assurer  him- 
self, by  giving  it  to  him  for  the  first  year,  when  he  is  to  he 
caught,  and  refusing  it  in  the  second  and  subsequent  years, 
after  he  w  caught.  Should  such  a  thing  happen,  the  precau- 
tion in  future  cases  must  be  to  have  the  premium  agreed  for 
in  the  policy^  made  five  per  cent  less  than  that  in  the  office 
tables. 

On  the  vital  questions  which  remain,  as  to  the  nmnagement 
o^  the  offices,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  :  the  object  of 
this  article  being,  solely,  to  excite  attention  to  those  points 
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which  must  be  canvassed  before  parliament,  and  that  shortly. 
When  the  solvency  and  respectability  of  the  management  is 
secured  at  the  outset,  and  it  is  forbidden  to  state  falsehoods  in 
the  prospectus —when,  moreover,  the  liabilities  of  those  who 
engage  in  this  traffic  are  made  more  heavy,  there  is  no  fear  that 
honest  and  intelligent  men  will  be  found  insufficient  to  manage 
a  concern  of  this  kind  without  legislative  directions. 

In  the  meantime,  the  turn  which  the  present  system  is 
taking  is  frightful ;  bad  enough  as  to  assurances,  but  absolutely 
ruinous  as  to  annuities.  We  have  before  us  a  pamphlet,*  by 
Mr.  Christie,  of  Edinburgh,  written  to  prevent  the  irruption 
into  Scotland  of  a  society  called  the  Western  Annuity  Society. 
Mr.  Christie  has  no  interest  in  this  question,  except  that  which 
every  man  feels  when  he  sees  his  fellow-countrymen  invited  to 
hazard  the  subsistence  of  their  children  in  attempts  to  make 
something  out  of  nothing.  It  fully  appears  from  Mr.  Chris- 
tie's statement,  that  the  society  in  question  is  attempting  to 
grant  deferred  annuities  upon  premiums  which  do  not  warrant 
their  paying  more  than  half  what  they  propose  to  give.  It  is 
an  error  of  judgment,  originating  in  benevolent  motives,  and 
supported  by  men  of  high  station  ;  but  it  can  only  end  in  dis- 
appointment ;  that  is  to  say,  the  families  of  those  who  have 
the  good  luck  to  die  first,  will  eat  away  the  premiums  of  those 
who  live  longest.  Societies  are  now  in  existence  which  com- 
menced their  career  upon  an  understanding  that  the  premiums 
paid  were  sufficient  to  secure  an  annuity  of  50/.  to  survivors, 
and  which  are  now  paying  less  than  10/.  instead  of  50/. 

Much  of  this  bad  speculation  in  annuities  arises  from  more 
or  less  of  adherence  to  the  old  Northampton  table,  which, 
making  the  duration  of  life  too  short,  has  benefited  the  assu- 
rance offices,  and  injured  the  annuity  societies.  The  reason  is 
evident :  tables  which  make  life  too  short,  will  give  premiums 
higher  than  is  requisite,  while  the  value  of  annuities  will  be 
made  too  small.  But  as  many  readers  will  not  even  see  this 
clearly,  let  it  be  thus  stated  : — In  the  assurance,  the  office  pays 
a  fixed  sum,  and  receives  annual  contingents,  depending  on 
the  life  of  the  party  ;  in  granting  an  annuity,  the  office  receives 
a  gross  sum,  and  pays  an  annual  contingent.  The  positions 
are  therefore  reversed  in  the  two  cases,  and  whatever  is  calcu- 
lated to  benefit  the  office  in  the  first  case,  is  also  calculated  to 
injure  it  in  the  second ;  and   vice  versd.     If  an  office  which 

♦  "  An  exposure  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  Western  Annuity  OfB«x  Society  estab- 
lished at  Exeter,  &c.,  tec,  and  of  cenaiii  kindred  societies.  By  Robert  Christie, 
accountant  in  Kdinburgh."  Bell  and  Bradfutc,  Edinburgh  j  Longman  and  Co., 
Loudon;  and  J.  Cummlng,  Dublin. 
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botli  grants  annuities  and  takes  assurances,  could  choose  its  own 
lives,  it  might  make  itself  certain  of  realizing  a  profit  on  any 
table  of  mortality  whatsoever. 

We  have  not  said  a  word  about  the  actuaries,  or  other  scien- 
tific advisers  of  the  different  companies,  and  w^do  not  think 
that  much  is  necessary  on  the  subject.  The  only  question  that 
could  arise  would  be  this :  Is  it  expedient  that  from  hence- 
forward every  person  wishing  to  practise  as  an  actuary  should 
undergo  an  examination  before  a  competent  board,  and  re- 
ceive a  certificate  of  competency?  Should  this  profession,  in 
fact,  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  medical  and  clerical  ? 
We  must,  in  answering  this  question,  put  the  history  and  pre- 
sent slate  of  this  method  of  gaining  a  livelihood  before  our 
readers. 

The  earlier  professional  actuaries  were  excellent  mathemati- 
cians. The  first  of  whom  we  know  is  De  Moivre,  of  whom  it 
is  on  record  that  he  subsisted  in  his  later  years  principally  by 
answering  cases,  which  was  done  in  a  methodical,  though  not 
what  we  should  now  call  a  business-like  manner.  The  actuary 
and  his  client  repaired  to  a  tavern  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  where, 
over  a  bottle,  the  calculation  was  made,  and  the  fee  paid.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  they  drank  fair,  and  that  the  client  diet  not  get  all 
the  wine  while  the  actuary  was  consulting  his  tables.  At  this 
time,  and  throughout  the  century  preceding,  the  profession  of 
an  accountant  was  in  high  repute;  since  it  so  happened  either 
that  those  who  turned  their  attention  that  way  were  led  to  the 
cultivation  of  liberal  science,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  that  in 
the  then  state  of  elementary  writing  and  instruction,  it  was  not 
easy  to  learn  a  little  only  with  any  chance  of  being  able  to 
apply*  it  in  practice,  Collins,  the  correspondent  of  every  man 
of  science  in  Europe,  the  associate  of  Harrow,  Newton,  &c. 
was  a  poor  accountant ;  the  writers  of  common  treatises  on 
arithmetic  were  men  of  finished  education.  The  most  trifling 
problems  relative  to  accounts  were  thought  necessary  to  be 
certified  by  the  highest  names;  and  the  book  of  leases  which 
is  still  sold  as  being  the  production  of  Newton,  was  so  called 
because  it  was  considered  expedient  to  procure  his  attestation 
of  the  truth  of  the  methods  employed  in  it.  In  the  times  suc- 
ceeding De  Moivre,  but  still  anterior  to  the  present,  Thomas 

*  We  have  lately  had  occasion  to  glance  tbrough  hundreds  of  folio  page*,  io 
which  good  Ijitiu  and  bad  astronomy  were  applied  to  form  a  rule  for  finding 
Easter.  We  quote  it  as  a  strong  instance  of  the  depth  into  which  simple  things 
were  thrown.  A  child  of  our  daj  might  have  learnc«l  how  to  find  Kasti-r,  and  have 
calculated  a  century  of  instances,  in  less  than  six  hours;  but  the  men  of  1500  A.D. 
learned  a  couple  of  simple  rules  out  of  a  number  of  pages,  the  mere  recitation  of 
whicli  would  have  taken  tvrlvc  hours. 
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Simpson,  Dodson,  and  others,  preserved  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  pursuit  of  accounts  as  a  means  of  gain,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  higher  branches  of  science.  Nevertheless  we 
may  say  that,  till  about  the  close  of  the  last  war,  and  even  be- 
yond it,  the  number  of  assurance  offices  was  so  few,  that  the  pro- 
fessional class  of  men  whom  we  now  call  actuaries,*  did  not  exist. 
When  a  new  office  was  established,  a  person  "  skilled  in  cal- 
culation," was  induced  to  abandon  his  other  pursuits,  and  the 
remuneration  was  of  course  liberal.  The  actuary  was  some- 
times an  excellent  mathematician,  sometimes  moderately 
skilled  in  that  science,  sometimes  not  at  all  so.  With  the  in- 
crease of  the  offices,  a  number  of  actuaries,  trained  in  the  older 
establishments,  swelled  the  ranks  of  this  profession,  which  were 
still  further  augmented  by  recruits  from  miscellaneous  quar- 
ters. The  rate  of  an  actuary's  remuneration  fell,  of  course; 
and  as  the  number  of  such  functionaries,  actually  engaged  in 
the  superintendence  of  offices,  and  still  more  of  aspirants,  is  on 
the  increase,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  tlie  fall  is  not 
yet  finished. 

On  this  last  point  the  whole  question  turns,  with  which  we 
began  this  part  of  the  subject.  Up  to  the  present  time  there 
has  been  no  occasion  to  wish  for  legislative  regulation  of  the 
conditions  under  which  a  person  shall  hold  himself  out  as  fit  to 
manage  the  important  and  extensive  pecuniary  interests  which 
have  been  committed  to  the  charge  of  these  functionaries.  That 
they  were  in  good  odour  at  the  time  of  the  Friendly  Societies' 
Act,  is  evident  from  their  admission  as  guarantees  of  the 
soundness  of  the  rules  of  the  institutions  to  which  that  act 
refers,  under  no  limitation  as  to  who  should  be  considered  as 
entitled  to  the  name:  and  also  from  the  rejection  of  a  proposition 
which  was  made,  that  the  actuary  of  the  National  Debt  Office 
should  be  the  only  authority  on  such  matters.     No  past  expe- 

*  We  do  not  know  exactly  wben  this  title  came  to  be  used  in  its  present  sense, 
though  we  imagine  the  Equitable  Society  was  the  first  assurance  office  which  gave 
it  to  its  principal  officer.  That  of  the  Amicable  (the  oldest  society)  is  called 
regristrar.  Actuarius  (according  to  Ducange)  was,  in  the  middle  ages,  Scrip/or 
publicus,  qui  facit  acta  ;  but  under  the  empire,  actuarii  were  officers  appointed 
to  receive  the  corn  from  the  storekeepers,  and  distribute  it  to  the  soldiers.  They 
also  advanced  pay  to  the  soldiery  before  it  was  due,  that  is,  discounted  their  bills, 
and  as  no  doubt  they  made  good  allowance  for  the  chance  of  the  debtors  being 
knocked  on  the  head,  their  first  occupation  was  not  entirely  alien  from  their  present 
pursuits.  To  judge  from  the  number  of  regulations  made  concerning  them  in  the 
Theodosian  code  (referred  to  by  Uucange  /'«  verb.),  they  must  have  been  trouble- 
some gentry.  In  later  limes,  the  word  meant  the  registrar  of  ths  proceedings  of 
a  court  or  other  public  body  ;  and  they  are  described  as  using  shorthand.  The 
clerk  of  thecouvoeation  is  called  actuarius.  They  are  recognised  in  the  modern 
sense  by  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act,  as  "  actuaries  or  persons  skilled  in  calcu- 
lation." 
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rience,  then,  would  need  llie  question  to  be  raised  whether  an 
actuary  should  be  recognized  as  such  without  producing  proof 
of  competency;  and  it  only  remains  to  ask  whether  any  rea- 
sonably-groundini  anticipation  of  a  future  alteration  of  cir- 
cumstances would  dictate  such  a  demand  as  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution. 

Our  own  feeling  decidedly  is,  though  we  caimot  see  the 
necessity  of  such  a  step  as  one  of  precaution,  that  it  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  service,  and  of  no  bad  tendency  in 
any  one  particular,  if  the  examination  and  the  certificate  were 
granted  as  a  boon  to  those  who  ask  for  it.  A  young  man,  un- 
known out  of  his  own  circle,  but  knowing  himself  to  have 
acquired  all  the  requisite  knowledge,  is  without  any  proper 
means  of  advertising  his  proficiency  to  those  who  might  be 
glad  to  know  of  his  existence.  It  would  be  a  great  favour 
conferred  upon  him,  and  a  great  stimulus  given  to  others,  if 
any  road  were  o|)ened  by  which  he  mijrht  attain  that  distinc- 
tion and  notoriety.  The  University  of  London,  which  is  un- 
derstood to  have  it  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  degree  for 
civil  engineers,  will,  we  sincerely  hope,  also  provide  for  the 
future  actuary  in  the  same  manner.  Whatever  reason  exists 
for  attention  to  the  first  class,  must  be  equally  strong  for  the 
second  ;  and  it  will,  we  doubt  not,  eventually  suggest  itself  to 
the  senate  of  that  body,  that  by  the  extent  of  knowledge  which 
they  might  reasonably  require  as  a  preliminary  to  the  attain- 
ment of  their  certificate,  they  would  be  judiciously  and  use- 
fully aiming  at  one  of  the  details  of  their  great  object,  the  in- 
creaseof  theamount  of  liberal  education,  and  its  cultivation  over 
the  whole  of  those  grounds  which  have  hitherto  only  received 
the  fortuitous  seed  of  circumstances.  The  consequence  of  some 
exertions  in  this  particular  behalf  on  the  part  of  a  public  body 
like  the  university,  would  be  not  only  the  mere  promotion  of 
acquirement  among  those  who  compete,  bat  the  imposition  of 
a  necessity  upon  others  preparing  for  the  same  profession,  to 
complete  and  extend  their  course  of  study;  ui>on  writers,  to  en- 
large their  acquaintance  with  those  higher  branches  of  mathe- 
matics in  which  the  ftteampower  of  the  sciences  is  found;  and 
upon  examiners,  to  keep  their  eyes  upon  the  prevailing  opi- 
nions and  methods,  and  upon  the  new  wants  which  the  increas- 
ing complication  of  actual  business  is  every  day  creating. 

The  number  of  schemes  which  have  been  tried  or  canvassed 
for  the  reduction  of  premiums  trith  Mfcty^  by  j)ersons  who 
are  honestly  desirous  of  security,  but  have  nevertheless  been 
stimulated  by  competition,  is  very  large.  Many  of  them  have 
been  founded  on  fallacies,  and  have  arisen  from  a   want  of 
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clear  perception  of  the  wholesome  truth,  that  out  of  nothing 
can  come  nothing.  The  hope  that  a  sum  of  money  called 
by  one  name,  would  realize  more  (the  investment  remain- 
ing the  same)  than  the  same  when  called  by  another,  has 
been  clung  to  more  than  once.  There  are  nevertheless  some 
plans  which  may  be  feasible,  and  some  which  are  too  feasible; 
we  shall  notice  one  or  two  of  these. 

To  obtain  business,  the  offices  have  relaxed  their  old  severity, 
and  permit  persons  to  travel,  without  extra  premium,  much 
farther  than  was  formerly  usual ;  many  of  them  have  also 
modified  the  strictness  of  the  forfeiture  in  cases  of  suicide. 
This  is  all  very  well,  both  in  prudence  and  policy ;  but  we 
doubt  whether  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  plans,  the  action  of 
which  is  an  alleviation  of  the  premium  at  first,  on  the  condition 
that  the  arrears  shall  be  paid  up  afterwards.  We  will  explain 
our  meaning.  Some  of  the  offices  will  allow  their  customers 
to  retain  half  the  premiums  in  their  hands  on  payment  of  five 
per  cent,  interest.  The  interest  is  always  paid  in  advance,  so 
that  the  matter  stands  thus :  at  the  beginning  of  each  premium- 
year,  that  is,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  when  the  first  pre- 
mium was  paid,  the  customer  pays,  First,  half  his  premium  for 
the  current  year.  Secondly,  five  per  cent,  on  each  half  pre- 
mium in  his  hands.  Thirdly,  five  percent,  on  the  half  premium 
just  due,  and  which  he  retains.  If  he  should  die,  the  half  pre- 
miums due  to  the  office  are  deducted  from  his  claim;  if  he 
should  live,  and  abandon  his  policy,  the  half  premiums  may  (?) 
be  recoverable  by  law,  but  if  not,  the  office  is  not  injured;  for 
the  half  premiums  paid  are  enough  (at  least  when  some  years 
have  elapsed),  to  cover  the  risk  of  the  parlies  dying  in  the 
several  years  of  tenure.  It  may  be  therefore  on  the  part 
of  the  office,  a  tolerably  safe  investment  of  one  half  of  the 
premium  at  five  per  cent.  But  with  regard  to  the  customer, 
now  stands  the  matter?  He  is  lured  on  by  the  prospect  of 
present  ease,  and  furnished  with  facilities  for  running  in  debt. 
He  will  not  pay  up  the  half  premiums  at  last,  but  will,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  abandon  his  policy  rather  than  bring  the 
arrears  due  from  him.  We  disapprove  entirely,  on  moral  con- 
siderations, of  this  very  business-like  attempt  to  draw  business ; 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  tradesman  who  gives  long  credit,  by 
which  the  party  trusted,  and  to  whose  want  of  forethought  the 
appeal  is  made,  will  certainly  be  a  loser  in  the  long  run. 

There  is  another  practice  which  is  coming  into  vogue, 
namely,  the  holding  of  public  meetings,  with  "chairmen, 
speeches,  and  resolutions,  as  if  the  assurance  office  were  a 
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public  and  political  concern,  and  not  a  collection  of  private 
transactions.     We   have  lately  seen  one   or  two   reports   of 
meetings  of  this  kind ;  whether  paid  for  or  not  we  do  not 
know.*     Now  it  will  of  course  be  sufficiently  well  known  to 
the  initiated,  that  every  man  who  attends  these  meetings  is  a 
manager  or  a  creditor  of  the  society :  so  that  each  initiated 
person  will  know  the  precise  value  ol  the  public  display.     But 
It  is  not  so  with  others,  who  may,  if  warning  be  not  given, 
really  imagine  that  these  exhibitions  are  the  spontaneous  effu- 
sions of  disinterested  persons  in  favour  of  the  advertising  office. 
Suppose  a  firm  of  grocers  were  to  collect  their  partners,  their 
clerks,  shopmen,  and  creditors,  in  a  room  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor,  to  put  one  of  their  wholesale  merchants  in  the  chair, 
and  proceed  to  speechify  about  figs,  the  stimulants  of  virtue  in 
juvenile  minds,  and  sugar,  the  sweetener  of  our — tea.     Sup- 
pose a  set  of  resolutions  were  passed,  in  which  general  praises 
of  colonial  produce  were  made  the  premises  to  a  conclusion 
that  the  meeting  felt  itself  culled  upon  to  declare  that  no 
grocery  wares  could  compete  either  in  price  or  quality  with 
those  of  Messrs.  Hyson  and  Humbug.     Such  a  puppet-show 
would  deceive  no  one;  why  is  it  that  assurance  companies  hope 
for  better  success?     For  the  simple  reason  that  many  bene- 
volent persons  being  desirous  of  propagating  knowledge  on 
the  important  and  not  yet  understood  subject  of  life  assurance, 
the  directors  of  one  and  another  company  may  think  that  the 
praises  of  this  method  of  securing  provision  for  a  family  may 
usher  in  a  few  words  as  to  the  "  peculiar  advantages"  of  their 
own  particular  company.     Unfortunately,  the  benefits  of  re- 
tail trade  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  useless  to  speak  of  them ; 
80  Hyson  and  Humbug  have  no  chance. 

The  "  farce  of  public  meetings"  must  surely  be  drawing 
near  its  last  act.  We  have  received  an  advertising  circular 
of  what  the  proprietor  calls  a  "finishing  establishment"  for 
teaching  writing.  It  asserts  that  this  system  was  the  object  of 
a  public  meeting  more  than  twenty  years  ago  ;  but  it  shall 
speak  for  itself. 

•*  At  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  Freemason's  Tavern,  His  Royal 
highness  the  Duke  of  Kent  in  the  chair,  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 

"  That  the  system  of  penmanship  taught  at  this  cstublishment  is 
very  superior  to  any  now  in  use  ;  that  the  free  use  of  the  fingers, 
HAND,  AND  ARM,  as  taught  by  this  method,  affords  such  a  facility  in 
the  art  of  writing,  that  ii  generally  introduced,  will  be  a  saving  both 

•  In  the  Timet,  they  were  advertisements.  We  are  no  friends  nor  approvers  of 
the  politics  of  the  Time;  or  of  its  virulence ;  but  on  this  point  we  must  say  it  haa 
always  set  a  sbiniog  example  to  other  papers.  Ettry  commercial  iiuerlioH  which 
it  fiafn  if  h*ad*d  "  Advertitement,'' 
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of  time  and  expense,  and  this  meeting  oo  therefore  strongly 
RECOMMEND  IT  to  all  persons  interested  in  teaching  that  branch  of 
education. 

Edward  (Duke  of  Kent). 

J.  Hume,  M.P.  J.  Bond,  D.D.  C.  Downie,  K.C. 

J.  Rudge,  M.A.  J.  Collier,  D.D.  W.  Corston,  &c." 

This  very  simple  attempt  at  imposition  is  intended  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  public  meetings  of  the  new  assurance 
companies ;  we  suggest  to  the  directors  of  them  to  write  their 
public  meeting,  and  send  it  to  the  papers, — if  indeed  they  do 
not  do  so  already  (for  reports  do  not  always  represent  what 
passed)  ;  it  will  save  some  time  and  expense,  and  catch  just  as 
many  flats.  As  to  the  morality  of  the  fiction,  the  less  we  say 
in  either  case  the  better. 

Since  the  capabilities  of  an  assurance  office  must  very  much 
depend  upon  the  interest  of  money  it  can  realise,  it  is  natural 
that  thedirectorsof  those  establishments  should  turn  their  atten- 
tion towards  the  very  high  rate  which  can  be  got  both  in  some  of 
our  colonies  and  in  the  United  States.  Interest  varying  from 
six  to  twelve  per  cent  is  very  tempting  to  the  speculators  of  a 
country  in  which  the  best  securities  only  yield  three  and  a 
half.  Of  all  the  variations  which  may  affect  an  office,  that  of 
the  rate  of  interest  can  be  least  foreseen  ;  and  nothing  is  more 
easily  credible  than  that,  within  half  the  life  of  man,  the  market 
rate  of  interest  may  be  halved  or  doubled.  If  then  an  assur- 
ance office  were  to  start  on  the  principle  of  selling  the  bird  in 
the  bush,  and  presuming  upon  a  continuance  of  that  enormous 
interest  which  new  colonies  yield,  its  existence  would  be  of  a 
most  precarious  kind.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  it  would  certainly 
be  ruined ;  but  it  is  important  that  all  who  deal  with  it  should 
know  that  it  is  not  properly  an  assurance  office.  If  it  have  a 
large  guarantee  of  capital,  it  may  be  safe  up  to  a  certain 
point ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  the  as- 
sured may  be  done  justice  to  by  the  ruin  of  the  shareholders. 
Still,  however,  it  might  happen  that  the  losses  of  such  a  com- 
pany would  raise  a  panic  against  it,  such  as  would  be  sure  to 
give  it  a  disastrous  fate,  as  concerns  the  proprietors  at  least. 

But  if  on  the  other  hand,  a  company  possessing  capital, 
and  starting  on  the  principle  of  being  prepared  for  the  worst 
(which  is  assttrance,  in  the  office  meaning  of  the  term,  though 
some  establishments  seem  to  read  it  in  that  sense  which  is 
most  pleasing  when  preceded,  which  it  is  not  with  them,  by 
the  word  modest),  that  is  to  say,  demanding  such  premiums 
as  will  secure  their  creditable  existence,   under  any  rate  of 
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interest  which  has  ever  been  permanent ;  if  such  an  office,  we 
say,  were  disposed  to  make  colonial  investments,  with  proper 
judgment,  and  by  the  agency  of  persons  wlio  understand  and 
have  thriven  in  the  colonies,  undoubtedly  they  might  take 
their  share  of  the  good  things  which  a  new  country  offers; 
and  the  hope  of  sharing  in  their  profits  might  be  fairly  held 
out  to  induce  custom.  But  they  must  remember  that  /tit/h 
interest,  so  called^  is  not  all  interest :  some  of  it  is  allowance 
for  rwit,  which  is  altogether  a  different  thing.  Among  the 
perversions  of  opinion  which  produced  and  maintain  the  usury 
laws,  the  fallacy  continued  in  the  words  Jiigh  interest  is  con- 
spicuous; because  such  and  such  a  sum  was  too  high  for 
the  fair  fise  of  money,  it  was  prohibited  to  be  given  for 
the  rixk  of  money,  — a  perfectly  distinct  thing.  We  apprehend 
that  many  persons  really  expect  to  net,  one  investment  with 
another,  the  very  large  rate  of  what  is  called  interest  in  the 
colonies,  which  we  feel  sure  they  will  not  do;  though  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  real  interest  of  money  is  higher  there 
than  here. 

We  have  noticed  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review^  for  the 
purpose  of  impugning  the  doctrines  there  laid  down,  on  one 
material  point.  We  have  now  to  repeat  the  notice,  with  the 
more  pleasant  task  of  approving  its  conclusions,  and  endea- 
vouring to  reinforce  them.  The  subject  is  an  office  actually 
established  and  doing  business  in  London,  upon  terms  which 
carry  either  fraud  or  insanity  upon  the  face  of  them  :  the  object 
is  to  deter  the  unwary,  to  make  them  reflect  a  little,  and,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  them  from  ruining  themselves  ;  the  means, 
an  exposure,  first,  of  the  proposals  of  this  office,  next,  of  their 
proceedings.  The  article  in  the  Quarterly  first  brought  "to 
our  notice  the  office  called  "  The  Independent  and  West 
Middlesex  Insurance  Company,"  which  holds  forth  at  a  house 
in  Baker-street.  We  afterwards  learned  that  a  private  indi- 
vidual had  brought  an  action  for  libel,  in  the  name  of  this 
company,  against  the  editor  of  a  Glasgow  newspaper,  and  had 
failed.  We  made  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  this  action, 
and  convinced  ourselves  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
gain  at  Glasgow,  where  the  company  (so  called)  was  not 
known,  something  which  might  be  carried  to  their  credit  in 
London.  The  metropolitan  journals  took  no  notice  either  of 
the  .iction  against  the  editor,  or  of  several  actions  brought 
against  the  company's  agents  on  the  score  of  fire  insurances 
made  in  Scotland.  It  is  for  us  to  repair  this  neglect,  and  to 
put  the  public  on  their  guard. 
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When  an  office  professes  both  to  grant  assurances  and  an- 
nuities, each  species  of  table  forms  a  check  on  the  other. 
Granting,  if  you  please,  that  different  notions  upon  life  and 
its  value  may  justify  two  persons  in  believing  different  premi- 
ums to  be  allowable,  it  is  impossible  that  any  person  who 
understands  the  most  common  principles  can  fail  to  see,  that 
casteris  paribus,  the  lower  a  person  believes  the  proper  rate  of 
assurance  to  be,  the  lower  would  be  the  rate  of  annuity  that 
he  would  grant.  Imagine  a  madman  possessed  with  the 
notion,  that  all  men  from  this  day  forward  must  live  a  thou- 
sand years  each  ;  and  we  can  see  that  his  conclusion  is  not  a 
mad  one,  though  his  premises  are  so,  when  he  proposes  to  in- 
sure lives  at  a  halfpenny  per  cent. ;  since  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  duly  paid  for  a  thousand  years,  a  halfpenny,  with  its  accu- 
mulations of  interest,*  would  yield  him  a  most  enormous  pro- 
fit. But  supposing  the  same  individual  to  be  possessed  with 
the  notion  that  he  could  compete  with  all  the  present  offices  in 
granting  annuities ;  nay,  more,  that  he  could  grant  90/.  on 
every  life  for  every  100/.  paid  down  ;  we  should  say  that  there 
must  be  a  most  curious  dovetailing  of  opposite  insanities  in  his 
constitution,  since  either  his  insurance  or  his  annuities  would, 
it  should  seem,  infallibly  ruin  him.  Yet  a  rate  of  interest  so 
high  might  be  named,  that  he  should  not  only  not  be  ruined, 
but  should  realize  enormous  gain  even  by  his  annuities. 

But  give  him  a  sound  view  of  the  actual  state  of  the  money- 
market,  and  of  the  duration  of  human  life,  and  let  him  be  con- 
vinced that  money  cannot  make  more  than  four  per  cent.,  and 
that  fourscore  years  is  a  good  old  age ;  and  if  he  cannot  then 
be  convinced  that  both  his  annuity  and  his  assurance  office  will 
bring  him  to  ruin,  and  that  if  one  would  not,  the  other  would, 
he  must  be  pronounced  incurable. 

By  the  preceding  extreme  case  we  may  illustrate  the  fol- 
lowing statement.  One  office  grants  assurances  at  very  low 
rates;  good,  the  directors  think  that  human  life  is  much  bet- 
ter than  is  usually  supposed ;  they  may  be  very  wrong,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  are  either  knaves  or  fools  :  they  may 
be  right ;  time  will  show.  Another  office  grants  annuities  at 
a  much  lower  rate  of  payment  than  any  where  else :  good 
again ;  the  directors  think  human  life  much  worse  than  is 
usually  supposed:  nothing  follows  against  them  either;  they 
may  be  right,  and  time  will  show.     To  time  we  leave  them 

•  A  single  halfpenny,  improved  at  only  one  per  cent,  for  1,000  years,  would 
yield  44  pounds ;  at  three  per  ccut.,  upvraids  of  14,300  millions  of  pounds. 
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both,  confident  of  the  ruin  of  one  or  the  other.  But  a  third 
office  not  only  sells  annuities  at  a  lower  rate  than  elsewhere, 
but  assurances  also  :  what  are  we  now  to  say  ?  it  cannot  be  the 
value  of  life  on  which  the  directors  hold  ultra  opinions,  for  if 
they  sold  their  assurances  low,  on  a  belief  of  the  great  vitality 
of  the  community,  they  would  sell  their  annuities  high,  or 
vice  versa.  It  must  then  be  by  making  very  large  interest  of 
their  money  that  they  hope  to  thrive,  if  they  have  any  hopes 
of  thriving  honestly.  And  here  is  the  touchstone  to  which  we 
propose  to  subject  the  tables  of  the  office  before  us.  Give  us 
the  rate  of  annuity  which  they  propose  to  grant  for  100/.,  and 
the  rate  at  which  they  propose  to  assure  100/.  to  a  person  of 
the  same  age,  and,  if  any  calculations  hare  been  made  at  ally 
the  rate  of  interest  upon  which  they  reckoned  can  be  detected, 
certainly  and  mathematically.  If  they  had  given  their  assu- 
rance rates  only,  or  their  annuity  rates  only,  this  could  not  have 
been  done :  since  any  variation  from  the  usual  terms  might 
have  been  caused  by  new  assumptions  as  to  mortality,  and  not 
as  to  interest,  or  vice  versa.  But  let  them  give  both  ;  then  it 
is  known  to  the  mathematician  that  they  cannot  help  exposing 
their  proposed  rate  of  interest,  and  the  rule  for  detecting  it  is 
as  follows,  exhibited  in  a  form  which  every  arithmetician  will 
most  readily  understand. 

To  I  add  the  annuity  they  propose  to  give  for  1/.,  and  mul- 
tiply the  sum  by  the  premium  at  which  they  propose  to  insure 
1/.  Divide  a  hundred  times  the  excess  of  the  annuity  over 
this  product  by  one  more  thiin  the  product,  and  the  quotient  is 
the  rate  of  interest  which  it  is  proposed  to  gain. 

For  example,  a  company  grants   10/.  of  annuity,  per  100/. 
paid  down,  upon  a  life  which  it  would  insure  for  100/.,  at  a 
premium  of  51.     What  is  the  rate  of  interest  supposed? 
£10  upon  £100     is      £1   upon  £l,  the  annuity 
£5  upon  £100     is     £0.5  upon  £  I,  the  premium 
l-f-'l   or  1-1  multiplied  by  "05  is  -055 
•1-  -055  is  '045  and  100* times  this  is  45 
I  and  -ass  is  1055,  and  45  divided  by    1055  is  4-265, 
that  is,  £4.  5s.  3d.  percent  is  the  interest  which  was  calculated  upon. 

We  have  given  this  method  at  length,  because  the  more 
obvious  method,  being  only  an  approximation,  may  be  asserted 
to  be  wrong  by  those  who  are  interested  in  defending  a  bad 
system.  If  any  one  should  say  that  an  individual  may,  on  the 
above  scheme,  buy  an  annuity  of  10/,  for  100/.,  and  insuring 
his  life  at  a  premium  of  5/.,  might  put  the  other  51.  in  his 
pocket  as  interest,  he  would  be,  though  roughly  correct,  since 

o2 
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the  interest  he  gains  is  four  and  a  quarter,  not  be  sufficiently 
correct  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  a  practised  opponent, 
who  would  answer  that  his  method  is  wrong  (and  so  it  is),  con- 
cealing that  it  is  a  sufficient  approximation  to  give  a  guess  at 
the  pretensions  of  the  scheme.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  rate  of  annuity  granted  at  several  ages  for  each  100/.  paid 
down,  and  the  premium  for  insuring  100/.,  both  taken  from  a 
recent  prospectus  of  this  Independent  and  West  Middlesex 
Company.  The  third,  &c.  columns  contain  the  rate  of  in- 
terest which  the  office,  if  any  calculations  have  been  made, 
must  have  been  imagined  to  be  obtainable;  first,  on  the  sup- 
position that  no  part  of  the  charge  was  put  on  for  manage- 
ment or  profit ;  next  on  the  supposition  that  10  or  20  per  cent, 
of  the  charges  made  consist  of  an  allowance  for  management 
and  profit. 


Annuity  for 

Premium 

Kate  01  int< 

;rest,  allowing 

tor  pront. 

Age. 

each   £100. 

for  £100. 

Op.  c. 

10;?.  c. 

20  p.  c. 

30 

£8     0     0 

2     0     0 

5    14  0 

6  16  0 

8     2  0 

35 

8     0     0 

2     6     0 



«••            -•• 

•••          •*• 

40 

8    0    0 

2  15     0 

•••            ••• 

•••                 ••! 

, 

45 

8  10    0 

3     5     0 

4   16  0 

6     1  0 

7  13  0 

50 

9     0    0 

4     0     0 

4     9  0 

5  16  0 

7     9  0 

55 

9  10    0 

4  18     0 

3  19  0 

5     8  0 

7     4  0 

60 

10  10    0 

6     6     0 

3     6  0 

5     0  0 

7     1  0 

The  reader  can  now  pretty  well  judge  for  himself  whether 
this  farrago  has  been  calculated  from  a  table  of  mortality,  or 
whether  it  is  fancifully  put  together  at  the  taste  of  some  person 
thoroughly  ignorant  of  the  subject.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
managers  of  this  concern  have  allowed  ten  per  cent,  for  ma- 
nagement and  profit.  How  is  this,  then ;  does  the  money  of 
a  man  of  sixty  yield  them  five  per  cent.,  and  that  of  a  man  of 
thirty  nearly  seven  ?  Does  the  Australasian  or  American  com- 
pany with  whom  they  invest  (and  how  else  can  they  get  this  in- 
terest?) say  to  them  "I  see  by  the  colour  of  </»*«  sovereign  that 
you  got  it  from  a  man  of  thirty,  and  I  will  therefore  give  seven 
per  cent. ;  but  this  one  was  evidently  paid  in  by  a  man  of  sixty, 
and  therefore  you  shall  have  only  five  per  cent"  ?  This  would 
be  a  curious  company ;  but  not  more  so  than  the  one  before  us. 
If  the  difference  had  lain  the  other  way ;  if  the  interest  granted 
to  young  persons  had  been  less  than  to  the  old,  we  might  have 
supposed  a  reason ;  we  might  have  imagined  that  they  had 
allowed  for  the  longer  continuance  of  a  young  person  among 
their  creditors  ;  and  remembering  the  probable  fluctuations  of 
the  money  market,  we  should  have  approved  the  not  assuring 
to  young  lives  a  permanence  of  that  rate  which  we  could  not 
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have  thouglit  advisable  to  grant  even  to  old  ones.  But  here 
is  an  odd  state  of  things,  truly;  the  younger  life,  in  all  cases 
and  on  all  suppositions,  is  allowed  a  higher  interest  than  the 
old  one;  which  amounts  to  saying,  that  an  improvement  in  the 
rate  of  interest  shall  be  guaranteed  to  those  who  live  long 
enough. 

But  we  feel  that  we  are  all  this  time  throwing  away  good 
computation ;  for  we  are  confident  that  the  preceding  table 
of  annuities  and  premiums  never  was  made  from  any  table  of 
mortality.  If  any  such  had  been  resorted  to,  it  must,  be  the 
table  what  it  might,  have  given  the  same  premiums  where  it 
gave  the  same  annuities.  For  the  premium  depends  entirely 
on  the  value  of  the  annuity  and  the  rate  of  interest ;  what 
then  can  be  meant  by  saying  that  8/.  of  annuity  can  be  given 
both  at  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty,  while  the  premiums  at 
those  ages  are  2A  and  2/.  155.?  Simply  this,  that  the  table 
of  annuities  has  been  cooked  after  one  fancy,  and  that  of  pre- 
miums after  another:  nice  made-dishes  are  they  both,  but 
they  will  not  do  to  be  eaten  together. 

All  that  precedes  is  independent  of  the  table  of  mortality, 
and  shows  the  inconsistency  of  the  two  rates  (of  assurance  and 
annuity)  upon  any  and  every  supposition.  Let  us  now  try 
them  by  tables  of  mortality,  taking  four  per  cent.,  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  any  office  should  permanently  count  on, 
with  tables  which  are  true,  much  more  with  those  which  are 
against  the  office.  Let  us  take  the  Northampton  table  for  the 
annuities,  which  being  very  well  known  to  give  life  too  short 
at  the  younger  ages,  would  indicate  a  higher  rate  of  annuity 
than  ought  to  be  given.  In  fact,  the  use  of  this  Northampton 
table  (however  beneficial  to  an  assurance  office)  has  ruined 
more  than  one  annuity  office.  Opposite,  then,  to  that  which 
the  Northampton  table  will  allow  an  office  to  give,  and  not 
allowing  one  farthing  for  management  or  profit,  we  put  that 
which  the  Independent  and  West  Middlesex  Company  offers; 
the  third  column  is  the  Carlisle  table,  a  safer  guide  : — 


Ajte. 

Nortfaampt 

on. 

Ind.  k.  VV.  Midd. 

Carlisle. 

30 

£6  16 

0 

£8    0    0 

£5  19    0 

35 

7     2 

0 

8    0    0 

6     5     0 

40 

7  12 

0 

8    0    0 

6  13     0 

4.5 

8    3 

0 

8  10    0 

7     2     0 

50 

8  17 

0 

9     0    0 

7  16     0 

r>ri 

9   16 

0 

9  10    0 

8  17     0 

60 

11      1 

0 

10  10    0 

10     7     0 

60  1110  10  10     0  10     1 

It  appears  that,  through  the  greater  part  of  this  table, 


more 
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M  offered  by  this  company  than  is  indicated  by  the  North- 
ampton table  at  four  per  cent. 

Willi  respect  to  the  table  of  assurances,  let  us  now  take  the 
Carlisle  table,  again  at  four  per  cent.,  and  without  allowing  a 
farthing  for  management :  this  table  gives  lower  premiums  than 
the  Northampton. 


ATerage  of  the 

Recommended* 

Aj;e. 

Carlisle 

Ind.  &  W. 

Midd. 

Offices 

1. 

by  Mr.  Fiulaisoo. 

30 

£1   12 

0 

£2     0 

0 

£2    10 

0 

£2     1     0 

35 

1    17 

0 

2     6 

0 

2  17 

0 

2     7     0 

40 

2     4 

0 

2   15 

0 

3     5 

0 

2  16     0 

45 

2   12 

0 

3     5 

0 

3  14 

0 

3     6     0 

50 

3     4 

0 

4     0 

0 

4     9 

0 

4      1     0 

65 

4     3 

0 

4  18 

0 

6     7 

0 

5     0     0 

60 

5     7 

0 

6     6 

0 

6  11 

0 

6     5     0 

We  have  given  these  results  to  the  nearest  shilling,  as  being 
sufficient  for  comparison.  Observe,  then,  that  even  though 
Mr.  Finlaison  (an  advocate  of  rather  low  premiums)  recom- 
mends the  premiums  of  the  last  column  to  be  increased  for 
<;harges  of  management,  the  premiums  of  this  company  are 
lower.  Nevertheless,  their  insurance  plan  is  not  so  monstrous 
as  that  which  they  propose  for  annuities;  indeed,  taking  the 
former  as  safe,  which  we  do  not  think  it  to  be  by  any  means, 
it  is  sufficient  to  expose  the  monstrous  character  of  the  latter. 

We  now  come  to  those  statements  of  proceedings  to  which 
we  have  previously  referred.  An  action  of  libel  was  brought 
against  Mr.  Peter  Mackenzie,  editor  of  the  Scotch  Reformers* 
Gazette,  a  Glasgow  paper,  by  George  Williams,  whose  name  ap- 
peared  in  thelistof  directors  of  the  Independent  and  West  Mid- 
dlesex Company.  This  action  was  dismissed  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  competent  for  an  individual  to  seek  damages  for  a  libel 
alleged  to  have  been  published  against  a  company.  ^Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie therefore  had  no  occasion  to  prove  the  facts  which  he 
had  collected  against  this  so-called  company ;  but  in  his  de- 
fences, dated  July  9,  1839,  he  set  forth  a  statement,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract. 

That  in  1836,  a  plan  was  devised  to  set  up  this  assurance 
company,  which  was  said  to  have  been  founded  in  1696  (!)  and 
to  have  a  capital  of  a  million.  That  it  was  sparingly  adver- 
tized at  first  in  London,  but  plentifully  in  the  provincial  papers. 
That  agencies  were  established,  and  among  other  places,  at 
Glasgow,  where  a  good  deal  of  business  was  done.  That  the 
monstrous  character  of  the  benefits  proposed  excited  attention, 

•  On  the  supposition  that  a  proper  inci-ease  is  made  for  management 
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and  that  explanation  was  asked  of  the  agent.  That  this  agent 
having  visited  London,  declared  that  he  had  seen  several  of 
the  directors,  whom  he  had  found  to  be  of  the  highest  respec- 
tability, and  that  he  had  been  informed  by  Sir  John  Rae  Reid, 
Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  that  the  company 
was  in  every  way  trustworthy.  That  Sir  J.  R.  Reid,  on  being 
written  to,  denied  ever  having  made  such  an  assertion,  and 
declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  parties  in  question.  That 
the  agent  Imd  represented  the  names  of  H.  R.  Perkins  and 
James  Drummond,  which  appeared  in  the  list  of  directors,  as 
being  those  of  the  well  known  brewer  and  banker.  That 
Mr.  Mackenzie  thereupon  warned  the  Glasgow  public,  by 
writing  an  article  on  the  subject,  and  publishing  Sir  J.  Reid's 
letter,  with  one  from  Mr.  Barber  Beaumont,  giving  an  account 
of  several  circumstances  calculated  to  throw  suspicion  on  the 
company.  That  all  the  exertions  of  the  London  police  failed 
in  discovering  the  alleged  directors  of  this  establishment. 
That  one  of  the  leading  officials,  when  traced  out,  was  found 
to  have  been  a  tapster  in  a  tavern  in  London,  where  he  had 
failed  ;  that  another  of  them  was  his  brother-in-law,  who  had 
been  dismissed  in  December  1887  from  his  employment  as  a 
journeyman  bell-hanger,  in  which  capacity  he  had  been  mak- 
ing thirty  shillings  a  week,  out  of  which  his  parish  had  com- 
pelled him  to  pay  five  shillings  a  week  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  wife  whom  he  had  deserted,  while  he  lived  in  adultery  with 
another  woman.  That  a  third  had  been  a  gentleman's  servant, 
and  was  afterwards  employed  in  taking  orders  for  a  wine  mer- 
chant, in  which  character  he  had  also  failed.  That  one  person 
at  least,  connected  officially  with  the  Independent  and  West 
Middlesex  Company,  had  been  connected  with  a  fraudulent 
concern  called  the  "  London  Equitable  Loan  Company," 
which  had  assumed  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
as  their  patron,  and  had  been  disavowed  by  the  Duke.  That 
their  soliciior,  having  come  down  to  Scotland  in  consequence 
of  certain  actions  brought  against  the  company,  was  himself 
arrested  on  a  tneditatio  fuy<e  warrant ;  and  when  examined 
before  the  magistrates,  refused  to  answer  any  questions  as  to 
the  constitution  or  character  of  the  company,  and  after  finding 
caution,  left  Scotland  with  great  expedition. 

Such  is  Mr.  Mackenzie's  description,  which  he  was  prepared 
to  justify,  of  a  company  which  still  continues  to  do  business  in 
London,  and  which  is  reported  to  have  been  very  successful 
in  the  country.  These  allegations  are  widely  known  in  Scot- 
land, and  should  certainly  be  made  known,  and,  if  those  con- 
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cerned  can  do  it,  answered,  in  England.  If  they  should  be 
true,  the  whole  thing  is  dreadful  to  think  of;  and  this  one  in- 
stance alone  would  justify  the  rational  part  of  the  community 
in  demanding  legislation  on  the  subject.  Whether  this  com- 
pany be  what  it  has  been  represented  to  be,  or  not ;  that  is, 
whether  ignorance  and  rashness,  or  preconcerted  fraud,  be  the 
key  to  the  extraordinary  annuity  and  assurance  tables  which 
we  have  exposed,  the  consequences  will  be  equally  fatal  to  the 
numerous  subscribers,  who,  with  their  families,  must  be  in- 
jured, and  may  be  ruined,  by  the  operation  of  this  impossible 
scheme.  Law  must  step  in,  sooner  or  later,  and  once  again 
we  ask  of  our  legislature,  What  are  you  waiting  for?  Will  you 
never  believe  that  the  plans  which  tend  to  the  ruin  of  the 
widow  and  the  orphan  on  a  large  scale,  are  to  be  checked, 
until  you  hear  the  cry  of  the  injured  reproaching  you  for  the 
past,  because  you  would  not  take  the  clear  warning  which 
pointed  out  the  future?  Is  there  no  member  of  either  House 
who  has  time  or  knowledge  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  pre- 
sent stale  of  the  trade  which  we  have  been  describinjj?  If 
the  unfortunate  persons  who  have  been  or  may  be  deceived  by 
the  various  arts  to  which  we  have  alluded,  had  committed 
larceny  or  felony,  both  houses  would  have  spent  long  even- 
ings in  discussing  plans  for  their  punishment  or  reformation, 
and  my  honourable  friend,  and  my  honourable  and  gallant 
friend,  and  my  honourable  and  learned  friend,  and  all  the  de- 
nominations of  honourable  friends  (and  how  friendly  they  are 
to  be  sure  !)  would  have  cried  Hear,  hear,  until  the  report  of 
the  debate  was  as  wet  as  a  fresh  newspaper,  the  best  half  of 
every  sentence  being  "drowned  in  cheers."  Prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  but  here  prevention  is  the  only  cure,  for  the 
disorder  is  deadly,  and  the  mischief  is  that  of  a  plague  which 
strikes  at  the  life  of  hundreds,  and  takes  no  single  victim.  A 
healthy  system  has  grown  and  is  growing;  but  the  weeds  have 
sprung  up  in  the  crop,  and  must  be  rooted  out.  Without  n  e- 
taphor,  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  whole  system  of  as- 
surance, the  iiltimnte  abollsker  of  all  poor-laics,  will  receive  a 
strong  check  if  certain  and  speedy  remedies  be  not  applied  to 
its  abuses,  as  it  now  exists  among  the  middle  classes.  Let 
such  a  check  be  given,  and  the  progress  of  its  influence  among 
the  poorer  classes  will  also  be  retarded;  a  few  years  of  delay 
may  postpone  for  generations  the  time  when  every  man  throuyh- 
oiit  the  country,  who  has  not  an  independent  fortune,  shall 
make  his  day  of  health  and  strenyth  the  sole  and  assuhed 
earthly  support  of  his  sic/c  bed,  and  of  his  surdriny  family. 
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Art.  IV. — Hungary  and  TransyliHinia ;  with  Remarks  on 
their  Condition^  socuili  pJltlcal  and  economical.  By  Jolm 
Paget,  Esq.     2  vols.  8vo.     London  :   1839. 

WHEN  Dr.  Bri<Tht  was  travelling  some  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  in  Hun'^ary,  he  was  asked  by  a  mining  officer 
of  Kremnitz  whether  Mexico  was  not  an  English  island,  and 
if  rice,  sugar,  and  coffee  were  not  the  products  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. These  questions  undoubtedly  displayed  a  considerable 
degree  of  ignorance  on  tiie  uart  of  the  doctor's  acquaintance. 
But  the  tables  might  be  easily  turned  upon  ourselves.  There 
is  much  of  justice  in  the  complaint  made  to  Mr.  Paget  by  the 
Hungarians,  that  Englishmen  in  general  were  more  interested 
about  the  islanders  of  the  South  Sea  and  the  negroes  of  Africa, 
than  about  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  of  Europe.  It  is  but  a 
few  days  ago  that  we  heard  a  member  of  parliament  ask  in 
what  part  of]  Circassia  Khiva  was  situated, —  Khiva,  which  is 
not  in  Circassia  at  all,  but  many  hundred  leagues  distant  from 
that  region. 

In  fact,  until  public  attention  was  attracted  to  the  Danube 
through  the  Count  Szechenyi's  exertions  to  render  it  navigable 
by  the  steam-boat,  the  whole  of  Europe,  to  the  east  and  south- 
east of  Vienna,  may  be  said  to  have  lain  under  a  dense  cloud 
of  oblivion,  so  far  as  the  active  nations  of  the  west  were  con- 
cerntnl.  Although  the  eagles  and  legions  of  Rome  had  found 
their  way  into  those  vast  and  fertile  countries  stretching  from 
Illyria  to  the  Carpathian  mountains;  had  to  a  certain  extent 
civilized  them,  embellished  them  by  noble  structures,  and  ren- 
dered their  inhabitants  conversant  with  that  language  which 
is  never  to  die  ;  yet  when  the  empire  fell,  Cimmerian  darkness 
again  claimed  them  for  "  her  own."  The  wars  between 
Turkey  and  Austria  for  awhile  reminded  us  that  Belgrade, 
Peterwaredin,  Buda,  and  Pesth,  were  still  in  existence.  But 
the  French  revolution,  the  victories  of  Marengo  and  Auster- 
litz,  the  marches  to  Berlin  and  Moscow,  and  all  that  succession 
of  marvellous  events  which  terminated  at  Waterloo,  so  com- 
pletely averted  all  minds  from  the  more  distant  nations  of  our 
hemisphere,  that  when  the  first  Englishman  who  steamed  it 
<iown  the  Danube  described  his  voyage,  and  spoke  of  the  popu- 
lation on  its  banks,  he  was  represented  by  more  than  one  of 
his  critics  to  have  introduced  his  countrymen  to  the  knowledge 
of  a  "  new  world." 

A  "new  world"  indeed!  It  was  a  phnu>e  against  which 
the  Ilinigarians  had  good  right  to  protest.     Ten  or  eleven 
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millions  of  people,  possessing  institutions  as  free  and  quite  as 
ancient  as  our  own,  a  territory  much  more  extensive  and 
fertile  than  Great  Britain,  and  a  religion  derived  from  the 
source  of  truth  which  they  have  ever  cherished,  and  to  which 
the  great  majority  still  firmly  adhere, — had  good  right  to 
murmur  when  they  were  alluded  to  as  mere  st:  ."/"rs  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  high  time  that  we  should  ref'^'-m  our  own  shallow 
notions  in  this  respect,  and  that  we  should  at  least  render  our- 
selves a  little  better  informed  in  geography  than  the  represen- 
tative of  one  of  our  counties,  who  asked  in  what  part  of  Circassia 
Khiva  was  to  be  found. 

It  must  indeed  be  confessed  that  both  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania present  many  difficulties  to  a  traveller,  which  the  mere 
summer  tourist  would  have  little  disposition  to  conquer.  The 
people  are  every  where  civil  and  hospitable;  but  the  access  to 
their  principal  towns,  and  the  most  interesting  portions  of  their 
territory,  are  confined  to  roads  which  are  still  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture. The  plains  of  Hungary  are  traversed  by  highways  best 
known  to  the  horses  accustomed  to  run  from  stage  to  stage, 
and  scarcely  distinguishable  except  by  deep  ruts  here  and 
there,  through  scanty  herbage,  or  low  brushwood,  which  seems 
to  have  no  limit.  The  highways  and  byeways  of  Transylvania 
are  still  less  inviting.  The  mountainous  character  of  that  re- 
gion renders  a  journey  through  it  an  affair  of  no  ordinary  peril. 
No  very  pleasant  sensations  arise  from  the  rocking  which  a 
traveller  must  undergo,  who,  seated  in  a  wooden  cart,  or  a 
vehicle  of  wicker-work,  is  often  knocked  about  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  and  occasionally  pitched  bodily  out  upon  a  ledge 
of  rock,  or  perchance  into  a  ravine,  while  descending  what 
is  called  the  king's  "  high-road."  The  greater  therefore  are 
the  obligations  which  are  due  from  those 
"  Gentlemen  of  England 
Who  stay  at  home  in  ease," 

to  Mr.  Paget  and  other  enterprising  persons,  who  rough  it 
through  those  terrae  incognitaSi  and  then  take  the  trouble  to 
tell  us  of  all  that  they  have  seen  and  heard  during  their  jour- 
neys. To  Mr.  Paget,  very  particular  marks  of  our  gratitude 
ought  to  be  paid ;  for  he  not  only  imposed  upon  himself  a 
great  deal  of  personal  toil  and  privation  in  endeavouring  to 
explore  the  interior  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  but  also  no 
small  pecuniary  sacrifices;  for  he  took  with  him  an  eminent 
artist  to  skech  the  scenery,  and  has  illustrated  his  volumes  so 
abundantly  with  landscapes,  and  groups  of  the  natives,  and 
sketches  of  mountain  fastnesses,  and  ancient  castles,  that  he 
can  scarcely  expect  a  sale  sufficient  to  cover  his  expenditure. 
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We  must  therefore  begin  by  forgiving  him  for  the  very 
slender  knowledge  he  evinces,  throughout  his  work,  of  botany 
and  geology.  In  mineralogy  he  seems  somewhat  more  of  an 
adept.  Indeed  we  have  a  sharp  suspicion  that  he  was  tempted 
into  Transylvania  by  some  other  "prospects"  than  those 
which  the  face  of  the  country  opened  to  his  view.  The  dreams 
awakened  by  certain  mining  speculations,  in  a  region  where 
every  mountain  is  said  to  teem  with  gold  and  silver,  may 
possibly  have  had  for  him  a  spell  which  he  could  not  well 
resist.  It  is  certain  that  he  speaks  with  more  than  usual 
warmth  of  language,  about  a  certain  little  branch  of  solid  gold 
which  he  saw  or  read  of,  and  believed  to  have  sprung  from  a 
trunk  of  the  same  highly  prized  metal.  Nor  can  we  imagine 
that  the  great  and  diversified  volume  of  nature  could  have 
possessed  many  real  attractions  for  a  tourist,  who  could  write 
in  the  following  style  about  a  sunrise  : — 

"  A  sunrise  may  be  a  very  delightful  thing,  and  I  have  almost  en- 
joyed it,  when  stem  necessity  obliged  me  to  be  moving  at  such  a 
time.  But  I  do  most  solemnly  protest  against  tlie  imputation  of 
ever  having  risen  voluntarily  at  so  unieemly  an  hour  for  so  absurd  a 
purpose.  To  a  sunset  commend  me  if  you  will ;  there  you  have 
glorious  colours,  and  feelings  congenial  to  them  ;  all  the  brilliancy  of 
golden  lights  and  purple  shadows,  all  the  poetry  of  warmth,  the  luxury 
of  shade,  and  the  still  sweetness  of  reposing  nature.  But  in  the 
morning,  the  poor  sun  itself  looks  no  better  than  a  huge  Seville 
orange ;  and  the  raw  air,  and  cold  dead  smell  of  night,  together  with 
the  gray  tints  of  surrounding  objects,  make  one  shiver  at  such  mockery 
of  life  and  heat.  I  would  as  soon  get  up  to  sec  the  housemaid  make 
my  study  fire,  as  worship  the  god  of  day  till  he  has  fairly  warmed 
the  air,  and  made  it  fit  for  mortal  breathing." — vol.  i.  p.  185. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  dame  Nature  give  Mr.  Paget  a 
pinch  in  the  ear,  or  a  good  ducking  in  a  shower  of  rain,  for 
such  a  piece  of,  we  were  going  to  say,  impertinence  as  this. 
But  the  phrase  is  rather  stronger  than  we  should  like  to  use, 
and  moreover  it  would  not  be  quite  justifiable;  for  albeit  he 
thus  speaks  slightingly  of  the  glorious  pageantry  that  attends 
the  god  of  day  upon  leaving  the  eastern  gates  for  his  usual 
visit  to  the  haunts  of  men,  still  our  author,  in  spite  of  the  little 
spice  of  dandyism  infused  through  his  intellectual  constitu- 
tion, does  often  betray  a  sincere  love  of  beautiful  skies,  and 
of  those  gorgeous  mantles,  as  Milton  describes  some  clouds, 
lined  and  edged  with  cloth  of  burnished  gold. 

Mr.  Paget  commenced  his  Hunrjarian  tour  in  June  1885, 
setting  out  from  Presburg,  and  proceeding  thence,  after  he 
was  tired  of  witnessing  the  proceedings  of  the  diet,  and  ex- 
amining all  the  **  lions"  of  the  place,  to  the  -alley  of  the 
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Waag,  a  romantic  region,  which,  though  at  so  short  a  distance 
from  Vienna,  has  hitherto  been  scarcely  heard  of  by  English- 
men. The  Waag  river,  born  somewhere  among  the  valleys 
of  the  Krivain,  winds  northward  until  it  is  lost  in  the  Danube 
at  Komorn,  about  midway  between  Presburg  and  Pesth.  In 
the  lowerpart  of  its  course,  it  irrigates  rich  plains  covered  with 
corn  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  But  in  its  more  northern 
courses,  which  are  somewhat  lawless,  (as  its  name,  derived  from 
the  Latin  Vagus^  intimates),  it  leads  the  traveller  through  wiJd 
and  fantastic  scenery.  It  is  often  a  most  dangerous  and  trea- 
cherous river.  Without  giving  anything  like  fair  warning,  it 
will  suddenly  quit  its  previous  channel,  and  turn  off  elsewhere, 
sweeping  away  whole  villages  with  their  inhabitants,  and 
leaving  behind  it,  instead  of  green  pastures  and  smiling  har- 
vests, vast  beds  of  sands  and  stones. 

Without  stopping  to  examine  all  the  charms  of  the  valley, 
its  hot  springs  and  various  villages,  we  shall  transport  our- 
selves at  once  to  the  caves  of  Demenfalva. 

"  Having  applied  the  evening  before  for  permission  to  visit  the 
cavern  of  Demenfalva,  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Kubin,  on 
whose  property  it  is  situated,  and  having  been  kindly  promised  by 
bis  lady,  who  received  us  in  his  absence,  that  she  would  find  us 
guides,  and  make  every  necessary  provision  for  our  visiting  it,  we 
started  for  the  village  of  Demenfalva  ;  when,  being  provided  with  a 
guide,  we  drove  on  to  the  cavern,  about  five  miles  distant.  I  shall 
not  easily  forget  that  drive.  W^e  were  in  a  light  carriage  of  the 
country,  without  springs,  and  had  to  pass  along  the  rocky  bed  of  a 
mountain  torrent.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  carriage  of  this 
description  to  fall  over,  but  it  required  all  our  care  to  avoid  falling 
out ;  for  every  turn  of  the  wheel  brought  it  over  huge  masses  of 
rock,  from  which  it  fell  down  again  with  a  shake  that  seemed  to  dis- 
locate every  bone  in  our  bodies. 

"  At  last  we  came  in  sight  of  the  cavern's  mouth, — a  small  hole  at 
a  considerable  height  on  the  side  of  a  limestone  mountain,  in  a  very 
wild  and  beautiful  valley.  Here  another  guide  awaited  us,  both 
being  as  savage-looking  fellows  as  I  ever  saw,  and  unfortunately  ig- 
norant of  any  other  language  than  Sclavackish.  The  entrance,  not 
more  than  three  feet  high,  opens  into  a  high  passage,  which  descends 
rather  suddenly  for  several  hundred  feet,  and  leads  into  the  first 
cavern,  the  roof  and  floor  of  which  are  beset  with  stalactytes  and  sta- 
lagmites, thongh  not  of  any  great  size.  From  thence  we  descended  by 
a  broken  and  very  rotten  ladder,  into  a  larger  cavern,  out  of  which,  a  low 
archway  conducted  ustothegreatcuriosity  of  Demenfalva,  theice  grotto. 
In  the  centre  of  this  grotto,  which  is  rather  small,  rises  a  column  of  beau- 
tifully clear  ice,  about  seven  feet  high,  on  which  the  water  falls  as  it  drops 
from  the  ceiling,and  immediately  freezes.  The  floor  is  one  mass  of  thick 
ice.  Still  lower  in  the  same  direction,  is  a  much  larger  chamber,  where 
an  ice  pillar,  of  several  feet  in  thickness,  reaches  from  the  roof  to  the 
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floor.  It  is  formed  of  «inall  irregularly  rounded  crystals  of  ice,  of 
about  the  size  of  drops  of  water,  which  reflected  most  brilliantly  the 
light  of  our  torches  as  it  fell  on  them. 

"  It  is  the  presence  of  the  ice  in  this  cavern,  and  the  various  shapes  it 
puts  on,  which  imparts  to  Demenfalva  its  peculiar  interest  and  beauty. 
We  have  already  seen  it  forming  the  slcndercolumn  and  the  stately  pil- 
lar ;  a  little  further  on,  it  presents  in  wonderful  exactness  the  beautiful 
appearance  of  a  frozen  waterfall ;  in  one  place  it  hangs  in  such  graceful 
and  delicate  folds,  that  the  statuary  might  borrow  it  as  the  beau  ideal 
of  bis  drapery  ;  while  in  another,  it  makes  the  elaborate  fretwork  of 
the  Gothic  roof.  It  was  singular  to  observe  the  apparent  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  ice  or  solid  limestone  should  result  from  the  water  which 
trickled  through  the  roof;  in  one  instance,  where  the  roofof  the  cavern 
was  covered  with  hard  limestone  stalactytes,  the  floor  was  composed 
of  icy  stalagmites.  It  seemed  as  though  the  one  or  the  other  was 
indifferently  formed.  To  what  this  circumstance  is  owing,  in  wliat 
respect  Demenfalva  differs  from  other  caves  where  limestone  deposits 
take  place,  but  where  there  is  no  ice  formed.  I  cannot  say.  Ice  is 
also  found  in  an  old  mine  at  Horrengrund,  as  well  as  in  one  or  two 
other  caverns  in  Hungary.  That  of  Herrengrund  is  remarkable  as 
having  only  begun  to  form,  on  the  minora*  opening  an  old  shaft,  and 
as  having  proceeded  so  fast,  as  to  oblige  them  to  discontinue  their 
workings.  It  is  said  still  to  go  on  increasing,  though  much  is  con- 
sumed in  summer  by  the  inhabitants  of  Neusohl,  for  whom  it  forms  a 
common  ice-house;  nay,  so  well  does  it  answer  this  purpose,  that  the 
greater  the  heat  of  the  summer,  the  more  rapidly  is  tne  ice  said  to 
increase. 

"  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given  of 
this  phenomenon.  At  Demenfalva,  there  was  no  perceptible  draught 
of  air,  which  our  lights,  if  not  our  feelings,  would  have  indicated ; 
nor,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  (my  thermometer  was  broken),  was  it  at 
all  colder  here,  than  in  Adelsbei^  or  Aggteletk.  The  stratum,  a  com- 
pact  limestone,  is  the  same  in  all  those  caverns  I  have  seen,  and  the 
quantity  of  moisture  differa  but  little. 

"After  sketching  the  second  ice  gi'otto,  we  passed  onward  into  a 
long  cavern  with  a  gothic  arched  roof,  containing  a  number  of  slalac- 
tyie  pillan>  of  beautiful  forms.  The  floor  was  here  no  longer  of  stone 
or  ice,  but  covered  with  a  very  fine  dry  lime  dust.  Two  more  caverns 
of  great  sire,  and  so  high,  that  the  feeble  light  of  our  torches  lost 
itself  in  seeking  to  define  their  limits,  led  us  to  a  narrow  passage, 
where  the  bottom  was  covered  with  a  soft  white  mud,  common  in 
such  places,  and  called  by  the  Germans  berg  milch,  (mountain 
milk),  and  which  soon  became  so  deep,  that  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed further.  We  returned  by  the  same  road,  which  I  should  think 
was  about  a  mile  long,  having  occupied  two  hours  in  the  cavern.'' — 
vol.  i.  pp.  141-5. 

There  is  more  celebrity  attached  in  Hnnjrary  to  the  office 
of  tnember  of  our  Parliament,  than  we  had  thought  of.     The 
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Waagites  seemed,  according  to  our  author,  to  think,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  especially,  must  needs  be  the  resort  of 
everybody.  He  had  heard  young  men  declare  that  they 
would  slave  a  whole  life  long,  for  the  pleasure  of  once  seeing 
and  hearing  the  debates  of  that  house.  Had  they,  however, 
been  present  at  some  of  the  debates  upon  Lord  Stanley's 
Irish  registration  bill,  and  witnessed  the  conduct  of  some  of 
our  young  lordlings,  and  disappointed  place-hunters,  upon 
those  occasions,  we  presume  that  they  would  scarcely  have 
felt  any  very  ungovernable  desire  to  quit  their  native  vales  for 
a  second  visit  to  our  legislative  bear-garden.  Some  of  their 
questions,  however,  were  rather  piquant.  "  How  did  Lord 
Grey  look  ?"  "  How  could  Peel  hold  with  the  Ultra- Tories  ?" 
or,  indeed,  they  might  have  added  with  any  other  Tories,  all 
of  whom,  we  suspect,  he  would  wish  to  see  crammed  into  a 
ship  bound  for  New  Zealand.  Another  droll  question  which 
the  Waagites,  (is  not  our  word  "  Wag"  borrowed  from  that 
valley  ?)  put  to  Mr.  Paget  was,  *'  Did  Stanley  really  believe 
all  he  talked  about  Church  property  ?"  Doubtless  this  was 
one  of  the  interrogatories  which,  our  traveller  confesses,  puz- 
zled him  "  not  a  little." 

Mr.  Paget  devotes  many  pages  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Hungarian  chambers,  a  rather  trite  subject,  upon  which  his 
researches,  if  they  be  indeed  worthy  of  that  name,  have  thrown 
no  new  light.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
legislature,  the  Count  Szechenyi,  has  been  for  some  time 
known  to  all  Europe,  on  account  of  his  great  personal  sacri- 
fices and  exertions  in  favour  of  his  country.  The  following 
sketch  of  his  character  we  know  to  be  perfectly  correct  as  far 
as  it  goes : — 

"  Count  Szechenyi  Istvan*  is  the  third  son  of  the  founder  and 
benefactor  of  the  museum  of  Pesth,  a  scion  of  the  same  house  which 
produced  two  of  the  most  distinguished  archbishops  of  Hungary. 
For  seventeen  yeare  Szechenyi  served  in  the  Austrian  army ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  peace  had  rendered  it  an  idle  life,  and  removed  all 
chance  of  distinction,  that  he  determined  to  quit  it.  Perhaps  dis- 
gusted with  the  system  of  favouritism,  or  the  personal  enmity  which 
had  kept  him  down  to  the  rank  of  captain  ;  perhaps  moved  by  that 
spirit  of  regeneration,  which,  from  the  mountains  of  Transylvania, 
spread  over  the  plains  of  Hungary,  and  was  felt  even  at  the  gates  of 
Vienna  itself;  or,  it  may  be,  warned  that  the  freedom  with  which  he 
had  dared,  under  the  influence  of  this  spirit,  in  his  place  as  a  Hun- 

•  In  Hungarian,  the  Christian-name  is  placed  after  the  simaine,  as  in  natural 
history  the  name  of  the  species  follows  that  of  the  genus. 
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i^an  magnate,  to  address  the  Upper  Chamber,  was  inconsistent  with 
the  uniform  he  wore.  Such  have  been  suggested  as  among  the  causes 
which  may  have  driven  him  from  the  army,  and  which  soon  placed 
him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Hungarian  patriots. 

"  The  leisure  which  he  now  enjoyed  was  occupied  in  foreign  travel. 
England  particularly  fixed  his  notice;  our  mannei-s,  our  institutions, 
our  commerce,  were  objects  of  his  study,  and  offered  him  useful  hints 
for  the  improvement  of  his  native  lana.  The  causes  which  impeded 
the  introduction  of  commerce  in  Hungary,  and  the  great  develope- 
ment  of  her  natural  resources  which  must  result  from  their  removal, 
first  occupied  his  attention.  At  home,  he  found  a  government  and 
people  mutually  distrustful.  The  Hungarians  complained  to  him  that 
foreign — so  they  called  Austrian — ^jealousy  and  oppression,  were  the 
sole  causes  of  all  their  misfortunes  ;  while,  beyond  the  Carpathians,  he 
heard  his  countrymen  described  as  a  tyrannical,  ignorant,  and  turbu- 
lent nobility  ;  the  oppressors  of  a  poor,  idle,  and  slavish  peasantry ;  the 
one  class  wlio  would,  the  other  who  would  not,  effect  anything  lor  the 
common  advantage  of  their  country.  On  all  sides,  a  reform  in  Hun- 
gary was  declared  impossible. 

"  Szechenyi  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  object.  His  plan  was 
cautiously  laid  down,  and  has  been  so  far  steadily  followed  up  : — to 
labour  incessantly  at  improvements,  and  to  pursue  such  only  as  the 
strength  of  his  means  gave  him  a  reasonable  hope,  that,  with  unwearied 
perseverance,  he  might  carry  through.  In  common  with  others,  he  has 
always  striven  for  the  great  objects  of  reform  in  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  an  extension  of  the  rights  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  a  more  equitable  and  just  government ;  but  his  great  and  peculiar 
glory  is  in  the  path  which  he  has  marked  out  alone,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles,  he  still  follows  with  the  greatest  success — namely, 
the  improvement  of  the  material  condition  of  Hungary. 

"  One  of  the  first  objects  to  which  Szechenyi  drew  the  attention  of 
his  countrymen,  was  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses ;  a  sub- 
ject particularly  suited  to  their  taste,  and  likely  to  attract  their  notice. 
A  large  stud,  often  from  one  to  two  hundred  horses,  forms  almost  a 
necessary  part  of  a  nobleman's  establishment ;  and  yet  they  rarely 
breed  anything  but  a  cross  of  the  common  country  horse  with  the 
lai^e,  slow,  high-actioned  Spanish  horse,  a  race  of  little  use  but  for  the 
pomp  of  ceremony.  Szechenyi  introduced  the  English  race-horse 
and  hunter ;  and  to  show  their  superiority,  he  instituted  races,  and  kept 
a  pack  of  hounds ;  in  short,  he  succeeded  in  making  English  horses 
a  fashion,  which  is  now  generally  followed. 

"  The  races  take  place  twice  a  year — at  Peslh  about  the  end  of  May, 
and  in  autumn  at  Parendorf,  near  Presburg — and  are  so  well  attended 
that  it  is  evident  they  suit  the  taste  of  the  people,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  will  one  day  form  a  part  of  the  national  amuse- 
ments."— vol.  i.  pp.  204-7. 

No  person  knows  better  how  to  apply  to  patriotic  purposes 
means  in  themselves  intangible  even  to  Austrian  law,  than  the 
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Count  Sz6chenyi.  His  mode  of  proceeding  has  been,  through- 
out his  career,  tl)e  true  secret  of  his  success.  Scrupulously 
careful  in  avoiding  any  measure  that  might  lead  to  sanguinary 
results — sufficiently  attached  to  the  interests  of  his  own  "  order" 
to  preserve  their  privileges,  so  far  as  those  privileges  are  really 
useful  to  good  government,  untouched — and  above  all  things, 
dreading  the  evil  consequences  that  would  arise  from  lifting 
the  flood-gates  of  democracy — the  Count  has  gone  on  from 
step  to  step,  contenting  himself  with  whatever  he  can  gain, 
provided  only  his  progress  be  real  and  substantial.  This  spe- 
cies of  reform  is,  perhaps;  the  only  one  that  could  be  benefi- 
cial to  Hungary  in  its  actual  condition.  It  requires  great  pru- 
dence, and  untiring  patriotism.  There  are  many  well-informed 
and  high  minds  amongst  the  better  classes  of  the  Hungarian 
nobility ;  many  minds  also,  which,  though  not  so  well  in- 
structed, are  susceptible  of  generous  emotions,  which  the 
Count  knows  how  to  turn  to  advantage.  His  tactics  are,  to 
get  these  individuals  to  meet  together  as  often  as  possible — 
sometimes  at  county  assemblies — an  old  privilege  of  the  Hun- 
garians— sometimes  at  horse-races,  which  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment dare  not  venture  to  oppose — sometimes  at  the  casino,  or 
club,  which  has  been  for  many  years  established  at  Pesth, 
chiefly  through  the  Count's  exertions.  By  these  means  also 
the  Count  has  succeeded  to  a  very  great  extent  in  restoring  to 
general  use  the  Hungarian  language,  which  was  fast  falling 
into  desuetude.  He  has  written  and  published  several  volumes 
and  tracts  in  that  language  of  a  most  valuable  character,  and 
uniformly  speaks  in  Hungarian  whenever  he  addresses  the 
Chamber  of  Diet  to  which  he  belongs.  His  admiration  of 
England  and  her  institutions  is  enthusiastic.  He  has  been 
charged  with  having  lately  somewhat  relaxed  in  the  activity  of 
his  patriotic  career,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Austrian  government  chief  commissioner  for 
Perfecting  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Danube.  Mr.  Paget 
as  given  these  accusations  an  answer,  in  every  word  of  which 
we,  who  also  have  the  honour  to  know  Count  Szechenyi,  en- 
tirely agree. 

"  Looking  at  the  whole  tenor  of  Connt  Szechenyi's  public  life,  we 
feel  convinced  that  he  has  not  acted  without  reflection,  and  probably 
not  without  good  reason,  in  withdrawing  from  the  political  arena  for  a 
time ;  but  he  must  not  forget  how  much  Hungary,  how  much  Europe 
expects  from  him.  When  a  man  has  once  embarked  on  the  stream  of 
public  life,  he  has  no  longer  a  right  to  disappoint  the  just  expectations 
of  the  world.     When  such  a  man  fails,  the  honest  fonfidence,  the 
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high  resolves,  the  purest  aspirations  of  iiullions  arc  sacrificed.  One 
feels  a  sickening  at  the  heart,  a  contempt  for  virtue,  a  hatred  of  one's 
kind,  when  the  man  we  have  worshipped  as  the  idol  of  our  hopes,  de- 
ceives us  in  the  expectations  we  have  formed  of  him. 

"  The  Hungarians,  however,  need  not  entertain  such  fears;  what- 
ever may  he  the  difference  in  opinion  as  to  the  means,  no  one  can  doubt 
the  rectitude  of  Szechenyi's  onject.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  sup- 
port of  high  moral  principles,  the  unflinchin;?  advocacy  of  just  rights, 
and  the  unyielding  defence  of  the  injured  and  oppressed,  are  yet  more 
important  to  the  well-being  o'  mankind  than  the  mere  improvement 
of  their  material  existence;  but  few  in  the  Hungarian  Diet  have  ful- 
filled these  duties  belter  than  Szechenyi,  while  the  other  objects  at 
which  he  has  so  industriously  laboured,  the  detractors  of  his  fame 
have  entirely  neglected. 

"  Those  who  read  Szechenyi's  works,  and  know  the  reception  which 
they  met  with — who  are  acquainted  with  the  excessive  national  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  Hungarians — and  who  recollect  how  just,  and  there- 
fore how  bitter,  was  the  satire  he  directed  against  tliem — will  not  sus- 
pect him  of  seeking  popularity,  except  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  objects. 

"  That  Szechenyi  has  not  attempted  what  he  could  not  do,  and 
what  others  have  failed  in  doing  when  they  did  attempt,  is,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  no  uncommon  subject  of  complaint  against  him. 
To  me  it  appears  one  of  his  greatest  merits.  To  nave  known  his  own 
powers,  to  have  calculated  accurately  how  far  his  means  would  enable 
nim  to  go,  to  have  reflected  deeply  on  the  practicability  as  wdl  as  uti- 
lity of  a  scheme  before  he  proposed  it  for  adoption,  would  seem  just 
those  qualities  which  best  entitle  a  man  to  the  confidence  of  a  nation  ; 
and  which,  when  united  to  high  talents,  necessarily  make  him  the 
leader  of  a  party." — vol.  i.  pp.  226-7. 

Mr.  Paget  made  a  very  agreeable  excursion  to  a  pretty 
little  bathing-place,  called  Fiired,  on  the  shores  of  the  Balaton 
lake,  about  eighty  miles  south  of  Pesth.  It  shows  how  little 
we  know  of  Hungary,  to  find  that  our  author  and  his  com- 
panions were  the  first  Englishmen  who  ever  visited  Fured. 
Balaton,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  the  Platten  Sea,  extends 
about  fifty  miles  in  length ;  its  breadth  is  nowhere  less  than 
eight  or  nine  iniles.  It  communicates  with  the  Danube  by 
the  river  Scio,  which  unfortunately  is  not  navigable.  Upon  this 
internal  sea,  there  was  not  a  single  sail,  ^^ome  authorities 
have  staled  that  it  ebbs  and  flows  regularly,  and  is  also  salt, 
like  the  ocean;  but  Mr.  Paget  contradicts  this  assertion.  To 
a  question  why  they  did  not  turn  it  to  advantage  in  the  way 
of  communication,  the  Hungarians  replied,  "  Oh,  we  do  in 
winter ;  we  then  drive  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  it,  as  if  it 
were  a  road  !"     The  lake  abounds  in  delicious  fish,  especially 
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in  the  species  called  the  fogas  {perca  luciopercn)i  said  to  be, 
from  its  flavour,  and  the  firmness  of  its  texture,  the  best  fresh- 
water fish  in  Europe.  The  gourmands  also  set  a  high  value 
on  the  crawfish  of  the  Balaton,  which  is  not  unlike  the  small 
lobster.  Our  author  was  nearly  caught  by  another  kind  of 
fish — a  lady  blooming  in  all  sorts  of  charms,  whom,  however, 
in  a  short  time,  he  discovered  to  be  a  most  complete  coquette — 
a  fortunate  discovery  for  the  future  Mrs.  Paget,  (the  daughter, 
we  believe,  of  the  Count  Wesselyni,)  to  whom,  by-the  by,  we 
are  pleased  to  see,  her  husband  has,  in  a  few  affectionate  ex- 
pressions, dedicated  the  present  work. 

Some  peculiarities  still  adhere  to  Hungarian  society,  which 
a  little  more  intercourse  with  the  western  circles  will  doubtless 
speedily  correct.  For  instance,  the  ladies  in  a  ball-room  cling 
always  together,  even  when  promenading.  At  supper  also,  the 
gentlemen  took  out  their  pipes,  involved  the  room  in  a  cloud 
of  smoke,  and  kicked  up  a  general  row  before  the  ladies  could 
have  made  their  escape.  In  excuse  for  this  scene,  Mr.  Paget, 
however,  states,  that  the  *'  gentlemen"  then  at  Fured  were 
chiefly  country  squires,  and  those  too  not  the  most  polished  of 
their  order. 

A  transition  of  great  importance  to  the  general  welfare  of 
Hungary,  is  at  this  moment,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  in 
progress  in  that  country.  Formerly  the  proprietor  of  the  land, 
and  his  serfs  (for  such  they  were)  upon  them,  cultivated  the 
soil, in  common;  and  in  return  for  their  privileges  in  this  re- 
spect, the  peasant  yielded  either  a  certain  number  of  days' 
labour,  or  a  portion  of  corn,  or  both.  The  proprietor  fre- 
quently found  this  system  inconvenient,  as,  there  being  no 
defined  limit  between  the  land  which  he  wished  to  cultivate 
himself,  and  that  tilled  by  the  peasant,  he  experienced  insur- 
mountable difficulties  in  introducing  any  improvements  in  the 
management  of  his  property.  Laws  have  been  recently  en- 
acted authorising  the  proprietor  to  place  within  a  ring  fence 
as  much  of  his  land  as  he  deems  equitable;  but  in  lieu  of  any 
tracts  comprised  within  his  limits  which  have  hitherto  been 
occupied  by  any  of  his  peasants,  he  is  bound  to  give  them  allot- 
ments elsewhere.  The  change,  though  manifestly  calculated 
to  benefit  both  parties,  has  caused  no  slight  discontent.  It  is, 
however,  proceeding ;  and  we  have,  in  Mr.  Paget's  work,  a 
very  favourable  account  of  the  results  in  some  districts,  to 
which  we  are  anxious  to  invite  the  attention,  particularly  of 
our  own  countrymen,  under  the  hope  that  some  measure  of  a 
similar  kind  might  be  devised  for  improving  the  relations  be- 
tween our  landlords  and  their  tenantry. 
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It  would,  perhaps  not  suit  our  land  proprietors — especially 
those  who  are  in  the  class  of  absentees—  to  farm  their  own  estates 
so  extensively  as  some  of  the  Hungarian  magnates  do;  but 
there  are  some  other  points  among  the  agrarian  reforms  now 
going  on  in  that  country,  which  might  be  adopted  in  Ireland 
with  great  advantage.  But  let  us  first  see  how  these  reforms 
have  worked.  A  number  of  peasants,  who  some  years  ago  had 
lived  chiefly  in  miserable  cabins  scattered  here  and  there  over 
the  surface  of  a  particular  estate,  are  now  collected  in  a  village, 
consisting  of  rows  of  neat  whitewashed  cottages,  shaded  by 
avenues  of  acacias  and  wallnuts,  presenting  every  possible  ap> 
pearance  of  cleanliness  and  comfort.  Let  us  step  with  our 
traveller  and  his  host  into  the  first  cottage  they  visited,  while 
they  were  passing  through  one  of  his  villages. 

"  It  was  that  of  a  poor  widow.  I  was  positively  startled  at  the 
kindly  feelings  with  which  the  Count  was  received,  and  the  proofs  of 
comfort  which  everywhere  met  my  eye.  The  widow  was  poor,  for  she 
had  lost  her  husband  and  her  sons — all,  except  one,  who  was  a  soldier; 
and  she  had  none,  therefore,  to  aid  her  to  till  her  little  farm.  But  yet 
nothing  like  want  was  apparent  in  any  part  of  her  arrangements;  and 
her  heart  was  ;{lad,  for  the  Count  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  tb<* 
young  hussar's  discharge,  and  the  mother's  gratitude  was  warmly  and 
affectionately  expressed.  From  thence  we  crossed  the  street  to  the 
house  of  an  opposite  neighbour,  a  stout  middle-aged  man,  and  one  of 
the  richest  peasants  in  the  village.  Joy  sparkled  in  the  good  man's 
face  as  he  dofled  his  broad-brimmed  hal,  smoothed  his  long  black  hair, 
and  kissed  his  master's  band,  in  delight  to  see  him  in  his  cotugp. — 
vol.  i.  p.  286. 

The  kissing  of  the  superior's  hand  is  no  badge  of  slavery  in 
Hungary.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  token  of  the  warm  feeling 
that  exists  between  the  l>ead  of  a  family  and  his  kinsmen  and 
dependants,  and  is  always  practised  whenever  he  meets  them. 
It  is  a  beautiful  spectacle,  which  we  ourselves  have  often  wit- 
nessed in  that  country.  Mr.  Paget  thus  minutely  describes 
one  of  the  cottages  lower  down  the  village  in  question  : 

"  It  is,  lor  the  most  part,  a  long  one-storied  building,  presenting  » 
gable  only  to  (he  sir«et,  witJi  an  enclosed  yard  facing  the  whole  length 
of  the  building.  The  gable  end  is  generally  jiierced  by  two  small 
windows ;  or,  rather  peep-holes,  for  tliey  are  very  rarely  more  than  a 
foot  square,  below  which  is  a  rustic  seat  overshadowed  by  a  tree.  The 
yard  is  separated  froiu  the  street,  sometimes  by  a  handsome  double 
gateway  and  stately  wall ;  sometimes  by  a  neat  fence  formed  of  reeds, 
or  of  the  straw  of  the  mai/.c  ;  and  sometimes  by  a  broken  hedge,  pre- 
senting that  dilapidated  state  of  half  freedom,  half  restraint,  in  which 
Iiigs  and  children  so  much  delight,  where  they  can  at  once  enjoy 
iberty,  and  set  at  nought  control.  H  2 
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"  Passing  through  the  gateway,  we  entered  the  first  door,  which 
led  into  the  kitchen  ;  on  either  side  of  which  was  a  good-sized  dwelling- 
room.  The  kitchen,  whitewashed  like  tlie  rest  of  the  house,  was  itself 
small,  and  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  hearth  four  feet  hisjh,  on 
which  was  blazing  a  wood  fire,  with  preparations  for  the  evening  meal. 
The  room  to  the  left,  with  the  two  little  peep-holes  to  the  street,  was 
evidently  the  best  room  of  the  cottage,  for  it  was  that  into  which  the 
peasant  was  most  anxious  to  show  us. 

"  In  one  corner  was  a  wooden  seat  fixed  to  (he  wall,  and  before  it 
an  oaken  table,  so  solid  that  it  seemed  fixed  there  too ;  on  the  oppo- 
site side  stood  the  large  earthenware  stove  ;  while  a  third  corner  was 
occupied  by  a  curious  phenomenon, — a  low  bedstead  heaped  up  to 
the  ceiling  with  feather-beds.  The  use  of  this  piece  of  furniture  com- 
pletely })uzzled  us, — to  sleep  on  it  was  im|)ossible  ;  and  we  were 
obliged  to  refer  to  the  Count  for  an  explanation,  who  assured  us  it  was 
an  article  of  luxury  on  which  the  Hungarian  peasant  prided  himself 
highly.  For  sleeping,  he  prefers  to  lay  his  hard  mattrass  on  the 
wooden  bench,  or  even  on  the  floor;  but, like  other  people  who  think 
themselves  wiser,  an  exhibition  of  profuse  expenditure  in  articles  of 
luxury, — feather-beds  are  his  fancy, — flatters  his  vanity.  These  beds 
are  generally  a  part  of  his  wife's  dowry. 

"  In  the  favourite  corner  we  commonly  observed — for  the  peasants 

of  Z are   Catholics — a  gilded  crucifix  or  a  rudely-coloured 

Mater  dolorosa,  the  penates  of  the  family ;  while  all  round  hung  a 
goodly  array  of  pots  and  pans,  a  modest  min-or,  perhaps  even  a  painted 
set  of  coflTee-cups,  and,  sometimes,  a  drinking  glass  of  curious  work- 
manship, and  of  no  ordinary  dimensions.  A  Protestant  peasant  sup- 
plies the  place  of  saints  and  virgins  by  heads  of  Kaizer  Franzel,  and 
Prince  Schwartzenberg ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  Buonaparte  and 
Wellington  look  terrible  things  at  each  other  across  the  room. 

'*  The  corresponding  apartment  on  the  other  side  of  the  kitchen 
was  furnished  with  more  ordinary  benches  and  tables,  and  served 
for  the  common  eating  and  sleeping  room  of  the  family.  Beyond 
this,  but  still  under  the  same  roof,  was  a  store-room  and  dairy ;  and 
below  it  a  cellar.  The  store-room  well  deserves  its  name,  for  such 
quantities  of  turo  (a  kind  of  cheese),  lard,  fruits,  dried  herbs,  and 
pickles,  laid  up  for  winter  use,  I  never  saw  ;  and  in  some  houses  the 
cellar  was  not  less  plentifully  supplied,  and  that  too  with  a  very  toler- 
able wine.  The  cow-house  was  rarely  without  one  or  two  tenants; 
the  stables  boasted  a  pair  or  sometimes  four  horses ;  the  pig-sties,  it 
is  true,  were  empty,  but  only  because  the  pigs  had  not  yet  returned 
from  the  stubble-fields :  and  to  these  roost  of  the  houses  added  sheep- 
sheds  and  poultry-pens, — presenting  altogether  perhaps  as  good  a 
picture  of  a  rich  and  prosperous  peasantry  as  one  could  find  in  any 
part  of  the  world."— vol.  i.  pj).  287-290. 

Alas  !  how  completely  is  the  Irish  cabin  described  in  the 
following  picture,  (which  Mr.  Paget  has  given  for  the  sake  of 
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the  contrast,)  of  a  very  different  kind  of  dwelling  which  he 
found  upon  the  estate  of  a  very  different  proprietor. 

••  Take  G ,  a  small  village  in  the  north  ol"  Hungary,  difficult 

of  access  from  the  had  roads  in  the  ueighhourhood,  and  not  favoured 
by  nature  with  the  richest  of  soils.  The  peasants  love  the  brandy- 
bottle,  and  hate  their  landlord.     The  Baron  B lives  in  Vienna, 

and  lets  his  village  to  a  greedy  Jew,  who  grinds  out  of  the  people 
every  particle  of  possible  profit,  no  matter  how  injurious  ultimately 
such  conduct  may  prove  to  them  or  to  their  master.  The  dingy  cot- 
tages are  built  of  unhewn  fii-s.  carelessly  put  together,  and  plastered 
with  mud  on  the  inside;  thcv  rarely  consist  of  more  than  two,  and 
generally  only  of  one  chamW,  where  the  whole  family  must  live. 
Attached  to  tlje  house  is  a  shed  for  the  oxen  and  pigs;  horses  and 
sheep  they  have  none.     I  must  confess,  I  cannot  speak  so  minutely 

of  the  interior  of  llie  cottages  here  as  at  Z ,  for,  in  going  towards 

one  of  them,  I  stepped  up  to  the  knees  in  a  mass  of  putrefying  hemp ; 
which,  with  the  filthy  appearance  of  the  children  crowding  the  thresh- 
old, eficcluully  cooled  my  curiosity." — vol.  i.  p.  292. 

Tlie  bad  roads, — the  unfriendly  soil, — the  loved  bottle, — 
the  hated  landlord, — the  absentee  lord, — the  greedy  agent 
(an  attorney)  "  who  grinds  out  of  the  people  every  particle  of 
possible  profit,"  the  dingy  cottage, — the  one  room, — the  pigs, 
— the  putrid  dung-hill, — how  completely  descriptive  of  tlie 
poor  peasants  dwelling  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  which  we  could 
name, — parts  too  in  which,  instead  of  any  chance  of  ameliora- 
tion, we  perceive  signs  only  of  a  still  more  wretched  state  of 
things,  verifying  to  the  letter  the  address  of  Richard  to  the 
peasants  of  Essex,  when,  after  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler, 
he  used  these  words,  "  Rustici  quidem  fuistis  et  estis,  in  bon- 
dageo  permanebitis,  non  ut  hactenus,  sed  incomparabiliter 
viliori."  "  Villeins  indeed  you  have  been  and  are;  in  bondage 
you  shall  remain,  not  as  hitherto,  but  still  more  vile  than  ever." 
Too  nearly  akin  to  the  tyrannous  spirit  of  Richard  is  that  by 
which  those  landlords  are  actuated  who  are  now  leagued  to- 
gether for  the  avowed  purpose  of  expelling  from  their  lands 
their  Catholic  tenantry,  and  forcing  them  either  to  emigrate 
to  the  colonies,  or  to  seek  refuge  in  the  suburbs  of  the  nearest 
town,  where  they  must  become  mendicants. 

In  Hungary,  such  a  slate  of  things  formerly  gave  rise  to 
many  risings  of  the  discontented  peasantry  ;  similar  to  those 
which  in  Ireland  have  been  designated  agrarian  disturbances. 
But  in  Hungary  a  good  sovereign  came  to  the  aid  of  the  people, 
and  by  an  act  of  power,  somewhat  arbitrary  it  must  be  con- 
fessetl,  but  perfectly  excusable,  seeing  that  it  could  not  be  ac- 
complished with  the  assistance  of  the  diet,  Maria  Theresa  gave 
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them  the  crlebrated  **  Urbarium,"  a  code  of  laws  which  in 
return  for  certain  payments  to  the  crown,  and  contributions  in 
labour  or  produce  to  the  loi-d,  conferred  upon  the  peasantry  a 
kind  of  Jmn/  property  \n  the  soil,  of  which  the  latter  could  not 
deprive  him  without  his  consent,  except  in  some  particular 
cases  specified  in  the  laws. 

This  "  Urbarium"  enabled  the  peasant  to  bequeath  his 
"  fief,"  or  rather  indeed  its  usufruct,  to  his  children.  A 
peasant's  *'  fief"  consisted  of  a  house  and  garden-ground,  to  the 
extent  of  one  acre, — of  an  arable  and  pasture  farm,  varying  in 
different  counties,  and  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  soil, 
from  about  sixteen  to  forty  acres  of  arable,  and  from  about  six 
to  twelve  acres  of  meadow  land.  We  have  no  doubt  that  in 
the  course  of  time  the  contributions  to  the  land  in  labour  and 
produce  will  be  commuted  for  a  fixed  rent  in  money,  and  that 
the  usufruct  will  then  be  converted  into  a  real  estate,  thus  alter- 
ing most  materially  the  condition  of  the  Hungarian  peasant 
from  that  in  which  it  was,  when  a  diet  of  the  olden  times  de- 
clared that,  "  Nulla  res  magis  florenli  quondam  Hungariae 
statu i  nocuisse  videtur  oppressione  colonorum  quorum  clamor 
ascendit  jugiter  ante  conspectum  Dei."  "Nothing  seems  in 
former  ages  to  have  more  materially  interfered  with  the  pros- 
perity of  Hungary  than  the  oppression  of  the  peasantry,  whose 
cries  ascended  directly  to  the  throne  of  God !"  How  truly 
might  we  not  apply  the  same  language  to  many  parts  of  Ire- 
land !  Some  such  measure,  as  a  joint  or  separate  right  of  pro- 
perty in  the  land  which  he  cultivates,  must,  we  think,  sooner 
or  later  be  established  in  favour  of  the  occupying  tenant  in 
Ireland.  At  least,  some  system  of  law  must  be  adopted  winch 
shall  compel  the  landlord  to  consider  that  he  has  duties 
to  perform  as  well  as  rights  to  exercise.  The  soil  of  a  country, 
filled  with  a  population,  ought  not  to  beheld  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  law  as  a  species  of  property  capable  of  being  dealt  with 
so  absolutely  as  a  herd  of  cattle  or  a  flock  of  sheep.  Even  if 
it  were  de facto  and  dejure'xw  possession  of  the  sovereign,  there 
are  certain  natural  claims  arising  out  of  the  birth  of  a  human 
being  upon  the  spot — the  ordinance  that  he  shall  earn  his 
bread  upon  it  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow — which  precede  all  other 
dispositions  of  the  land,  whether  made  by  decree  of  the  mo- 
narch or  the  authority  of  the  legislature.  These  natural  claims 
are  deeply  founded,  and  ought  to  be  respected.  Laws  at  va- 
riance with  them  cannot  obtain  a  willing  obedience  in  any 
community  which  the  world  has  yet  seen,  and  therefore  we 
must  not  wonder  that  the  rights  attempted  to  be  enforced  with 
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so  much  rigour  in  Ireland  by  the  legal  proprietors  of  the  ter- 
ritory have  created  so  large  a  share  of  discontent  as  they  have 
done, — discontent  which  must  go  on  increasing  until  some 
system  shall  be  adopted  which  may  reconcile  the  just  interests 
of  all  parties.  What  that  system  should  be  wc  are  not  at  this 
moment  in  a  situation  to  state.  But  we  apprehend  that  some 
materials  for  appeasing  the  disquietude  which  exists  upon  this 
subject,  may  be  found  in  the  quantity  of  waste  lands  with 
which  Ireland  abounds.  A  distribution  of  this  land  ought  to 
be  effected  upon  terms  which  would  render  it  purchaseable  by 
the  industrious  peasantry  who  reside  near  it.  Similar  dis- 
tributions might  take  place  with  respect  to  such  portions  of 
the  bog  land  as  could  be  drained  and  cultivated.  The  success 
of  the  loan  banks  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  for  small  commer- 
cial purposes,  is  sufficient  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
institutions  of  the  same  kind  for  agricultural  objects.  If  the 
work  were  set  about  properly,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Irish 
government,  it  would  be  difficult  to  calculate  all  the  benefits 
it  would  confer  upon  Ireland.  Before  the  lapse  of  many  years 
it  would  give  rise  to  a  numerous  class  of  substantial  yeomen, 
who  possessing  a  solid  stake  in  the  country,  would  exert 
themselves  in  every  way  to  preserve  public  order  and  incul- 
cate a  sincere  attachment  to  the  laws. 

Ilie  reader  who  has  any  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  mines 
in  Hungary,  will  find  much  useful  information  in  the  latter 
chapters  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Paget's  work.  For  our 
part  we  prefer  taking  a  trip  with  our  traveller  to  Tokay,  where 
the  celebrated  wine  that  goes  under  the  name  of  that  place 
niay  be  found  in  its  greatest  purity.  "  Everybody,"  he  ex- 
clauns  with  the  ardour  of  a  connoisseur,  '*  has  heard  of  Imperial 
Tokay  ;  and  here  we  were  in  the  very  midst  of  the  vineyard, 
where  the  king  of  wines  has  established  his  throne."  T^he 
town  itself  is  insignificant.  The  Bodrog  and  the  Theiss  unite 
just  above  the  town,  and  form  a  fine  navigable  river  to  the 
Danube.  As  yet  it  cannot  boast  of  a  steam-boat ;  but  it 
cannot  be  long  without  that  great  instrument  of  prosperity, 
seeing  that  the  country  upon  its  banks  teems  with  productions 
that  would  be  deemed  ot  great  value  in  the  western  markets 
of  Europe.  The  stin-geon  of  the  Theiss  is  smaller  than  that 
of  the  Danube,  but  it  is  remarkable  for  its  fatness  and  its  pecu- 
liarly delicate  flavour.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  all 
the  Tokay  vineyards  belong  to  the  emperor  of  Austria.  By 
far  the  greater  part  are  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals.  A 
few  words  as  to  the  manufacture  of  this  seducing  beverage. 
(Oh,  Father  Malhew,  forgive  us !) 
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"  The  whole  of  the  Hegyalla  mountains,  extending  along  the  banks 
of  the  Bodrog  twenty  miles  north  of  Tokay,  produce  the  Tokay 
wine.  Tlie  finest  sorts,  however,  are  grown  only  in  Tokay,  Tartyal, 
Zombor,  lallyu.  Mad,  Keresytur,  and  some  few  other  villages;  the 
very  finest  only  on  a  small  hill,  the  Meyes-Male,  in  the  parish  of 
Tartyal.  About  Tokay,  and  I  believe  along  the  whole  chain,  the 
hills  are  composed  of  basalt  and  trachytic  conglomenUe,  covered  with 
a  deep  sandy  soil.  The  grapes  are  of  many  different  kinds,  of  which 
the  Formisct  and  Champagne  are  considered  the  best.  The  lateness 
of  the  vintage,  which  is  not  begun  here  till  the  26th  of  October,  when 
it  is  finished  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  has  considerable  effect  on 
ihe  quality  of  the  wine. 

"  Three  kinds  of  wine  are  made  at  Tokay, — the  Essentz,  the  Aus- 
bruch,  and  the  Mdslds,  so  called  from  the  different  modes  of  prepa- 
ring ihem.  From  the  length  of  time  the  gi'apes  hang,  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  lose  part  of  their  juice,  begin  to  wither,  and  become 
exceedingly  sweet.  These  grapes,  when  gathered,  are  placed  on 
wooden  trays,  and  sorted  one  by  one  with  the  greatest  care,  only  the 
finest  being  selected  ;  those  which  are  too  much  withered,  and  those 
which  are  unripe,  being  alike  rejected.  When  it  is  wished  to  obtain 
the  Essentz,  these  grapes  are  placed  in  a  barrel  with  holes  at  the 
bottom,  through  which  all  the  juice  that  flows,  without  any  other 
pressure  being  applied  than  their  own  weight,  is  allowed  to  pass  off, 
and  this  it  is  which  constitutes  the  Essentz.  After  the  Essentz  is 
extractad,  or,  as  happens  most  frequently,  when  none  has  been  taken, 
the  grapes  are  at  once  placed  in  a  vat,  and  gently  pressed  with  the 
hand,  a  small  quantity  of  good  must,  or  new  wine  obtained  in  the  or- 
dinary manner,  being  poured  over  them  to  increase  the  quantity,  and 
facilitate  its  flow ;  and  the  result  of  this  process  is  the  Ausbruch.  To 
produce  the  Mdslds,  a  large  quantity  of  less  choice  must  is  poured 
over  the  same  berries,  which  are  now  pressed  as  in  making  common 
wine.  The  Essentz  can  only  be  obtained  in  the  very  best  years  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  only  in  favourable  years  that  Ausbruch  of  a  good 
quality  is  produced.  The  wine  ought  to  have  a  fine  bright  topaz 
colour.  The  Essentz  is  sweet  and  luscious  to  the  highest  degree,  and 
is  esteemed  rather  as  a  curiosity  than  as  pleasing  to  the  palate  ;  but 
it  is  the  Ausbruch  on  which  the  reputation  of  Tokay  depends.  It  is 
a  sueet,  rich,  but  not  cloying  wine;  strong,  full-bodied,  but  mild, 
bright  and  clear  ;  and  has  a  peculiar  flavour  of  most  exquisite  deli- 
cacy. I  have  never  tasted  it  in  perfection  but  at  private  tables,  and 
tliat  only  twice ;  I  could  then  have  willingly  confessed  it  the  finest 
wine  in  the  world.  The  Maslas  is  a  much  thinner  wine,  rather  sweet, 
with  a  preponderating  flavour  of  the  dried  grape. 

"  The  product  of  the  whole 'Hegyalla  vintage,  in  an  ordinarily  fa- 
vourable season,  may  amount  to  about  two  himdred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand eimers;*  of  wliich  not  more  than  one  quarter,  and  probably 
much  less,  is  Ausbruch. 

*The  eimer  contains  about  as  uiucli  ab  sixteen  ordinary  wiuc  bottles. 
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"  Tokay  shuuld  not  be  drnnk  till  it  is  some  years  old ;  and  it  is 
jioiif  ilic  worse  for  twenty  ycai^s  keeping  in  a  good  collar.  Even  in 
lliii.i;uiy,  1  Lave  known  a  ducat,  (ten  shillings)  given  for  a  pint 
houlc  of  good  old  Tokay.  For  a  fair  wine,  however,  of  three  or  four 
years  old,  four  shillings  the  common  bottle  is  a  good  price,  and  it 
may  generally  be  obtained  at  that  rate  without  difficulty.  The  expense 
of  transport  and  duties  comes,  I  think,  to  about  two  shillings  the 
bottle  moix>.  Great  care,  however,  should  be  taken  in  choosing  a 
pei"son  to  whom  it  may  be  safely  confided.  Two  cases,  which  we  en- 
trusted to  a  merchant  of  Pesth,  arrived  in  England  in  a  stdie  of  fer- 
mentation, with  more  than  half  the  bottles  broken,  and  the  rest  quite 
spoiled.  AVchave  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  arose  from  a  por- 
tion of  our  wine  Iieing  taken  out,  and  the  bottles  filled  up  with  new 
wine  ;  and,  though  the  evidence  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  justify 
me  in  publishing  the  name  of  this  person,  it  is  more  tlian  enough  to 
make  me  caution  any  future  traveller  to  be  quite  sure  of  his  man, 
before  he  ventures  on  giving  such  a  commission.  A  society  for 
•  making  known  Hungarian  wines,'  has  lately  been  formed  at  Pesth, 
and  in  its  cellai's  genuine  wines,  supplied  by  the  growers  themselves, 
may  be  obtained  ;  and  Mr.  Liedermann,  a  merchant  and  banker  of 
Pesth,  who  h  connected  with  the  society,  will  undertake  to  foi-ward 
them." 

'J'he  districts  of  Hungary  which  lie  between  the  Waag  and 
the  Theiss  abound  in  rich  and  smiling  valleys,  well  watered  by 
lovely  brooks,  adorned  by  magnificent  woods,  and  cheered  by 
prospects  of  lofty  mountains.  But  eastward  of  the  Theiss  a 
very  different  scene  opens  to  the  view.  Tlie  whole  territory 
which  extends  from  the  line  of  the  Danube  south  of  Pesth,  to 
Transylvania,  is,  in  fact,  one  vast  plain,  occupying  a  space  ot 
nearly  five  thousand  square  miles.  This  plain,  called  the 
I'uzta  or  Steppes  of  Hungary,  is  covered  with  sand  and  allu- 
viun) ;  and,  as  it  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  mountains, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  former  ages  it  was  the  bed  of 
a  vast  lake,  which  eventually  forced  its  way  to  the  Euxine, 
through  what  is  now  the  channel  of  the  Danube.  The 
northern  and  central  portions  of  this  plain  are  comparatively 
unproductive  ;  but  the  southern  districts,  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Banat,  might  be  called,  from  its  wonderful  ferti- 
lity-, the  "golden  vale"  of  Europe.  Unfortunately,  it  is  very 
thinly  inhabited;  it  is  chiefly  occupied,  moreover,  by  the 
Magyars,  an  indolent  race,  much  more  prone  to  war  than 
agriculture. 

There  is,  however,  a  charm  for  the  traveller  in  these 
wildernesses,  which 'no  one  but  a  traveller  can  appreciate. 
The  shepherd's  hut,  the  mysterious  tumulus,  the  constant  hum 
ol  insecisj  the  screams  of  birds,  of  prey,    tlu-  lowing  of  cattle, 
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of  which  herds  of  many  hundred  head  are  occasionally  to 
be  seen,  the  groups  of  wild  horses,  the  myriads  of  sheep  which 
graze  upon  these  steppes,  give  them,  indeed,  a  character  alto- 
gether different  from  that  of  the  desert.  Nevertheless,  we 
understand  thesenseof  great  enjoyment  which  was  required  to 
draw  from  Mr.  Paget  (whose  imagination  is  not  often  excitable) 
the  following  poetical  description  : — 

♦•  The  feeling  of  solitude  which  a  vast  plain  impresses  on  the  ima- 
gination* is  to  me  more  solemn  than  that  profluced  by  the  boundless 
ocean  or  the  trackless  forest ;  nor  is  this  sentiment  ever  so  strongly 
felt  as  during  the  short  moments  of  twilight  which  follow  the  setting 
sun.  It  is  just  as  the  bright  orb  has  disappeared  below  the  level  of 
the  horizon  ;  while  yet  some  red  tints,  like  glow-worm  traces,  mark  the 
pathway  he  has  followed  ;  just  when  the  busy  hum  of  insects  is  hushed 
as  by  a  charm,  and  stillness  fills  the  air ;  when  the  cold  chills  of  night 
first  creep  over  the  earth ;  when  comparative  darkness  has  suddenly 
followed  the  bright  glare  of  day  :  it  is  then  the  stranger  feels  how 
alone  he  is,  and  how  awful  that  loneliness  is,  where  the  eye  sees  no 
boundary,  and  the  ear  detects  no  sign  of  living  thing. 

"  I  would  not  for  the  world  have  destroyed  the  illusion  of  the  first 
sunset  I  witnessed  on  the  Puszta  of  Hungary.  The  close  of  day 
found  us  far  from  any  human  habitation,  alone  in  this  desert  of  lux- 
uriance ;  without  a  mark  that  man  had  established  his  dominion  (here, 
save  the  wheel  marks  which  guided  us  on  our  way,  and  the  shepherds' 
wells,  which  are  sparingly  scattered  over  the  whole  plain.  I  have  seen 
the  sun  set  behind  the  mountains  of  the  Rhine,  as  I  lay  on  the  tribu- 
tary Neckar's  banks,  and  the  dark  bold  towers  of  Heidelberg  stood 
gloriously  out  against  the  deep  red  sky  ;  as  the  ripple  of  the  lagoons 
kissed  the  prow  of  the  light  gondola,  I  have  seen  his  last  rays  throw 
their  golden  lints  over  the  magnificence  of  fallen  Venice ;  I  have 
watched  the  god  of  day  as  he  sank  to  rest  behind  the  gorgeous  splen- 
dour of  St.  Peter's  ;  yet  never  with  so  strong  a  feeling  of  his  majesty 
and  power  as  when  alone  on  the  Puszta  of  Hungary." — vol.  ii.  pp.7-8. 

All  the  magical  phenomena  of  the  mirage  are  witnessed  in 
great  perfection  upon  the  Hungarian  steppes.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  understood  that  they  are  altogether  destitute  of 
villages,  and  those,  too,  of  a  considerable  size,  worthy  almost 
of  the  appellation  of  towns,  had  the  houses  and  streets  not 
been  so  thoroughly  rural  in  their  appearance.  The  cottages 
are  usually  built  on  a  uniform  plan  ; — a  gable  end,  with  two 
small  windows,  faces  the  street,  from  which  it  is  nearly  hidden 

*  '*  la  many  parts  of  the  Puszta  there  are  soda  lakes,  which  dry  up  in  summer, 
and  leave  the  earlh  incrusted  with  soda,  which  is  collected,  and  re  forms  every 
three  or  four  days  from  May  to  October.  It  is  reckoned  that  50,000cwts.  might 
be  gathered  annually  if  care  were  taken.'' 
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by  acacias  and  wallnut-trees,  with  which  it  is  shaded ;  the 
roofs  are  beautifully  tliatched  with  reeds. 

"The  part  of  ihc  plains  left  for  pasture  is  occapied,  as  we  have 
seen,  (liiriu:;  Uic  suiamur  months,  by  immense  herds  of  cattle  and 
flocks  of  sheep.  In  winter  these  are  either  brought  up  into  the  vil- 
lages, or  stahled  in  those  solitary  farms  which  form  another  striking 
|)eculiarity  of  the  Puszta.  Far  from  any  beaten  track  or  village,  the 
traveller  observes  a  collection  of  buildings,  enclosed  hy  a  thick  wall  of 
mud  or  straw,  with  an  arched  gateway,  and  containing  a  large  court, 
surrounded  by  stables,  barns,  sheep-houses,  and  a  shepherd's  cottage, 
or  two.  Here  the  sheep  and  cattle  ar^  wintered,  for  the  sake  of  sav- 
ing the  draught  of  fodder;  and  here  their  guardians  often  remain,  die 
whole  winter,  without  exchanging  a  word  with  any  other  human  beings 
than  those  composing  their  own  little  domestic  community ;  for  the 
trackless  snow  renders  communication  extremely  difficult.  In  summer 
the  shepherd's  life  is  even  more  monotonous.  He  often  remains  out 
for  months  together,  till  winter  comes  on,  and  obliges  him  to  seek 
shelter. 

"  Almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  except  .some  few  German 
colonists,  are  true  Magyars;  and  nothing  is  so  well  adapted  to  their 
disposition  as  the  half-slothful  half  adventurous  life  of  a  Juhdsz,  or 
Puszta  shepherd.  His  dress  is  the  loose  linen  drawers  and  short  shirt, 
descending  scarcely  below  the  breast,  and  is  sometimes  surmounted  by 
the  gaily  embroidered  waistcoat,  or  jacket.  His  feel  are  protected  by 
long  boots,  or  sandals;  and  his  head  by  a  hat  of  more  than  Quaker 
proportions,  below  which  hang  two  broad  plaits  of  hair.  The  tuined- 
up  brim  of  the  hat  serves  him  for  a  drin(<ing  cup  ;  while  the  bag, 
which  hangs  from  a  belt  round  his  neck,  contains  the  bread  and  bacon 
which  forms  his  scanty  meal.  Over  the  whole  is  generally  cost  the 
bunda,  or  hairy  cloak.  I  must  not  forget,  however,  that  his  shirt  and 
drawers  are  biHck.  Before  he  takes  the  field  for  the  season,  he  care- 
fully boils  these  two  articles  of  dress  in  hog's  lard  ;  and,  anointing  his 
body  and  head  with  the  same  precious  unguent,  his  toilette  is  finished  for 
the  next  six  months.  I  feel  assured  that  the  penetration  of  ray  Eng- 
lish readers  will  never  dive  into  the  motive  for  all  this  careful  prepara- 
tion, and  that  they  will  be  little  inclined  to  believe  me  if  I  tell  them 
it  is  cleanliness  !  Yet,  so  it  is;  for  the  lard  eflectnully  protects  hira 
against  a  host  of  litde  enemies,  by  which  he  would  odierwise  be  covered. 
To  complete  his  accoutrements,  he  must  have  a  short  pipe  stuck  in 
his  boot-top,  and  in  his  belt  a  tobacco-bag,  with  a  collection  of  instru- 
ments— not  less  incomprehensible  to  the  uninitiated  than  the  attend- 
ants of  a  Scotch  mull — intended  for  striking  fire,  clearing  the  pipe, 
slopping  the  tobacco,  pricking  the  ashes,  and  I  know  uot  what  fumi- 
tory refinements  besides. 

*•  But  the  bunda  deserves  a  more  special  notice;  for  in  the  whole 
annals  of  Uiiloring  no  garment  ever  existed  better  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose, and  therefore  more  worthy  of  all  eulogy,  than  the  Hungariftn 
bunda.     It  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  close  cloak,  without  collar,  umI 
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is  composed  of  the  skins  of  the  loag-woolled  Hungarian  sheep,  which 
undergo  some  slight  process  of  cleaning,  but  by  no  means  sufficient 
to  prevent  them  retaining  an  odour  not  of  the  most  aromatic  kind. 
The  wool  is  left  perfectly  in  its  natural  state.  The  leather  side  is 
often  very  prettily  ornamented  ;  the  seams  are  sewed  with  various  co- 
loured leather  cords;  bouquets  of  flowers  are  worked  in  silk  on  the 
sides  and  borders,  and  a  black  lamb's-skiu  from  Transylvania  adorns 
the  upper  part  of  the  back,  in  the  form  of  a  cape.  To  the  Puszta 
shepherd,  the  bunda  is  his  house,  his  bed,  his  all.  Rarely  in  the 
hottest  day  of  summer,  or  the  coldest  of  winter,  does  he  forsake  his 
woolley  friend.  He  needs  no  change  of  dress;  a  turn  of  his  bunda 
renders  him  insensible  to  either  extreme.  Should  the  sun  annoy  him, 
as  he  is  lazily  watching  his  dogs  hunting  the  field  mice,  or  the  earless 
marmots,  to  supply  their  hungry  stomach — for,  like  their  masters,  they 
trust  chiefly  to  their  own  talents  for  support— he  turns  the  wool  out- 
side, and,  either  from  philosophy  or  experience,  knows  how  safely  it 
protects  him  from  the  heat.  Should  early  snow  on  the  Carpathians 
send  him  chilling  blasts  before  the  pastures  are  eaten  bare,  and  before 
he  can  return  to  his  village,  he  a  second  time  turns  the  bunda,  but  now 
with  the  wool  inside,  and  again  trusts  to  the  non-conducting  power  of 
its  shagg}'  coat.  The  guba,  woven  of  coarse  wool,  presenting  much 
the  same  appearance,  is  a  cheap  but  poor  imitation  of  the  bunda." — 
vol.  ii.  pp.  12-16. 

Mr.  Paget  has  given  several  specimens  of  the  Magyar  na- 
tional melodies,  and  translations  of  some  of  the  songs  by 
which  they  are  accompanied.  For  foreign  ears  they  possess 
very  little  attraction ;  but  the  Magyar  deems  his  native  airs 
incomparable.  Indeed  everything  peculiar  to  his  race  and 
country  he  looks  upon  as  far  beyond  all  rivalry.  A  poor  pea- 
sant Magyar  nurse,  sitting  by  the  bedside  of  her  mistress,  a 
German  countess,  heard  her  utter,  while  under  severe  suffer- 
ing, the  common  exclamation,  "  Ach  Gott !  ach  Gott !" — 
"Ah,  my  lady,"  observed  the  poor  nurse,  "God  forgive  me, 
but  how  can  you  expect  God  to  listen  to  you,  and  give  you 
ease,  if  you  speak  to  him  in  a  language  which  he  does  not 
understand  !"  Magyar  was,  in  this  woman's  opinion,  tlie 
only  dialect  known  in  heaven  ! 

Mr.  Paget  made  a  steam  voyage  down  the  Danube,  from 
Pesth  to  Orsova,  but  he  adds  nothing  material  to  the  infor- 
mation already  supplied  on  that  subject.  He  presents,  how- 
ever, some  very  interesting  notices  of  the  beauties  of  VVal- 
lachia,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants. 

"  One  of  the  Wallack's  most  prominent  virtues,  is,  his  love  for  his 
parents,  and  his  respect  and  care  for  them  in  their  old  age.  They 
would  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  allow  any  one  else  tu  support  their 
aged  and  poor,  while  they  could  doit  themselves;  and  I  certainly  do 
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not  remember  to  have  seen  any  beggars  sroons  them.  The  idiot  is 
here,  as  with  all  the  peasants  of  Hungary,  considered  a  privileged  per- 
son, and  is  allowed  to  make  himself  at  home  in  every  cottage. 

"  There  is  among  the  Wallacks  a  peculiar  tenacity  to  localities, 
which,  besides  having  maintained  them  in  this  land,  where  Romans, 
Goths,  Vandals,  and  lluns,  iu  vain  tried  to  gain  a  permanent  footing, 
still  attaches  them,  notwithstanding  the  injuries  and  injustice  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  so  forcibly  to  thtir  native  villages,  that  if  o  possibi- 
lity of  existence  remains,  they  rarely  quit  them.  This  tenacity  is  an 
important  fact,  and  ought  to  make  the  Magyars  very  cautious  how 
they  attempt  to  force  prematurely  any  reform  in  language,  religion,  or 
customs,  on  such  a  people.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  led — no  one  yet 
has  been  able  to  drive  them.  Rude  as  he  is,  the  Wallack  feels  deeply  ; 
he  loves  the  land  his  fathers  tilled — the  house  his  fathers  lived  in — the 
soil  where  their  bones  have  found  a  resting-place,  ^uch  sentiments 
may  sometimes  interfere  with  the  schemes  of  the  improver,  or  the 
profits  of  the  speculator;  but,  utilitarian  as  I  am,  I  should  be  sorry 
to  see  this  stuff  of  the  heart  bartered  for  such  gains  as  theirs:  I  hate 
the  pseudo-philosophy  which  cannot  appreciate  the  utility  of  senti- 
ments and  beauty. 

"  United  to  a  very  strong  religious  feeling,  which  they  manifest 
sufficiently  by  the  exertions  they  make  to  obtain  suitable  places  of 
worship,  they  possess  a  mass  of  superstition,  which  mixes  itself  up 
with  every  action  of  their  lives.  Many  of  their  beliefs  and  supersti- 
tious observances,  strongly  resemble  those  of  some  other  nations; 
whether  from  direct  communication,  or  because  similarity  of  circum- 
stances produces  similarity  of  ideas,  I  leave  others  to  (fecide.  The 
notion  of  hidden  treasures  being  concealed  under  old  castles,  in 
tombs,  and  such-like  places,  is  very  common  ;  and,  as  in  Tartary  and 
Circassia,  the  peasants  here  believe  them  to  be  guarded  by  some  evil 
spirit.  In  the  old  castle  of  Gyalie,  formerly  a  fortress  of  R^kotzy, 
now  rendered  a  very  agreeable  residence  by  Count  BanfTy,  it  has 
always  been  said  that  the  treasures  of  that  unfortunate  prince  were 
buried.  A  fevr  years  since,  some  of  the  servants  obtained  permis- 
sion to  dig  under  the  great  gateway,  where  rumour  located  the  hid- 
den wealth,  and  to  search  for  it ;  and  they  proceeded  accordingly  with 
their  task  ;  but  on  the  second  day,  or  rather  night,  for  they  worked  in 
darkness,  something  so  myst<'rious  and  horrible  took  place,  that  one 
of  the  men  died  of  fright  soon  after,  and  the  others  begged  permission 
to  be  sent  away,  though  nothing  could  ever  draw'  from  tliera  the 
cause  of  their  alarm,  or  induce  them  to  recommence  their  search. 

"  Like  the  Turks,  the  Wallacks  ornament  their  burial  places  by 
planting  a  tree  at  the  head  and  another  at  the  foot  of  every  grave ; 
out,  instead  of  the  funereal  cypress,  they  plant  the  twetschrn  or 
plum,  from  which  they  make  their  brandy, — a  very  literal  illustration 
'  of  seeking  consolation  from  the  tomb.*  For  the  death  of  near  rela- 
tions they  mourn  by  going  bare-headfd  for  a  certain  time ;  a  severe 
test  of  sincerity  in  a  country  where  the  excesses  of  heat  and  cold  are 
so  great  as  here." — vol.  ii.  pp.  220-23. 
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Amongst  their  other  amusements,  the  VVallacks  are  particu- 
larly fond  of  dancing.  Those  residing  near  the  village  of 
Varhely,  appear  to  have  a  singularly  odd  custom,  connected 
with  their  favourite  enjoyment. 

"  A  party  of  idle  youug  fellows  sell  themselves,  as  they  say,  to  lb? 
devil,  for  a  term  of  three,  five  or  seven  years  ;  the  number  must  be  un- 
equal, or  the  devil  will  not  hold  the  bargain';  engaging  to  dance  with- 
out ceasing  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  except  when  they  sleep  ; 
in  consideration  of  which,  they  expect  their  infernal  purchaser  will 
supply  them  witli  food  and  wine  liberally,  and  render  them  irresistible 
among  the  rustic  belles.  Accordingly,  dressed  in  their  gayest  attires, 
these  meiTy  vagabonds  start  out  from  their  native  village,  and  literally 
dance  through  the  country.  Everywhere  they  are  received  with  open 
arms  ;  the  men  glad  of  an  excuse  for  jollity,  the  women  anxious  per- 
haps, to  prove  their  power, — all  unite  to  feed  and  f^te  the  devil's  dan- 
cers ;  so  that  it  is  scarcely  wonderful  there  should  be  willing  slaves 
to  so  merry  a  servitude.  When  their  time  is  up,  they  return  home 
and  become  quiet  peasants  for  the  rest  of  their  lives." — vol.ii.  p.  225-6. 

The  principal  features  of  Transylvania  are  of  course  its 
numerous  mines,  several  of  which  Mr.  Paget  appears  to  have 
visited  with  great  interest.  These  he  describes  often  so  mi- 
nutely, that  we  are  glad  to  make  our  escape  from  them  occa- 
sionally, to  the  house  of  a  quiet  Transylvanian  country  gen- 
tleman. 

"  The  life  of  a  country  gentleman  in  Transylvania,  though  some- 
what isolated  by  his  distance  from  any  large  capital,  and  by  the  bad- 
ness of  the  roads,  is  by  no  means  without  its  pleasures.  For  the 
sportsman,  a  large  stud  of  horses,  —few  men  have  less  than  from  ten  to 
twenty, — every  variety  of  game — from  the  boar  and  wolf,  to  the  snipe 
and  partridge, — and  a  boundless  range  for  hunting  over,  are  valuable 
aids  for  passing  time.  If  a  man  likes  public  business,  the  county 
will  readily  choose  him  Vice  Ispan  or  magistrate  ;  and  the  quarterly 
county  meetings  are  a  constant  source  of  interest,  and  afford  ample 
opportunity  of  exercising  influence.  If  agriculture  has  any  charms, 
some  thousands  of  untilled  acres  offer  abundant  scope  for  farming, 
and  promise  a  rich  return  for  capital.  If  philanthrophy  has  claims  on 
his  heart,  the  peasantry,  who  look  up  to  him  for  everything,  afford  a 
fine  scope  for  its  effusions,  and  a  certain  reward  if  judiciously  and 
continuously  exercised. 

"  The  houses  of  tlie  richer  nobles  are  large  and  roomy,  and  their 
establishments  are  conducted  on  a  scale  of  some  splendour. 

*'  It  is  true,  that  they  are  deficient  in  many  things  which  we  should 
consider  absolute  necessaries,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  exhibit 
many  luxuries,  which  we  should  consider  extravagant  with  twice 
their  incomes.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  for  instapce,  in  a  one- 
storied  house,  with  a  thatched  roof,  and  an  uncarpeted  6oor,  to 
be  shown  into  a  bed-room   where  all  the   washing  apparatus  and 
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toilet  is  of  solid  silver.  It  is  an  everyday  occunencc  in  a  house, 
where  tea  and  sugar  are  considered  expensive  luxuries,  to  sit  down 
to  a  dinner  of  six  or  eij^lit  courses.  Bare  whitewashed  walls  and 
rich  Vienna  furniture ;  a  lady  decked  in  jewels  which  might  daz- 
zle a  court,  and  a  handmaid  without  shoes  or  stockings;  a  carriage 
and  four  splendid  horses,  with  a  coachman  whose  skin  peeps  out 
between  his  waistcoat  and  inexpressibles,  are  some  of  the  anoma- 
lies which,  thanks  to  restrictions  on  commerce,  absence  of  commu- 
nication, and  a  highly  artificial  civilization  in  one  part  of  the 
community,  and  great  barbarism  in  the  other,  are  still  to  he  found  in 
Transylvania.  It  is  not,  however,  in  such  houses  as  the  one  in  which 
wc  were  visiting,  that  surh  anomalies  are  to  be  sought,  but  rather  in 
those  who  boast  themselves  followers  of  the  '  good  old  customs  of  tiie 
gitod  old  times.'  But  laugh  as  we  young  ones  may,  at  those  '  old 
times,' it  is  not  altogether  without  reason  that  the  epithet  of '  good' 
so  pertinaciously  clings  to  them.  There  is  something  so  sincere,  and 
so  sira])le  in  the  manner  of  those  times, —  when  an  Englishman  wishes 
to  express  his  idea  of  them,  he  calls  them  homely,  and  in  that  word 
he  understands  all  that  his  heart  feels  to  be  dearest  and  best, — that  see 
them  where  we  may,  they  have  always  something  to  attach  and 
interest  us." — vol.  ii.  pp.  317-19. 

In  short  the  manners  of  the  Transylvanian  squires  are  in 
many  respects  truly  patriarchal. 

"  At  one,  the  old-fashioned  family,  even  of  the  present  day,  assem- 
ble in  the  drawing-room,  and  proceed  to  dinner.  It  is  rarely  that 
they  sit  down  without  some  guest ;  for,  whoever  of  their  acquaintance 
happens  to  be  travelling  near,  always  manages  to  drop  in  about  dinner- 
time, as  he  knows  he  will  be  well  received ;  indeed,  his  passing  by 
without  stopping,  would  be  considered  an  insult.  And  a  goodly  sight 
is  that  hospitable  board,  for  it  is  crowded  by  those  who  might  other- 
wise be  ill-provided  for.  Besides  the  family  and  guests,  all  the  gover- 
nesses and  masters  dine  at  table ;  and  then  there  are  three  or  four 
stewards  and  secretaries,  and  the  clergyman  of  the  village,  or  perhaps 
both  clergyman  and  priest^  and  the  poor  schoolmaster,  all  of  whom 
never  dine  at  home  when  the  seigneur  is  in  the  country. 

"  The  dinner,  instead  of  being  placed  on  the  table,  is  carried  ronnd. 
that  ever>-  one  may  help  himself,  each  dish  being  first  pi-escnted  to 
the  lady  of  the  house,  who  never  fails  to  take  a  small  portion,  by  way 
of  recommending  it  to  her  guests.  As  for  telling  the  reader  of  what 
the  dinner  is  composed,  it  is  impossible ;  but  I  can  assure  him,  that 
both  in  quality  and  quantity,  he  must  be  very  ditficult  to  please,  who 
is  not  satisfied.  The  e/iV^-of  the  company  retire  to  the  drawing-room 
after  dinner,  to  partake  of  coflee  and  liqueur,  while  the  inferior  guests 
who  have  not  the  entrre,  make  their  bows  and  depart.  When  8|K*ak- 
ing  of  the  occupations  of  the  ladies  of  Transylvania,  it  would  be  very 
ungrateful  were  I  to  omit  their  talent  in  making  liqueurs;  some  o( 
the  home-made  liqueurs  of  Transylvania  equal  the  beat  nMrasquinus 
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and  curagoas  in  flavour.  A  drive  out  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  in 
summer,  and  embroidery,  cards,  books,  and  conversation,  with  the 
interlude  of  a  goute,  composed  of  fruits,  preserves,  savoury  cold  meats, 
and,  now-a-days,  tea,  and  at  nine,  a  supper  nearly  as  large  as  tlie 
dinner,  complete  the  occupations  of  a  day  in  the  country,  in  Tran- 
sylvania."— vol.  ii.  pp.  321-23. 

The  remarks  of  Count  Szechenyi,  with  which  the  following 
extract  concludes  can  hardly  fail  to  amuse  the  reader. 

"The  habits  of  society  in  Transylvania,  in  many  respects  differ 
little  from  those  of  England  about  tlie  end  of  the  last  century.  The 
ladies  usually  pass  their  mornings  in  attending  to«thc  affairs  of  their 
household,  or  in  listening,  over  their  embroidery,  to  the  news  of  the 
day,  which  a  neighbouring  gossip  has  kindly  brought  to  them.  Some 
of  them,  it  is  true,  spend  these  hours  at  the  easel  or  the  drawing-table, 
and  others  store  their  minds  with  the  choicest  products  of  foreign 
literature.  In  addition  to  a  pretty  good  circulating  library,  which 
Klausenburg  already  contains,  the  ladies  have  lately  established  a 
book-club  among  themselves,  in  order  to  insure  a  better  supply  of  new 
books.  I  know  many  ladies  to  whom  the  names  and  works  of  all  our 
best  classics  are  familiar,  either  in  the  originals  or  translations ;  and 
there  are  very  few  who  cannot  talk  learnedly  of  Byron  and  Scott.  Tliis 
may  not  be  thought  to  show  any  very  great  proficiency  in  literature, 
but  I  am  afraid  if  we  were  to  ask  English  ladies  how  much  they 
know — not  of  Hungarian  writers,  but  of  those  of  Germany  even, — 
we  should  often  find  their  knowledge  still  more  shallow. 

"  The  education  of  children  is,  for  the  most  part,  committed  to  the 
mother's  care.  In  the  richer  families  she  is  aided  by  a  governess  and  a 
master;  in  those  less  rich  the  whole  duty  rests  on  her,  but  in  no  case  is 
it  left  entirely  to  the  care  of  strangers.  Boarding-schools  are  almost 
unknown,  and  the  boys  are  consequently  committed  to  the  care  of 

frivate  tutors,  often  priests  or  clergymen,  till  fit  to  be  sent  to  college, 
t  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  wholesome  lessons  which  pride  so 
often  receives  in  public  schools,  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  these  children. 
Too  often  their  tutors  are  little  more  than  their  servants,  and  they  are 
consequently  brought  up  with  an  overweening  idea  of  their  own  con- 
sequence, and  of  the  inferiority  of  all  around  them.  CountSzechenyi  has 
given  a  humorous  description  of  this  sort  of  education,  and  its  effects, 
which  is  worth  quoting.  Although  intended  for  Hungary,  and  a 
little  exaggerated,  there  are  not  wanting  instances,  even  in  Transyl- 
vania, to  which  itmight  be  well  applied. 

"  *  Many  of  our  children,  from  their  very  infancy,  have  always  been 
attended  by  a  couple  of  hussars,  whose  labour  has  been  to  praise  their 
little  master's  every  act,  in  the  hopes  of  adding  a  trifle  to  their  wages 
by  their  servility — although  they  have  rarely  succeeded  in  that  matter. ' 
Has  the  little  count  walked  half  a  mile — '  O,  what  a  pedestrian  he  will 
make !'  Has  he  got  through  an  examination — private,  of  course — 
and  are  his  parents  in  office — *  What  a  great  man  h»  will  tuni  out 
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some  of  these  days  !"  If  the  yoiinj?  gLMiiK-mau,  attended  by  a  hand- 
suine  suite,  pays  a  visit  to  his  father's  estates,  every  holy  is  in  waiting 
to  receive  him,  and  be  sees  things  only  in  tlicir  holiday  dress.  Sup- 
pose his  studies  now  finished  — that  is,  his  private  tutor  dismissed — 
and  he  sets  out  on  bis  travels  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  '  world.' 

He  pays  a  visit  to  Count  N ,  to  Buron  N ,  to  the  Vice  Ispan 

H ,  and  to  Squire  F ;  he  posses  tlirough   a  good  part  of  his 

fatber-land,  finds  horses  everywhere  ordered  for  him,  and  is  sure  to 
be  well  received  wherever  he  presrnls  himself;  and  so,  between  visits  to 
bis  friends,  and  a  few  weeks  bathing  at  Mehadia  or  Fiired,  manages  to 
gel  throunb  the  summer.  After  a  six  weeks'  residence  in  Venice  and 
Munich,  to  complete  his  knowledge  of  foreign  '  IVeUweisheW  — 
world-wisdom,  he  returns  home,  and  is  appointed  to  an  office  already 
waiting  for  him.  And  now  he  plays  the  great  man  ;  he  knows  his 
father-land — has  travelled  into  foreign  countries — talks  about  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  and  the  French  Chambers,  and  enlightens  fais  hearers 
with  his  opinions  on  these  matters.  Then  he  tells  them  in  bow  sad  a 
state  France  is,  how  her  agriculture  is  fallen,  and  darkly  hints  that 
Great  Britain  may  yet  be  ruined  by  her  steam-engines  and  machinery  !" 
— vol.  iu  pp.  503-5. 

Read  what  books  of  travels  we  may,  we  are  always  sure  to 
find  that  the  tourist  who  writes  out  his  journal  this  year, 
discovers  abundance  of  errors  in  those  who  have  immediately 
preceded  him  in  the  country  he  has  just  traversed.  Thus, 
Mr.  Paget  dedicates  some  pages  to  convince  the  world  thai 
Mr.  Quin,  in  the  description  of  his  voyage  down  the  Danube, 
did  great  injustice  to  the  Hungarian  l<'\dies  in  general,  because 
he  happened  to  speak  of  a  "little  elegant  countess,  who  was 
ignorant  of  French  and  Italian,"  adding  at  the  same  time 
that  he  had  afterwards  learned  that,  *'  the  education  of  the 
fair  sex  in  Hungary  had  been,  hitherto  at  least,  very  much 
neglected."  Upon  these  very  limited  statements,  Mr.  Paget 
raises  several  articles  of  impeachment  against  Mr.  Quin,  which 
we  give  in  his  own  words: — 

"  As  the  common  dinner-hour  at  Pesih  is  two  or  three  o'clock,  the 
time  for  making  calls  is  between  six  and  eighu  On  these  occasions 
it  is  the  custom  to  dress  almost  as  for  an  evening  party ;  the  ladies  in 
caps  and  low  dresses,  the  gentlemen  in  silks  and  shoes.  On  paying  a 
visit  of  this  kind  at  the  bouse  of  Madame  F ,  I  by  chance  inter- 
rupted a  conversation  on  a  little  matter  of  scandal  which  had  just  oc- 
curred at  Milan,  between  a  certain  prince  and  bis  lady.  On  being 
informed  of  the  nature  of  it,  and  expressing  my  wonder  tliat  I  had 
not  beard  of  it  before,  one  of  the  ladies,  a  desperate  politician,  and  a 
staunch  Austrian,  exclaimed — *  No,  no  !  we  don't  publish  such  mat- 
ters in  our  newspapers,  as  you  do  I'  and  with  that  she  commenced  a 
general  attack  on  Lngland  and  the  English,  from  which  1  was  cvi- 
VOL.  IX.  — NO.  xvii.  I 
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dently  expected  to  defend  them.  The  abuse  of  the  press  was  the 
more  immediate  object  of  her  denunciation  ;  and  very  justly  did  she 
declaim  against  the  immorality  of  certain  disclosures  in  a  celebrated 
crim  con  case,  which  had  then  just  astonished  the  continental  public. 
Our  libels,  too,  were  not  more  tenderly  handled.  *  Nay,'  she  conti- 
nued, *  not  content  with  libelling  one  another,  you  must  come  here 
and  libel  us.  A  book,  I  see,  has  just  been  published  in  England,  in 
which  all  the  ladies  in  Hungary  are  spoken  of  as  ignorant  and  unedu- 
cated !'  Of  course,  I  had  not  a  word  to  say  then  in  my  defence  ;  but 
I  think  I  have  a  fair  right  now  to  revenge  myself  on  Mr.  Quin,  for 
getting  me  into  such  a  scrape. 

"  Many,  I  dare  say,  remember  a  very  agreeably  wTitten  book, 
called  'A  Steam-boat  Voyage  down  the  Danube' — that  is,  from 
Pesth  to  below  Orsova,  and  occupying  about  ten  days;  during  which 
time  the  author  thinks  he  has  collected  information  about  Hungary 
which  entitles  him  to  pronounce  opinions  on  all  sorts  of  matters,  and. 
amongst  others,  on  the  education  of  Hungarian  ladies. 

"  On  the  authority  of  his  not  understanding  the  language  in  which 
some  young  ladies  on  board  the  steamer  conversed,  he  affirms  not  only 
that  they  spoke  no  other  language  than  Hungarian,  but  that  such  was 
generally  the  case.  Now  it  is  a  fact,  however  little  it  may  be  known 
to  Mr.  Quin,  that  the  education  of  Hungarian  ladies,  as  far  as  lan- 
guages are  concerned,  is  very  much  more  advanced  than  that  of  Eng- 
lish or  French  ladies — aye,  or  gentlemen  either — of  the  same  rank. 
I  have  passed  a  considerable  time  in  the  country,  and  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  many  Hungarian  ladies ; 
and  I  do  not  know  one  who  speaks  only  Hungarian,  though  I  do  know 
several  who  do  not  speak  that  language.  It  is  accounted  one  of  the 
great  misfortunes  of  Hungary,  that  instead  of  Hungarian,  German 
is  the  common  language  used  in  most  families ;  and  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  capital,  German,  French,  and  even  English,  are  more 
often  heard  than  Hungaiian.  If  it  were  not  calling  in  question  our 
author's  erudition — to  which  he  makes  some  pretensions — I  would 
wager  that  German,  and  not  Hungarian,  was  the  language  which  so 
terribly  puzzled  him.  Let  me  assure  Mr.  Quin  that  all  Hungarian 
ladies  speak  German,  most  of  them  French,  many  of  them  English 
and  Italian,  besides,  what  to  Mr.  Quin  might  appear  barbarous  tongues, 
such  as  the  Magyar,  Schlavackish,  and  Wallachian.  And  I  may  re- 
mark, en  passant,  that  it  must  have  been  peculiarly  difficult  for  the 
pretty  countess,  who,  he  says,  spoke  neither  French  nor  Italian,  to  have 
communicated  with  the  French  femme  de  chambre  who  accompanied 
her.  And  so  having  vented  some  of  my  spleen  against  Mr.  Quin's 
negligence  and  want  of  gallantry,  I  shaJl  let  him  off,  at  least  for  the 
present,  without  exposing  any  more  of  the  many  mischievous  blun- 
ders with  which  his  amusing  book  abounds." — vol.  ii.  pp.  538-61. 

If  we  were  to  criticise  this  passage  minutely,  we  could  lay 
bare  some  very  unlucky  blunders  in  Mr.  Paget's  "  parts  of 
speech."     For  instance — "  On  the  authority  of  his  not  under- 
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standing  the  language  in  which,"  &e.  That  is  to  say,  Mr. 
Quin's  iji^norance  of  the  language  was  un  nuthor'itij  upon 
which  he  affirmed  so  and  so.  This  is  an  odd  sort  of  an- 
thorUy.  Our  author  next  states  that  he  "does  not  know  one 
Hungarian  lady  who  speaks  only  Hungarian,  though  he  does 
know  several  who  do  not  speak  that  language."  According 
to  the  first  member  of  this  sentence,  the  Hungarian  ladies  of 
Mr.  Paget's  acquaintance  must  speak  Hungarian,  and  also 
some  other  language';  but  if  we  are  to  rely  ujwn  what  is 
said  in  the  second  member,  several  of  the  said  ladies  did  not 
speak  the  said  language  at  all  !  If  this  be  not  a  blunder,  we 
know  not  what  a  blunder  can  be.  As  to  Mr.  Quin's  imputed 
"  negligence  and  want  of  gallantry,"  we  must  confess  that  we 
see  nothing  in  his  very  short  and  guarded  statement  to  justify 
Mr.  Paget's  charges ;  and  if  he  has  perpetrated  no  crime 
beyond  those  of  which  he  here  stands  accused,  we  cannot 
agree  that  he  has  been  altogether  so  "  mischievous"  a  blunderer 
as  Mr.  Paget  represents  him. 

So  much  for  our  author's  badinage.  To  come  to  more  se- 
rious matters,  we  are  happy  to  find,  from  intelligence  received 
while  this  sheet  was  passing  through  the  press,  that  several 
important  acts  were  passed  during  the  late  sitting  of  the  Hun- 
garian Diet,  especially  one  for  the  extension  of  commerce  with 
foreign  countries,  ana  particularly  with  England. 

"  Commercial  tribunals,"  it  is  added,  "  are  to  be  established  at  nine 
of  the  principal  towns,  and  with  a  court  of  appeal  at  Peslh  ;  and  these 
will  afford  to  the  merchant  as  speedy  and  certain  justice  as  be  can  ob- 
tain in  other  parts  of  Austria;  thus  one  of  the  great  difficulties  which 
now  interfere  with  commercial  transactions  between  foreigners  and 
Hungarian  merchants,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  obviated.  The  laws 
are,  in  most  respects,  assimilated  to  those  of  Austria,  and  all  parties 
are  on  an  equality  before  the  law  in  commercial  and  pecuniary  trans- 
actions, if  it  is  stipulated  beforehand  that  any  differences  that  may 
arise  between  them  shall  be  referred  to  the  new  tribunals." 

We  Imrdly  expected  that  our  anticipations  as  to  improve- 
ments in  the  law  between  landlord  and  tenant,  to  which  we 
adverte<l  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  article,  would  have  been 
so  speedily  realized  as  we  now  perceive  to  be  actually  the 
case.  The  authority  just  quoted,  upon  which  we  have  reason 
to  rely,  further  informs  us  that 

"  The  peasants  are  now  allowed  to  free  their  lands  for  ever  from  all 
services  to  their  landlords  on  payment  of  a  sum  of  money — in  fact,  to 
bt-come  landowners— a  privilege  hitherto  reserved  exclusively  to  the 
nobles— and  to  have  their  land  clear  of  entail.     About  400,00U  farms, 
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at  an  average  of  forty  acres  each,  hare  thus  become  disposable  pro- 
perty, and  nearly  half  a  million  of  families  have  been  raised  in  the 
social  scale.  They  are  no  longer  liable  to  arbitrary  punishments, 
and  cannot  be  imprisoned  except  on  conviction  before  the  proper 
authorities." 

The  much  vexed  question  of  "  mixed  marriages"  appears 
to  have  been  also  disposed  of  by  the  late  Diet,  but  in  a  mode 
to  which  we  could  not  be  expected  to  subscribe.  It  has  been 
ordained  that  in  marriages  of  that  description  "  all  the  chil- 
dren shall  follow  the  religion  of  their  father,"  no  matter  whe- 
ther he  be  Jew  or  Pagan.  The  law  will  perhaps  operate  bene- 
ficially in  one  respect,  by  lessening  the  number  of  such  mar- 
riages, which  rarely  turn  out  for  the  happiness  of  either  party. 
Another  most  important  concession  made  by  the  emperor  to 
the  Diet  is,  permission  to  publish  their  debates.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  decree  it  would  be  difficult  to  calculate.  We 
know  what  wonders  have  been  wrought  in  our  own  country, 
and  in  the  very  essence  of  our  constitution,  by  the  system  of 
reporting  our  parliamentary  discussions. 

"  In  the  next  Diet,"  adds  the  writer,  "  it  is  probable  that  formal 
demands  will  be  made  for  more  freedom  of  commerce,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  their  internal  means  of  communication  will  have  been  by 
that  time  improved.  Several  important  railroads  are  projected,  as  also 
canals  to  connect  the  Danube  with  the  Tlieiss  (the  upper  part  of  it), 
and  running  through  a  very  productive  country. 

"  You  are  probably  aware  that  his  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  direct  that  the  Hungarians  suffering  under  sentences  for 
political  offences  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  that  all  the  state  prose- 
cutions now  pending  should  be  dropped.  The  government  had  been 
incessantly  attacked  on  the  subject  throughout  the  Diet,  and  it  was 
much  feared  that  if  concessions  had  not  been  made,  the  Diet  might 
have  refused  to  grant  anything  at  all.  The  Archduke  Palatine  of 
Hungary  is  a  very  superior  man,  and  very  popular  in  Hungary. 
There  are  also  in  the  government  now  some  men  disposed  to  go  ra- 
ther too  fast  for  some  of  the  prudent  and  more  experienced,  who  were 
afraid  that  too  many  changes  were  being  made ;  but  generally  much 
satisfaction  prevails  since  his  Majesty's  gracious  amnesty. 

'*  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  give  you  this  cheering  account  of  things 
in  this  country.  Of  the  large  number  of  young  Hungarian  nobles 
who  have  visited  England  of  late  years,  the  greater  part  have  returned 
Anglicised  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  have  been  able  to  perceive 
the  real  sources  of  the  prosperity  of  FiUgland.  Their  attempts  to  pro- 
duce similar  results  in  Hungary  are  succeeding  slowly,  but  surely, 
and  they  one  and  all  look  upon  free  trade,  and  increased  commerce  with 
England  especially,  as  the  means  of  insuring  success." 

We  cannot  close  these  volumes  without  alluding  to  Mr. 
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Bering's  sketches  of  Hungarian  and  Transylvanian  scenery, 
which  are  published  in  a  separate  form,  and  upon  a  much 
larger  scale  than  those  wliich  appear  in  tlie  volumes  before  us. 
They  are  executed  in  a  masterly  style,  exceedingly  well  en- 
graved, and  we  can  bear  our  own  testimony  to  the  exactness 
with  which,  as  far  as  several  of  them  at  least  are  concerned, 
they  will  represent  the  original  from  Nature's  own  hand. 


Art.  V. — AthanasiuSy  by  Joseph  Oorres.     Ratisbon,  1838. 

IT  is  impossible  to  consider  without  astonishment  the  pro- 
digious quantity  of  statements  which  appeared  after  the 
violent  ejection  of  Monsignor  de  Droste  Vischering  from  his 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Cologne,  either  to  justify  the  legality,  or 
to  prove  the  crying  injustice,  of  this  measure.  During  a  long 
period,  it  was  almost  the  single  object  to  which  the  German 
press  gave  its  attention.  If,  then,  we  have  long  delayed*  in  re- 
calling the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  event,  with  its  true 
causes  and  its  more  immediate  consequences,  it  is  in  deference 
to  a  principle  of  which  all  enlightened  minds  must  approve 
the  truth.  Man,  in  the  first  instance,  is  always  carried  away 
by  the  passion  of  the  moment;  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that 
he  will  then  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  :  he  believes  only 
what  flatters  his  hatreds  or  his  preferences,  or  what  coincides 
with  his  prejudices;  and  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  truth 
will  not  make  him  renounce  chimeras,  often  the  most  false  and 
baneful.  We  think  the  period  has  arrived  for  resuming  our 
narrative  of  the  affairs  of  Cologne ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  so 
without  remarking  with  disgust  the  violent  excesses  into  which 
all  minds,  even  those  considered  the  most  equitable  and  judici- 
ous, have  been  carried  by  political  or  religious  fanaticism,  and 
which  we  so  clearly  trace  throughout  theanti-Catholicpainphlets 
which  have  deluged  Germany  since  1837.  We  think  the  time 
is  come  when  we  may  venture  to  submit  the  grounds  of  this 
controversy  to  an  impartial  and  rigorous  examination.  By 
many  our  statements  will  be  unattended  to,  but  we  shall  at 
least  have  done  our  part  towards  making  known  the  undis- 
guised truth,  armed  only  with  the  inflexible  array  of  facts; 
and  this  will  be  easy,  now  that  the  documents  have  been 
placed  under  the  eyes  of  the  universe  by  the  court  of  Home, 
the  party  most  interested  in  aflbrding  to  her  cotemporaries  and 

*  See  Dublin  Keriew,  vol.  iv.  p.  2SS. 
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to  posterity  the  means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment,  based 
on  the  offici.ll  notes  that  have  passed  between  herself  and  the 
Cabinet  of  Berlin.  Her  proofs  are  in  our  possession,  and  now 
that  the  first  effervescence  of  feeling  has  passed  by,  we  may 
claim  ciedit  for  impartiality  in  the  examination  of  them.  The 
charges  of  high  treason  and  revolutionary  designs  have  ceased, 
which  were  formerly  brought  against  the  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, in  the  hope  of  drawing  down  upon  his  venerable  head  the 
animadversions  of  the  friends  of  tranquillity  and  public  order. 
This  question,  which  was  at  first  taken  up  so  warmly  by  the  two 
belligerent  parlies,  has  reacted  upon  the  minds  of  the  Catho- 
lic population,  and  awakened  in  them  a  life,  and  religious 
energy,  of  which  they  had  scarcely  been  supposed  capable. 
Facts  have  brought  on  discussions,  and  these  discussions  again 
have  become  facts  of  grave  importance,  since  their  result  has 
been  to  arouse  men  from  that  religious  indifference  which  is 
the  scourge  of  modern  times.  There  is  scarcely  now  a  Catho- 
lic who  does  not,  with  fervent  gratitude  to  the  Most  High, 
acknowledge  that  this  memorable  catastrophe  has  proved  the 
greatest  blessing  that  Providence  could  have  bestowed  on  the 
Christian  community.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  reaction,  begun 
by  the  Catholic  principle,  against  the  principle  of  Protestant- 
ism. It  is  the  commencement  and  the  pledge  of  the  approach- 
ing triumph  of  the  Church,  over  the  so-called  Reformation  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  solemn  disputations  which  have 
arisen  from  it,  show  clearly  on  what  side  are  truth  and  justice, 
and  in  the  course  of  this  article,  our  readers  will  recognise  the 
divine  character  of  the  church  in  all  its  acts,  and  even  in  its 
diplomatic  relations.  They  will  see  how  everywhere  and  al- 
ways she  justifies  her  title  to  be  called  *'  the  pillar  and  the 
ground  of  truth;"  while  the  government  of  Prussia,  which 
took  its  rise  in  the  Reformation,  which  owes  its  very  existence 
to  guilty  and  sacrilegious  spoliation,  has  not  been  able  to  sup- 
port its  pretensions  otherwise  than  by  the  most  ignoble  and  re- 
volting falsehood  ;  thus  constituting  itself  the  or^an  of  the  spirit 
of  darkness.  While  the  court  of  Rome  has  shown  the  most 
upright  good  faith,  the  most  charitable  condescension,  and  its 
strong  attachment  to  the  most  scrupulous  veracity,  we  find  in 
the  Prussian  statesmen,  machiavellism,  unjust  exactions,  deceit, 
and  untruth.  If  any  one  doubt  the  justice  of  these  prelimi- 
nary observations,  let  him  inspect  the  official  documents  pub- 
lished respectively  by  the  Holy  See  and  by  the  Cabinet  of  Ber- 
lin.  These  documents  will  form  the  basis  of  our  labours,  and 
we  will  advance  nothing  which  we  cannot  establish  by  the 
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clearest  and  most  convincing  proof.  For  we  are,  and  desire 
to  be  only,  the  faithful  historians  of  an  event  which  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Church  have  made  the  subject  of  endless  diatribes 
against  our  holy  faith,  aj^ainst  the  venerable  head,  and  against 
the  ministers  of  the  Catholic  society.  The  cause  we  defend  is 
that  of  truth  and  justice — it  is  that  of  humanity;  since  the 
happiness  or  unhappiness  of  mankind  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  destinies  of  the  Church,  as  the  experience  of  these 
latter  ages  has  shown  but  too  clearly.  The  affair  of  Cologne 
represents  the  struggle  that  is  going  on  between  the  spiritual 
and  the  temporal  power,  upon  the  decision  of  which  depends 
the  question,  whether  the  Catholic  Church  shall  preserve  her 
free  and  independent  existence,  or  whether  she  shall  give  way 
before  the  despotism  of  the  Protestant  principle,  which  has 
taken  possession  of  all  the  governments  of  Europe.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  object  of  the  struggle  is  to  maintain  for 
Catholics  that  religious  liberty  which  was  secured  to  them  by 
the  most  solemn  treaties,  and  which,  since  the  peace  of  West- 
plialia,  has  formed  the  basis  of  the  political  edifice  of  Europe. 
j3efore  entering  upon  the  especial  examination  of  our  subjt*ct, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a  glance  at  the  state  of  the  Church 
in  Germany  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
For,  the  recent  attempts  made  against  the  Church,  in  the  per- 
son of  two  of  her  most  distinguished  prelates,  are  but  the  re- 
sult of  a  plan  conceived  years  ago  by  the  secular  governments. 
We  will  borrow  for  this  purpose  the  very  words  of  Mgr.  de 
Droste  ;  our  readers  shall  see  the  picture  drawn  by  this  gene- 
rous confessor  himself  of  the  state  of  religion  in  1817,  in  the 
Germatjic  provinces  ;  by  which  he  will  be  enabled  better  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  the  late  transaction,  as  also  the 
fears  and  hopes  which  our  holy  Church  must  entertain  for  the 
future  prospi-cts  of  those  couiitries:— r 

"Tlie  spirit  of  oar  epoch,"  says  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  "which 
considers  itself  nn  enlighiened  spirit,  and  which  many  persons  look 
upon  as  such,  thinks  it  proper  to  make  the  authority  enirusted  with 
the  administration  of  spiritual  things  rest  on  the  temporal  power — 
uj)on  the  state ;  wherever  the  rulers  have  embraced  this  opinion — 
wherever  it  has  influenced  the  progress  of  events— the  dogmas  of 
politics  tend  to  eliminate  from  the  Church  her  divine  element,  as  the 
modem  expositors  have  eliminated  this  same  element  from  the  sacred 
hooks. 

**  In  the  same  manner  as  religion  stands  in  need  of  the  Chtirch  for 
her  maintenance  and  development,  so  does  the  religious  liberty  of 
Catholics  imperatively  require  the  support  of  the  Church's  indepen- 
dence.   The  coldness  of  the  world  for  diviue  things  is  also  shown  in 
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this,  that  the  policy  of  our  times  usually  considers  the  interests  of  the 
Church  as  a  secondary  ohject,  little  worthy  its  attention.  So  long  as 
the  revolutionary  madness  continued  in  France,  this  terrible  catas- 
ti'ophe  was  generally  attributed  to  the  decay  of  religious  feeling,  and 
gi'cat  anxiety  was  affected  to  find  a  remedy  for  this  decay.  But  all 
these  protestations  and  fine  sentiments  did  not — at  the  conclusion  of 
the  ten  years'  war  waged  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  against  the  re- 
volutionary hydra — prevent  the  oppression  and  spoliation  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Germany,  which  by  this  policy  was  placed,  as  to 
temporal  mattei*s,  in  even  a  worse  situation  than  that  of  the  same 
Church  in  France.  For,  the  concordat  which  had  been  executed 
a  short  time  previously  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  French  govern- 
ment, had  inspired  the  Church  of  France  with  the  hope  of  recovering 
the  possessions  she  had  lost,  and  even  some  part  of  the  prerogatives 
of  which  she  had  been  despoiled. 

*'  What  in  France  had  been  the  consequence  ofrevolt  and  anarchy, 
was  in  Germany  the  result  of  a  political  resolution,  taken  by  the  sove- 
reigns themselves.  The  disastrous  and  inevitable  consequences  which 
such  an  event  brings  with  it  are  not  immediately  perceived  ;  they  are 
successively  developed.  The  first  effect  of  the  spoliation  of  the 
Church,  was  to  destroy  her  liberty  and  her  independence.  Her 
bishops  and  chapters  became  the  pensioners  of  the  slate,  whose  most 
earnest  wish  was,  to  limit,  according  to  its  own  good  pleasure,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  spiritual  authority,  and  to  bring  it  into  complete  subordi- 
nation to  the  views  of  the  civil  power,  a  task  which  was  not  difficult 
of  accomplishment,  since  the  first  care  of  the  state  had  been  to  break 
the  spring,  which  might  have  caused  a  permanent  reaction.  The 
rights  and  prerogatives  which  until  tlien  the  bishops  and  their  chap- 
ters had  exercised  without  dispute,  were  now  contested,  arbitrarily 
curtailed,  or  interdicted  altogether,  without  ceremony.  It  was  repre- 
sented as  being  necessaiy  to  trace  an  exact  and  rigorous  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  purely  spiritual  prerogatives  of  the  Church,  and 
those  which  were  of  a  mixed  character,  the  rcsult  of  which  division, 
made  by  the  state  alone,  which  was  thus  at  once  judge  and  party  in  its 
own  cause,  was  to  leave  to  the  Church  no  power  whatever  which  she 
could  exercise  without  the  previous  authorization  of  the  temporal 
government,  and  very  few  and  restricted  powers,  even  with  that 
authority.  The  placefum  regium  was  indefinitely  extended.  The 
sanction  of  government  was  refused  to  acts  of  episcopal  authority 
which  were  not  of  a  nature  to  occasion  it  the  slightest  uneasiness, 
merely  because  the  personal  impressions  of  the  men  in  political  power 
did  not  accord  with  the  opinion  of  the  bishop.  Not  content  even  with 
rejecting  the  episcopal  injunctions,  the  civil  authority  sometimes  went 
so  far  as  to  prescribe  the  alterations  which  should  be  made  in  them  ; 
in  shoit,  il  was  decreed  that  no  pastoral  letter  should  be  published 
until  it  had  received  the  express  and  special  sanction  of  the  head  of 
the  state.  As  to  (he  cha|)ters  of  cathedrals,  the  greater  number  of 
governments  considered  them  as  totally  annulled  ;  and  this  idea  was 
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in  some  degree  corroborated  by  the  s|)ecious  pretext  afTorded  ihera  by 
some  of  the  memlH-rs  of  (hese  religious  bodies  themselves,  many  of 
whom  did  not  scruple  to  relieve  themselves  from  all  the  obligations 
imposed  on  them  by  the  canons  of  the  Church,  as   if  the  religious 
existence  of  the  chapters  had  really  been  annihilated  at  the  same  time 
as  their  political  condition,  although  the  decree  of  the  Diet  of  1803 
had  left  the  hierarchical  organization  of  the  cathedrals  uninterfered 
with.     At  any  rale,  these  coiporaiions  must  shortly  have  disappeared, 
since  ofter  1803  none  of  the  benefices  which  fell  vacant  were  filled  up. 
But  the  absolute  nullity  of  the  chapters  of  cathedrals  in  the  eyes  of 
goveniment  was  most  plainly  shown   at  the  deaths  of  the  bishops, 
when  the  canons  durst  not  attempt  any  of  the  necessary  measures  for 
administrating  to  the  diocese,  although  it  was  clearly  their  duty  to  do 
so.  according  to  the  canon  law,   ratified   by  several  general  councils. 
All  parties  acted  upon  the  false  hypothesis  that  the  chapters  were  dis- 
solved, even  in  their  capacity  of  ecclesiastical  corporations,  and  that 
consequently  they  could  not  legally  either  meet  or  perform  any  act  of 
canonical  jurisdiction.     In  some  states  the  bishops  were  not  allowed  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  examinations  which  must  be  gone  through  by 
ecclesiastics  seeking  to  obtain  benefices.     In  one  of  these  states,  the 
govimment  went  so  far  ns  to  name  its  own  deans,  in  opposition  to 
the  rural  deans  appointed  by  the  bishops,  and  with  a  view  to  neutral- 
izing the  jKJwer  and  influence  of  the  latter.     Almost  everywhere  in 
Germany  the  priest  was  forced  out  of  his  natural   position,  for,  with 
a  great  appenmncc  of  respect  for  the  clergy,  the  stale  left  no  means 
untried  to  bring  them  down  to  the  level  of  agents  of  the  civil  police. 
As  functionaries  of  the  state,  the  priests  were  obliged  to  do,  or  to  leave 
undone,  many  things  in  a  way  quite  inconsistent  with  the  sacerdotal 
dignity.     The  union  which  should  exist  between  the  bishops  and  the 
clergy  of  the  second  order,  became  daily  more  relaxed.     The  morality 
of  the  priests  suffered  in  exact  proi)ortion  as  their  hierarchical  subor- 
dination  became  weaker.     This  dissolution  of  discipline  rendered  it 
extremely  difficult  for  the  bishops  to  procure  a  better  education  for  the 
young  clergy,  to  increase  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  pastors,  or  to 
give  new  life  to  the  different  branches  of  the  sacred  ministry. 

'*  Germany  had  still  retained  one  advantage  over  France;  the 
wealth  of  parishes,  schools,  and  other  charitable  institutions,  had  not 
been  given  up  to  temporal  rapacity.  On  the  contrary,  the  §  65  of 
the  recess  of  the  Diet  of  1803,  had  declared  these  possissions  to  be 
inviolable;  but,  with  the  fall  of  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic  em- 
pire, this  legislative  barrier  also  disappeared,  and  the  claws  of  the 
finance  officers  seized  with  eagerness  all  that  remained  of  the  pro|)erty 
which  the  piety  and  charity  of  former  ages  had  entrusted  to  the  soli- 
citude of  tl)e  church,  and  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  the  state,  for 
the  supply  of  wants  of  a  higher  nature  tlian  the  mere  interests  of  this 
present  life. 

"  The  care  and  administration  of  this  property  was  removed  from  the 
Church.     MeasuK's  were  taken   for  placing  tlic  whole  regulation  of 
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ecclesiastical  wealth  under  the  state.  In  the  name  of  the  state,  spe- 
cial administrators  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  management  of 
the  income  of  the  Church,  and  these  administrators  absorbed  a  con« 
siderable  portion  of  our  revenues;  the  immediate  and  baneful  effects 
of  which  measure  are  perceived  in  this — that  these  new  administrators 
now  declare  themselves  unable  to  meet  the  expenses  appropriated  for 
the  object  of  these  foundations. 

"  And  now,  let  us  ask,  what  good  can  be  effected  by  a  Church  de- 
spoiled of  her  wealth,  her  self  government,  her  liberty  ?  Can  she  uive 
efficacious  concurrence  in  the  maintenance  of  public  order,when  she  has 
no  longer  power  to  repress  the  disorders  that  arise  in  her  own  bosom  ? 
How  can  she  assist  in  obtaining  deference  for  the  stale,  when  she  her- 
self enjoys  no  deference  ?  What  effect  will  attend  her  representations, 
when  seeking  to  enforce  respect  for  the  administrative  laws  and  mea- 
sures of  the  state,  if  she  herself  is  reduced  to  extreme  dependance 
upon  that  state  ?  With  what  dignity  can  she  preach  beneficence — a 
virtue  so  important  to  the  happiness  of  society,  when  she  has  become 
poor  and  destitute  and  unable  herself  to  set  the  example  of  it? 
With  what  grief  must  she  see  the  poor  raise  their  suppliant  hands  to 
her  for  help,  and  feel  herself  unable  to  relieve  them  by  a  charitable 
alms  ?  Will  the  ignorant  and  uncivilized  part  of  the  population  en- 
tertain much  respect  for  religion,  when  they  see  her  ministers  and  her 
institutions  neglected  by  the  authorities,  and  given  over  to  penury  ? 
Or  can  it  be  hoped,  that  noblenessof  sentiment  and  true  patnotism  will 
strike  deep  root  in  the  hearts  of  a  clergy  who  feel  themselves  reduced 
to  be  the  vile  instruments  of  the  police,  and  to  depend  for  their  live- 
lihood upon  the  small  salary  paid  them  for  mercenary  services  ?  In- 
stitutions which  depend  on  the  favour  and  good  pleasure  of  the  sove- 
reign, are  less  suited  than  any  other  for  watching  over  the  durable 
progress  of  civilization,  such  as  is  worthy  of  the  name ;  and  conse- 
quently what  can  be  hoped  for,  from  the  weight  and  influence  exercised 
by  pastors  who  are  no  pastors,  who  have  no  existence  independent  of 
the  state,  no  livelihood  but  the  wages  they  receive  ?  The  most  pre- 
cious advantage  which  the  state  owes  to  religion,  is  the  divine  sanc- 
tion conferred  by  her  upon  the  civil  power ;  a  sanction  through  which 
the  will  of  the  sovereign,  ceasing  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
as  an  arbitrary  caprice,  becomes  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
Most  High.  But  how  shall  they  who  are  charged  to  pronounce  this 
sanction,  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  public,  when  they  are  paid  by 
the  state,  and  dependant  upon  every  order  that  emanates  from  it  ?" 

Such  was  the  religious  situation  of  Germany  when  the  dif- 
ferent courts  consented  to  give  to  the  Church  a  more  settled 
organization,  and  with  this  view  to  enter  into  correspondence 
with  the  Holy  See.  Concordats  were  signed  between  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  the  courts  of  Berlin,  Munich,  Dresden, 
Hanover,  Stuttgard,  and  others.  A  new  era  seemed  com- 
mencing for  our  holy  faith ;  and  if  the  Church  was  not  rein- 
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stated  in  her  ancient  privile^^es,  at  least  she  received  promises, 
the  execution  of  which  must  have  restored  her  to  new  vigour, 
and  have  facilitated  the  accomplislmient  of  her  divine  work 
amidst  modern  societies.  But  the  spirit  of  lying,  jealous  of 
human  happiness,  recommenced  with  fresh  vigour  his  attempts 
against  the  Lord,  and  against  his  servants ;  that  bad  leaven 
which  had  penetrated  every  part  of  the  civil  administration, 
remained  not  long  concealed,  and  its  disastrous  consequences 
were  felt  but  loo  soon. 

The  concordat  of  1821  fixed  the  number  of  Prussian  bishops 
at  six,  who  were  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishops 
of  Cologne  and  Posen.  Government  appointed  to  the  see  of  Co- 
logne the  Count  Ferdinand  de  Spiegel,  aman  of  feeble  character, 
remarkable  for  his  subservience  to  authority.  Complaints  were 
soon  heard  from  all  sides  of  violations  of  the  religious  liberty 
guaranteed  to  the  Church  for  her  dogmas,  her  discipline,  and 
ner  hierarchy.  The  censors  of  the  press  were  on  the  watch  to 
silence  these  complaints,  by  the  most  jealous  and  arbitrary 
measures ;  but  they  became  more  loud  and  bitter.  Facts  were 
cited  and  grave  accusations  brought  against  the  civil  authority. 
At  length  the  press  denounced  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  to  all 
Europe,  as  seeking  to  destroy  Catholicism  by  unjust,  dan- 
gerous, and  vexatious  measures.  To  neutralize  the  bad  effect 
which  these  accusations  were  beginning  to  produce  on  minds 
hitherto  accustomed  to  hear  the  government  of  Prussia  praised 
as  a  model  administration,  and  its  sovereign  honoured  with 
the  sirname  of  Just,  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  thought  it  not 
sufficient  to  deny  positively  the  imputations  cast  on  it,  and  to 
confiscate  every  writing  which  could  throw  an  unfavourable 
light  on  its  proceedings ;  it  endeavoured  to  refute  these  accu- 
sations in  a  manner  more  striking,  and  more  calculated  to  blind 
the  public ;  and  when  the  metropolitan  see  of  Cologne  becanje 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Mgr.  Spiegel,  the  vacancy  was  filled 
up  by  a  man  whose  name  no  sincere  Catholic  pronounced 
without  veneration.  It  was  supposed  that  the  selection  of  a 
man  whose  courage  was  so  well  known,  and  whose  writings 
breathed  the  firmest  determination  to  maintain  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Church  against  the  usurping  pretensions  of  the 
government,  would  in  itself  clear  that  government  from  all  the 
imputations  brought  against  it,  by  what  must  then  appear  to 
be  calumny.  But  it  is  a  common  mistake  with  the  men  of  this 
world,  to  ihink  that  they  can  bribe  the  children  of  God  to  their 
cause  by  loading  them  with  honours  and  dignities,  and  admit- 
ting them  to  have  a  share  in  the  world's  favours.     And  thus 
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the  cabinet  of  Berlin  not  only  expected  to  deceive  all  Catholic 
Germany  by  the  choice  of  Mgr.  Droste-Vischering  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Count  Spiegel ;  but  it  also  hoped,  under  the  plea  of 
duty  and  gratitude,  to  gain  over  the  new  metropolitan,  and  to 
carry  on,  under  his  venerable  name,  the  underhand  game 
which  had  succeeded  so  well  with  the  preceding  archbishop. 
Mgr.  de  Droste  took  possession  of  his  see  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1836,  and  on  the  20th  November,  1837,  he  was,  by  an  order 
of  the  king,  dragged  from  the  palace  he  had  so  lately  entered, 
and  carried,  guarded  like  a  slate  criminal,  to  the  fortress  of 
Minden.  All  Europe  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  so  de- 
plorable a  catastrophe. 

The  whole  series  of  the  measures  taken  since  then,  has 
clearly  proved  how  well  grounded  were  the  rumours  which 
had  previously  drawn  public  attention  to  the  anti-Catholic 
designs  of  power.  But  Rome  has  spoken  ;  Rome  has  under- 
taken the  defence  of  the  oppressed  pontiff.  She  has  also  de- 
clared that  God  must  be  obeyed  before  man.  Our  enquiry 
into  the-conduct  of  the  archbishop,  will  now  shew  how  com- 
pletely it  has  been  conformable  to  the  principles  of  that 
Catholic  Church,  whose  legal  existence,  Frederic  William  of 
Prussia  recognized  and  guaranteed  in  his  dominions. 

The  civil  power  has  drawn  up  several  accusing  statements, 
to  demonstrate  the  legality  of  the  steps  taken  against  Mgr. 
de  Droste.  The  first  of  these  statements  is  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  M.  Rehfues,  royal  commissary  at  the  university  of 
Bonn,  and  is  entitled  "  The  truth  of  the  Hermesian  question 
at  issue  between  the  faculty  nf  Catholic  Theology  at  Bonn, 
and  Mgr.  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,"  (Die  Wahrheit  in  der 
Hermes'schen  Sache  zwischen  der  Katholisch-theologischen 
Facultat  zu  Bonn,  und  dem  Herrn  Erzbischof  von  Colin. 
Darmstadt,  bey  C,  W.  Leske,  1837.)  The  second  is  a  pro- 
clamation which  was  posted  in  the  public  places  of  Cologne, 
and  signed  by  the  ministers  of  justice,  of  worship,  and  of  the 
home  department,  dated  15th  November  1837  ;  the  third  is  a 
letter  bearing  the  same  date,  and  addressed  by  the  minister  of 
worship  to  the  metropolitan  chapter  of  Cologne.  Upon  the 
basis  of  these  three  documents  of  Prussian  legislation,  and  of 
the  official  declarations  of  the  cogrt  of  Rome,  we  propose  to 
ground  our  enquiries.  We  shall  consider  the  subject  in  a 
judicial  point  of  view,  and  we  hope  to  dissipate  the  prejudices 
entertained  by  many,  against  a  prelate  whom  they  accuse  at 
the  least  of  obstinacy  and  fanaticism,  if  indeed  they  do  not 
openly  side  with  the  Prussian  government.     It  will  not  be 
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difficult  to  discover  the  real  motives  which  have  brought  about 
a  conflict  between  the  episcopal  authority  of  Mgr.  de  Droste, 
and  the  temporal  power.  Protestant  Prussia  believes  herself 
called  upon  to  be  the  centre  of  the  reformed  interest  in  Ger- 
many, and  neglects  nothing,  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  mission, 
which  can  be  detrimental  to  Catholicism. 

Even  whilst  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic  empire  was 
in  full  vigour,  the  house  of  Brandenbourj;  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity of  consolidating  this  religious  protectorate,  with  the 
intention  of  thus  extending  ana  strengthening  its  political 
influence.  And  agreeably  to  the  same  tendency,  Prussia  has 
begun  a  system  of  oppression  against  the  Catholic  Church, 
which,  although  it  has  long  been  denied  as  an  absurd  fable, 
the  invention  of  malevolent  fanaticism,  is  now  become  too 
evident  in  all  its  frightful  consequences,  to  be  gainsaid  by  the 
most  unobservant.  In  pursuit  of  these  designs,  Prussia  be- 
lieved that  she  had  discovered  two  infallible  means  of  over- 
throwing Catholic  institutions,  and  obtaining  the  triumph  of 
Protestantism.  These  means,  drawn  from  the  bosom  of  reform 
itself,  are  Dr.  Hermes'  system  of  theology,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  mixed  marriages.  Of  these  means,  the  first  seemed 
the  most  proper  to  gain  over  insensibly  the  body  of  the 
pastors,  and  the  second  to  act  upon  the  masses.  The  clergy 
were  to  be  subdued  by  the  apotheosis  of  reason,  and  the  faithful 
by  a  complete  indiffierence  to  the  decisions  of  their  Church. 
Already  there  had  been  found  men  so  little  circumspect,  so 
weak,  and  so  corrupt,  as  to  lend  themselves  to  the  designs  of  a 
power,  hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Even  amongst  the 
bishops,  error  had  found  friends  and  protectors,  as  well  as 
servile  ministers,  who  were  willing  to  violate  Catholic  disci- 
pline, in  obwlience  to  an  authority  that  was  seeking  to  pre- 
varicate the  faith  it  had  sworn  to  Catholics.  And  the  court 
of  Berlin  considered  itself  aggrieved,  when  archbishop  Cle- 
ment Augustus  adopted  a  different  line  of  conduct,  and  one 
wholly  devoted  to  Catholic  orthodoxy.  Had  the  new  metro- 
politan shewn  himself  as  condescending  as  his  predecessor, 
to  the  Hermesian  doctrines,  and  to  a  mitigation  of  discipline, 
in  the  celebration  of  mixed  marriages,  he  might  like  him  have 
deserved  the  favours  and  distinctions  of  his  sovereign.  But 
could  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  without  violating  his  consci- 
ence, become  so  complaisant  an  adopter  of  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  which  were  sought  to  be  imposed  upon  him  ?  What 
was  in  fact  the  conduct  of  the  prelate  upon  tnese  two  impor- 
tant subjects,  of  Hermesian  theology  and  mixed  marriages? 
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From  the  answer  to  this  question,  we  shall  be  able  to  draw 
conclusions  as  to  the   legality  or  injustice   of  the   measures 
adopted  against  Mgr.  de  Drosle.     The  Prussian  government, 
at  the  time  when  new  Catholic  provinces  were  added  to  its 
dominion,  continually,  and  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  pro- 
tested, how  great  was  its  respect  for  all  the  rights  and  prero- 
gatives of  the  Catholic  Church,  of  which  it  recognized  and 
swore  to  maintain  the  inviolability,  in  all   that  pertained  to  its 
doctrine,  morals,  hierarchy,  and  discipline.     This  inviolability 
was  sanctioned  by  authority,  not  only  by  verbal  promises,  but 
by  authentic  acts  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  state,  and 
inserted  in  every  work  treating  upon  civil,   religious,  or  poli- 
tical rights.     These    promises   were  the   basis,   the  primary 
conditions  of  the  fidelity  which  the  new  subjects  in  their  turn 
vowed  to  their  new  masters.     We  must  therefore  suppose  that 
government  intended  nothing, — it  could  not,  unless  by  the 
grossest  breach  of  faith,  have  intended  anything, — in  contra- 
diction to  the  Catholic  Church,     We  cannot  believe  it  to  have 
designed  anything  prejudicial   to  the  inte^^rity  of  faith,  the 
maintenance  of  discipline,  or  the  consideration  and  respect 
claimed   by  the  hierarchy  in  all  things  appertaining  to  spirit- 
ual matters.     Now  it  is  certain  that  the  laws  made  by  the  civil 
power,  are  only  binding  upon  a  Christian,  in  so  far  as  they  do 
not  violate  those  of  the  Divinity,  for  in  the  sacred  books  we 
are  told,  that  we  "  must  obey  God  rather  than  men."     A  law 
is  of  no  value,  except  it  be  restricted  within  the  limits  which 
nature  and  reason  assign  to  it.  As  no  sovereign  ever  attempted 
to  impose  laws  upon   the  subjects  of  a  foreign  prince ;  so  no 
secular  power  can  exercise  any  legal  jurisdiction  quoad  sacra 
over  the  faithful,  who  in  religious  matters  depend  solely  upon 
the  hierarchy  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  in  his  Church,  and 
to  whom  he  has  committed  the  care  of  the  flock  which  he  has 
redeemed  by  his  blood.     We  do  not  think  our  most  decided 
adversaries  will  dispute  this  truth  with  us ;    it  is   the  most 
simple  mandate  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  ;  it  is  also  consistent 
with  the  plainest  common  sense :  we  have  therefore  taken  it  as 
the  basis  of  the  argument  upon  which  we  must  enter,  to  appre- 
ciate fully  the  causes  and  the  effects  of  the  affair  at  Cologne. 

However  we  may  be  disposed  to  do  justice  to  the  inten- 
tions with  which  Dr.  Hermes  constructed  his  system  of 
theology,  it  is  incontestible,  that  in  it  the  author  has  been 
drawn  into  lamentable  aberrations,  and  that  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  surest  means  of  consolidating  the  Christian  belief,  is 
in  fact  a  destructive  principle.     If  we  examine  this  new  doc- 
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trine  by  ihe  light  of  faith,  and  compare  it  with  the  solemn 
decisions  of  the  Church,  we  find  that  the  principle  laid  down 
is  precisely  that  which  broiiffht  about  the  revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Reason  is  the  only  criterion  of  truth;  to  it 
alone  belongs  the  construction  of  the  theological  system,  after 
each  particular  dogma  which  goes  to  constitute  the  great 
whbh",  shall  have  been  subjected  to  its  scalpel.  It  is  no 
Idnger  the  divine  word,  no  longer  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
nor  that  humble  faith  commanded  and  recommended  by  the 
Saviour,  which  can  conduct  us  to  the  understanding  of  reli- 
gious truth,  Ileason  alone  can  guide  us  to  it,  by  the  means 
of  absolute  doubt,  as  our  point  of  departure  ;  sucli  is  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Hermes  turn  :  the  errors 
contained  in  his  works,  and  which  the  holy  see  has  solemnly 
condemned,  respect  the  nature  of  faith  ;  the  essence,  the 
holiness,  the  justice,  and  the  liberty  of  God  ;  the  ends  which 
the  Most  High  proposed  to  himself  in  creation ;  the  proofs 
whereby  the  existence  of  God  should  be  established ;  reve- 
lation ;  the  motives  for  belief;  the  scriptures ;  the  tradition 
and  ministry  of  the  Church  as  the  depository  and  judge  of 
faith  ;  the  state  of  our  first  parents;  original  sin  ;  the  moral 
dispositions  of  fallen  man  ;  and  the  necessity  and  the  distri- 
bution of  divine  grace.  We  have  not  room  enough  to  give  as 
clear  an  exposition  of  these  erroneous  doctrines,  as  might  be 
necessary  to  prove  how  imperative  a  duty  it  had  become,  for 
the  head  of  the  Church  to  repress  the  propagation  of  a  system, 
which,  while  it  seemed  to  defend  Christian  and  Catholic  reve- 
lation, must  infallibly  have  undermined  it,  wherever  it  pre- 
vailed. We  must  however  give  one  passage  from  the  works 
of  Hermes,  in  which  the  error  is  very  evident,  and  we  have 
ourselves  read  this  article  in  the  original  language,  and  not  in 
any  version  of  it.  It  is  necessary  to  state  this,  because  the  par- 
tisans of  Hermes  have<lared  tocloak  their  refusal  to  submit  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Church,  under  the  pretext,  that  Rome 
mistook  the  sense  of  the  words  of  the  German  author,  and 
attributed  to  him  opinions  which  he  did  not  entertain.  The 
Hermesians  have  used  the  same  subterfuge,  to  evade  the 
severe  blows  which  have  been  dealt  against  their  system,  by 
the  celebrated  Jesuit  Perrone,  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
learned  adversaries  of  the  new  errors. 

Let  us  hear  how  Hermes  expresses  himself  respecting  faith  ; 
and  we  shall  none  of  us  doubt  that  such  principles  are  incom- 
patible with  Christian  doctrine,  and  that  the  supreme  pastor 
could  not  have  done  otherwise  than  meet  diera  with  the  most  • 
positive  condemnation. 
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"  Faith  ;  this  is  the  proper,  although  geneiic  term  in  the  ordinary 
value  of  langua(/e,  that  we  empU)y  to  designate  that  state,  in  which 
reason,  practical  and  theoretical,  stops  at  the  truth  which  its  efforts 
have  enabled  it  to  discover,  and  accepts  it:  we  employ  this  expres- 
sion, in  so  far  as  the  maintenance  and  the  acceptation  agree  with  the 
reality  of  the  object  acknowledged,  without  enquiring  whether  it  is 
in  an  imratdiate  manner,  or  by  means  of  the  truth  of  the  idea  which 
is  maintained  and  accepted.  Whenever  we  make  use  of  the  wojd 
faith,  we  intend  to  express  that  we  consider  a  thing  as  undoubtedly 
true,  but  without  any  consideration  of  the  motives  which  make  us 
consider  it  so.  But,  since,  in  the  sense  we  have  just  laid  down,  faith 
expresses  only  a  subjective  stale  of  our  soul,  that  is  to  say,  that  state 
in  which  a  doubt  of  the  real  existence  is  excluded,  it  is  manifest  that 
faith,  as  such,  does  not  yet  offer  any  guarantee  for  the  reality  of  the 
object  of  our  belief,  but  that  all  still  depends  on  the  motives  from 
which  our  faith  emaTiates.  Now  there  is  no  motive  sufficient  for  a 
certain  fiith,  or,  which  is  absolutely  identical,  for  a  rational  faith, 
unless  it  be  the  sole  necessary  adhesion  of  theoretical  reason,  or  the 
sole  acceptation  of  moral  or  practical  reason  ;  since,  beyond  these 
two  means,  there  exists  not  a  third,  by  trhich  reason  may  make  us 
secure  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  an  existence,  and  because  excepting 
reason,  we  possess  no  faculty  which  can  supply  us  with  such  a  result. 
We  must  therefore  be  assured  of  this  source,  fir  all  that  concerns  the 
object  of  our  belief.  If  then  we  wish  to  explain  what  is  to  be  under- 
stood by  true  faith,  in  opposition  to  all  that  is  not  so,  even  of  what 
may  be  true  by  accident,  out  is  not  the  less  rejected  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  reason  ;  we  should  say  that  it  is  a  conviction  existing  in  us 
of  the  reality  of  a  known  object,  a  conviction  which  is  given  to  us,  by 
a  necessary  adhesion  of  theoretical  reason,  or  ly  a  necessary  accep- 
tation of  practical  reason.  This  faith,  tohich  is  rational  faith,  is  the 
final  end  of  all  philosophy,  the  only  true  regulator  of  man, and  the  in- 
dispensable condition  of  his  elevation.  And  itisin  a  wideand  eminently 
religious  point  of  view,  that  the  great  apostle  of  the  nations  has  said, 
•  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  to  be  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  that  appear  not.' — Epist.  Heb.  cap.  xi.  1." — Philosophical 
Introduction,  §  44,  page  257-9. 

"  We  must  also  consider,  with  reference  to  what  we  have  said,  a 
very  common  interpretation  given  by  theologians  to  faith.  To  believe, 
according  to  them,  is  to  admit  something  upon  the  authority  of 
another,  of  God  or  of  a  man.  In  this  sense  they  employ  the  word 
faith,  to  designate  a  particular  sort  of  adhesion,  or  of  the  acceptation 
of  our  mind,  while  in  strict  language,  if  things  are  not  treated  super- 
ficially, we  should  not  consider  the  species  but  the  result  of  this  same 
adhesion,  and  of  this  same  acceptation.  At  any  rate,  the  conse- 
quences of  this  abuse  arc  not  very  serious.  There  is  not  less  of  inac- 
curacy in  the  essential  attribute  upon  the  authority  of  another,  not 
only  when  we  consider  the  words  in  their  general  acceptation,  but 
also  in   the  particular  sense  given  to  them  by  theolo^ans.     In  the 
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Ungaage  of  theology,  we  constantly  find  use  made  of  the  forniula. 
'  We  believe  in  a  God.'  But  upon  whose  authority  is  this  faith 
founded?  It  cannot  be  upon  the  authority  of  God,  for  faith  must 
first  of  all  pronounce  upon  the  existence  of  a  supreme  beiny,  nor  can 
it  be  upon  the  authority  of  a  man  pledging  himself  to  this  truth — it 
is  true  that  reason  is  often  forced  to  admit  an  external  authority,  not 
only  divine  but  even  human,  as  a  motive  of  knowledge,  and  a  motive 
of  (aith  :  but  to  make  this  authority  the  exclusive  foundation,  and 
mlso  the  first  cause  of  faith^  as  the  theoloyians  pretend,  is  to  take 
from  faith  all  value,  and  to  yield  up  the  most  important  objects  of 
our  belief,  such  as  the  existence  of  God,  and  many  others,  to  the  most 
boundless  scepticism." — Philosophical  Introduction,  pp.  264-69. 

This  single  extract  from  the  works  of  professorpHermes, 
is  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  his  doctrine.  We  might  have 
chosen  other  passages,  of  which  some  are  positively  blasphe- 
mous, but  we  nave  preferred  selecting  one  of  those,  in  which 
are  laid  down  the  foundations  of  the  whole  system,  which  pro- 
claims human  reason  the  only  judge  of  faith,  and  of  the  motives 
of  credibility.  We  shall  henceforth  understand,  why  a  Protes- 
tant government  should  have  espoused  with  so  much  partiality 
the  Hermesian  doctrines.  After  a  long  and  scrupulous  en- 
quiry, the  pope,  in  a  consistory  of  all  the  cardinals,  pronounced 
a  sentence  of  reprobation  against  the  Hermesian  doctrines, 
and  published  a  brief,  dated  the  26th  September  1835,  which, 
under  the  severest  canonical  penalties,  enjoined  the  faithful 
of  the  whole  Catholic  world,  neither  to  study,  nor  to  propa- 
gate thenceforward,  anything  which  had  any  relation  with  the 
condemned  system.  The  brief  is  of  an  essentially  dogmatical 
character;  it  is  addressed  indefinitely  to  all  the  Catholic 
Churches  in  the  world  ;  and  none  of  the  faithful  can  refuse  it 
their  assent  and  submission,  without  ceasing  by  that  act  to 
belong  to  the  holy  Roman  communion.  In  spite  of  such  pal- 
pable proofs  to  the  contrary,  the  Prussian  govenunent  did 
not  hesitate  to  maintain,  in  one  of  its  acts  of  accusation  against 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  that, 

**  the  charge  of  professing  erroneous  doctrines,  had  been  brought  only 
by  a  coterie  of  laymen,  and  had  been  cairied  by  them  so  far,  as  to 
obtain  a  sentence  of  condemnation  from  the  head  of  the  Church  ;  but 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  redemptoristsof  Vienna,  no  theologian, 
nor  even  any  ecclesiastic,  had  taken  part  against  Hermes." — Die 
Wahrheit  in  der  Hermesschen  Sache,  pp.  7-32. 

To  this  audacious  assertion,  we  shall  content  ourselves  by 
opposing  the  formal  declaration  of  Gregory  XVI,  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  brief  of  1885. 

"In  compliance  with  (he  indications,  the  representations,  and  the 
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prayers  which  have  been  addressed  to  us/'  says  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
"  by  many  theologians,  and  many  bishops  of  Germany,  we  have  en- 
trusted to  theologians  well  acquainted  with  the  German  language,  the 
charge  of  making  a  minute  and  severe  examination  of  the  works  of 
Hermes,  and  have  then  committed  the  results  of  their  labours  to  other 
doctors  in  theology,  to  be  by  them  also  subjected  to  a  conscientious 
enquiry.  All  those  to  whom  these  writings  have  been  submitted, 
have  unanimously  declared  that  they  contain  doctrines  which  are  at 
variance  with  the  principles  professed  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
Finally,  we  have  placed  the  affair  in  the  h^nds  of  the  cardinals  of  the 
holy  Roman  inquisition,  that  they  might  again  enquire  into  it,  with 
the  strictest  attention.  These  cardinals,  after  having  maturely  deli- 
berated upon  the  question  in  an  extraordinary  sitting  held  in  our 
presence,  have  given  it  as  their  decisive  judgment,  that  Uie  writings  of 
Hermes  are  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith." 

What  shall  we  say  now  of  a  high  functionary,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  act  as  mediator  between  the  archbishop,  who  is  guard- 
ian of  all  the  schools  of  theology  established  in  his  diocess,  and 
the  minister  of  public  worship ;  of  a  public  functionary,  who 
fears  not  to  tax  with  falsehood,  the  explicit  and  most  solemn 
declaration  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  touching  the  Hermesian 
doctrines  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  the  ministry,  who  could 
have  recourse  to  a  pamphlet  containing  such  revolting  asser- 
tions, for  the  principal  theses,  — nay,  even  for  the  expressions, 
which  were  to  be  used  in  drawing  up  the  act  of  accusation 
against  Mgr.  de  Droste  ?  A  single  fact  of  this  nature  must  shew 
to  our  readers,  that  from  its  first  interference  with  the  affairs  of 
Cologne,  the  Prussian  government  has  violated  all  the  laws  of 
justice,  and  all  the  rules  of  social  usage.  The  brief  of  the 
26th  of  September  being  a  dogmatical  brief,  and  having  been 
received  as  such  by  all  the  bishops  of  Catholicity,  it  became, 
from  the  moment  of  its  promulgation  at  Rome,  binding  upon 
all  who  came  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  no  matter  by  what 
means.  Vainly  do  men  in  power  pretend  to  object  thereto, 
their  legislative  enactments,  by  virtue  of  which,  no  bull,  brief, 
rescript,  &c.  can  be  received,  published,  printed,  or  other- 
wise put  into  execution,  without  the  authorization  of  govern- 
ment ;  for  the  Prussian  Landrecht  which  contains  this  decree, 
has  no  legal  value  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  where  it  has 
never  been  promulgated  as  a  law  of  the  country.  And  to 
have  recourse  to  the  first  title.  Art.  i.  of  the  organic  law  of  the 
18lh  Germinal,  year  x,  from  which  the  Prussian  code  has 
borrowed  the  articles  117  and  118,  would  be  to  recognize  a 
legislation,  formally  opposed  to  the  religious  liberty  which  was 
secured  to  the  Catholic  subjects  of  Prussia.     Indeed  if  men  in 
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power  could  make  their  legislathre  enactmenu  applicable  to 
matters  of  doctrine,  it  would  follow  that  doctrine  itself  would 
become  a  thing  dependant  upon  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
sovereign,  and  that  no  Catholic  subject  could  venture  to  pro- 
fess any  tenet,  except  what  had  received  tlie  authorization  of 
the  head  of  the  state.  Now  such  an  hypothesis  as  this,  would 
be  repugnant  to  reason  and  justice;  it  is  incompatible  with  the 
ffospe),  and  cannot  therefore  be  binding  upon  a  faithful  be- 
Fiever,  a  pastor,  or  a  bishop,  who  fears  God  more  than  man. 
It  is  even  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  those  casuists  who  have 
striven  most  strongly  to  acknowledge  and  extend  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  state  over  the  Church.  In  support  of  the  Catholic 
principle,  we  will  cite  the  words  of  an  author,  who  should  of 
all  others  be  least  objected  to  on  the  present  occasion,  by  our 
opponents,  since  he  is  the  author  of  that  absurd  system  by 
which  the  spiritual  authority  would  degenerate  into  the  vassal 
of  the  civil  power.  The  following  are  the  expressions  of  Van 
Espen,  respecting  the  promulgation  of  ecclesiastical  laws: — 

"  Nequaquam  dependet  a  publicalione  vel  execulione  decreti  sea 
bolle  dogniaticae,  ut  quis  dogroaii  assensum  fidei  prscbere  teneatur, 
eo  quod  praeveniendo  omnem  publicationem  et  executionem  teneatur 
quis  fide  divini  credere  dogma,  quod  ipsi  sufficieiiter  constat  ex  divind 
revelatione  traditum.  Quapropter  placitiim  regium  nequaquam  spectat 
ipsum  fidei  assensum  praestandum  dogmati,  de  quo  fidelibus  sufficienter 
constat  esse  revelatiim." — De  promulgatione  legum  Ecclesiasticarvtn. 
Part  v.  cap.  ii,  in  opp.  edit.  Lovan.  torn.  iv.  p.  166. 

The  Prussian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Rome  could  not 
fail  to  be  aware  of  the  dogmatical  condemnation  of  a  doctrine, 
whose  author  and  most  zealous  partizans  were  Prussian  sub- 
jects ;  nor  could  he  fail  to  announce  it  officially  to  his  govern- 
ment, while  the  newspapers  were  making  it  known  to  the 
whole  of  Europe.  There  was  then  a  sufficient  promulgation 
of  the  judgment  of  the  holy  see.  The  truth  was  a  mystery  to 
no  one,  and  least  of  all  to  the  Hermesians.  The  archbishop 
of  Cologne  was  of  course  informed  of  it,  and  one  of  the  first 
duties  imposed  upon  him  by  his  pastoral  office,  was  to  enforce 
a  strict  observance  of  the  decree  of  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Church.  The  inviolability  of  doctrine  and  the  salvation  of 
souls  were  at  stake,  and  all  tergiversation  and  delay  would  not 
only  have  been  an  act  of  weakness,  but  of  guilty  cowardice. 
How  then  did  the  disciples  of  Hermes  meet  the  sentence  of 
reprobation  which  had  been  pronounced  against  their  system  ? 
Far  from  submitting  to  it,  with  the  humble  docility  which 
all  the  faithful  owe  to  the  decisions  of  the  Church, — above  ail 
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when  these  decisions  concern  the  very  essence  of  doctrine,  and 
when  the  universal  assent  of  the  bishops  has  given  it  a  charac- 
ter of  indisputable  legality,  whatever  opinions  may  be  enter- 
tained of  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  head  of  the  Church  : 
far  from  quitting  a  path  which  could  now  lead  only  to  an 
abyss,  the  Hermesians  proved  by  their  actions,  how  completely 
the  Protestant  principle  which  formed  the  basis  of  their  system, 
had  also  penetrated  their  hearts,  and  identified  itself  with 
their  whole  being.  The  Church  condemns  their  teaching,  and 
they,  proud  of  a  method  in  which  reason  is  put  forward  as  the 
only  source  of  religious  truth,  now  oppose  this  same  reason 
to  divine  authority,  which  can  neither  vary  nor  go  astray. 
They  continued  therefore,  after,  as  before  the  pope's  decision, 
to  spread  their  doctrines  by  word  and  writing. 

Masters  of  several  important  pulpits,  supported  by  govern- 
ment, exercising  great  influence  in  several  of  the  chapters  of 
cathedrals,  where  they  had  succeeded  in  establishing  many  of 
their  adepts,  the  partisans  of  this  new  school  believed  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  oppose  a  most  distinct  and  obstinate 
resistance  to  the  common  father  of  the  faithful.  But  as  this 
mode  of  acting  could  not  fail  to  raise  up  scruples  in  some 
timorous  souls,  especially  in  the  minds  of  some  future  ministers 
of  the  sanctuary,  the  Hermesians  endeavoured  to  justify  their 
culpable  obstinacy,  by  the  specious  pretext  that  the  bull  of 
Gregory  XVI  had  not  been  officially  communicated  to  them, 
and  consequently  could  not  be  binding  upon  their  consciences. 
They  also  pretended  that  the  judgment  of  the  holy  see  was 
based  on  error,  for  that  the  writings  of  Hermes  had  not  been 
understood,  and  that  doctrines  were  attributed  to  him  which 
were  neither  his  nor  theirs.  Such  a  charge  as  this  is  in  itself 
a  serious  offence  against  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  it  in 
fact  imputes  to  him  lightness,  precipitation,  and  ignorance; 
but  such  an  accusation  will  not  weigh  for  a  moment  in  the 
minds  of  those,  who  know  the  wise  circumspection  with  which 
the  court  of  Rome  proceeds  to  her  decisions.  However,  the 
insult  which  these  men  would  not  have  dared  to  allow  them- 
selves against  a  civil  tribunal  of  an  inferior  class,  they  feared 
not  to  offer  to  the  highest  and  most  venerable  authority, — that 
to  which  our  divine  Saviour  has  promised  his  assistance  until 
time  shall  have  an  end.  Priests  and  doctors,  charged  with 
instructing  Catholic  youth  in  the  doctrine,  morals,  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Church,  called  to  continue  the  succession  of  minis- 
ters of  the  divine  word,  dispensers  of  the  mysteries  of  the  new 
covenant, — these  feared  not    to  place  themselves    in  open, 
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flarrrant,  coldly  calculated  opposition  to  the  successor  of 
Peter,  to  him  m  whom  resides  the  plenitude  of  the  Christian 
priesthood  ;  not  only  did  they  endeavour  to  justify  their  crimi- 
nal conduct  by  sophisms  and  lies,  but  they  did  not  even  blush 
to  use  aj;ainst  the  head  of  the  Church  the  most  culpable  and 
offensive  expressions.  They  severely  attacked  all  who  did 
not  agree  with  them,  and  who  obeyed  the  dictates  of  their 
conscience,  if  they  chose  to  shew  themselves  submissive  and 
docile  sons  of  the  Church.  At  Bonn,  the  Ilermesians  were 
the  predominant  party,  and  had  possession  of  the  seminaries, 
the  high  theological  instruction,  and  all  university  dignities. 
Amongst  the  professors  of  theology,  there  were  but  two  to 
represent  and  defend  sound  doctrine, — the  reverend  doctors 
Klee  and  Walter;  both  of  these  gentlemen,  weary  of  the  in- 
numerable contradictions  which  they  continually  met  with 
from  their  intolerant  and  fanatical  adversaries,  were  obliged 
in  the  end  to  quit  the  field  where  they  had  combated  glori- 
ously, but  where  their  actions  were  too  much  restricted,  to 
allow  them  to  fulfil  the  mission  with  which  they  were  en- 
trusted. Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  Mgr.  de  Droste 
took  possession  of  his  archiepiscopal  see.  In  tlie  extract  we 
have  already  given  from  his  book  upon  the  religious  liberty 
of  Catholics,  we  have  seen  in  the  new  metropolitan,  a  prelate 
frankly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Catholicism  ;  and  it  might 
have  been  foreseen,  that  so  enlightened  and  intrepid  a  defender 
of  the  divine  prerogatives  of  the  Church,  would  not  continue 
an  inactive  spectator  of  a  struggle  carried  on  by  some  of  his 
own  subordinates,  against  their  common  superior.  Mgr. 
Clement  Auguste  knew  the  sentence  of  condemnation  which 
had  been  pronounced  against  the  Hermesian  doctrines  ;  eight 
months  had  elapsed  since  its  promulgation.  Government 
had  therefore  had  time  to  take  cognizance  of  the  bull,  and  to 
assure  itself  that  it  contained  only  dogmatical  decisions,  which 
could  not  be  subjected  to  the  examination,  or  require  the 
sanction  of  the  temporal  power.  So  early  as  the  29th  October 
1835,  the  capitulary  vicar. general  of  Cologne,  M.  Husgen, 
had  published  a  circular  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocess,  in  which 
he  recommended  to  them  submission  to  the  decision  of  the 
holy  see.  Even  the  government  declared  that  it  had  no  in- 
tention of  fettering  the  exercise  of  spiritual  authority,  and 
recommended  the  Hermesians  to  avoid  whatever  could  bear 
the  appearance  of  opposition  to  thebrief  of  the  26th  September 
1835.  Considering  all  these  circumstances,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  Mr.  Hehfues  could  venture,  in  his  pamphlet, 
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to  maintain  that  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  had  only  taken  so 
decided  a  part  against  the  Hermesian  ooctrines,  through  per- 
sonal antipathy  to  Hermes,  and  that  he  sought  rather  to 
gratify  his  own  revenge,  than  to  defend  the  purity  of  Catholic 
instruction.  Such  imputations  as  these,  serve  only  to  display 
the  bad  faith  of  his  opponents  and  their  powerful  protectors. 
The  first  use  which  Mgr.  de  Droste  made  of  his  episcopal 
prerogatives,  the  first  act  by  which  he  clearly  proved  his 
determination  not  to  allow  any  further  infractions  in  his  dio- 
cess,  of  the  brief  which  condemned  Hermes  and  his  disciples, 
was  his  refusing  to  approve  a  number  of  the  Journal  of  Philo- 
sophy and  Catholic  Theology,  of  which  the  manuscript  was 
submitted  by  the  editors  for  his  approval,  according  to  the  ex- 
isting laws.  This  periodical  work  was  mainly  intended  to  de- 
fend and  propagate  the  system  which  the  Church  condemned, 
and  was  edited  by  the  most  eminent  Hermesians,  of  whom 
several  were  professors  at  Bonn.  In  refusing  to  sanction  a 
publication,  of  which  the  avowed  object  was  to  violate  the  in- 
fallible decisions  of  the  Church,  the  archbishop  did  no  more 
than  follow  the  direct  line  of  his  duty,  both  as  a  Catholic  and 
a  bishop.  He  prevented,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  the  spread  of 
a  doctnne  which  had  been  declared  erroneous  and  incompa- 
tible with  Catholic  principles.  Instead  of  acknowledging  the 
justice  of  his  conduct,  instead  of  being  persuaded  by  it  to 
return  from  the  paths  of  error,  which  hitherto  they  had  pur- 
sued, the  principal  editors  appealed  from  the  archbishop  to 
the  first  president  of  the  province,  who  by  a  decree  of  the 
13th  September  1886,  allowed  the  number  of  the  Journal  of 
Philosophy  and  Theology  to  be  printed,  alleging  that  only 
catechisms  and  prayer-books  were  to  be  subjected  to  ecclesi- 
astical censure.  This  was  the  first  conflict  between  the  au- 
thority of  the  head  of  the  diocess  and  the  Hermesion  school ; 
all  that  followed  this,  arose  out  of  it.  The  minister  in  his 
Puhlicandum  is  silent  as  to  this  circumstance,  probably  be- 
cause it  was  impossible  to  deny  or  alter  the  facts,  and  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  shew  how  eagerly  from  the  very  first,  the 
civil  authority  had  supported  the  disobedient  priests,  against 
the  double  authority  of  their  diocesan  bishop,  and  of  the 
supreme  head  of  the  Church.  It  is  impossible  after  this,  not 
to  feel  deep  indignation,  when  we  find  the  cabinet  of  Berlin 
accusing  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  of  revolutionary  intrigues; 
having  been  itself  the  first  to  favour  a  revolt  against  spiritual 
authority,  which  is  of  all  others  the  most  legitimate  If  we 
•onsuit  the   books  which  serve  as  the  basis  of  all  instruc- 
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tion  in  canon  law,  in  the  divers  theological  schools  which  are 
scattered  over  the  Prussian  territory, — if  we  attend  to  the 
decisions  of  all  the  Catholic  jurisconsults,  who,  as  such,  have 
been  entrusted  by  the  civil  power  with  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  this  branch  of  ecclesiastical  knowledge — we  shall  find 
that  the  charge  of  watching  over  the  maintenance  and  propa- 
gation of  sound  doctrine,  belongs  wholly  to  the  bishop,  and  to 
nim  alone,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  head  of  the 
Church.  This  right  is  inherent  in  the  episcopacy ;  it  forms 
one  of  its  essential  and  inalienable  prerogatives ;  and  its  exer- 
cise is  a  duty,  which  no  bishop  can  dispense  with,  without 
doing  violence  to  his  conscience.  And  moreover,  from  the 
moment  when  the  editors  of  the  journal  we  are  speaking  of, 
had  submitted  the  manuscript  of  their  publication  for  the  ap- 
probation of  the  archbishop,  they  themselves  acknowledged  in 
the  most  explicit  manner,  that  he  had  the  authority  to  pro- 
nounce whether  or  not  their  opinions  were  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  Catholic  instruction.  And  if  after  a  sentence 
of  disapprobation  from  this  judge,  whose  authority  rests  upon 
the  word  of  God,  the  Hermesians  sought  to  have  recourse  to 
a  still  higher  authority,  that  authority  ought  to  be  no  other 
than  that  of  the  pope. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  course  of  Catholic  affairs,  such  are  the 
means  by  which  that  religious  unity  which  is  the  work  of  God, 
is  maintained  and  consolidated.  Precisely  in  the  manner  that 
the  cognizance  of  all  civil  and  political  causes  belongs  to  the  se- 
cular judge  of  the  civil  tribunal,  so  upon  the  same  grounds  and 
with  far  juster  title,  all  questions  of  religious  doctrine  belong  to 
the  judicial  authority  of  the  bishops  ancl  the  holy  see.  Not  to 
recognize  this  double  jurisdiction,  is  to  renounce  the  Catholic 
faith  and  to  give  up  her  communion.  As  members  of  the 
Church, — as  professors  of  a  faculty  of  Catholic  theology — as 
priests — the  editors  of  the  Journal  of  Philosophy  and  Theology 
flagrantly  betrayed  their  vows,  when  they  appealed  from  the 
sentence  of  their  lawful  ecclesiastical  superior  to  that  of  a  lay 
judge ;  and  they  carried  outrage  and  scandal  to  the  highest 
point,  when  they  submitted  to  an  heretical  functionary  the 
cognizance  and  decision  of  a  matter  purely  spiritual  and  dog- 
matical. 

The  Prussian  law  respecting  the  censorship  of  the  press  is 
so  distinct  and  decided,  that  the  reflecting  mind  is  struck 
with  painful  surprise,  on  seeing  the  first  president  exempt  the 
editors  of  the  Journal  of  Philosophy  and  Theology  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  metropolitan,  upon  the  pretext,  that  only 
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catechisms  and  prayer-books  require  the  approbation  of  the 
ordinary.  According  to  paragraphs  two,  three,  and  four, 
of  the  edict  of  censorship,  the  supreme  direction  of  the  censor- 
ship of  works  of  theology,  belongs  to  the  minister  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs ;  its  immediate  surveillance  is  confided  to  the 
first  president  of  each  province,  who  must  propose  to  the 
minister  the  most  able  censors.  But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  this 
law  gives  to  the  civil  power  the  censorship  of  books  belonging 
to  religion,  it  on  the  other  hand  opposes  bounds  to  the  power 
of  these  censors ;  for  it  declares  positively,  that  the  only  object 
the  censors  must  have  in  view,  "  is  to  prevent  whatever  may 
be  in  opposition  to  the  general  principles  of  religion,  with- 
out entering  into  the  opinions  and  doctrine  which  are  proper 
to  each  religious  communion."  With  respect  to  such  peculiar 
doctrines,  paragraph  five  is  expressed  in  a  manner,  which 
can  leave  no  doubt,  even  to  the  most  violent  opponents  of  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne. 

"  All  books  of  religion,"  it  states,  "  all  books  of  Catholic  religion 
or  prayer,  must  have  received  from  the  bishop  or  his  delegate,  his 
imprimatjar,  previously  to  being  submitted  to  the  ordinary  censor  ;  by 
which  it  must  appear,  that  these  books  contaiu  nothing  contrary  to  the 
instruction  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

The  measure  taken  by  Mgr.  de  Droste,  against  the  publi- 
cation ofHermesian  writings,  is  thus  most  fully  justified,  not 
only  by  the  dictate  of  his  own  conscience,  and  by  the  canons 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  also  by  the  civil  law,  where  the 
rights  of  the  archbishop  are  laid  down  with  the  utmost  clear- 
ness and  precision.  What  must  we  think  then,  having  before 
us  so  plain  a  statement,  of  the  assertion  which  the  ministerial 
curator  of  the  university  of  Bonn  does  not  scruple  to  make  in 
his  pamphlet,  where  he  says  : — 

"  The  fault  of  the  Herraesian  professors  in  this  affair,  and  in  all 
others  of  a  like  nature,  has  been  principally  that  in  questions  of  right, 
they  have  chosen  to  act  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  not 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  concerning  the 
degree  of  subordination  due  to  his  episcopal  authority,  from  a  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  a  university." 

Such  a  functionary  as  Mr.  Rehfues  must  better  understand 
the  legislation  of  his  country,  and  the  essence  of  the  hierarchy, 
than  would  appear  from  his  pamphlet  against  the  chief  pastor  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Rhine.  It  is,  moreover,  giving  a  wretched 
example  to  intelligent  youth,  to  support  in  their  rebellion 
pastors  who  pretend  to  have  a  mission  for  teaching  Catholic 
doctrine,  when  the  guardian  of  the  holy  word,  when  the 
bishop  of  the  place,  together  with  the  supreme  head  of  the 
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Church,  and  in  agreement  with  the  whole  body  of  the  episco- 
pacy, have  condemned  their  doctrine,  as  contrary  to  the  Catho- 
lic faith.  The  conduct  of  the  Hermesian  professors  was, 
therefore,  most  reprehensible,  the  decision  of  the  first  presi- 
dent an  illegal  sentence,  and  the  assertion  of  the  curator  of 
the  university  an  offence  against  reason,  justice,  and  truth. 
The  inextricable  embarrassments  which  the  civil  power  has 
brought  upon  itself  in  this  business  might  easily  have  been 
avoiaed ;  it  was  only  necessary  for  that  purpose  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  was  acting  in  a  merely 
religious  sphere,  and  to  avoid  embarrassing  his  episcopal 
authority  by  any  acts  emanating  from  itself,  or  still  more,  suf- 
fering it  to  be  insulted  by  the  turbulent  insubordination  of  his 
inferiors.  An  additional  confirmation  of  what  we  have  just 
said,  is  the  declaration  made  at  a  later  period  by  the  minister 
himself,  in  one  of  his  official  proclamations — "  That  govern- 
ment had  never  intended  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Hermesian  doctrines."  Now,  it  was  precisely  and  solely  to 
stop  the  progress  of  this  doctrine,  condemned  as  it  had  been  by 
a  solenm  sentence  of  the  Church,  that  the  archbishop  of  C<>- 
logne,  refused  his  sanction  to  the  Journal  of  Philosophy  and 
(  atholic  Theolotjy ;  because  he  found  in  it  only  the  reproduc- 
tion and  propagation  of  doctrines  which  he  could  not  in  his 
conscience  consider  conformable  to  Catholic  truth.  Because 
a  man  is  a  professor  of  a  faculty  of  Catholic  theology,  annexed 
to  a  Prussian  university,  it  does  not  follow  that  as  a  priest  he 
ceases  to  be  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  his  bishop ;  for  the  , 
Church  will  not  consider  such  a  faculty  as  legal,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  is  well  assured  that  the  bishop  will  not  be  limited  in  the 
rights  inherent  in  his  episcopal  character,  and  in  his  duty  of 
watching  over  the  maintenance  of  Catholic  faith  and  discipline, 
and  in  taking  all  suitable  measures  to  repress  every  attempt  to 
endanger  them.  If,  then,  government  chose  to  organize  a 
faculty  of  Catholic  theology,  it  was  bound  to  adhere  to  the 
conditions  essential  to  the  very  nature  of  such  an  institution, 
and  to  recognize  the  inalienable  right  of  the  bishops  to  watch 
narrowly  the  doctrine  taught  by  masters  who  were  to  instruct 
youth  in  the  sacred  science. 

But  from  the  moment  when  the  temporal  authority  made 
common  cause  with  the  Hermesian  professors  against  their 
lawful  ecclesiastical  superior,  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  the 
latter  persisted  in  their  unhappy  plan  of  not  recognizing  the 
brief  which  condemned  the  writings  of  their  master,  and  of 
continuing  after,  as  well  as  before  it,  to  profess  the  same  doc- 
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trines  openly ;  and  by  this  opposition  the  archbishop  was  ne- 
cessarily lea  to  adopt  more  energetic  measures  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  faith,  and  the  inviolability  of  the  authority 
committed  by  the  Saviour  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  and 
to  the  bishops.     This  measure  was  the  circular  addressed  by 
Mgr.  de    Droste  to  the  spiritual  directors  of  the  town   of 
Bonn  ;  and  which  was  treated  by  the  ministers  of  Frederick 
William  as  one  of  their  greatest  grievances  against  the  new 
metropolitan,  in  the  several  manifestos  they  published.     Con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  intercourse  subsisting  between  the 
pupils  of  the  seminary,  and  the  non-resident  theological  stu- 
dents of  Bonn,  it  was  impossible  that  the  brief  condemning 
the  Hermesian  doctrines  should  not  be  a  constant  subject 
of  discussion  and  conversation  amongst  the  students,  of  whom 
nearly  all  followed  the  instructions  of  Dr.   Klee,  the  only 
special  professor  of  theology  who  had  kept  himself  free  from 
the  leaven  of  the  new  school.     From  comparing  this  profes- 
sor's lectures  with  those  of  his  opponents,  the  students  were 
naturally  led  to  compare  the  different  systems,  and  to  con- 
sider to  which  of  the  two  parties  they  should  conscientiously 
adhere — that  which  warned  them  that  the  condemnation  of 
the    Hermesian   doctrines  being    notorious,   was   obligatory 
upon  every  one,  as  a  dogmatical  decision  given  by  the  head 
of  the  Church — or  those  which  held  that  this  condemnation 
must  be  considered  as  not  having  occurred,  because  it  had 
not  been  officially  promulgated  in  the  Prussian  states.     Many 
of  the  theologians,  uneasy  in  their  consciences,  and  wishing 
for  a  solution  of  their  doubts,  consulted  their  directors,  to  know 
whether  they  could  in  safety  attend  the  lectures  of  those  profes- 
sors, who,  disregarding  the  brief,  continued  to  teach  and  defend 
the  forbidden  doctrines.  Such  of  the  directors  as  believed  that 
the  Hermesian  lectures  might  not  with  propriety  be  attended, 
were  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  annoyances,  and  found  them- 
selves in  direct  opposition  with  the  inspector  of  the  seminary  ; 
even  their  penitents  were  not  exempt  from  the  direct  or  indi- 
rect attacks  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  supported  the  contrary  sys- 
tem ;  and  in  consequence  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne  that  many  consultations  had  been  held 
as  to  the  proper  fine  of  conduct  to  be  pursued.     To  put  an 
end  to  the  uneasiness  of  some,  and  the  intrigues  of  others, 
Mgr.  de  Droste  addressed  the  following  circular  to  the  rector 
dean  of  Bonn,  with  an  order  to  communicate  it  to  all  priests 
who  had  received  functions  to  act  as  spiritual  directors: — 
"  I  have  learnt  that  many  of  the  confessors  of  Bonn  are  doubtful  what 
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answer  to  retarn  when  they  are  consulted,  either  in  the  tribunal  of 
penance  or  out  of  it,  whether  it  is  allowable  to  read  the  writing;s  of 
professor  Hermes,  and  if  the  students  of  theology  may  continue  to 
attend  those  courses  of  lectures  in  which  the  doctrines  contained  in 
those  writings  are  still  taught.  I  therefore  charge  your  reverence  to 
make  known  in  my  name  to  all  the  confessors  of  the  town  of  Bonn, 
in  whatever  manner  you  shall  judge  expedient,  that 

**  1st.  It  is  not  allowed  for  any  one  to  read  the  writings  of  profes- 
sor Hermes,  neither  those  which  have  been  published  since  his  death, 
nor  those  which  have  appeared  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the  for- 
mer, nor  any  manuscripts  drawn  up  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
of  these  works. 

**  2nd.  No  student  of  theology  may  be  present  at  lectures  of  which 
the  instruction  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  writings  we  have  mentioned. 

"  3d.  As  to  the  measures  taken  by  the  Holy  See  against  the  writ- 
ings of  Hermes,  I  request  you  to  address  the  following  observations 
to  those  who  have  any  doubts  upon  this  subject,  or  who,  like  the  Her- 
raesians,  quitting  the  direct  road,  seek  to  cover  their  disobedience  by 
the  pretext  that  the  brief  in  question,  not  having  been  formally  pro- 
mulgated, is  not  binding  upon  the  conscience  : 

"1.  The  publication  of  a  brief  can  have  no  other  object  than  to 
bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  faithful  the  decision  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  unless  the  author  of  the  brief  shall  require  its  previous  publi- 
cation as  an  indispensable  condition  to  its  having  a  binding  character, 
as  was  the  case  with  respect  to  the  canon  published  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  concerning  clandestine  marriages. 

"H.  The  Pontifical  brief  is  sufficiently  well  known  to  the  Herme- 
sians,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  their  writings  since  its  publication,  unless 
it  should  be  attempted  to  establish  a  distinction  between  a  knowledge 
acquired  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  a 
knowledge  acquired  with  the  intention  of  humble  submission  to  him. 
If  the  alleged  pretext  were  worth  anything,  it  would  then  rest  with  the 
temporal  power  to  fetter  that  centre  of  unity  which  was  instituted  by 
oar  Divine  Saviour.  Such  a  state  of  things  would,  no  doubt,  not  l>e 
displeasing  to  the  Herraesians,  who,  like  all  other  sectarians,  can  only 
maintain  themselves  by  the  help  of  the  civil  power,  which,  as  it  can 
never  be  a  pro])er  judge  in  affairs  of  this  kind,  fails  not  immediately  to 
make  itself  a  party  concerned,  so  soon  as  it  begins  to  make  common 
cause  with  those  who  have  recourse  to  its  assistance." 

"Clement  Auouste, 

"Cologne,  12th  Jan.  1837.'"  "  Archbishop  of  Cologne. 

This  circular  left  no  further  room  for  reasonable  doubts, 
and  there  remained  no  middle  part  between  a  sincere  and  full 
submission  to  the  Church,  and  a  violent  separation  from  the 
centre  of  Catholic  unity.  The  archbishop  had  traced  a  line 
of  conduct,  without  which  there  was  no  means  of  participating 
in  the  communion  of  the  faithful.     The  reasons  alleged  by 
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the  prelate  have  formed  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
and  the  principle  without  which  the  Catholic  religion  must 
cease  to  exist ;  and  only  blind  prejudice  or  bad  faith  can  see 
in  this  language  anything  but  the  anxiety  of  a  clear-minded 
and  zealous  prelate  to  keep  his  flock  united  in  the  way  of  sal- 
vation. 

The  dean  of  the  clergy  of  Bonn  executed  the  commission 
he  had  received  from  his  bishop,  by  going  successively  to  each 
of  the  ecclesiastics  who  exercised  the  sacred  jurisdiction,  either 
as  curates  or  confessors;  and  communicating  to  them  the 
archiepiscopal  circular,  he  required  of  each  to  put  his  signa- 
ture to  the  bottom  of  the  paper,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  it 
had  been  made  known  to  him. 

In  the  course  of  this  duty,  the  dean  called  upon  M.  Achter- 
felt,  the  inspector  of  the  seminary,  and  a  declared  Hermesian, 
and  requested  him  to  sign  his  name,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
priests  of  the  town  had  already  done,  as  an  attestation  that  it 
had  been  shewn  to  him.  The  inspector  hesitated,  and  under 
the  pretext  that  he  wished  to  consult  his  colleagues,  he  asked 
the  dean  to  leave  the  archbishop's  circular  with  him.  The 
dean  being  wholly  free  from  suspicion,  made  no  diflBculty  in 
acceding  to  M.  Achterfelt's  request.  This  gentleman  lost  no 
time  in  calling  together  his  Hermesian  colleagues,  and  consider- 
ing with  them  how  best  to  elude  the  orders  of  their  lawful  supe- 
rior. With  this  view  they  sent  Mgr.  de  Droste's  circular  to  the 
royal  commissioner  at  the  university  of  Bonn,  who  in  his  turn 
did  all  in  his  power  to  represent  this  exercise  of  episcopal  au- 
thority as  a  criminal  act,  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom, and  a  culpable  abuse  of  the  tribunal  of  penance.  It  is 
thus  that  the  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  speaks  of  it  in 
his  proclamations,  and  it  forms  the  second  of  the  charges  he 
brings  against  the  archbishop,  as  having  rendered  necessary 
his  expulsion  from  the  see  of  Cologne.  How  shall  we  charac- 
terize the  conduct  of  the  inspector  and  his  colleagues  ?  What 
judgment  can  we  form  of  a  school,  whose  members,  even  in  the 
most  difficult  circumstances,  and  in  questions  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  souls,  take  a  pleasure  in  showing 
their  contempt  for  hierarchical  authority  ?  How  shall  we  be- 
lieve their  protestations  of  zeal  for  the  defence  of  the  Church, 
when  every  step  they  have  taken  has  been  an  attack  upon  that 
Church,  her  essence,  her  dogmas,  her  morals,  and  her  discipline? 
Whatever  disposition  we  may  feel  to  judge  leniently  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Hermes,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see,  that  both  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  and  that  which  we  have  before  cited,  these  men 
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were  guilty  of  grievous  treachery  against  the  Catholic  commu- 
nion, by  submitting  an  act  of  purely  spiritual  jurisdiction  to  an 
heretical  civil  government.     And  we  doubt  not  that  this  judg- 
ment, severe  as  it  may  appear,  will  be  that  of  all  men  of  upright 
minds,  even  if  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Catholic  faith.     For, 
whosoever  is  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  must 
see  that  the  Hermesians  had  in  Justice  but  one  alternative — 
either  to  give  back  into  the  hancls  of  the  archbishop  functions 
which  they  had  received,  and  could  only  have  received,  from 
him;  or  to  conform  to  the  conditions  upon  which  alone  the 
chief  pastor  thought  proper  to  continue  them  in  the  exercise 
of  their  sacred  ministry.     There  was  here  no  encroachment 
upon,  no  transgression  of,  the  civil  laws.     The  archbishop,  in 
fulfilling  a  duty  strictly  enjoined  upon  him  by  his  conscience, 
was  also  acting  within  the  exact  limits  of  his  rights.     To  be 
further  convinced  of  this,  let  us  attend  to  the  enactments  of  the 
Prussian  law.     The  civil  power  is  always  ready  to  enforce  the 
duty  of  submission  to  established  authority.     Why  should  it 
set  aside  its  own  rules,  when  they  would  justify  conduct  per- 
fectly legal,  but  not  in  accordance  with  its  religious  preten- 
sions and  encroachments  ?     Let  us  turn  to  the  §§  50,  66,  and 
78,  of  tlie  fundamental  law  {AUgemeines  Landrecht,  Theil 
ii.  Sit.  2),  and  we  shall  find  that — "§  50.  Every  member  of  a 
religious  society  is  bound  to  submit  to  the  discipline  therein 
established.     §  66.  The  rights  and  the  particular  duties  of  a 
Catholic  priest,  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  his  ecclesiastical 
ministry,  are   determined  by    the  rules   of   the  canon   law. 
§  73.  In  their  official  manifestations,  and  in  their  public  teach- 
ing, they  must  put  forth  nothing  which  can  scandalize  the 
community,  nothing  which  is  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental LAWS  OF  their  Church."     Now,  let  us  consult  all 
the  laws  of  the  Church,  all  the  canons,  all  the  decisions  pro- 
nounced, either  by   ecclesiastical  tribunals,  or  by  canonical 
jurisconsults,  and  we   dare  pledge  ourselves  that  there  will 
be  found  nothing  in  this  transaction   to  throw  any  blame  on 
the  archbishop — nothing  which  can  in  any  way  justify  the 
Hermesian  directors — nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  resem- 
bling an   infraction  of  the  civil  law,  in  the  conduct  of  Mgr. 
de   Droste.     Nevertheless,   this  lawful  exercise   of  episcopal 
power   has  been  stigmatized  to    the  public   as   an   attempt 
against  the  liberty  of  conscience,  as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  country,  and  as  a  seditious  action,  intended  to  favour  the 
movements  of  two  revolutionary  parties.     The  ministers  of 
King  Frederick  William,  and  also  the  royal  commissioner  at 
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the  university  of  Bonn,  have  made  it  the  text  of  a  long  and 
violent  diatribe.     It  cannot,  therefore,  be  superfluous  to  add 
some  reflections  to  what  we  have  already  said ;  and  we  will 
for  this  purpose  comment  upon  the  very  words  of  the  arch- 
bishop's adversaries.     "  The  confessional,"  says  M.  Rehfues, 
in  his  pamphlet  {Die  Wahrheit  in  der  Hermesschen  Sachcy 
&c.),  "  the  confessional  is  a  place  where  the  doubts  and  scru- 
ples of  penitents  are  resolved."  We  fully  agree  with  this  maxim, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  the  author  for  it.  The  discussions  which 
arose  between  the  adversaries  and  the  adherents  of  the  Her- 
mesian  system,  gave  rise  in  many  minds  to  doubts  as  to  whe- 
ther, knowing  the  brief  by  which  the  new  doctrine  had  been 
condemned  by  the  Church,  they  could  continue  to  read  works 
written  in  the  spirit  of  this  doctrine,  or  to  assist  at  the  lessons 
of  those  who  were  its  declared  partizans.     As  these  doubts 
must  have  gained  strength  from  the  differences  of  opinion 
amongst  the  directors  of  Bonn,  it  remained   for  the  chief 
pastor  to  solve  all  doubts,  and  set  at  rest  all  scruples,  by  a 
categorical   declaration,    which    would  tranquillize  all   con- 
sciences by  tracing  out  for  them  an  invariable  rule,  conform- 
able to  the  principles  of  Catholicism.     This  is  what  Mgr.  de 
Droste  did  by  means  of  the  circular  addressed  to  the  dean 
and  clergy  of  Bonn.     The  prelate  sought  then,  in  reality,  to 
make  the  confessional  the  means  of  quieting  timid  souls,  of 
silencing  discussions,  in  which  personally  he  took  no  part, 
and  of  putting  an  end  to  an  unhappy  division,  begun  and 
carried  on  by  priests,  forgetful  of  their  first  and  holiest  duty  — 
the  maintenance  of  the  true  faith  in  all  its  integrity.     If,  then, 
there  is  blame,  it  rests  not  with  the  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
but  with  the  followers  of  the  Hermesian  school,  and  of  the 
authorities  who  took  it  under  their  shield,  in  defiance  of  the 
condemnation  pronounced  against  them  by  the  head  of  the 
Church.     But  it  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  archiepiscopal 
circular  was  a  sort  of  publication  of  the  apostolic  brief.     Such 
an  hypothesis  is  destitute  of  all  foundation.     Far  from  pro- 
mulgating the  brief,  it  is  upon  the  brief  itself  that  Mgr.  de 
Droste  based  his  declaration  to  the  directors  of  Bonn.     It 
was  impossible  to  pretend  ignorance  of  an  act  of  pontifical 
authority,  which  all  the  world  knew,  and  which  the  cabinet  of 
Berlin  had  itself  undertaken  to  support ;  thus,  while  the  tem- 
poral power  promised  to  anforce  the  exterior  execution  of  the 
brief,  the  metropolitan  using  his  episcopal  prerogative,  and 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  situation,  undertook  to  enforce  it 
upon  the  interior  and  spiritual  sense  of  his  people,   which 
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could  be  reached  by  no  other  jurisdiction.  The  archbishop 
cannot,  then,  be  blamed,  except  by  extreme  party  feeling. 
He  confined  himself  within  the  limits  of  the  episcopal  power, 
guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Prussian  laws. 

Where,  then,  is  the  crime  which  the  ministerial  proclama- 
tion, and  the  pamphlet  of  the  curator  of  the  university,  have 
denounced  to  the  whole  of  Europe  ?  The  crime  of  the  arch- 
bishop is,  that 

*'  In  his  circular,  he  expressly  declares  that  the  briefs  concerning 
matters  of  doctrine  do  not  in  any  degree  require  the  authorization  of 
government,  but  that  their  publication  at  Rome  suffices  to  give  them 
every  where  an  official  and  obligatory  character ;  now,  this  maxim  is 
in  manifest  contradiction  with  the  laws  of  the  monarchy,  with  public 
rights,  and  with  the  custom  universally  followed  in  the  Germanic 
confederation." 

These  are  the  expressions  of  the  manifesto  of  the  minister 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves 
how  many  inaccuracies  it  contains,  which  M.  d' Altenstein  has 
not  feared  to  advance  with  the  utmost  confidence.  We  have 
cited,  word  for  word,  Mgr.  de  Droste's  circular,  and  we  think 
that  no  one  will  find  the  above  theory  expressly  laid  down  in  it. 
What  the  prelate  does  say  is  the  simple  and  plain  truth — that 
in  the  case  where  a  Catholic,  knowing  with  certainty  a  decision 
given  in  matters  of  faith  by  the  sovereign  pontiff,  should  ex- 
cuse himself  from  submitting  to  it,  because  it  had  not  vet  been 
published,  and  authorised  by  the  secular  authority — it  would 
follow  that  the  secular  power  might  constrain  at  its  good  plea- 
sure the  prerogatives  of  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity,  instituted 
by  the  Saviour.  Now,  there  can  be  no  medium  between  the 
two  systems ;  either  the  civil  government  must  declare  itself 
invested  with  the  right  of  putting  what  constraint  they  please 
upon  the  actions  of  the  Holy  See,  or  it  must  leave  to  the  spiri- 
tual power  its  inherent  prerogatives,  and  renounce  an  imagi- 
nary right,  which  in  practice  becomes  a  revolting  tyranny. 
Where  is  the  Catholic  who  can  entertain  upon  tnis  subject 
other  views  than  those  of  Mgr.  de  Droste  ?  and  what  Protes- 
tant who  knows  the  doctrine  of  our  religion  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  hierarchy,  who  will  not  consider  the  conduct  of  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne  at  once  logical  and  frank  ?  It  is  with 
pain  that  we  here  mention  a  fact  which  throws  great  doubt 
u\x)n  the  uprightness  and  good  faith  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment. When  in  so  serious  an  affair,  and  one  so  important  to 
the  interests  of  humanity,  the  first  power  of  the  state  brin^ 
a  formal  accusation  against  a  Catnolic  bishop,  it  is  bound, 
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more  especially  than  in  other  cases,  to  avoid  whatever  might 
appear  to  be  an  exaggeration  or  falsification  of  its  grievances. 
The  minister  for  ecclesiastical  affairs  terminates  the  second 
clause  of  the  accusation  he  brings  against  Mgr.  de  Droste  by 
the  following  words  : — 

"We  must  add,  in  the  present  instance,  that  not  only  was  there  no 
official  notification,  as  we  have  already  stated,  but  that  no  Catholic 
bishop  of  the  monarchy,  not  even  Mgr.  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
addressed  themselves  to  the  government  to  solicit  the  publication  of 
the  brief  conceniing  the  condemnation  of  the  Hermesian  doctrines." 

In  answer  to  this  assertion  of  M.  d'Altenstein,  Mgr.  Maxi- 
milian de  Droste  Vischering,  Bishop  of  Munster,  hastened  to 
insert,  in  No.  349  of  the  Universal  Gazeltet  of  Augsburgh, 
the  following  protest :  — 

"  For  the  maintenance  of  truth,  I  declare  publicly  by  these  pre- 
sents, that  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  Excellency  M.  d'Altenstein, 
the  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  dated  the  20th  September,  1837, 
I  openly  expressed  my  wish  that  by  an  ofScial  publication  the  force  of 
law  might  be  given  to  the  brief  published  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
against  the  doctrine  and  against  the  writings  of  Professor  Hermes.  I 
was  careful  to  add,  that  as  both  parties  had  a  common  wish  for  the 
success  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  by  these  means  a  return  to 
a  perfect  unity  might  be  brought  about  more  easily,  and  security 
might  be  given  to  those  who  are  charged  to  watch  over  the  mainte- 
nance of  holy  doctrine. — Munster,  the  7th  December,  1837. — Caspar 
Maximilian,  Bishop  of  Munster,  Baron  de  Droste  Vischering." 

It  was  impossible  to  give  a  more  formal  contradiction  to 
the  assertion  of  the  minister  of  Frederick  William.  Un- 
happily, we  shall  have  many  other  opportunities  of  seeing  that, 
to  gain  its  ends,  the  government  had  recourse,  without  scruple, 
to  revolting  untruths.  The  archbishop  of  Cologne  had  many 
and  grievous  reasons  to  be  convinced  that  the  professors  of 
the  school  of  Dr.  Hermes  acknowledged  neither  the  authority 
of  the  head  of  the  Church,  nor  that  of  their  diocesan  bishop ; 
and  that  as  they  took  no  other  notice  of  the  dogmatical  deci- 
sions of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  than  to  modify  them  according 
to  the  doctrines  of  their  master,  so  also  in  matters  of  spiritual 
jurisdiction  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  pastoral  instructions 
he  thought  proper  to  address  to  them ;  while  at  the  same  time 
they  sought  to  maintain  themselves  in  opposition  to  hierarchi- 
cal authority  by  taking  shelter  under  the  civil  power.  It  is 
evident  that  such  men  as  these  could  exercise  no  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  the  youth  confided  to  their  charge.  Instead  of 
forming  upright  ministers,  devoted  to  the  Church,  they  conveyed 
to  these  fresh  and  excitable  minds,  notions  of  a  culpable  inde- 
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pendence,  thereby  preparing  abundant  elements  for  future 
heresy  and  schism.  A  bishop  such  as  M^r.  Clement  Auguste 
would  not,  and  could  not,  confine  himself  to  fruitless  lamenta- 
tions; his  duty  was  to  seek  by  ail  lawful  and  canonical  means 
to  neutralize  the  disorganizing  influence  of  the  Hermesian 
school,  and  to  preserve  urnouched  the  sacred  deposit  of  the 
faith.  Accordingly,  when  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  January, 
1837,  a  programme  of  the  public  instructions  for  the  ensuing 
summer  was  submitted  to  the  archbishop,  the  prelate  refused  his 
approbation  to  all  the  courses  of  lectures  announced  by  the  de- 
clared partizans  of  the  Hermesians — that  is  to  say,  he  refused 
to  acknowledge  their  conformity  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church. 
This  new  measure  failed  not  to  draw  upon  the  prelate  the 
anger  of  the  Prussian  government,  who  reproached  Mgr.  de 
Droste  with  it,  as  being  an  act  of  partiality  and  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  In  order  properly  to  appreciate 
these  imputations  of  the  minister,  we  will  cite  the  words  of 
the  laws  which  M.  d'Altenstein  alleges  to  have  been  violated. 
The  minister  grounds  his  accusation  upon  paragraph  four  of  the 
statute  concerning  the  faculty  of  Catholic  theology  at  Bonn. 
This  paragraph  contains  two  very  distinct  propositions — the  one 
legislative,  by  which  the  king  regulates  the  relations  in  which 
the  faculty  of  theology  is  placed  wiiii  regard  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  as  first  pastor  of  the 
diocess;  the  other  states  the  administrative  measures  taken  by 
the  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
king's  law. 

The  following  is  paragraph  four  of  the  statutes  published  by 
the  minister,  and  dated  the  18th  of  October,  1834: — 

♦'By  an  order  of  the  cabinet,  dated  the  13th  of  April,  1829,  his 
Majesty  the  King  has  deigned  to  decree  that  the  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne shall  take,  with  respect  to  the  faculty  of  Catliolic  theologj'  an- 
nexed to  the  university  of  Bonn,  in  all  that  concerns  the  essentials  of 
instruction,  the  same  position  in  which  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Breslaw 
is  placed  with  respect  to  the  faculty  of  Catholic  theology  of  the  uni- 
versity of  ihut  town,  in  confonnity  with  the  ordinances  of  the  2Gth 
August,  1776,  and  of  tiie  26lh  July,  1800,  of  which  there  are  extracts 
hereto  annexed.  The  special  arrangements  for  the  execution  of  this 
law  have  been  left  by  his  Majesty  to  his  minister." 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  essential  than  another  to  a  bishop, 
it  is,  that  he  should  be  able  to  watch  with  perfect  liberty  over 
the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  faith,  in  every  school  within 
the  limits  of  his  diocess.  This  is  a  divine  right  inherent  in 
the  episcopacy.  A  faculty  of  theology  cannot  then  pretend  to 
be  a  Catliolic  faculty,  unless  it  continues  under  the  jurisdic- 
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tion  of  the  ordinary,  to  whom  it  belonf^s  to  repress  all  errors 
against  the  faith,  that  is  to  say,  to  refuse  his  approbation  to  all 
courses  of  instruction,  suspected  of  inculcating  erroneous  doc- 
trines, and  not  to  admit  into  sacred  orders  those  theologians 
who,  in  spite  of  such  prohibitions,  had  attended  the  forbidden 
lectures.  This  has  been  established  by  the  canon  law  in  the 
most  decided  manner,  and  forms,  in  consequence,  the  object  of 
the  law  of  the  l^th  April  1829,  as  it  ought  to  form  that  of  the 
organic  statute  of  the  13th  October  1834.  But  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  sense  of  the  words,  the  legislator 
refers  us  for  them  to  two  anterior  laws,  that  of  the  26th  Au- 
gust 1776,  and  that  of  the  26th  July  1800.  The  first  is  ex- 
pressed as  follows  in  the  seventh  paragraph. 

"  The  deans  and  professors  of  the  faculty  of  theology  shall  not 
only  ask  the  opinion  and  the  orders  of  the  bishop  in  all  that  concerns 
the  method  to  be  followed  in  the  exposition  of  the  tbeolocjical  sciences, 
the  choice  of  authors,  the  distribution  of  hours,  and  all  else  concerning 
mere  Theoloqica,  but  they  must  also  submit  to  his  examination,  and 
to  his  approbation,  an  annual  programme  of  the  instructions  given  by 
this  faculty." 

In  the  second  of  the  ordinances  we  have  cited,  we  read  at 
section  19  as  follows  : — 

"  As'we  do  not  intend  by  the  present  regulation,  in  anything  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  bishop  in  his  capacity  of  ordinary, 
these  rights  are  reserved  to  him,  as  much  in  what  concerns  the  eccle- 
siastical professors  of  the  above-named  institution,  as  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  other  inferior  schools,  the  nomination  of  masters  and  in- 
spection." 

It  is  then  manifest,  from  the  precise  terms  of  the  royal  ordi- 
nance of  the  18th  October,  1884,  that  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne  exercises  over  the  faculty  of  Catholic  theology  at 
Bonn,  the  same  prerogatives,  which  the  bishop  of  Breslau  en- 
joys, with  respect  to  the  faculty  of  theology,  in  this  latter  town. 
The  government  cannot  and  wishes  not  in  anything  to  interfere 
with  the  lawful  rights  of  the  ordinary,  and  it  is  to  his  judg- 
ment that  belong  all  purely  theological  questions.  It  is  to  him 
that  should  be  submitted  the  programme  of  instructions,  which 
are  of  no  value  without  his  approbation.  But  in  spite  of  these 
clear  and  well-defined  edicts,  M.  d'Altenstein  has  not  hesitated 
to  accuse  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  of  breaking  the  law.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  ministerial  statutes  we  find  the  following  clause, 
which  is  a  complete  violation  of  the  law  upon  the  subject. 

"  Programmes  of  the  instructions  for  each  terra,  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  archbishop ;  and  the  faculty  is  required  to  receive  respectfully  the 
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observations  wliich  the  metropolitan  stiaM  think  it  his  duty  to  make 
in  mailers  purely  theological,  and  to  conform  to  them  as  much  as 
possible." 

Who  however  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  the  ministerial 
clause  is  a  mere  mockery,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
clearly  defined  intention  of  the  leprislator?  In  the  laws  of 
1776,  of  1800,  and  of  1829,  the  aim  is  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  the  bishop  scrupulously  untouched:  the  faculty  of  theology 
is  kept  subordinate  to  his  pastoral  authority;  to  him  it  belongs 
to  watch  over  doctrine  ;  to  him  it  belongs  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  programme  of  the  courses  of  lectures,  which  are 
obligatory  upon  all  the  young  aspirants  to  the  priesthood. 
The  clause  inserted  by  the  minister  in  the  organic  statute, 
would  not,  on  the  contrary,  leave  to  the  bishop  the  shadow  of 
those  prerogatives,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  legislator 
to  maintain  in  all  their  integrity.  As  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  legislator  alone,  which  should  serve  us  as  a  criterion,  and 
a  rule  whereby  to  judge  the  conduct  of  the  venerable  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  we  must  conclude  that  the  prelate  has 
strictly  confined  himself  within  the  limits  of  his  double  duty, 
as  Catholic  bishop,  and  as  subject  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  On 
the  contrary,  the  ministerial  statute  is  a  violation  of  the  law, 
since  instead  of  devising  proper  means  for  executing  the 
orders  of  the  sovereign,  it  sets  them  aside  altogether.  Now 
it  is  an  established  principle  of  jurisprudence,  that  no  a'jent 
of  authority,  charged  to  watch  over  the  execution  of  a  law, 
can,  however  high  may  be  his  position,  take  upon  himself  the 
right  to  modify  in  any  manner  the  legal  tenor  of  an  edict. 
For  the  agent  of  power  not  being  himself  the  legislator,  can- 
not be  allowed  to  interfere  with,  or  modify  the  intentions  of 
the  legislator.  The  three  edicts  above  cited,  maintain  the 
essential  prerogatives  of  the  bishop,  as  the  natural  superin- 
tendant  of  theological  schools;  it  follows  then  that  even  from  the 
civil  power  these  prerogatives  must  be  entitled  to  respect,  and 
must  be  maintained,  without  its  being  in  thejMiwerof  any  minis- 
ter by  subsequent  and  arbitrary  regulations,  to  restrain  or  animl 
the  episcopal  action.  Mgr.  de  Droste  did  then  confine  himself 
within  the  bounds  of  what  was  strictly  legal  when  he  satisfied 
his  conscience,  as  first  pastor  of  the  diocess  and  guardian  of  the 
sacred  de{)osit  of  Catholic  faith.  But  instead  of  simply  stating 
the  facts,  the  minister,  M.  d'Altenstein,  proceeded  to  bring  an 
accusation,  devoid  of  all  foundation  :  he  affirmed  that  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  prohibited  the  courses  of  the  university, 
without  observing  any  of  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  laws  and 
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regulations.  An  assertion  so  inaccurate,  to  use  no  stronger 
term,  is  fully  refuted  by  the  quotations  we  have  made  from 
the  different  laws  respecting  the  relations  existing  between 
the  archbishop  and  the  faculty  of  theology.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  an  act  prohibiting  attendance  upon  certain 
courses  of  public  instructions,  and  the  simple  declaration  of  the 
prelate  that  he  cannot  give  them  his  approbation;  that  is  to  say, 
that  he  cannot  officially  affirm  that  these  instructions  are  in  con- 
formity with  Catholic  doctrine.  This  form,  which  was  observed 
by  Mgr.  de  Droste,  is  the  one  which  was  literally  pointed  out 
by  the  royal  ordinance  of  the  26th  August,  1776,  and  re- 
stated by  the  decree  of  1 829. 

The  minister  paid  no  attention  to  the  archbishop's  disappro- 
bation ;  on  the  contrary,  he  ordered  the  programme  to  be 
printed,  such  as  it  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Hermesian 
professors.  Thus  the  temporal  power  made  common  cause 
with  the  propagators  of  a  doctrine  condemned  by  the  Church; 
supported  the  opposers  of  their  lawful  superior,  and  lent  its 
aid  to  heresy  and  schism.  Nevertheless  this  same  minister 
has  declared  "  that  it  never  came  into  his  mind  to  support  the 
Hermesian  doctrine;"  this  same  minister  has  represented  the 
measures  taken  by  Mgr.  de  Droste, — 

"  as  having  brought  about  the  dissolution  of  all  discipline,  disrespect 
for  the  masters,  contempt  for  the  regulations  of  authority,  the  deser- 
tion of  the  seminary,  the  intenniption  of  university  instruction  for  a 
great  number  of  young  men  destined  to  the  service  of  the  altar." 

But  where  can  authority  maintain  itself,  when  the  civil 
power  is  the  first  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  most  legitimate 
authority  in  the  world  I  religions  authority  ?  How  could 
these  professors  claim  the  respect,  the  obedience,  the  love  of 
their  pupils,  of  their  subordinates,  when  they,  men  entrusted 
with  the  deposit  of  sacred  knowledge,  openly  revolt  against  the 
instructions  of  their  Church,  against  the  bishops  whom  the  holy 
spirit  has  established  guardians  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
against  the  sovereign  pontiff  himself,  to  whom  the  Saviour  gave 
the  charge  to  watch  his  flock,  over  the  whole  terrestial  globe? 
But  it  is  not  the  measures  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  that 
were  in  fault;  it  is  not  the  prelate  whom  we  must  accuse  of 
these  disorders.  He  required  submission,  but  he  required  it 
in  the  name  of  the  Church,  in  the  name  of  the  lawful  successor 
of  the  prince  of  the  apostles.  A  doctrine  had  been  found  dan- 
gerous, inconsistent  with  the  unanimous  teaching  of  Catholicity, 
and,  as  such,  had  been  solemnly  reproved  and  •condemned. 
Mgr.  Clement  Auguste  had  been  the  first  to  obey  the  common 
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father  of  the  faithful ;  it  was  to  hia  judgment  that  the  pro- 
fessors of  Bonn  were  required  to  submit,  if  they  would  not 
destroy  religious  unity,  if  they  would  not  separate  themselves 
from  the  one  holy  communion,  out  of  which  there  is  no  salva- 
tion. In  vain  did  government  seek,  some  time  afterwards,  to 
remedy  a  slate  of  things  which  was  now  become  insupportable. 
The  conference  held  on  the  2 1st  April,  1837,  and  thai  of  the 
following  day,  were  but  half  measures,  which  always  increase 
the  evil  they  are  intended  to  alleviate.  Since  in  these  two 
conferences,  the  curator  of  the  university  declared  to  the 
professors  of  the  faculty  of  theology,  that  it  was  the  will  of  the 
minister  that  they  should  thenceforth  abstain  in  their  lectures 
from  teaching  the  doctrines  of  Hermes,  the  government  ought 
at  least  to  have  given  notice  of  this  step  to  the  archbishop. 
The  prelate  coula  have  no  wish  but  to  secure  the  purity  and 
integrity  of  instruction,  and  a  proper  submission  to  the  orders 
of  the  holy  see ;  and  having  done  so,  would  have  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  whatever  could  lend  to  the  re-establishment 
of  order  and  peace.  But  government  did  not  trouble  itself 
to  secure  this  good  end,  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
head  of  the  diocess,  to  prevent  fatal  dissensions,  and  to  tran- 

3uillize  consciences.  VVe  are  aware  that  the  enemies  of  Mgr. 
e  Droste,  aver  that  this  prelate  refused  to  admit  the  Herme- 
sian professors  into  his  presence,  either  to  hear  their  justifi- 
cation, or  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  them  upon  doc- 
trinal matters.  But  the  archbishop  never  did  refuse  to  admit 
into  his  presence  any  ecclesiastic  of  the  diocess.  On  the 
contrary,  he  ever  received  with  kindness  all  his  co-labourers 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  The  Hermesians  did  not  seek 
to  inform  themselves;  they  wished  to  discuss  a  point  already 
judged  by  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  ;  and  Mgr.  Cle- 
ment Auguste  required  a  simple  and  sincere  obeilience  to  ihe 
brief  of  Gregory  XVI.  Nothing  throws  stronger  light  upon 
the  odious  tactics  of  the  disciples  of  Hermes,  than  their  con- 
duct after  their  return  from  Home.  Thev  did  not  blush  to 
accuse  the  holy  see  of  ignorance  and  triviality  in  its  condemn- 
ation of  their  master's  system.  They  claimed  to  be  in  the 
right  against  all  who  opposed  them  ;  they  protested  against  all 
authority  which  refused  to  admit  the  inventions  of  their  own 
reason.  But  the  Catholic  Church  reposes  on  the  immutable 
word  of  God ;  for  her  there  can  be  no  new  doctrines  invented ; 
she  believes  simply  what  the  Most  High  has  revealed  to  her. 
The  doctrine  she  leaches,  is  that  which  was  transmitied  by  the 
apostles,  and  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  hell,  has  been 
preserved  unaltered  dunng  eighteen  centuries.     If,  however, 
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according  to  the  allegation  of  the  minister  for  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  the  Herniesian  professors  were  really  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining what  there  was  reprehensible  in  their  mode  of  instruc- 
tion, the  fourti)  step  taken  by  the  archbishop  furnished  them 
with  an  easy  and  simple  method  of  doing  so.  The  sovereign 
pontiff,  after  a  long  and  minute  enquiry,  had  condemned  the 
doctrine  of  professor  Uermes,  as  being  incompatible  with 
Catholic  instruction,- — 

"  Ut  pote  qui  andacter  a  regio  quern  unicersa  traditio  et  SS.  Patret 
in  exponendis  et  vindecandis  fidei  veritatibus  stravere  tramite  deflec" 
tens,  quin  el  svperbe  coniemnens  et  damnans,  tenebrosatn  ad  erroretn 
omnigenum  v'lam  moliatur  in  Dubio  positivo  tanquam  basi  omnit 
theologicw  inquisitionis,et  in  principio  quod  slaluit,  rationein  princi- 
pem  normam  ac  unicum  medium  esse,  quo  homo  assequi  possit  super- 
naturnlium  verilatum  cognitionem  ; — doctrinas  et  propositiones  in 
Scepticismum  et  Imfi/ferentisinum  inducentes  ;  in  Catholicas  gchola$ 
ivjuriosas  ;  jxdei  divinm  eversivas." 

These  are  the  expressions  by  which  the  brief  of  Gregory 
XVI  condemned  the  new  doctrine,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  holy  see  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  form  and  the 
foundation  of  the  system  which  it  had  visited  with  such  solemn 
condemnation.  The  metropolitan  of  Cologne  was  bound  to 
warn  his  flock  against  the  new  errors  which  had  arisen  in 
their  own  country,  and  of  which  the  principal  adherents  dwelt 
amongst  them.  The  more  strenuously  his  opponents  sought 
to  mislead  public  opinion,  the  more  was  he  bound  to  prevent 
the  tares  from  springing  up  amongst  the  corn.  For  this  pur- 
pose, Mgr.  de  Droste  drew  up  eighteen  theses,  in  which  he 
fave  a  statement  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  as  opposed  to  the 
lermesian  system.  All  those  who  sought  admittance  into 
holy  orders,  were  bound  to  subscribe  these  eighteen  articles. 
And  the  same  obligation  was  imposed  upon  all  ecclesiastics 
exercising  the  functions  of  the  sacred  ministry  in  the  diocess 
of  Cologne.  This  was  an  act  of  submission  to  the  judgment 
of  the  holy  see,  and,  as  is  obvious,  the  most  natural  and  most 
lawful  expedient  for  putting  a  stop  to  error.  The  Hermesian 
professors,  instigated  by  a  fatal  spirit  of  pride  and  infatuation, 
refused  their  adherence  and  their  signature  to  the  dogmatical 
declaration  required  by  their  bishop;  and  by  this  refusal  their 
lawful  powers,  {is  confessors  and  ministers  of  the  divine  word, 
ceased  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  diocess.  In  the 
rescript  which  he  addressed  to  the  metropolitan  chapter  of 
Cologne,  the  minister  for  ecclesiastical  affairs  did  not  fail  to 
make  this  formulary  of  faith  the  subject  of  his  third  charge 
against  Mgr.  Clement  Auguste. 
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"  The  same  spirit  and  the  same  tendency,"  be  says,  '^  are  to  be 
found,  in  the  third  place,  in  the  pruniulgalion  of  the  eighteen  theses, 
proposed  for  the  signature  of  all  nriesls,  desirous  of  administering  the 
sacrament  of  pennnco,  and  for  that  of  all  other  ecclesiusiics  in  the 
archdiocess  of  Cologne,  as  the  condition  of  their  ndniission  to  the 
sacred  functions.  The  establishment  of  a  condition  so  unusual,  is 
manifestly  a  new  rule,  and,  as  such,  is  subject  to  the  previous  author- 
ization of  tile  sovereign.  By  the  conditional  value  attached  to  the 
signature,  it  becomes  an  infringement  of  individual  rights,  and,  as 
such,  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration.  Moreover  the  18th 
article  of  these  theses,  by  excluding  in  matters  of  discipline,  all  sort 
of  appeal  to  the  state,  against  the  abuse  of  the  archiepiscopal  authority, 
constitutes  an  attack  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  as  they  have 
existed  for  ages,  in  all  the  stales  of  Germany,  and  in  almost  all  the 
Chrisiian  states  of  Kuropc.  But  this  important,  weighty,  and  illegal 
step,  Mgr.  tlic  archbishop  has  thought  proper  to  take,  without  any 
communication  whatever  with  government.' 

According  to  M.  d' Allenstein,  the  promulgation  of  the  e  gh- 
teen  dogmatical  tl>eses  contains  a  triple  culnabiiity  :  1st.  as  a 
new  rule,  which  should  in  the  first  instance  nave  received  the 
royal  sanction. 

2nd.  As  a  serious  violation  of  the  rights  of  individuals. 

3rd.  The  eighteenth  article,  in  particular,  contains  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  rights  of  the  crown,  as  they  have  been  ac- 
knowledged in  Germany,  and  in  almost  all  the  Christian  states 
of  Europe. 

In  support  of  the  first  charge,  the  minister  of  ecclesiastical 
a0airs,  rests  upon  paragraph  117,  (part  ii.  title  ii.)  of  the 
Prussian  Landrecht ;  which  paragraph  is  the  standing  argu- 
ment of  all  journalists  and  government  functionaries  at  Berlin. 
Unhappily  they  always  forget  two  things ;  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  Landrecht  has  never  been  promulgated  in  the  Rhenish 
provinces,  and  consequently,  in  them,  it  has  not  and  cannot 
have  the  force  of  law. 

In  the  second  place,  even  supposing  that  this  legal  code  of 
the  eastern  provinces,  had  been  received  and  adopted  in  those 
of  the  west,  it  still  could  not  in  the  matter  of  which  we  are 
treating,  furnish  any  valid  argument  against  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne.  'J'he  publication  of  the  eighteen  theses  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  a  purely  spiritual  and  dogmatical  point  of  view, 
wliic))  cannot  be  referred  to  the  civil  power ;  it  concerns  the 
interior  of  the  Church,  since  the  bishop  alone  can  determine 
the  conditions  upon  which  he  will  confer  holy  orders,  and  per- 
mit the  exercise  of  the  sacerdotal  ministry.  In  such  a  question 
as  this,  a  bishop  cannot  be  required  to  obtain  the  previous 
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consent  of  the  civil  power ;  for  this  power  cannot  intermeddle 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church ;  she  has  received  her 
mission  from  heaven,  and  is  independant  of  the  state. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  government  (especially 
if  it  be  heretical  or  schismatical)  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  right 
of  previous  approbation,  spoken  of  by  M.  d'Altenstein.  Such 
a  right  must  of  necessity  include  the  power  of  refusing  its 
consent  to  an  act  of  spiritual  authority,  to  the  promulgation 
of  Catholic  doctrines,  or  to  the  union  between  the  faithful 
members  of  the  Church.  But  such  an  ascendancy  of  the 
state  over  the  Church,  would  imply  an  absolute  negation  of 
the  existence  of  the  Church  itself;  it  would  be  a  complete 
destruction  of  all  liberty  of  conscience,  and  an  open  violation 
of  the  organic  laws,  upon  which  governments  and  states  them- 
selves repose.  The  peace  of  Westphalia  forms  the  basis  of 
modern  public  rights  in  Germany  ;  and  this  treaty,  as  well  as 
all  subsequent  international  acts,  guarantees  the  existence 
and  the  free  exercise  of  the  Catholic  worship.  It  therefore 
belongs  to  no  sovereign  to  fetter  the  Church  in  the  exercise 
of  right,  which  has  been  solemnly  recognized  and  sworn  to; 
it  would  be  suicidal  in  any  government  to  lay  hands  upon  this 
sacred  palladium;  the  government  has  no  prerogative  as  res- 
pects publications  made  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  except  that 
of  taking  care  that  they  contain  nothing  heterogeneous, — 
and  certainly,  in  the  case  before  us,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
acquire  this  certainty,  the  eighteen  theses  having  been  printed 
and  made  public.  Paragraph  117,  which  is  a  concentration  of 
all  that  is  odious  and  absurd,  in  the  suspicions  entertained 
against  the  Church,  cannot  nevertheless  be  supposed  to  con- 
tain a  different  meaning  from  that  which  we  have  stated,  since 
any  other  interpretation  would  be  an  infringement  of  the  fun- 
damental law  01  the  Prussian  monarchy.  Besides  the  examina- 
tion required  by  government  of  all  candidates,  the  Catholic 
Church  requires  a  more  special  examination  of  all  priests, 
which  shall  be  especially  reserved  for  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  renewed  at  stated  periods.  This  is  known  to  the  canon 
law,  by  the  name  of  the  synodal  examination  ;  by  which  each 
bishop  ascertains  that  the  ecclesiastics  submitted  to  his  juris- 
diction, are  faithfully  attached  to  the  doctrine  and  morals  of 
the  Church.  The  bishop  is  responsible  for  those  to  whom  he 
confides  the  exercise  of  the  holy  ministry  ;  he  cannot  allow  them 
functions,  longer  than  they  continue  steadfast  in  true  doctrine, 
and  in  the  ways  of  uprightness ;  he  must  therefore  have  some 
means  of  convincing  himself  that  his  subordinates  are  faithful 
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dispensers  of  the  divine  word  and  holy  mysteries.  Tliese 
means  are  alioweti  by  the  civil  power,  since  it  recognizes  the 
synodal  examiners,  appointed  by  the  ecclesiastical  superiors. 
Consequently  in  making  the  signature  of  these  eighteen  arti- 
cles a  condition  for  admission  into  the  ministry,  the  archbishop 
only  made  use  of  a  well  known  prerogative,  which  had  never 
before  been  disputed.  The  second  head  of  the  ministerial 
charge  falls  to  the  ground  in  the  same  way  :  no  one  has  ever 
called  in  question  the  exact  conformity  of  the  seventeen  first 
theses,  with  the  doctrine  and  morality  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
No  substitution  of  anything  new  was  attempted,  no  alteration 
of  the  orthodox  faith,  as  it  is  held  and  taught  wherever  there 
are  members  of  the  true  communion.  The  archbishop  cannot 
then  have  encroached  upon  the  individual  rights  of  any 
subjects  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  laying  down  a  series  of 
Catholic  articles,  in  opposition  to  a  system  condemned  by  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  and  requiring  a  simple  and  sincere  adhesion 
to  this  formulary  of  faith,  before  conferring  either  orders,  or 
an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  or  sacerdotal  jurisdiction.  Holy 
orders  are  a  sacrament,  a  grace  which  the  Church  gives  to 
such  as  she  judges  worthy  of  receiving  it,  and  capable  of  ful- 
filling the  high  duties  imposed  on  a  priest  of  the  new  cove- 
nant. But  grace  is  a  gratuitous  gift,  to  which  no  one  can 
pretend  a  right.  If  then  the  Church  refuses  to  any  indivi- 
dual this  sacrament,  he  has  no  right  to  complain  of  injustice; 
nor  can  any  human  law  compel  forcibly,  the  ordination  or  the 
employment  in  holy  ministry  of  a  man  who  has  been  declared 
incapable  of  it,  by  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  The  priest  is 
the  dispenser  of  the  mysteries  of  faith,  the  man  of  God,  the 
man  of  the  Church.  From  God  then  must  come  his  vocation, 
and  the  Church  must  approve  it.  The  Church  alone  can  deter- 
mine the  necessary  conditions  for  admission  into  orders,  or  to 
the  exercise  of  the  sacerdotal  jurisdiction.  It  is  free  to  all  to 
admit  the  authority  of  the  Church  ;  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  faith  she  teaches,  or  the  duties  she  prescribes ;  it  must  also 
be  free  to  the  spouse  of  Christ,  to  admit  those  to  whom  she 
confides  her  dearest  interests,  her  most  precious  treasure,  the 
souls  that  have  been  bought  by  the  blood  of  the  lamb.  How  ! 
while  in  the  temporal  government,  the  sovereign  may  choose 
at  his  pleasure  his  counsellors,  the  depositories  of  his  power, 
and  the  guardians  of  the  law, — the  Church,  that  superhuman, 
divine  and  eternal  i)ower,  shall  not  enjoy  the  same  liberty  ? 
Surely  such  an  absurd  and  iniquitous  hypothesis  cannot  be 
seriously  maintained  ;  and  wc  have  a  right  to  conclude,  that 
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in  fixing  the  necessary  conditions  for  the  lawful  exercise  of 
the  Catholic  priesthood,  Mgr.  de  Droste  did  not,  and  could 
not,  have  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  any  one. 

Let  us  enquire  if  the  third  charge  is  better  founded  than  the 
two  we  have  just  considered  :  it  is  alleged  that  the  eighteenth 
article  contains  a  direct  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  the 
crown.  That  our  readers  may  be  able  to  form  a  competent 
judgment,  we  will  begin  by  transcribing  the  inculpated  article. 
It  is  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  I  promise  and  vow  to  my  arclibishop  respect  and  obedience  in  all 
that  concerns  faith  and  discipline,  without  any  mental  reservation 
whatever.  I  declare  that  I  cannot,  and  dare  not,  in  the  order  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy,  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  my  archbishop  to  any 
other  pei-son  than  to  the  Pope,  the  head  of  the  whole  Church.  I 
acknowledge  that  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  at  Rome  belongs  the  primacy 
in  order  and  jurisdiction  overall  the  Church  ;  that  he  is  the  true  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles,  true  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ, 
head  of  the  whole  Church,  centre  of  unity,  pastor  of  pastors,  father  and 
doctor  of  all  the  faithful  disciples  of  Christ ;  that  to  him,  in  the  person 
of  St.  Peter,  was  given  full  power  to  feed  the  sheep  and  the  lambs,  to 
rule  and  to  govern  the  universal  Church.  To  this  faith  I  will  remain 
attached  with  all  the  powers  of  my  soul ;  I  will  profess  it  by  my 
words  and  by  my  acts,  and  I  especially  promise  and  acknowledge  that 
I  ought  to  obey  and  will  obey  the  decrees  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  in 
all  that  concerns  faith  and  discipline." 

Nearly  the  whole  of  this  thesis  is  found,  and  nearly  in  the 
same  terms,  in  the  Council  of  Florence  of  the  year  1439. 
So  far,  then,  from  establishing  a  new  theory,  it  does  but  re- 
peat what  has  long  existed  as  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Per- 
haps, when  one  considers  the  second  phrase,  that  which  re- 
spects the  appeal  to  the  Holy  See — if,  we  say,  one  considers  it 
without  reference  to  the  context — it  might  seem  slightly  to 
encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the  crown.  The  extension  given 
by  modern  writers  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  temporal 
sovereign  to  the  Church,  and  which  in  the  middle  ages 
formed  one  of  the  highest  prerogatives,  as  well  as  duties,  of 
the  state,  had,  little  by  little,  degenerated  into  a  servitude 
of  the  Church.  There  grew  up  an  appeal  to  the  temporal 
against  the  spiritual  authority,  which  interfered  with  ecclesiasti- 
cal  rights.  But,  if  there  may  exist  a  tribunal  out  of  the 
Church,  to  which  those  who  consider  her  sentences  unjust 
may  have  recourse,  there  ought  equally  to  be,  out  of  the 
state,  a  similar  tribunal,  to  which  subjects  might  appeal  who 
conceive  themselves  oppressed  by  the  civil  power.  For  as 
the  state  is  not  submitted  to  the  Church  in  what  concerns 
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temporal  affairs— so  neither,  for  niucli  more  powerful  reasons, 
can  the  (Miurch  recoj^nize  any  jurisdiction  superior  to  her  own 
in  what  concerns  fniih  and  discipline.  They  are  two  powers 
mutually  independent,  mutually  co-existing  with  each  other, 
destined  to  assist  each  other  mutually  in  the  respective  mis- 
sions assigned  them  by  the  Most  High.  But,  if  the  civil 
power  assumes  to  itself  a  faculty  irreconcileable  with  its  nature, 
its  origin,  and  its  object,  it  becomes  the  oppressor  of  the 
Church.  What  was  in  the  first  instance  named  an  appeal,  is, 
in  fact,  only  a  means  afforded  to  the  rebellious  children  of  the 
Church  to  insult  the  spiritual  power  ;  as  the  experience  of  all 
times  and  places  has  but  too  well  shown.  Until,  then,  the 
canonists  of  the  court  shall  cite  to  us  some  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, proving  that  God  has  given  to  the  kings  and  princes 
of  the  earth  the  right  to  govern  his  Church,  we  can  see  no- 
thing but  an  absurd  anomaly  in  their  affecting  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  abuse  of  spiritual  authority.  We  can,  how- 
ever, well  understand  that  a  government,  (above  all  if  it  be 
heretical),  should  be  jealous  of  the  possession  of  a  right  which 
would  place  the  Catholic  Church  upon  a  level  with  dissenting 
congregations.  Protestantism,  when  it  shook  off  the  divine 
supremacy  of  Rome,  bent  its  head  beneath  the  yoke  of  tem- 
poral power;  it  conferred  on  the  sovereign  the  fulness  of  epis- 
copal authority.  This  supremacy,  springing  from  the  neces- 
sity felt  by  the  innovators  of  securing  the  support  of  the 
great,  is  an  involuntary  homage  rendered  to  the  principle  of 
authority,  so  unworthily  set  aside  and  ill-treated  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  Reformation.  But  the  Church  requires  it  not;  her 
centre  of  unity  is  Rome.  There  resides  the  power  of  the 
hierarchy  in  all  its  strength  and  its  purity.  Rome  forms  the 
last  link  of  the  chain  of  spiritual  power  upon  earth.  She  is 
the  medium  between  God  and  man.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff 
is  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  said,  "  All  power  is  given 
unto  me,  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Going,  therefore,  teach  ye 
all  nations.  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound 
in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven."  It  is  upon  the  word  of  Christ,  immutable, 
because  proceeding  from  truth  itself,  that  the  supremacy  of 
the  Church  is  based.  In  acknowledging  no  other  power  as 
equal  or  superior  to  the  pontifical  power  of  the  Pope,  in  what 
concerns  the  essence  of  the  Church,  the  venerable  archbishop 
of  Cologne  has  not,  then,  rendered  himself  worthy  of  any 
blame.  His  conduct  has  been  a  loyal  and  energetic  exposi- 
tion o^  that  Catholic   doctrine  which  on  various  occasions 
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king  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  swore  to  maintain  in  all 
its  integrity. 

We  have  now,  with  all  possible  care,  explained  the  first 
part  of  the  important  drama,  of  which  Cologne  has  been 
the  theatre,  and  from  the  stage  of  which  one  of  the  con- 
tending parties  has  disappeared.  How  far  this  circum- 
stance may  influence  the  important  events  under  considera- 
tion remains  to  be  seen.  In  the  meanwhile  we  have  shewn 
that  his  fidelity  to  his  duties,  as  guardian  of  Catholic  be- 
lief, against  the  encroachments  of  Hermesianism,  is  the  first 
title  of  the  prelate  to  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world,  as 
it  is  the  cause  of  the  implacable  hatred  which  the  enemies  of 
the  Church  have  sworn  against  him.  His  courageous  oppo- 
sition to  those  iniquitous  and  intolerant  laws  respecting  mixed 
marriages,  by  which  heresy  sought  to  weaken  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Prussia,  is  the  second  title  by  which  Mgr.  Clement 
Auguste  claims  the  love  and  gratitude  of  every  heart  that 
feels  for  the  prosperity  and  triumph  of  the  true  faith.  This 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  future  article,  in  which  we  will  give  an 
enumeration  of  the  principal  publications  which  have  appeared 
respecting  the  events  at  Cologne,  whether  for  or  against  the 
glorious  defender  of  the  immunities  of  the  Church. 


Art.  VI. — Jean  Paul  Friederich  Kichter.  Ein  Biographi- 
scher  Commentar  zu  dessen  Werken.  Von  R.  O.  Spazier, 
Neffen  des  Dkhlers.  Berlin,  1838.  Funf  Band<:Jien,  [J. 
Paul  F.  Richter.  A  Biographical  Commentary  on  his 
Works.  By  R.  O.  Spazier,  nephew  of  the  Authoi:  Berlin, 
1838.     5  vols.] 

THOSE  who  have  charmed  and  elevated  mankind  by  their 
works,  and  glorified  their  country  by  their  genius,  and 
done  honour  to  their  race  by  their  virtues,  are  men  of  whom 
the  world  is  always  desirous  of  having  the  fullest  information. 
Not  in  vain-glorious  eagerness  for  the  knowledge  that  "  puffeth 
up" — not  with  the  desire  of  shining  in  coteries,  or  prattling 
at  festive  tables,  does  this  originate.  That  purposes  so  selfish 
may  be  partial  causes,  operating  in  the  minds  of  some,  we  do 
not  deny  ;  but  there  is  something  deeper  and  nobler  than 
these,  however  unknown  to  such  sordid  seekers.  In  them, 
and  in  all  other  men,  there  is  an  impossibility  of  resting  within 
the  confines  of  their  own  individuality  ;  there  is  a  revelation 
within  them  of  a  great  catholic  and  all-embracing  grasp.  The 
spirit  of  man  feels  that  even  on  earth  it  has  a  wide  and  a  mighty 
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sphere.  It  takes  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  flies  unto  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth ;  its  sympathy  is  confined  to  no 
age ;  no  class,  however  obscure  and  oppressed,  is  beneath  its 
regard.  A  deep  instinct,  a  God-given  intuition  of  universal 
brotherhood,  lives  and  moves  in  man;  and  how  his  fellows 
have  lived  and  acted,  suffered  and  struggled,  wrought  and  tri- 
umphed, he  yearns  to  know,  and  rejoices  to  be  satisfied  of. 

The  inherence  of  this  profound  feeling  in  man  is  the  source 
of  that  curiosity  and  delight,  which  in  all  times  have  been 
connected  with  the  perusal  of  biographical  works.  In  the 
darkness  and  sensuality  of  Pagan  times  it  was  manifested,  as 
witness  the  writings  of  Xenophon,  Plutarch,  Suetonius,  Taci- 
tus, and  others.  In  Christian  ages,  the  Church,  necessa- 
rily as  such,  in  pledge  and  in  proof  of  its  very  Catholicity, 
has  recognized  this  instinct,  and,  in  a  manner,  even  provided 
for  it,  as  the  many  lives  and  legends  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
Christian  heroes,  and  bright  ornaments  of  humanity,  corrobo- 
rate. Nor  is  it  either  similarity  of  faith,  identity  of  country, 
profession,  or  age,  that  attracts  us,  or  that  influences  our  choice 
in  this  branch  of  inquiry.  Whether  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
who  does  not  feel  an  enduring  interest  in  the  lives  of  St.  Aus- 
tin, Sir  Thomas  More,  or  Howard  ?  Whether  wielding  the 
sword  or  the  pen,  who  is  indifferent  to  those  of  Alfred  or 
Charlemagne,  Cromwell  or  Milton  ?  Who  amongst  the  old  or 
young  of  the  present  day  would  not  be  moved  by  the  life  and 
actions  of  St.  Teresa,  Fenelon,  Loyola,  or  Bede  f 

This  universal  sympathy  with  the  destinies,  actions,  and 
minds  of  others  ;  the  facility,  since  the  invention  of  printing, 
of  diffusing  such  knowledge ;  and  the  intellectual  advancement 
of  mankind,  have  led  to  the  very  great  multiplication  of  bio- 
graphical writings.  The  peaceful  relations  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth — which  may  man,  in  Christian  duty,  seek  to  main- 
tain,  and  God,  in  his  merciful  providence,  preserve  for  us — 
have  now  increased,  and  are  daily  increasing,  the  channels  of 
intercourse  for  society.  From  all  quarters  of  the  globe  are 
stores^of  knowledge  poured  in  upon  us.  Every  wind  that  blows 
bears  out  an  inquirer  or  wafts  home  a  record.  Men  are  now 
feeling  the  blessings  of  the  cessation  of  war,  and  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  sympathies  which  are  now  binding,  as  in  a 
golden  chain,  all  highly-civilized  countries,  will  render  every 
ay  the  return  of  bloodshed  and  strife  more  difficult,  and 
ultimately,  we  trust,  impossible. 

The  receipt  of  the  volumes  at  the  head  of  our  article,  en- 
ables us  to  present  our  readers  wiih  the  biography  of  one  of 
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the  most  distinguished  authors  of  Germany,  either  as  re- 
gards the  number,  the  versatility,  the  excellence,  or  the  ori- 
ginality of  his  productions — Jean  Paul  Friederich  Rich- 
ter, called  by  his  countrymen  (and  most  appropriately),  "  Jean 
Paul  der  Einzige,"  or  the  unique.  Previously  to  this  publica- 
tion, we  had  no  proper  or  complete  biography  of  this  cele- 
brated man.  The  author,  Richard  Otto  Spazier,  was  his  ne- 
phew, lived  in  intimate  communication  with  him,  and  has 
availed  himself  of  many  valuable  documents  and  materials  not 
accessible  to  others.  He  has  incorporated  with  the  life  of  the 
poet — for  such  may  Richter  justly  be  pronounced — many  in- 
teresting particulars  relating  to  his  most  admired  productions ; 
the  circumstances  and  hints  that  suggested  many  of  their  fea- 
tures ;  facts  that  have  been  moulded  into,  or  had  influence  in 
moulding,  the  incidents,  scenes,  characteristics,  personages,  and 
events,  which  increase  the  charm  their  pages  possess.  The  ear- 
lier part  of  the  life  here  delineated,  is  given  in  the  very  words  of 
an  auto-biographical  fragment  left  by  Richter  himself.  It 
seems  to  have  been  his  intention,  and  one  to  which  we  strongly 
regret  he  did  not  adhere,  of  furnishing  himself  the  statement 
of  his  history ;  a  work  which,  from  the  rare  and  extraordinary 
combination  of  talents  in  the  man,  would  have  been  of  sur- 
passing attraction,  and  spell-binding  interest.  This  fragment 
is  entitled,  "  Wahrheit  aus  meinem  Leben"  {"  Truth  from 
my  Life.")  With  his  accustomed  humour,  and  certainly  with 
the  greatest  propriety  as  regards  the  object,  he  had  constituted 
himself  "  Professor  of  his  own  history,"  which  he  purposed  to 
deliver  in  a  series  of  "  lectures."  This  propriety  is  indisput- 
able; for,  although  the  world  will  know  a  great  deal  of  its 
neighbour's  affairs,  and,  like  an  impudent  and  mendacious 
world  as  it  is,  will  invent  when  knowledge  fails,  by  which 
means  many  a  biography  comes  forth,  not  always  at  one  with 
truth, — all  judicious  men  will  admit  that  the  actor  him- 
self, whatever  character  he  may  have  had  to  perform,  is  best 
able  to  describe  the  thoughts,  acts,  and  feelings,  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes, merry  or  melancholy,  that  diversified  the  bal  par^  of 
his  life. 

From  the  materials  above-mentioned,  as  also  the  public  and 
private  letters  of  Jean  Paul,  the  biographer  has  made  us  pro- 
foundly acquainted  with  the  mind  and  works  of  his  great  relative. 
Such  a  performance  merits  our  hearty  thanks,  and  which  all 
its  readers,  who  cannot  fail  to  peruse  it  with  pleasure  and  pro- 
fit, will  cheerfully  confirm.  It  is  not  only  a  vahiable  contri- 
bution for  our  estimation  of  the  great  subject,  but  presents 
also  information  of  high  interest  on  the  conduct  and  opinions 
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of  many  of  his  celebrated  contemporaries — forming  a  sort  of 
anthropological  exemplar  book,  richer  and  superior  in  instruc- 
tion to  many  learned  compendiums  produced  as  professedly 
didactic  works.  This  particularly  applies  to  the  two  first  vo- 
lumes, in  which  the  history  of  Richler's  early  life  is  contained. 
Here,  in  addition  to  the  fragmentary  autobiography,  a  multi- 
tude of  scattered  traits  and  characteristics,  little  known,  are 
collected  into  one  focus,  and  formed  into  a  beautiful  whole. 
By  the  throwing  in  of  small,  but  very  remarkable  touches, 
ihe  representation  acquires  an  individuality  and  freshness  of 
life,  which  not  only  shows  with  minuteness  the  character  of 
Jean  Paul,  but  in  which  the  reader  may  discover  much  that  is 
true  and  distinctive  of  his  own  youth — analogous  in  circum- 
stances, though  standing  obscure  in  the  past,  and  perhaps 
hitherto  forgotten. 

The  explication  and  dissection  of  the  great  works  of  Rich- 
ter contain  many  important,  and,  for  the  full  comprehension  of 
these  writings,  many  necessary  remarks.  He  had,  among 
many  other  peculiarities,  this — that  he  drew  his  characters,  in- 
cidents, and  descriptions,  from  the  living  world  of  his  own 
experience,  and  which,  for  a  man  of  his  active  powers  of 
fancy  and  imagination,  made  it  unnecessary  to  borrow  from 
others.  From  this  source  he  derived  the  original  and  psycho- 
logically rich,  creative  power,  for  which  he  is  so  much  admired ; 
and  this  makes  it  so  advantageous  to  be  made  acquainted,  as 
we  are  in  this  work,  with  his  friends,  particularly  those  with 
whom  he  was  on  the  most  intimate  footing,  and  whose  portraits 
are  exhibited  in  his  works. 

With  respect  to  the  execution  of  the  work  itself,  we  may  say 
that  the  author  has  these  important  qualifications;  a  fervent 
and  noble  admiration  of  the  great  subject  whose  portrait  it 
professes  to  give  ;  a  just  and  keen  appreciation  of  the  vast  and 
various  powers  that  were  united  to  make  up  so  rare  a  man — 
and  a  profound  and  discriminating  acquaintance  with  all  his  va- 
riegated creations.  We  must  object,  however,  to  the  long- 
winded  disquisitions  on  the  several  productions  of  Richter's 
genius  with  which  we  are  presented,  and  of  which  the  third 
volume  almost  entirely  consists.  In  a  professedly  biographi- 
cal work,  this  is  too  great  an  aberration  from  the  historical  to 
the  critical.  To  this  objection  it  may  be  added,  that  the  style 
too  frequently  runs  into  an  enervated  amplification,  is  too  dif- 
fuse and  flowery,  and  is  plenteously  besprinkled  with  long 
compoimd  words,  of  the  most  arbitrary  construction,  which  do 
not  enhance  the  grace  or  perspicuity  of  the  periods.     The 
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lengthiness  objected  to,  we  may  inform  such  of  our  readers  as 
are  ignorant  thereof,  is  a  habit,  we  may  say  a  defect,  of  the 
German  pen,  which  is  the  nearest  type,  in  rerum  naturd,  of 
the  perpetuum  mobile.  Set  it  once  in  motion,  and  it  will  out- 
last in  activity  the  term  of  a  chancery  suit,  or  a  cycle  of 
Russian  winters.  It  is  a  blessing  that  death,  generally  before 
the  termination  of  the  liberal  allowance  of  three-score  years  and 
ten,  carries  the  assiduous  scribes  off  the  stage,  or,  in  theology, 
and  every  other  ology,  there  would  remain  nothing  to  exer- 
cise any  other  pen,  saving  the  nothingness  of  the  nothing  itself, 
to  declaim  upon.  We  must  add,  that  the  work  is  disfigured 
with  several  errors  of  the  press,  and  the  expression  of  sundry 
opinions  unfavourable  to  many  of  Jean  Paul's  distinguished 
contemporaries,  in  which  the  ardent  admiration  of  his  great 
relative  sometimes,  we  think,  misleads  the  author. 

In  despite  of  these  objections,  however,  the  work  is  one  of 
great  merit  and  lasting  value,  as  the  most  interesting  and 
most  comprehensive  publication  relating  to  so  celebrated  a 
man,  and  is  indispensable  to  every  one  who  would  possess  the 
fullest  particulars  of  his  life,  genius,  and  immortal  remains. 

Whatever  may  be  the  popular  estimation  in  his  own  country 
of  the  writings  of  Jean  Paul — and  it  is  one  of  no  cold  or  nar- 
row character — the  critical  world  seems  there  divided  about  it. 
But  the  proper  period  for  a  calm  and  philosophical  decision 
on  his  merits,  seems  not  yet  to  have  arrived  there.  The 
interested  and  excited  views  taken  by  the  learned  men  of 
his  time,  the  spirit  of  partizanship  that  reigned  during  his  life, 
are  still  existent.  In  the  volumes  before  us  will  be  found 
abundant  proofs  of  this  stale  of  things.  Many  judgments  by 
men  of  no  mean  importance  in  the  world  of  letters,  who  were 
opposed  to  him — particularly  Nicolai,  Merkel,  the  Schlegels, 
and,  later,  L.  Tieck — as  well  as  of  his  friends  Herder,  Wie- 
land,  Gorres,  and  others,  might  be  cited.  But  these  would 
be  of  no  avail  to  us;  the  jury  would  be  found  to  be  so  at 
variance,  that  it  must  be  dismissed,  and  appeal  for  verdict 
made  to  another  tribunal. 

Away  from  the  contagious  and  obscuring  power  of  such 
strife  in  this  country,  after  a  thorough  investigation  and  calm 
consideration  of  his  works,  we  may  pronounce  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  high,  original,  and  most  fertile  genius,  consti- 
tuting an  epoch  in  his  native  literature — not  free,  like  Shak- 
speare,  in  the  artistic  elaboration  of  his  works,  from  some 
faults,  at  times  prominent  (shall  we  say  it?)  to  offensiveness ; 
but  whose  writings  will  make,  on  every  qualified  reader,  a 
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most  profound  and  exalting  impression;  and  which,  while 
fancy,  wit,  humour,  vigorous  intellect,  a  large  and  loving 
heart,  a  capacious  soul,  with  power,  like  a  mirror,  of  reflecting 
equally  the  vast  and  the  minute— the  humblest  flower  of  the 
field, — the  sun  that  warms  systems,  and  the  stars  that  adorn 
them, — while  these  are  prized  as  they  should  be,  w  ill  never  be 
forgotten  by  mankind. 

The  man  himself  was  made  up  of  grand  and  noble  materials, 
anddisplayed,  in  a  somewhat  trying  anddiversified  life,  elements 
of  goodness  and  power  that  will  ever  be  estimable.  What  these 
were,  and  how  they  urged  him  to  action  in  his  struggles  through 
this  sphere,  we  shall  now,  within  what  space  we  have,  endea- 
vour to  show. 

Jean  Paul  Frietlerich  Richter  (we  write  the  mere  name  with 
sentiments  of  love  and  reverence)  was  born  the  i?  1st  of  May, 
1763,  at  ^^'onsiedel,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountain  range,  known  as  the  Fichtelgebirge, 
adjoining  Bohemia.  His  grandfather,  Johann  Kichter,  of 
whom  we  know  little  more  than  that  he  was  eminently  pious 
and  poor,  was  rector  of  the  school  at  Neustadt  am  Culm. 
At  the  church  of  Neustadt  they  still  point  out  a  bench  be- 
hind the  organ,  where  every  Sunday  he  knelt  to  pray.  His 
father,  Johann  Christian  Richter,  was  assistant-schoolmaster 
and  organist,  and  subsequently  clergyman,  of  VVonsiedel.  His 
mother  was  daughter  of  Johann  Paul  Kuhn,  clothier  of  Hof, 
a  small  town  about  twenty  English  miles  further  north.  His 
father  had  great  musical  talent,  was  admired  as  the  composer 
of  some  excellent  church  music,  and  prized  as  a  cheerful 
and  witty  social  companion.  By  his  touching  and  animated 
sermons,  he  won  the  affections  of  his  neighbours,  and,  finally, 
of  his  bride,  who  brought  him  a  respectable  property. 

When  Jean  Paul  was  two  years  old,  he  removed  with  his 
father,  who  had  been  presented  with  it  as  a  better  living,  to 
the  village  of  Jodiz,  near  Hof,  and  remained  there  till  his  13th 
year.  VVe  must  pass  over  his  early  youthful  years,  to  others  of 
a  larger  and  more  universal  significance,  because  our  space  is 
restricted;  and  notwithstanding  that  the  portraiture  of  them, 
as  given  by  Spazier,  is  peculiarly  fascinating,  being  chiefly  bor- 
rowed from  the  autobiographical  fragment  above  mentioned, 
and  rich  in  Richter's  chaiacteristic  expressions  and  attractions. 
Among  the  delightful  sketciies  there  given,  is  the  description  of 
the  great  family-room,  in  winter,  where,  near  the  stove,  were 
the  murmuring  pigeoiis,  and  against  the  windows  the  cajjes  with 
/inches  ;  that  ot  the  maidservant  in  the  evening,  seated  at  her 
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distaff,  with  a  blazing  resinous  pine-splint  instead  of  a  candle, 
*'  dishinrr  up  for  herself  self-forced  ananas  of  terrific  popular 
tales  ;"  of  his  sitting  in  the  summer  after  supper,  in  the  open 
air,  in  the  court-yard  of  the  parsonage  house  encircled  with 
walls;  of  the  children  in  their  night  clothes,  hopping  about, 
and  playing  in  the  sweet  eventide,  like  the  screeching  swallows 
above  them;  of  the  lively  yearly  fair  at  Hof;  the  gifts  of  his 
relations  at  the  Trinity  festivals ;  of  his  stretching  his  little 
hands  through  the  bars  of  the  yard  gate,  to  the  blue-eyed 
Augustine,  when  at  night  she  drove  home  the  cows  from  the 
meadows,  for  his  strict  father  would  not  allow  the  limits  of  the 
court  to  be  passed ;  of  all  the  animation  and  happiness  of  the 
recurring  household  fetes.  All  these,  and  many  other  de- 
lightful domestic  occurrences,  are  recorded  in  a  style  replete 
with  humour,  naivete  and  childlike  loveliness;  and  we  see,  in 
the  tender  boy,  the  germs  of  those  powers  that  were  hereafter 
displayed  in  the  man,  and  made  him  so  singular,  so  distin- 
guished, and  so  engaging  a  being. 

In  his  thirteenth  year,  he  again  removed  with  his  father  to 
Schwarzenbach  on  the  Saale,  the  living  of  which  was  superior 
to  that  of  Jodiz,  although  at  both  it  was  most  insufficient. 
His  education,  which  the  father  had  negligently  superintended 
at  the  latter  place,  was  here  quite  discontinued,  and  the  boy 
was  left  entirely  to  himself;  as  from  accumulated  debts,  (which 
from  their  poverty  both  at  Wonsiedel  and  Jodiz,  is  not  sur- 
prising), the  poor  parent  lost  all  heart,  and  withdrew  himself 
much  from  his  family.  To  the  blue-eyed  Augustine,  the  love 
of  the  ten-years-old  boy,  a  Catherine  succeeded  at  Schwar- 
zenbach. The  mysterious,  but  unconscious  impulses  of  his 
young  and  innocent  heart,  led  to  many  gentle  love  scenes,  and 
he  has  recorded  one  kiss,  stolen  in  all  haste,  the  recollection 
of  which  moved  him  in  older  days. 

"  One  little  kiss  and  no  more  I  But  in  the  dark,  and  behind  the 
closed  eyelids,  the  fireworks  of  life  are  enkindled  for  a  moment,  and 
then  are  over.  However  I  have  not  forgotten  it,  the  never  to  be  for- 
gotten !  It  was  the  first  true  kiss,  and  I  believe  the  lasu  I  had  to 
content  myself  for  the  future  with  a  telegraphic  expression  of  my 
love." 

We  read  with  considerable  interest  the  account  of  his  first 
communion,  and  the  description  of  his  enjoyments  at  the 
public  school,  to  which  he  was  now  sent,  though  he  did 
not  here  find  the  advantages  he  had  anticipated,  or  that 
which  satisfied  his  inward  craving  for  knowledge  and  ad- 
vancement.     But  what   he    highly    prized   was  now  acces- 
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sible, — a  rich  treasure  of  works  in  various  classes  of  litera- 
ture. His  readiiij^  previously  had  been  confined  to  sundry 
miserable  roiiiances,  of  the  first  half  of  the  eij^hteenth 
century,  which  he  had  secretly  abstracted  from  his  father's 
stores,  who  stood  Jis  a  Cerberus,  at  what,  however,  Jean  Paul 
considered  the  very  pates  of  heaven.  The  entire  seclusion  of 
his  youth  from  all  llie  outward  living  world,  had  driven  him 
to  the  dead  world  of  books  :  from  these  he  heaped  up  a  vast 
accumulation  of  knowledge  of  the  most  diversifiea  character. 

At  this  period  benjan  his  system,  continued  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  of  making  extremely  copious  extracts  of  all  he  read.  In 
his  15th  year  he  had  already  nearly  300  quarto  sheets  of  such 
materials,  and  they  grew  with  his  years  to  an  almost  incredible 
amount.  At  the  commencement,  they  were  made  chiefly  from 
philosophical  and  theological  works.  In  the  first  two  volumes 
of  his  bulky  collection,  among  others,  are  some  thus  headed: 
"  On  the  harmony  between  Natural  and  the  Christian  reli- 
gion." "  On  the  shortness  of  youthful  life."  "  What  elo- 
quence is."  "  On  the  operations  of  the  devil."  "  All  reason 
is  eternal.'*  "  On  Ideas."  "  On  the  Spinozistic  Deity."  *'  How 
the  soul  thinks."  "What  beauty  is."  "On  innate  Ideas,"  &c. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed,  notwithstanding  his  having  been  early 
destined  for  the  Church,  that  his  religious  opinions  had  then  a 
strong  bias  to  the  side  of  heterodoxy.  This  state  of  doubt  and 
opposition  is  not  unprecedented  in  young  minds.  With  the 
acquisition  of  historical  and  scientific  facts,  and  the  impressions 
of  the  thousand-fold  communications  of  the  senses,  the  reflec- 
tive faculty  acquires  a  disproportionate  vigour,  and  often  over- 
lays the  principle  of  faith.  The  intellectual  power  relegates 
the  moral.  The  youth  brings  the  dead  logical  forms  of  the 
understanding,  which  can  deal  only  with  the  outward  and  the 
worldly,  to  the  estimation  and  proof  of  spiritual  and  eternal 
truths,  and  fails,  necessarily,  in  their  demonstration.  Nor  is 
this  doubting  always  reprehensible,  though  to  be  regretted, 
because  it  infers  truth  to  bet  although  it  questions  the  truth- 
fulness of  that  which  is  then  presented.  Where  there  is  a 
loving  heart,  and  an  undeadened  conscience,  the  enquirer,  by 
divine  grace  and  assistance,  will  be  led  out  of  this  state  of 
doubt,  into  one  of  rejoicing  faith  and  reverence  for  the  esta- 
blished and  consecrate.  Our  juvenile  doubter,  Jean  Paul, 
outlived  this  period  of  cold  unbelief,  and  gave  subsequent 
proofs  that  the  great  Christian  doctrines  had  won  his  cordial 
and  confiding  assent. 

In  the  year  1779,  his  sixteenth  year,  he  went  to  the  gym- 
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nasium  of  the  Bavarian  town  of  Hof,  and  here  he  made  con- 
siderable progress,  although  the  provision  for  a  thorough  in- 
tellectual and  moral  education  was  very  indifferent.  History, 
for  example,  was  a  mere  dead  register  of  names  and  events, 
having  no  attraction  or  grace,  and  geography,  a  dry  catalogue 
of  places;  which  produced  in  Jean  Paul  an  utter  distaste  for 
these  studies,  the  neglect  of  which  he  felt  some  time  after. 
Although  at  first  little  regarded  by  his  school -fellows,  as  he  yet 
carried  much  of  a  rustic  air  about  with  him,  he  soon  won  a 
sort  of  spiritual  rule  over  them  by  his  greater  information, 
and  his  cheerful  communicative  disposition.  He  cultivated 
their  society,  and  discoursed  with  them  at  every  opportunity, 
in  fact  he  was  a  talker  on  every  occasion,  conversing  freely,  quite 
unconcerned  whether  before  the  best  auditory.  He  says  himself, 
"  It  is  all  the  same  to  me,  before  what  company  1  pour  out 
my  thoughts  and  opinions,  or  what  may  be  lost  or  misunder- 
stood of  my  objervations ;  I  seek  only  to  give  utterance  to  my 
own  inner  being." 

His  father  died  in  this  year,  leaving  behind,  his  widow,  five 
sons,  and  considerable  debts  ;  and  the  result  of  this  event  for 
the  young  scholar,  was  a  ten  years'  struggle  with  the  bitterest 
poverty.  The  parents  of  the  mother  died  soon  after,  leaving 
no  property. 

The  desire  of  becoming  an  author  manifested  itself  in  him 
as  early  as  the  year  1780,  to  which  we  have  now  arrived,  when, 
in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  wrote  two  essays,  entitled,  "  How 
our  conception  of  God  arises,"  and  "  On  the  harmony  between 
true  and  erroneous  propositions."  There  are  also  of  the  same 
date,  several  unfinished  papers  on  subjects  of  Natural  History, 
by  the  study  of  which  he  was  probably  drawn  off  and  secured 
from  the  contagion  of  the  sentimental  influenza,  which  never 
attacked  him,  so  prevalent  at  that  time  in  Germany,  generated 
by  the  perusal  of  The  Sorrows  of  IVertery  Siegwarty  and 
other  similar  productions." 

*'  Under  the  influence  of  a  lofty  and  engrossing  idea,"  he  said  some- 
time afterwards,  "  be  it  passionate  or  purely  scientific,  we  find  our- 
selves, like  the  diver  in  his  bell,  sheltered  from  the  waves  of  the  im- 
mense ocean  that  surrounds  us."  And  elsewhere,  "  He  who  finds 
wiihin  himself  peace  and  copiousness  of  ideas,  will  not  seek  enjoy- 
ment out  of  himself;  every  movement,  even  the  corporeal,  would  be 
guflicieni  to  overthrow  his  cup  full  of  nectar." 

From  this  period,  his  labours  as  an  author,  for  forty-five 
years,  may  be  said  never  to  have  been  discontintied.  Mean- 
while his  voluminous  extract  books  had  so  increased,  that  at 
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Easter  1781,  he  had  already  twelve  quarto  volumes  of  them, 
and,  to  command  a  ready  survey  of  their  contents,  he  had  been 
compelled  to  prepare  an  extensive  alphabetical  index  of  their 
pa^es.  Among  those  with  whose  writings  he  became  ac- 
quainted at  this  time,  was  Theodore  Gottlieb  Hippel,  (born 
1741,  died  1796),  a  jurist  at  Konigsberg,  and  intimate  friend 
of  the  great  Kant ;  whose  humorous  works,  Veber  die  Ehey 
Ueber  die  burgerliche  V^rbesserung  der  Weibe^  &c.  perhaps 
take  the  first  rank  in  this  class  of  writings.  It  is  obvious  that 
Jean  Paul  made  him  his  model,  and  that  his  views  and  modes 
of  representation  were,  in  very  many  points,  modified  by  his 
great  pre<lecessor. 

In  1781  he  went  to  the  university  of  Leipsig,  where  he  felt 
himself  as  in  a  wilderness,  abandoned  by  all  human  society, 
and  had  to  struggle  against  the  boa  constrictor  folds  of  his 
ever  increasing  poverty.  Of  all  the  professors  at  this  place, 
Plattner  and  Morus  most  won  his  esteem.  The  first  had,  in 
his  aphoristic,  sententious  nianner,  much  similarity  to  Richter. 
Among  the  many  works  which  \\\  this  cily  of  books  came  into 
his  hands,  were  those  of  Rousseau,  which  particularly  charmed 
him,  and  to  whom  he  felt  himself  related  in  a  sort  of  spiritual 
brotherhood. 

With  the  end  of  the  year  1781, as  the  deep  poverty  of  his 
family  still  increased,  the  care  of  providing  for  his  scanty  wants 
fell  exclusively  on  himself.  He  sought  to  assist  himself  by 
tutorship,  but  in  this  he  failed,  and  partly  from  necessity, 
partly  from  inclination,  he  determined  to  commence  author- 
ship. 

"  As  I  do  not  knotv  how  to  provide  myself  oiherwise,'*  he  writes  to 
a  friend,  "  I  will  write  books.  1  will  leach  ihe  public,  lo  be  enabled 
to  study  for  myself  ut  the  university.  1  will  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  getting  me  out  of  this  wretched  miry 
hollow  lane." 

Of  the  advantages  of  authorship,  he  afterwards  wittily  said: 
"  .\  man  who  becomes  an  author,  seldom  hangs  himself:  for  this  rea- 
son the  eldest  sons  of  English  peers  should  make  the  press  groan  with 
their  works.  For  if  a  man  wakes  early,  he  has  then  an  object  before 
him,  and  consequently  a  reason,  for  getting  up." 

A  whole  year  however  passed,  before  the  work  of  twelve 
sheets  was  completed.  This  was  the  second  part  of  his  Green" 
land  Lawsuits. 

This  first-born  of  our  great  author  was  a  satirical  work, 
in  which  the  wit  is  conspicuous,  and  to  the  birth  of  which,  the 
writings  of  Seneca,  whose  sentiments  and  style  at  that  time 
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much  attracted  him,  with  Pope's  IJunciad,  and  Erasmus,  had 
contributed.  He,  however,  did  not  yet  feel  himself  on  his 
right  path. 

"  With  my  future  books,"  he  writes,  "  I  will  earn  more  money  and 
less  censure.  My  work  is  too  juvenile  to  become  old.  Moreover, 
ihougb  the  file  brings  out,  it  begets  no  beauties,  and  not  only  the 
poet  but  his  poem  must  be  born  and  not  made.  Criticism  diminishes 
the  number  of  the  faults,  but  also  that  of  the  beauties.  And  finally, 
if  the  book  is  a  bad  satire  upon  others,  insomuch  is  it  the  best  upon 
myself.'' 

Previous  to  this,  he  had  written  another  small  work,  which, 
like  his  predecessor  Erasmus,  he  had  entitled  TTie  Praise  of 
Folly.  These  efforts  his  confidential  friends  approved  of 
highly,  and  one  of  them,  professor  Seidlitz,  engaged  to  pro- 
cure a  publisher  for  them.  Now  was  his  heaven  opened,  and 
there  was  no  end  of  his  jubilate.  He  was  considerably  in  debt, 
and  by  the  produce  of  the  copyright  hoped  to  free  himself 
from  its  trammels,  and  to  have  some  small  sum  left.  So  san- 
guine was  he,  that  he  immediately  set  off'  for  Hof,  to  his 
mother,  unfolded  to  her  his  visions  of  golden  mountains,  and 
without  visiting  any  of  his  old  friends  in  the  neighbourhood, 
hastened  back  to  Leipsig,  to  touch  his  beautiful  ducats.  But 
the  course  of  authorship,  like  that  of  love,  "  never  did  run 
smooth."  Fortune  had  destined  otherwise.  Seidlitz  had  not 
succeeded  in  finding  a  publisher,  and  the  manuscript  was  re- 
turned to  him  without  the  ducats  ! 

This  was  a  bitter  trial,  in  the  career  of  our  poor  but  noble- 
minded  Jean  Paul,  in  whom,  however,  the  All-wise  had  laid 
heroic  elements  for  combat  and  triumph.  "Great  men,"  he 
has  said,  "  have  formed  themselves  in  the  forums  of  freedom, 
in  schools  of  trials  and  crosses,  in  academies  of  scientific  peave., 
not  in  schools  of  war.  Socrates  learnt  not  from  his  campaigns 
to  oppose  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  to  drain  with  tranquillity  his 
hemlock  cup."  He  was  at  first  gloomy  and  irritated,  and 
upon  the  point  of  abjuring  all  authorship  for  ever.  But  in  a 
few  days  a  total  alteration  took  place.  A  spirit  of  the  loftiest 
determination  and  fortitude  was  awakened  in  him.  The  pre- 
viously faint-hearted  lonely  student,  assumed  a  firm  look,  he 
felt  himself  to  be  a  man  that  would  no  more  look  out  for 
foreign  aid,  inasmuch  as  he  was  determined  no  longer  to  need 
it,  and  resolved  at  all  cost  to  be  his  own  deliverer.  The  change 
in  the  inner  man  shewed  itself  in  his  exterior.  He  had  shirts 
made  a  In  Hamlet,  with  open  collar  and  breast,  let  his  flowing 
hair  hang  uncut  on  his  shoulders,  and  the  style  of  his  apparel, 
carried  to  the  eccentric, signified  him  to  beone  that  wouldhence- 
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forth  live  according  to  hU  own  fashion.  *•  I  knew  it,"  he  writes 
subsequently  to  Spazier,  "  I  felt  an  invincible  presentiment 
then,  in  Leipsig,  that  I  should  carry  my  point,  to  live  an  in- 
dependent author,  without  any  official  appointment." 

In  this  conviction,  he  wrote  the  first  part  of  his  Greenland 
iMtrxuity  which  cost  him  much  pains  and  many  sleepless  nights,- 
a  work  consisting  of  several  satirical  essays*  "  On  Authorship 
from  necessity,"  "  On  the  Weaknesses  of  Theologians,"  "  On 
the  Pride  o£ Ancestry,"  "On  Women,"  &c.  abounding  in  wit 
and  humour,  with  some  dash  of  misanthropy,  and  with  an  over- 
flowing richness  of  antitheses  and  images,  in  which  the  intoxica^ 
ted  author  seems  to  revel.  He  made  the  round  of  all  the  Leipsig 
booksellers  with  his  manuscript ;  no  one  would  accept  it.  He 
sent  it  to  Voss  of  Berlin,  the  publisher  of  Hippel's  works,  who 
agreed  to  give  him  fifteen  louis-d'ors  for  it,  and  requested  him 
immediately  to  forward  the  continuation.  He  now  paid  his 
debts,  and  hired  a  small  garden  house,  in  which  he  might  un- 
interruptedly finish  the  second  volume.  This  advantageous 
change  in  his  domestic  economy,  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  his 
mind,  and  this  second  part  exhibits  a  more  tempered  and 
genial  character. 

Another  plague  now  visited,  and,  for  a  long  time  persecuted 
him,  which  he  calls  his  "  apparel-martyrdom."  By  his  ex- 
posed throat,  and  eccentric  costume,  he  had  incurred  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Philisteis,  which  went  so  far,  that  they  would  not 
live  in  the  same  street  with  him,  that  they  might  not  behold 
him  from  their  windows.  This  occurred  in  Leipsig.  In 
meaner  Hof  the  warfare  was  still  more  bitter.  His  unclothed 
neck  excited  horror,  and  the  want  of  a  tail  was  considered  an 
unpardonable  offence.  I  he  capricious  edict  of  fashion  had 
already  began  to  banish  the  use  of  these  ap[)endages  in  Leipsig, 
but  in  retired  Hof  they  still  flourished  in  full  bloom.  They 
there  preserved  their  station  ten  years  longer,  firm  in  the  re- 
spect and  the  necks  of  their  wearers,  until,  like  many  other 
senseless  things,  they  were  expelled  by  the  Brutus  and  Titus 
coiff'ures  of  the  revolutionary  soldiers.  His  friends  interceded 
with  him,  but  the  more  they  urged  him  the  more  determined 
he  remained.  Some  years  after,  he  conformed  to  the  world's 
usages  in  his  dress,  but  he  maintained,  even  then,  that  the 
youth,  who  in  a  similar  case  would  not  have  done  as  he  did, 
gave  no  promise  of  an  energetic  and  independent  manhood. 

His  second  volume  of  Greenland  ImicsuUs  appeared  in  1782, 
for  which  he  received  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars. 
It  was  not  so  well  received  by  the  public,  and  Voss  declined 
to  publish  any  more  of  his  writings  at  present.     He  sent  to 
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most  of  the  distinguished  men  at  Leipsig,  a  copy  of  his  work, 
with  an  accompanying  letter.  He  received  no  reply.  He  still 
however  retained  his  self-dependence  and  hope  in  the  future. 
He  commenced  again  in  good  spirits,  and  wrote  other  essays 
similarto  those  published.  There  appeared  in  1784,  in  a  Leipsig 
periodical,  a  notice  of  his  book,  wherein  the  writer  says,  **  the 
constant  effort  to  be  witty,  so  impels  the  author,  that  we  do 
not  doubt  the  perusal  of  it  will  at  the  beginning  excite  so  much 
disgust  in  every  rational  reader,  as  to  compel  him  to  lay  down 
the  book."  This  attack  he  disregarded,  and  wrote  on  hopefully 
and  earnestly.  In  a  subsequent  work  he  humorously  says, — 

"Critics  discharge  tlieir  bile,  by  preference,  against  writers  of 
genius,  who  endure  their  attacks  most  patiently  ;  even  as  people  de- 
posit their  dirt  and  rubbish  more  frequently  before  public  edifices, 
such  as  an  hotel-de-ville,  a  theatre,  a  church,  rather  than  against 
private  houses." 

It  was  probably  with  such  reflections  as  these,  which  we 
find  elsewhere,  that  he  strengthened  himself. 

*'JVspairis  a  suicide  of  the  heart,  and  as  in  Silesia  they  bury 
those  who  have  destroyed  themselves  with  their  faces  downwards,  man 
the  prey  of  despair,  lets  his  face  fall  to  the  earth,  with  which  he  is  not 
yet  mingled,  instead  of  lifting  it  to  heaven  which  he  has  lost,  heaven 
which  is  and  will  always  be  open  to  him.  Raise  thyself,  terrestial 
worm,  lift  thy  looks,  feeble  altom,  to  something  higher  and  more 
serene,  than  thy  place  of  sojourn  ;  tranquillity,  and  not  pleasure,  is  thy 
duty ;  let  it  be  constantly  thy  Jiim.  In  a  soul  full  of  sorrow  and  bitter- 
ness, an  oppressive  and  gloomy  air  stifles  every  intellectual  flower 
and  all  moral  development.  Let  our  hearts  open  themselves  to  a 
tender  melancholy,  and  not  to  black  chagi-in  and  abasement,  like 
the  flower  that  unfolds  itself  to  the  dew,  but  shuts  itself  against  the 
rain." 

The  cold  acceptation  of  his  book  by  Weisse,  Meissner,  Lich- 
tenberg,  and  other  literati ;  the  rejection  of  his  manuscript  by 
all  the  booksellers  to  whom  he  sent  it,  with  humble  but  press- 
ing solicitations;  added  to  the  ever-pressing  burthen  of  his 
pecuniary  circumstances,  at  last  somewhat  impaired  his  firm- 
ness, and  he  had  to  struggle  stoutly  with  fits  of  hypochondria 
that  repeatedly  attacked  him.  Against  these  attacks  he  en- 
deavoured to  strengthen  himself  by  the  composition  of  another 
work,  which  he  never  published,  and  which  he  denominated 
his  Andachtsbuchle'm  (Little  Book  of  Devotion).  "  What 
is  poverty,"  he  says,  "  and  what  is  he  that  repines  under  it  ? 
The  pain  is  but  as  that  of  piercing  a  maiden's  ears  when  you 
suspend  jewels  in  the  wound."  In  vol.  ii.  p.  113,  Spazier 
gives  us  extracts  from  this  work,  which  we  are  obliged  to  omit, 
w.th  much  regret. 
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At  last,  in  November  1784,  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
Leipsig  privately,  as  he  saw  no  other  way  of  avoiding;  the  de- 
mands of  his  landlord  and  other  claimants.  Tins  was  a  painful 
determination  for  him;  the  injustice  of  which  he  was  conscious 
of,  but  which,  from  his  extreme  need,  he  was  compelled  to 
adopt.  He  went  to  Hof,  to  his  mother's,  where  he  resided  till 
1789,  in  the  strictest  retirement.  He  lived  here  with  her  and 
several  of  his  brothers  in  one  room.  They  felt  the  most  ex- 
treme degree  of  want;  the  merest  necessaries  of  life  could  not 
always  be  obtained.  The  prisoner's  allowance  of  bread  and 
water,  as  he  himself  says,  was  not  theirs,  as  the  first  was  often 
not  procurable.  In  later  years,  at  a  more  richly  provided 
table,  he  often  selected  the  common  lettuce,  which  he  ate  with 
dry  bread,  as  a  memorial  of  the  bread  of  affliction  that  he  had 
eaten  in  the  hours  of  their  poverty,  when  bread  and  salad  was 
the  principal  family  meal.  He  relates  to  us,  that  when  occasion- 
ally a  guilder  came  into  the  impoverished  household  exchequer, 
the  jubilee  was  a  frantic  one,  and  the  inmates  were  ready  to 
smash  all  the  windows,  in  the  extravagance  of  their  joy.  In  one 
of  his  letters  to  his  friend  Oertel,  he  requests  the  loan  of  a  guil- 
der, and  promises  to  visit  him,  "  when  he  has  a  pair  of  boots, 
which  in  those  days  a  man  could  no  more  think  of  doing 
without,  when  he  went  abroad,  than  he  could  dispense  with 
his  feet." 

He  laboured  unceasingly  at  his  extracts  and  new  essays, 
which  were  chiefly  satirical,  and  which  he  again  offered  to  the 
booksellers,  but  in  vain.  Herder  had  not  condescended  to  an- 
swer three  pressing  letters  which  Uichter  had  sent,  with  his 
manuscript,  although  subsequently  the  most  cordial  friendship 
united  them.  FromW'ieland  also,  two  letters  met  with  the  same 
fate.  His  acquaintances  and  connexions  in  Hof,  were  mostly 
opposed  to  him,  as  he  had  not  yet  relinquished  his  offensive 
costume,  and  by  his  repeated  keen  witticisms,  he  had  excited 
the  animosity  ot  others.  'I'hese  circumstances,  and  his  poverty, 
which  betrayed  itself  in  his  exterior,  shut  him  out  from  the  select 
society  of  official  personages,  who  represented  the  great  world 
in  Hof. 

In  1787  he  accepted  the  place  of  tutor  in  a  family  of  a 
nobleman  in  the  vicinity,  'i  he  time  had  now  arrived  when 
he  was  to  see  some  of  his  late  writings,  which  he  had  fruitlessly 
offered  to  so  many  booksellers,  published.  Some  discussion 
took  place  as  to  the  form,  and  some  as  to  the  title,  under  which 
the  work  should  appear.  At  last  ihat  oi' Select i(ms  from  the 
papers  of  the  Decilj  was  determined  upon,  but  it  was  two 
years  before  it  was  finally  printed  by  Beckmann  of  Gera. 
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At  this  time,  he  framed  his  Mitworterbuchi  or  collection 
of  synonymous  terms,  (of  which  he  made  great  use  in  all  his 
later  works,)  where  he  might  find  the  most  striking  expres- 
sions he  required.  In  this,  for  example,  for  the  phrase  besser 
werderii  (to  improve,)  he  had  also  genesen,  znheilen,  heil  teev 
den,  grilnen,  reifen,  erstarken,  anz'iehen,  JlUgge  werden,  vor- 
riicken,  &c.  In  like  manner,  for  the  word  verschlimmerungt 
(deterioration)  he  had  one  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and  for 
sterben  (to  die)  two  hundred  different  terms. 

At  the  end  of  1789,  he  returned  again  to  his  mother's  at 
Hof,  on  the  relinquishment  of  his  tutorship.     He  abandoned 
now  his  singular  garb,  maintained  himself  in  social  assem- 
blages like  other  men,  and  was  cheerfully  received  in  the  best 
societies  of  the  place.     His  accomplished  performance  on  the 
harpsichord,  his  fascinating  manners,  and  his  complete  mastery 
over  the  female  heart,  made  him  a  universal  favourite  with  the 
gentler  sex.     But  in  the  following  year,  his  pecuniary  circum- 
stances compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  these  circles,  now 
become  by  him    so    prized,   and    to    resume  his  office  of 
teacher  in  his  old  residence  of  Schwarzenbach.     The  school 
which  he  superintended  here,  was  a  source  of  happiness  and 
credit  to  him.     How  he  fulfilled  his  duty,  the  whole  system  of 
education,  and   what  brilliant  consequences  were  the  result, 
may  be  seen  in  vol.  iii.  p.  15.    This  office  it  was  that  awakened 
the  long  entertained,  but  obscure  notion,  of  writing  a  peda- 
gogic romance.     He  intended  elevating  the  outward  reality 
of  his  school  to  the  ideal,  and  making  it  the  subject  of  a  new 
work.     Here  he  wrote  his  Schoolmaster  JVuz,  with  several 
of  his  smaller  pieces.  The  first  was  the  type  of  the  whole  series 
of  romances  so  soon  to  be  poured  forth  from  his  pen.     The 
greatest  part  of  the  incidents  of  this  work,  are  taken    from 
Richter's  own  youth,  as  may  be  said  also  of  many  of  his  later 
romances.     His  social  relations  in   Schwarzenbach  were  of  a 
most  agreeable  nature;  he  also  visited  weekly  his  friends,  male 
and  female,  at  Hof.     In  the  former  town  he  formed  a  cordial 
intimacy  with  one  fair  inhabitant  that,  at  one  time  promised 
to  pass  into  a  closer  relationship.    From  a  letter  extant  to  her, 
it  is  evident  that  the  incidents  of  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  FMein,  are  only  an  enlargement  of  its  substance. 
She  was,  it  appears,  of  humble  station,  but  worthy  of  a  better 
lot.     Without  any  extensive  intellectual  culture,  it  appears  to 
have  been  her  fortune,  like  that  of  so  many  others  in  small  pro- 
vincial towns,   to  be  destined  to  wear  out  her  life  in   all  the 
slavery  and  hardship  of  the   heaviest  household   drudgery. 
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ilevultin^  at  this   destination,  Jean  Paul  breaks  out  in   the 
tbilowin<r  terms. 

"  Thy  spring  also  has  had  few  flowers  and  many  clouds,  and  thou 
art,  as  all  thy  sisterhood,  like  the  soft  berries,  that  by  the  rude  hand  of 
man  are,  at  the  same  time,  plucked  off  and  crushed.  Thy  heart  has 
never  had  anything  warmer  or  better  than  the  crimson  stream  within 
it ;  and  thy  head  no  loftier  visions  than  those  of  the  pillow  on  which 
it  reposed.  Thy  sweet  petals  expand  themselves  only  to  scenih^ss 
chalice  leaves,  to  become  mere  bouey  vessels  for  man,  who  requires  in 
you  neither  head  nor  heart,  but  only  rude  working  fingers,  running  feet, 
sweat-drops,  and  wearied  arms.  For  you  the  whole  wide  heavens  are 
shrivelled  together  for  a  mere  weaving  hut,  or  bacon  or  wood-loft;  the 
sun  himself  becomes  a  mere  suspended  room-warmer,  and  the  moon 
a  cobler's  night-lamp  ;  your  gentle  souls  become  buried  in  the  vaulted 
fortress-cell  of  marriage,  till  death  mows  down  the  full-blown  plant, 
with  all  its  withered  buds." 

About  this  time,  the  fnnsible  Lodye^  an  unfinished  romance, 
was  written  by  Ricluer,  and  sent,  in  1792,  to  Moritz,  of  Ber- 
lin, who  pronounced  it  to  be  a  work  of  great  excellence,  "  be- 
yond even  Goethe,"  and  promised  to  find  him  a  publisher 
among  the  Berlin  booksellers.  He  offered  him  one  hundred 
ducats  for  the  book,  and  sent  thirty  immediately,  with  the  re- 
quest, that  Jean  Paul,  cost  what  it  would,  should  visit  him,  that 
he  might  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  author  of  so 
beautiful  atid  original  a  production. 

This  was  the  important  turning  point  in  his  fortunes  ;  for  it 
not  only  ierminnte<l  his  necessitous  condition,  but  introduced 
him  to  the  society  of  men  of  station  and  distinguished  talent ; 
an  advantage  he  had  so  much  desired,  and  which  it  was  so 
desirable  to  possess,  if  his  future  sketches  of  human  character 
should  travel  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  his  rustic  environ- 
ment. It  was  of  further  importance,  in  giving  him  confi- 
dence in  his  own  powers,  and  unfolded  the  direction  which 
they  must  take,  to  put  forth  their  manifestations  in  the 
most  striking  and  appropriate  manner.  Satires,  for  which  he 
hitherto  believed  himself  most  qualified,  were  now  relieved  by 
works  of  gentle  and  manly  sentiment,  presentations  of  an 
active  and  healthful  imagination,  and  enlarged  worldly  expe- 
rience. He  was  now  enabled  to  take  his  station  on  the  ground 
Nature  had  designed  for  him.  From  this  period  burst  forth 
from  him  those  full  rich  streams  of  love,  humour,  wit,  fancy, 
and  all  noble  and  human  sympathies,  that  had  hitherto  been 
closed  by  the  hard  frost  of  circumstances,  and  showed  them- 
selves in  the  Hesperus^  Fixlein,  and  Siehenkiis.  His  heart,  so 
lonj:  oppressed  and  crushed  down,  but  which  poverty  had  not 
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hardened,  nor  disappointment  cankered,  nor  despair  paralyzed, 
rose  strong  and  triumphant,  became  conscious  of  its  own  ful- 
ness, and  opened  itself  to  the  whole  surrounding  world.  Joy 
came  back  to  him  again,  led  by  Hope;  a  new  life  was  given 
to  him,  and  the  old,  desolate,  and  forbidden  one  left  behind 
him  for  ever. 

How  much  at  this  time  the  whole  inner  man  was  changed,  how 
his  earlier  sentiments,  frequently  approaching  to  misanthropy, 
had  assumed  a  milder  and  more  human  tone,  may  be  gathered 
from  many  passages  of  the  journal,  which  during  his  whole  life 
he  most  industriously  kept.  He  commemorates  therein  the  de- 
light he  felt  one  day,  at  this  period,  that  he  had  been  enabled  to 
assist  a  poor  mountaineer,  and  a  travelling  handicraftsman,  with 
money,  as  well  as  good  advice.  "  How  often,"  says  he,  **  will 
they  take  these  dollars  out  of  their  pockets,  and  consider  which 
of  their  long  privations  they  shall  relieve  with  them.  With 
what  pleasure  will  they  recollect  the  present  day,  and  the  un- 
expected dollar,  and  will  be  mindful  once  more  than  conmion 
to  them,  of  the  gracious  giver  of  all  good  gifts."  We  wish 
Herr  Spazier  had  favoured  us  with  more  of  these  passages,  so 
characteristic  of  the  man.  At  this  time  too,  the  pedestrian  ex- 
ercises, to  which  he  had  been  always  attached,  were  systemati- 
cally adopted.  His  Fixlein  was  almost  entirely  composed  in 
his  excursions  on  foot  between  Hof  and  Baireuth.  *'  Life," 
he  says,  "  if  one  always  sits  cowering  at  home,  cuts  too  deep 
furrows  in  the  hollow  lane  of  daily  procedure ;  man  should  at 
times  get  abroad ;  and  not  we  only,  but  the  earth  itself  would 
not  preserve  its  powers,  but  for  regular  daily  motion." 

He  returned  in  the  spring  of  1794  to  Hof,  after  four  years 
teaching  at  Schwarzenbach,  where  he  remained  with  his  mo- 
ther till  1796.  Here  he  gave  instruction  to  several  children 
in  the  town,  working  at  intervals  at  his  Fixlein,  Biographical 
Recreations^  and  Siebenkds.  Now  occurred  his  separation 
from  a  fair  inhabitant  of  Hof,  whom  he  had  selected  for  his 
bride ;  touching  which,  many  painful  letters  were  found  among 
his  papers.  The  lady  took  the  initiative  in  this,  and  a  more 
fortunate  man  led  her  home  as  his  wife.  She  later  took  her 
place  among  the  authoresses  of  Germany  as  a  writer  of  ro- 
mances. In  1795,  he  became  acquainted  with  another  female 
friend  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baireuth.  This  was  the  Polish 
princess  Lunowsky,  and  she  forms  the  first  link  in  that  great 
chain  of  women  of  rank  which,  from  this  epoch,  is  wound 
about  the  life  of  Jean  Paul.  Of  iicr  he  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  admiration  and  regard.  Later,  a  change  must  have  come 
over  the  spirit  of  the  dream  with  respect  to  this  connexion, 
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at  first  so  fascinatingly  attractive,  a&  he  subsequently  writes 
to  a  friend — "  The  advantat^es  of  our  association  with  a  prin- 
cess are,  that  one  acquires  thereby  the  opportunity  and  the 
courage  of  making  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  ladies  of 
her  suite." 

He  felt  the  oppressiveness  of  his  present  position  in  Hof, 
from  its  discordancy  with  his  yet  limited  means.  Perhaps, 
under  this  influence  it  was,  that,  although  his  later  writings 
had  displayed  a  finer  and  more  loving  mood,  his  satirical 
humour  would  still  frequently  break  forth.  His  friends  often 
objected  to  this.  "  You  know,"  was  his  reply,  *'  what  Addison 
relates  of  a  man  who,  like  Jupiter,  had  been  nursed  by  a  goat, 
and  on  that  account  felt  himself  constrained  in  his  manhood, 
when  alone  in  his  chambers,  to  give  a  leap  like  a  kid,  as  a  sort 
of  sacrifice  to  his  mixed  nature.  Like  him,  I  have  also  inhe- 
rited a  goat's  foot  instead  of  the  gout,  and  1  cannot  help,  for 
the  life  of  me,  from  cutting  a  caper  now  and  then  myself." 
He  took  more  earnest  advice  with  himself  upon  the  matter, 
however  ;  designedly  gave  play  to  this  goat's  foot  in  his  Sieberi' 
kdi :  and  then  took  farewell  of  it  forever.  With  the  com- 
mencement of  his  romance  of  Titan  began  the  second  and 
nobler  epoch  of  his  poetic  life. 

In  March  1796,  he  received  a  letter  from  a  lady  of  Wei- 
mar, signed  *'  Natalie,"  wherein  she  informed  him  that  she, 
Wieland,  Herder,  Knebel,  and  some  other  distinguished  per- 
sons resident  there,  were  quite  enchanted  with  his  last  works. 
"  Wieland,"  it  was  said,  "  calls  you  our  Yorick  and  Rabelais." 
In  May  he  learnt  that  the  sister  of  this  Natalie  was  at  Baireuth. 
He  hastened  to  pay  his  respects  to  her,  and  was  most  flatter- 
ingly received.  "  I  could,"  he  writes  to  his  friend  Otto,  "  be 
carried  about  here  as  a  wonder  of  the  world,  if  I  had  the 
time  for  it.  They  have  all  read  my  works,  and  I  have  pro- 
duced a  different  effect  to  that  in  Hof.  With  her,  particularly, 
everything  is  better  and  fairer  than  anywhere  else  ;  and  even 
as  with  her  two  nightingales,  when  she  sings  my  heart  is  so 
affected,  that  it  seems  ready,  like  theirs,  to  bin-st  from  my 
bosom."  Quite  enraptured  with  delight,  he  returned  to  Hof, 
and  found  there  a  second  letter  from  Natalie,  inviting  him  to 
Weimar.  In  June,  therefore,  he  set  out  on  foot,  with  an  at- 
tendant to  carry  his  luggage ;  and  on  the  journey,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  his  feelings,  saw  the  whole  heavens,  as  it  were, 
opened  to  his  gaze. 

At  last  he  arrived  at  Weimar,  "  that  city  of  God,"  as  he  calls 
it,  "  to  which,  from  my  youth  upwards  I  had  directed  my  e3'es 
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as  to  a  Keblah."  Here  his  reception  by  the  foremost  men  of 
his  native  land,  and  the  most  distinguished  women,  was  of  a 
highly  enthusiastic  kind,  and  surpassed  his  most  ardent  expecta- 
tions. On  reaching  the  walls,  a  dusty  and  humble  pedestrian, 
the  gate-keeper  told  him  that  the  Grand  Duke  had  given 
orders  at  all  the  gates,  that  he  should  be  immediately  informed 
of  his  arrival.  From  one  extreme  of  the  social  relations  of 
life  to  the  other,  he  passed  as  by  a  bound.  An  unpretending 
stranger,  entering  the  town  in  the  simplest  manner,  from  his 
retired  and  homely  country  roof,  seated  in  a  neighbourhood  of 
cold  dulness  and  rustic  gaucherie,  where  he  was"  unhonoured 
and  unsung,"  one  fnoment — the  next,  a  wonder  and  an  idol  in 
the  courtly  halls  and  saloons  of  a  most  intellectual  city,  and 
welcomed  by  clouds  of  incense  and  anthems  of  gratulation 
from  men  of  honour,  genius,  and  renown.  Verily  for  our 
poor  Jean  Paul,  this  was  an  hour  of  trial,  as  well  as  of  triumph 
(and  are  not  all  triumphs  the  severest  trials  ?)  But  after  the 
first  reeling  shock  of  surprise,  he  recovei'ed  his  native  simpli- 
city, dignity,  and  truthfulness,  and  bore  himself  with  the  calm 
and  unostentatious  self-possession,  which  is  native  to  great  souls. 
He  remained  at  Weimar  three  weeks.  It  is  impossible  to  depict 
the  joyous  effect  of  his  reception  ;  to  have  a  faint  conception 
of  it,  we  must  read  the  letters  in  vol.  iv  p.  18,  addressed  to  his 
friend  Otto,  where  he  describes  it  most  vividly  and  fully. 

Still  more  enraptured,  if  possible,  are  his  feelings  when  he 
speaks  of  his  goddess  Natalie,  whom  he  met  with  here.  She 
was  a  Charlotte  von  Kalb,  who  lived  a  sorry  married  life  with 
a  president  of  that  name,  a  very  respectable  but  ill-suited 
mate  for  her.  Jean  Paul  had  scarcely  seen  her,  when  he  fell 
deeply  in  love;  and  with  the  lady,  who  was  of  an  equally  ex- 
citable and  impetuous  nature,  the  result  was  the  same.  He 
•'  recognised  in  her,"  he  writes  to  Otto,  "  at  the  first  glance,  the 
Titaness,"  that  is,  the  high,  energetic  womanly  creature,  that  he 
had  so  long  sought  for  his  forthcoming  romance — the  Titan  ; 
*'  This  divine  woman  has  two  great  charms — magnificent  eyes, 
such  as  1  never  saw,  and  a  great  soul,  such  as  I  hitherto 
deemed  an  impossible  thing."  His  friend  Otto,  in  his  reply, 
savs — "Thy  Kalb,  from  the  schedule  thou  hast  given  me,  stands 
completely  before  me.  She  is,  as  you  describe  her,  quite 
Woldemar-ish ;  but  heaven  have  mercy  upon  her  husband,  if 
he  is  no  Woldemar."  We  wonder  what  the  Titanic  creature, 
with  the  magnificent  eyes  and  the  great  soul,  would  have  said, 
had  she  known  the  nature  of  this  correspondence,  in  which 
she,  with  her  whole  heart  full  of  poesy  and  stormy  love,  with 
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all  else  tlint  she  was,  had  said  and  done,  had  been  scheduled 
by  our  Jean  Paul,  and  transmitted  by  a  Bavarian  foot-postman 
toanrosy  provincial  at  Hof. 

VVe  regret  that  we  have  not  space  for  the  observations  made 
by  Richter  on  his  Weimar  friends,  particularly  Goethe  and 
Schiller.  Among  other  things,  we  find  that,  despite  apjwar- 
ances,  the  most  unbroken  harmony  did  not  subsist  amongst 
the  learnetl  gentlemen  there,  especially  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Horen,  in  1795,  by  Schiller,  assisted  by  Goethe, 
Humboldt,  Fichte,  &c.,  while  the  Deutsche  Mercur  was  con- 
ducted by  Wieland,  on  different  philosophical  and  critical 
principles.  This  division,  however  discordant  a  tone  might 
have  disturbed  the  private  relations  of  Weimar,  did  not  pub- 
licly exhibit  itself  till  the  publication  of  the  Xenien.  Goethe 
appears  to  have  been  befriended  by  the  duke,  and  Wieland 
by  the  diichess-mother.  Herder,  trammelled  by  his  official 
position,  was  not  a  free  man,  and  could,  as  little  as  Goethe, 
tolerate  the  frivolity  of  Wieland;  and  we  cannot  conceal  from 
ourselves,  after  a  close  attention  to  the  correspondence  of 
Schiller  and  Goethe,  that  both  of  these  distinguished  men  felt 
for  the  other  something  approaching  to  dislike.  Alas !  that 
such  things  should  have  been  !  but  the  earthly  differences  of 
these  men  have,wiih  their  earthly  career,  had  their  termination  : 

"  Blessings  be  with  them,  and  eternal  praise, 
'       Who  gave  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares. 
The  poets  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  purtf  delight  in  heavenly  lays." 

Wordsworth. 

With  regard  to  Jean  Paul,  the  division  was  in  this  remark- 
able— that  Herder  and  Wieland  took  side  with  him,  while 
Schiller  and  Goethe  were  against  him  ;  the  former  openly,  the 
latter  with  caution,  keeping  a  way  of  retreat  open.  The  effect 
of  this  division,  the  bickerings  and  party  operations,  with 
sundry  reflections  thereon  by  Spazier,  most  unfavourable  to 
Richter's  opponents,  and  certainly  not  in  all  instances  well- 
founded,  are  given  at  great  length  in  the  work.  Richter,  in 
letters  to  Knebel,  let  fall  some  unguarded  observations  on 
Goethe,  which  speedily  became  known.  Soon  after,  two 
Xenien  against  Jean  Paul,  by  Goethe,  appeared.  War  was 
now  declared,  and  the  whole  fury  of  the  Goethe  clique  was 
poured  forth  against  Richter,  which  long  injured  his  interests 
and  his  influence  with  the  public. 

After  his  brief  but  gratifying  sojourn  in   Weimar,  he  re- 
turned to  Hof,  and  worked  industriously  at  his  Titan.     He 
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sent  a  portion  of  this  work  to  Natalie,  entreating  lier  opinion, 
and  anticipating  her  full  approbation  of  his  treatment  of  one 
of  the  foremost  characters  in  it.  At  first  he  received  no  an- 
swer, but  when  he  the  second  time  pressed  for  her  repl}',  he 
learnt  that  her  idea  of  it  and  his  own  were  totally  at  variance; 
and  he  found  that,  with  all  his  fancy,  he  could  not  mount  so 
high  as  her  purely  womanly  sublimated  conception  of  it.  Of  her 
we  have  no  further  tidings  for  a  long  time,  a  somewhat  severe 
conflict  in  1799  excepted.  In  her  place  advances  another 
female  phenomenon,  with  open  arms,  not  less  lofty-minded  in 
her  way.  This  was  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Krudener. 
She  arrived  at  Hof,  in  August  1796,  to  visit  him,  "and  stood 
in  the  full  bloom  of  youth  before  him,*  like  a  beaming  comet." 
Richter  himself  says,  "  She  enkindled  in  me  an  intoxicating 
joy,  such  as  no  other  woman  has  produced,  and  in  fact  she  is 
like  none."  And  what  says  the  enchantress  herself,  who  twenty 
years  afterwards  somewhat  fascinated  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der? "  Not  to  be  forgotten  is  he  by  me,"  she  writes,  "doubt- 
less still  more  from  what  I  saw  and  felt,  than  from  what  I  read 
and  admired  in  his  works."  At  her  departure  she  invited  him 
toLeipsig,  "in  order  to  open  her  heart  entirely  to  him  there; 
to  show  him  the  virtues  and  defects  of  that  heart  full  of  love, 
quite  unreservedly."  But  he  did  not  encounter  her  again 
until  some  years  laler  in  Berlin. 

Soon  after  this  beaming  comet  had  passed  by  him,  he  received 
fifty  dollars  by  post  from  an  unknown  admirer,  with  thanks  for 
the  enjoyment  which  his  writings  had  given  to  the  donor,  who 
afterwards  proved  to  be  the  aged  poet  Gleim.  The  offer  of 
the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  children  of  the  Princess  Hohen- 
lohe  was  made  to  him  on  advantageous  conditions;  but  he 
declined  this  appointment,  determined  to  abide  by  his  author 
vocation  ;  as  he  had  yet  so  much  to  give  forth,  "  that  if  death 
were  not  to  come  before  his  eightieth  year,  it  must  yet  be  so 
much  embittered  by  such  an  abbreviation  of  his  hours  of 
composition." 

The  incomplete  Titan  he  now,  as  was  the  case  with  many 
other  of  his  romances,  laid  by  for  awhile,  to  be  resumed 
hereafter,  and  wrote  his  Jubelsenior,  his  beautiful  Kampaner 
TJial,  and  the  Palengenesien.  With  the  composition  of  these 
and  some  minor  papers,  he  filled  up  great  part  of  the  interval 
from  1796  to  1799. 

In  the  summer  of  1797  he  was  about  to  apply  himself  to  the 
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*  She  was  then  thirty  yeari  of  agp. 
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continuation  of  his  Titan^  when  another  "beaming  comet" 
appeared,  which  diverted  hiin  from  his  course.  This  was 
Lmilie  von  Bcrie|)sch,  a  youn^,  beautiful,  and  accomplished 
widow,  wlin  came  from  Switzerland  to  visit  him.  By  this  ar- 
dent creature  the  heart  of  our  Jean  Paul,  so  susceptible,  as  we 
know,  was  immediately  fascinated,  as  he  found  in  tliis  new 
apparition  all  the  charms  of  her  predecessors  united.  He  ac- 
companied her  in  an  excursion  of  pleasure  to  Franzenbad,  in 
Bohemia.  Hence  he  was  summone<],  however,  by  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  mother's  death,  and  he  returned  to  bury  her. 
From  this  duty  he  hastened  back  to  the  beautiful  widow,  "to 
pour  out  his  inconsolable  grief  into  the  heart  of  a  lofty  wo- 
manly being."  Thence  he  went,  in  October  1797,  to  Leipsig, 
whither  the  sweet  Emilie  was  to  follow  him,  as  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  town  she  possessed  a  country-seat. 

Very  different  was  liis  reception  now  to  that  of  his  first 
sojourn  there.  Every  one  thronged  around  him,  and  sought 
his  society  ;  particularly  the  booksellers,  who,  formerly  deaf  as 
adders  to  his  wise  charming,  had  now  become  his  great* ad- 
mirers !  But  the  treatment  which  would  have  made  the  poor 
and  solitary  youthful  struggler  happy,  too  frequently  at  pre- 
sent annoyed  him.  The  many  inconvenient  visits  wearied  him, 
the  condescension  of  the  rich  traders  was  loo  obvious,  and  he 
began  to  yearn  again  for  his  peaceful  liof.  His  uneasiness  here 
was  also  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  widow,  who  was  anxious, 
in  the  strength  of  her  love  for  him,  that  he  should  marry 
her.  He  had  already,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  given  some- 
thing like  a  pledge.  She  had  (for  they  manage  their  love 
affairs  singularly  in  Germany)  some  time  before,  recommendetl 
to  him  as  wife,  a  young  friend  of  hers,  a  lovely,  rich,  and 
highly-endowed  lady  of  Zurich,  for  whom  no  consort  had 
hitherto  been  found  pure  and  good  enough  I 

**  She  proposed  to  comMne  her  and  the  Zurichcr's  property,  and 
she,  the  widow,  was  to  reside  wiili  us.  I  pointed  out  to  her  the  incon- 
sistency of  such  an  amuigement.  She  understood  me,  but  her  soul  was 
linked  to  mine.  During  several  of  our  conversations  on  this  matter, 
she  was  seized  with  fearful  convulsions  and  fuintings;  this  touched  mc 
powerrully,  and  I  promised  to  marry  her.  She  desires  now  to  do 
whatever  I  wish  ;  she  will  purchase  an  estate  wherever  I  may  point 
out,  on  the  Neckar,  on  the  Rhine,  or  in  Switzerland.  More  dear  to 
me  than  she  is,  none  can  become.  In  so  far  as  greatness,  purity  of 
soul,  and  worldly  riches  arc  concerned,  my  lot  would  be  happy  enough, 
but " 

Here  the  letter  to  Otto  breaka  off,  and  we  nowhere  find  the 
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supplement.  We  find  afterwards  that  the  marriage  did  not 
take  place ;  and  thus  terminates  what  his  biographer  calls  the 
fourth  specimen  of  his  "  magic  art  with  women." 

For  many  years  we  learn  that  he  had  maintained  an  un- 
broken friendly  intercourse  with  Charlottes,  Helens,  Sophias, 
Paulines,  and  all  his  other  youthful  female  friends,  and  ex- 
changed letters  with  them,  which  a  stranger  would  have  con- 
sidered as  the  most  ardent  love-epistles.  We  regret  that  his 
biographer  has  not  been  equally  communicative  with  respect 
to  these  Charlottes,  &c.,  and  the  '*  magic  art"  touching  them, 
the  origin  of  which  connexions,  we  apprehend,  preceded  the 
affair  with  the  Titaness.  Shortly  after  appears  another  comet, 
named  Hermione,  who  seems,  however,  to  be  but  a  telescopic 
one,  and,  shrouded  in  impenetrable  vapour,  passes  by.  "  The 
scenes  with  her  may  be  classed  with  the  most  winning,  and 
exhibit  to  us  the  extraordinary  advantage  the  author  had  ex- 
tracted from  his  profound  acquaintance  with  the  female  heart, 
as  does  also  his  association  with  other  interesting  women  in 
Nurnberg  and  Erlangen. 

We  must  here  protest  against  any  conclusions  being  drawn 
from  these  statements  derogatory  to  Jean  Paul,  or  to  the  fair 
subjects  of  his  ardent  but  transitory  regards.  We  believe  that 
no  imputation  can  be  made  that  is  degrading  to  them  or  dis- 
honourable to  him.  The  customs  of  Germany  are  different  from 
ours ;  social  restraints  are  there  less  rigid  and  suspicious,  and 
there  is  a  greater  singleness  and  unreservedness  of  character. 
To  the  lofty  and  creative  spirit  of  a  man  of  genius,  also,  a  fair 
and  noble-hearted  woman  would  be  a  different  thing  than  to 
the  sensual  worldling.  The  beauty  of  her  being,  and  its  me- 
lody, far  sweeter  than  the  sound  of  any  instrument,  would  pe- 
netrate to  his  soul ;  she  would  not  be  a  charm  merely  for  the 
senses  ;  and  with  his  love  would  be  interwoven  a  deep  feeling  of 
devotion  that  would  hallow  every  communication.  The  form 
would  be  an  object  of  affection  only  for  the  essence  that  dwelt 
therein.  The  shrine  would  be  worshipped,  and  homage  and 
incense  offered  up ;  but  the  saintly  and  the  lovely  which  it  en- 
closed, 

"  The  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea," 

the  immaterial,  the  intangible,  would  be  the  substance  of  the 
devotee's  fervent  admiration. 

In  1798,  he  visited  Weimar  again,  chiefly  to  enjoy  the  so- 
ciety and  cement  his  friendship  with  Herder.  He  was  well 
received  by  the  whole  literary  circle  there,  particularly,  con- 
trary to  his  expectation,  by  Goethe  ;  and  he  at  one  time  felt 
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disposed  to  lake  up  his  residence  there  permanently.  He  was 
son)ewhnt  uiuioyeu  by  the  baseness  of  several  miserable  writers 
and  booksellers  bringing  out  books  written  in  his  name, 
in  the  vain  endeavour  of  imitating  his  style  and  manner. 
Open  attacks  upon  him  were  also  not  wanting ;  and  Bouter- 
wek,  to  his  own  disgrace,  had  given  his  name  to  a  foolish  cha- 
racter in  a  novel  he  then  published.  F.  Schlegel,  in  the 
Atheneit7ri,ai\d  the  editors  of  two  or  three  other  literary  i)eriod- 
icals,  also  assailed  him.  Nevertheless,  his  stay  in  Weimar 
formed  a  happy  and  brilliant  epoch  in  his  life.  He  lived  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  Herder  and  his  family,  with  whom  he 
spent  the  evening  of  every  day.  Herder  ranked  the  rich,  over- 
flowing poetic  spirit  of  Jean  Paul  far  above  the  lifeless  produc- 
tions of  the  time,  which  only  in  form  could  claim  this  appella- 
tion, and  which  he  denonnnated  "fountains  without  water," 
'*  Richter,"  he  said,  "  in  opposition  to  these,  stood  on  a.  lofty 
elevation ;  and  I  cheerfully  sacrifice  all  artificial  metrical  forms, 
for  his  virtue,  his  breathing  world,  his  feeling  heart,  and  his 
ever-creative  genius ;  for  he  it  is  who  brings  back  fresh  life, 
truth,  and  reality,  for  our  decrepid  and  perverted  poetry." 
Once  he  said  to  his  wife — *'  Before  I  conclude  the  Adrnstea, 
I  will  raise  therein  a  memorial  to  Richter,  which  he  will  re- 
joice at,  and  will  show  to  Germany  what  we  possess  in  him." 
'Yhx&m&yheseeninlhe  Adrasteuy  and  in  the  Litteratur  und 
Kunst. 

In  the  beginning  of  1799,  he  was  about  to  enter  into  matri- 
monial connexion  with  his  old  friend  the  Titaness.  We  do  not 
exactly  make  out  how  they  had  been  brought  again  into  such 
intimate  relation.  The  termination  of  the  afi'air,  to  state  it 
briefly,  was  similar  to  that  of  the  beautiful  widow.  We  have 
much  interesting  matter  at  this  part  of  the  work,  relating  to 
the  sayings  and  doings  at  Weimar ;  of  the  disadvantageous 
results  of  Jean  Paul's  adherence  to  Herder,  who  had  many 
enemies  in  and  about  the  place  ;  his  free  and  sportive  observa- 
tions on  literature  and  the  literati  there;  his  opinion  on  the 
first  representation  of  H'allenstein's  Camp  and  ihe  Piccolo- 
mini :  of  Herder's  unlucky  Meiakritik  on  Kant^  which  ex- 
asperated Goethe  and  Schiller,  who  ascribed  the  greater  part 
of  it  to  Richter,  but  who  had  in  fact  only  contributed  se- 
veral of  the  notes.  A  fierce  and  discreditable  hostility  now- 
broke  forth  again;  Richter  was  not  the  man,  with  his  keen 
temperament  and  in)petuous  feelings,  to  take  all  this  quietly  ; 
nor  did  he.  The  particulars  of  these  matters  our  limits  pre- 
vent us  giving,  and  it  is  well,  perhaps,  that  it  is  so. 

N  2 
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In  the  spring  of  1799,  he  went  to  the  neighbouring  court  of 
Hilburghausen.  His  reception  by  the  duke  was  most  friendly, 
who  conferred  on  him  at  his  departure  the  diploma  of  Lega- 
tions-Rath. Here  he  fell  in  Fove  with  a  lady  of  the  court,  Ca- 
roline von  F .  Although  her  relatives  were  opposed  to  their 

union,  the  affair  advanced  so  far  between  the  lovers,  that  the 
marriage  was  determined  on ;  but  this  also,  like  some  preceding 
ones,  went  off.  At  this  time  he  wrote  for  a  literary  annual, 
edited  by  Gentz,  his  essay  on  Charlotte  Corday,  in  which  he 
defended  her  from  the  attack  of  Girtanner,  who  declared  her 
to  have  been  more  execrable  than  Marat.  Richter,  on  the  con- 
trary, vindicated  the  act  of  Corday,  if  not  on  just  principles,  in 
a  strain  of  fervid  and  dignified  eloquence.  "  Not  as  citizeness 
slaying  a  fellow-citizen,  did  Corday  raise  her  arm  and  strike 
down  Marat;  but,  as  a  heroine  in  a  civil  war  extirpates  an 
enemy  of  the  state:  consequently,  not  as  an  individual  for 
selfish  purposes,  cuts  off  another ;  but  as  a  sound  member 
of  the  commonwealth  removes  a  renegade  cancerous  limb." 
After  this  appeared  his  polemic  work,  the  Clavis  Fichtiana, 
abounding  in  original  views,  and  deep  quiet  humour,  against 
the  new  philosophic  system  then  advanced  by  Fichte. 

In  the  summer  of  1800,  Richter  left  Weimar,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  disagreeable  circumstances  consequent  upon 
the  rupture  with  the  before-named  lady,  Caroline  von  F — . 
He  went  to  Berlin,  where,  as  he  states,  lie  was  received  like  a 
god,  with  universal  enthusiasm,  particularly  by  the  learned, 
their  wives  and  daughters.  In  one  of  the  parties  there,  he 
unexpectedly  met  with  his  future  wife.  He  had  received  an 
invitation  to  a  little  fete,  given  in  a  garden,  and  had  arrived 
late,  when  only  one  place  was  vacant,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table.  He  seated  himself  there  by  the  side  of  a  lady,  the  "  magic 
art"  of  whose  beauty,  wit,  and  intelligence,  soon  took  captive 
the  tender  heart  of  our  Jean  Paul,  and  she,  in  return,  was 
equally  fascinated  by  him.  This  was  a  Caroline  von  Meyer, 
daughter  of  a  highly  respectable  jurist  there,  who  ranked  among 
the  most  accomplished  and  interesting  females  of  Berlin.  All 
the  customary  crosses  and  trials  of  patience,  the  glimpses  of 
paradise,  and  the  as  sudden  anguishing  farewells,  that  from  of 
old,  as  by  prescription,  have  surrounded  love's  course,  and  of 
which  our  Richter  knew  something,  were  now  to  have  an  end. 
Two  noble  hearts,  not  now  to  be  severed  by  the  iron  hand  of 
remorseless  destiny,  but  intertwined  by  love  and  earnest  truth, 
were  to  be  united  in  the  golden  bonds  of  peaoe,  happiness, 
and  domestic  joy.     The  usual   preliminaries  were  soon  ar- 
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ranj^ed,  and  the  marriage  took  place  in  May  1801.  Soon 
after  he  left  that  city,  where  he  had  in  vain  solicited  the  ap- 
pointment of  prebend  of  the  king,  and  went  to  reside  with  his 
bride,  at  Meiningen.  Here  he  continued  his  Titany  of  which 
two  volumes  had  been  previously  published  at  Berlin ;  and 
here,  leaving  the  bustle  of  courts  and  great  cities,  he  recom- 
menced his  former  peaceful  life,  which,  in  the  society  of  his 
excellent  wife,  in  all  respects  worthy  of  him,  he  enjoyed  until 
the  end  of  his  davs. 

In  Meiningen  he  soon  won  the  most  intimate  friendship  of 
the  duke,  whom  he  visited  daily,  and  who  came  in  return  in 
the  most  kindly  manner,  and  frequently  took  his  meals  at 
their  humble  residence.  We  are  again  compelled  to  omit  many 
beautiful  sketches  and  extracts,  relating  to  this  interesting 
period,  among  others,  the  petition  of  his  dog  to  the  duke,  and 
the  account  of  the  birth  of  his  first  child. 

From  this  date  commences  the  second  and  last  part  of  his 
life,  when,  withdrawn  in  a  manner  from  the  outward  world, 
to  the  smaller  one  of  his  quiet  domestic  circle,  he  sought 
peace  and  contentment,  and  found  them  as  husband,  father, 
and  companion  ;  like  a  man,  who  tired  of  the  storms  and 
struggles  of  life,  withdraws  to  his  tranquil  country  home, 
sheltered  in  its  still  nook,  to  turn  to  right  uses  the  experience 
of  his  earlier  days.  The  serenity  that  surrounded  him,  mani- 
fests itself  in  those  works  that  belong  to  this  portion  of  his 
career ;  they  were  peaceful  reflections  of  his  own  life.  A 
similar  change  exhibited  itself  also  in  his  own  person.  Hitherto 
thin  and  pale,  with  restless  eye,  quick  words,  often  unsettled, 
hurrying  from  place  to  place,  and  staying  but  a  short  time  in 
any,  his  figure  now  grew  stouter,  his  lace  filled  up  and  became 
embrowned,  and  his  whole  aspect  was  that  of  a  man  of  steady, 
contented,  and  unanxious  mind,  vigorous  in  body,  with  free 
and  iirm  foot,  standing  on  his  own  proper  grouiui. 

The  first  product  of  this  happy  time,  was  his  romance  the 
Flegeljahre.  That  Richter  had  in  this  work,  in  the  cha- 
racters of  the  two  brothers,  Walt  and  Vult,  depicted  the  two 
phases  of  his  own  nature,  had  been  often  asserted,  but  is  here 
firmly  established  by  evidence.  Many  most  interesting  par- 
ticulars are  given  by  Spazier  touching  this  fact,  and  many 
incidents  of  Jean  Paul's  other  works,  which  enlighten  that 
which  is  otherwise  obscure,  give  a  significance  not  otherwise 
alttiinable,  and  show  how  much  of  the  personal  and  domc*stic 
life  of  the  man  appears  in  his  writings,  which  the  uninformed 
reader  had  enjoyed  only  as  fascinating  fictions. 
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In  1802  he  quitted  Meiningen,  to  take  up  his  abode  in 
Coburg,  although  the  duke  pressed  him  most  earnestly  to  re- 
main, offering  him  a  free  residence,  the  supply  of  any  books 
he  might  wish  to  read,  as  well  as  many  other  conveniences  of 
life.  We  do  not  learn  what  induced  this  change.  His  stay 
in  Coburg,  where  his  only  son  and  second  child  was  born,  was 
short,  as  in  August  1804  he  had  settled  himself  in  Baireuth. 
Here  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  honoured  and  re- 
spected by  all  men. 

In  1805  and  1806,  appeared  his  Levana^  a  work  on  edu- 
cation, containing  the  soundest,  noblest,  and  most  profound 
views  on  that  subject.  This,  with  the  Titan,  the  Hesperus, 
and  Flcgeljahre,  may  be  reckoned  among  his  masterpieces.  For 
the  last,  Cotta  paid  him  seven  louis-d'ors  per  printed  sheet. 
For  iheTHan,  he  received  from  MatsdorfFonly  four  louis-d'ors, 
and  for  the  Levana,  four  and  half  per  sheet.  The  Levana 
met  with  universal  satisfaction.     Goethe  wrote  to  Knebel —     ' 

"  An  extract  from  Jean  Paul's  Levana,  in  the  Morgenblatt,  has 
very  much  delighted  me.  Here  appear  his  boldest  virtues,  without 
the  smallest  degeneration  ;  grand  and  just  views,  clear  arrangement 
of  the  propositions,  richness  of  imagery  and  allusions,  flowing  natu- 
rally, unstrained  and  appropriate,  and  all  this  in  the  most  intelligent 
element.  I  know  not  how  to  say  enough  in  favour  of  these  pages,  and 
wait  for  the  work  in  the  greatest  expectation." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  presenting,  not  an  analysis  of  this 
work,  which  would  require  a  separate  article,  but  a  fragment 
or  two.  We  cannot  shew  the  elevation,  the  grandeur,  and 
the  fine  proportions  of  the  structure,  but  we  will  chip  oflF  a 
piece  of  the  material,  to  give  our  readers  a  faint  notion  of  the 
rich  marble  of  which  it  is  built.* 

"  If  we  could  bring  to  light  and  particularize  the  plan  of  study  and 
lecture-catalogue  for  moral  culture,  of  ordinary  fathers,  they  would 
be  found  perhaps  to  run  in  this  fashion.  In  the  first,  lessons  of  pure 
morality  must  be  read  to  the  child,  by  myself  or  his  tutor ;  in  the 
second,  less  pure  or  matter  connected  with  our  selfish  interests  ;  in 
the  third,  '  do  you  see  your  father  do  so  ?'  in  the  fourth,*  you  are  but 
little  yei,  and  this  is  only  fitting  for  grown-up  persons;'  the  fifth, 
'  the  chief  thing  is,  that  you  advance  yourself  and  become  something 

♦There  is  an  amusiag  and  characteristic  anecdote  relating  to  this  work.  A 
Mr.  Reinhold,  on  the  occasion  of  compiling  a  "  Lexicon  to  the  Levana,''  profess- 
ing to  clear  up  any  obscurities  theiein,  wrote  to  Richter  for  his  explanation  of 
some  particular  passage.  Jean  Paul's  reply  was.  "  My  dear  Lexicographer,  when  I 
wrote  the  sentences  you  enquire  about,  it  was  well  known  to  Gotland  myself  what 
1  intended  to  convey.  To  God,  I  have  no  doubt,  it  is  yet  equally  well-known, 
but  as  for  myself,  I  mu.st  confess  it  has  escaped^me.  Unless  your  penetration 
can  dissipate  the  darkness,  it  must,  I  fear,  remain  as  it  is." 
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in  the  world  ;'  ihe  sixth,  not  the  temporal,  but  the  eternal,  ensures  the 
dignity  of  man;'  in  the  seventh,  'therefore  endure  patiently  all  in- 
justice, and  love  othere ;  in  the  eighth,  '  bear  yourself  however 
bravely,  when  another  assails  you  ;'•  in  the  nintij, '  be  not  so  passion- 
ate, njy  dear  boy  ;'  in  the  tenth,  '  a  boy  should  not  sit  so  still ;'  in 
the  eleventh,  'you  should  imitate  your  parents  more  ;'  in  the  twelfth, 
'  and  educate  yourself.'  "     *     *     * 

"  What  is  religion  ?  Faith  in  God  !  Not  only  id  it  a  sense  of  the 
supreme  and  the  hol^,  and  the  belief  in  the  invisible,  but  it  is  a  pre- 
sentiment thereof,  without  which,  no  kingdom  of  the  incomprehen- 
sible, of  the  supramundane,  in  fact,  no  second  kingdom,  coula  be  co- 
((itable  at  all.  Koot  God  from  the  human  heart,  and  all  that  is  above 
and  beyond  the  world,  would  be  but  a  magnified  repetition  of  it,  the 
supramundane  would  be  but  a  higher  enumeration  of  the  mechanical, 
and  consequently,  would  remain  the  earthly  still.*'     *     *     * 

"  Wherever  religion  is,  there  man  and  animals,  and  all  things  are 
loved.  Every  living  thing  is  a  moving  temple  of  the  infinite.  Every 
thing  earthly  is  transfigured  and  glorified,  by  the  thought  of  its  re- 
lation to  Him  ;  but  one  worldly  thing  ever  remains  in  darkness, 
that  is  Sin,  a  true  annihilation  of  the  soul,  an  everlasting  Tantalus, 
Satan."     •     ♦     • 

"  Our  age  has  only  the  appetitive  faculty,  as  in  brutes,  the  insane, 
the  sickly ;  not  that  power  of  will  that  in  the  early  Christian  churches 
displayed  itself  so  nobly.  Art  must  now  fortify  the  young  spirit,  and 
will,  as  formerly  did  iljc  state.  The  virgin  and  youth  must  learn, 
that  there  is  something  higher  on  the  sea  than  its  waves,  namely, 
the  Christ  who  appeases  them  !"  *  • 

"There  is  no  faith  without  miracles,  and  faith  itself  is  a  miracle  of 
the  deepest  root.  To  every  thing  great  that  befalls,  you  are  com- 
pelled to  ascribe  an  origin  mysterious,  unforeseen,  inexplicable,  like 
genius,  love,  power,  and  everything  noble  upon  earth.  Only  the 
weak  and  the  limited  proceeds  by  degrees,  by  steps  and  painful  ad- 
vancement;— the  ladder  of  heaven  has  no  steps.     *     «     ♦ 

"  Yon  are  compelled  to  admit  of  two  miracles,  the  birth  of  the 
finite,  and  the  birth  of  life  in  the  centre  of  dead  flatter.  But  the 
admission  of  one  thing  inexplicable  warrants  the  belief  of  every  other, 
and  one  miracle  is  suflicient  to  annihilate  all  your,  so  called,  philo- 
sophy. You  may  justly,  therefore,  refer  the  child  to  revelation,  and 
to  the  hidden  mysteries  of  God  in  nature,  for  all  that  you  are  unable 
to  explain  to  him.  The  best  religious  doctrine  is  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  then  the  sufferings  and  death  of  his  followers,  even  of  those 
whose  history  is  not  related  in  the  Scriptures.     *         * 

"Let  the  holy  in  yourselves,  turn  (without  the  employment  of  syl- 
logisms and  inferences)  to  the  holy  in  the  child.  Faith,  as  it  were, 
the  pre-raoral,  the  patent  of  nobility,  of  humanity  brought  from  heaven, 
opens  the  young  heart  to  the  older  and  greater  heart.  To  injure  this 
faith,  is  to  resemble  Calvin,  who  expelled  music  from  his  churches; 
for  faith  is  the  reverberation  of  the  celestial  music  of  the  spheres. 

"  In  the  hour  of  death,  remember,  everything  in  the  parting  soul 
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fades  and  dies  away,  poetry,  rt-flection,  efforl,  each  earthly  joy :  the 
night  flower  of  faith  alone  blooms,  and  flourishes,  and  strengthens, 
with  its  fragrance,  in  the  last  closing  darkness.*' 

On  occasion  of  the  war  in' 1806  and  following  years,  he 
stepped  forth  in  the  Fr'ieden  PredigU  (Discourse  of  Peace,) 
and  his  Dcimmerumjen  fur  Deutschland,  (Twilight  for  Ger- 
many), as  a  political  writer,  with  a  courage  approaching  to 
temerity.  With  an  eloquence  and  power  worthy  of  his  object, 
he  strove  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen,  at  the  same 
time,  that,  with  the  keenest  humour,  he  ridiculed  many  long- 
standing prejudices.  The  following  are  extracts  from  his 
writings  of  this  period. 

"  True  courage  arises  not  from  numbers  of  people,  good  or  bad, 
from  recruits,  animals  lavish  of  warlike  spirit  and  dcliance  of  wounds, 
but  from  the  spirit  exhibited  in  peace,  in  domestic  halls,  on  the  throne, 
during  prolonged  misfortune.  But  this  fortress  of  a  primitive  Christian 
spirit,  is  only  established  by  religion,  wisdom,  and  a  true  manly 
character."     *     ■»     * 

"  The  successes  of  the  French  in  their  wars,  must  be  attributed, 
first,  to  the  vivacity  of  the  national  character,  next,  to  the  preference 
they  give  to  physical  power:  the  combination  of  these  qualities,  gives 
them  that  impetuosity  that  leads  to  victory.  Among  the  Germans,  on 
the  contrary,  no  one  is  deemed  capable  of  commanding  some  hundred 
regiments,  and  ranging  them  in  battle  array,  until  he  can  scarcely 
support  himself;  in  one  word,  princes  excepted,  an  aiTny  cannot  be 
skilfully  directed  by  any  one,  who  has  not  been  shaved  many  thou- 
sand times  !  The  French  approximate  more  to  the  Grecians,  who, 
according  to  Winklemann,  represented  Mars  as  young  and  beardless. 
This  is  doubtless  the  motive  which  makes  many  young  German  ofli- 
cers,  endeavour  to  anticipate  the  advance  of  age,  in  houses  of  pleasure, 
and  all  sorts  of  debauchery,  so  that  they,  very  early,  present  the 
aspect  of  decrepitude  ;  perhaps  this  is  also  the  reason  that  many 
youths  labour  t^  make  their  beards  grow,  which  they  display  after- 
wards to  mask  their  youth  and  cover  their  visage,  as  with  the  laurel 
that  concealed  the  bald  forehead  of  Caesar." 

He  now  received  from  the  Prince-primate  von  Dalberg,  a 
pension  of  1000  gulden,  an  assistance  he  had  long  hoped  for 
from  other  German  princes.  This  for  the  first  two  years  was 
paid  out  of  the  prelate's  private  purse,  until  thegeneral  pension 
fund  could  provide  for  it.  In  1813,  with  the  termination  of 
the  grand  duchy  of  Frankfort,  his  pension  ceased.  He  made 
many  applications  to  those  parties  who  might  be  effectual  in 
procuring  its  renewal,  and  whose  favourable  offices  he  ex- 
pected, but  in  vain,  until  in  1815  the  king  of  Bavaria  took 
upon  himself  its  continuation.  From  this  date  he  made  yearly 
excursions  of  pleasure  every  spring,  to  such  places  in  Ger- 
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many,  m  from  their  natural  beauties  or  the  residence  of 
distinguished  individuals,  had  attractions  fur  him.  He  re- 
ceived a  doctor's  diploma,  from  the  university  of  Heidelberg, 
a  circumstance  that  afforded  him  high  gratification.  This 
intellectual  elevation  he  communicated  to  the  world,  in  his 
peculiar  nnive  manner,  in  a  "  stipplementary  leaf"  to  his 
J^rauo^  an<i  henceforth  subscribed  all  his  prefaces  and  letters 
to  his  private  friends  with  this  title.  The  diploma  was  couche<l 
in  highly  flattering  terms:  in  it  he  is  styled,  ** poeta  imvior- 
talis^  lumen  et  ornmnentum  seculii  princeps  ingenii  et  doc- 
trinsp,  et  vir  qualem  cnndidiorem  terra  nondiim  tulit,  Hfc.'^ 
In  one  of  his  excursions,  he  became  acquainted  with  Sophia 
Paulus,  known  to  the  world  afterwards  by  her  writings,  and 
her  short  unhappy  marriage  with  A.  VV.  Schlegcl.  This 
brilliant  woman  charmed  him  much,  and  the  rapture  with 
which  he  spoke  of  her  to  his  wife,  excited  for  a  time  her  jea- 
lousy, which  was  however  but  short-lived.  In  1819,  he  visited 
Stuttgard,  and  in  1820  Munich,  where  his  son  was  a  student 
at  the  Gymnasium,  under  Thiersch,  the  philologist.  The 
intervals  of  these  journeys  were  chiefly  occupied  in  stiperin- 
tending  the  new  editions  of  his  works,  which  were  frequently 
called  for. 

Amidst  these  avocations,  his  heart  was  bright  and  cheerful 
as  the  azure  heavens  over  his  head,  when  unhappily  a  dark 
cloud  swept  across  his  sky,  and  broke  fearfully  upon  him. 
His  son  Maximilian,  whom  he  believed  fully  and  prosperously 
engaged  in  his  studies,  particularly  of  philology,  but  who  had 
injured  his  health  by  too  ardent  application  and  nightly  read- 
ing, as  well  as  an  excessive  asceticism,  unexpectedly  fell  ill, 
and  three  days  after  his  father's  arrival,  died  in  his  arms. 

The  loss  of  this  only  and  beloved  son,  shook  his  health  ex- 
tremely, both  bodily  and  mental.  As  an  abstraction  from  the 
anguish  of  his  grievous  loss,  he  took  refuge  in  renewed  occu- 
pation, and  commenced  a  work,  which  unfortunately,  instead 
of  withdrawing  him  from  the  painful  subject  of  his  sorrow,  but 
drew  him  the  more  closely  to  it.  This  was  his  Selina ;  in 
which,  in  the  form  of  a  romance,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  an  attempt  which  he  had  undertaken  in 
earlier  works,  but  not  it  appears  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  The 
agony  of  his  affliction  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  his 
dearest  friends,  and  we  have  therefore  only  accidental  evidence 
of  it ;  as  when  he  was  accounting  to  his  medical  attendant  for 
the  probable  cause  of  the  severe  affection  of  his  eyes,  he  men- 
tioned his  continued  solitary  weeping  for  the  loss  of  his  boy. 
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"  I  continue,"  said  he,  "  to  write  humorously,  although, during 
the  whole  time,  my  eyes  are  filled  with  tears."  To  Heinrich 
Voss,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  lately,  and  to 
whom  he  was  very  much  attached,  he  writes,  that  whenever 
he  met  with  the  word  philologist  in  his  reading,  he  "  felt  a 
crushing  blow  at  his  heart."  His  wife  complained  to  their 
friends,  that  a  worm  seemed  knawing  deep  into  his  soul,  that 
he  shunned  all  society  and  recreation,  and  appeared  to  stand 
alone  among  men.  In  the  next  year,  1822,  he  believed  him- 
self to  be  a  little  stronger,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
went  to  Dresden,  to  visit  his  wife's  relations. 

*'  I  require  assistance,"  he  wrote  to  them ,  "  not  to  be  enabled  to  for- 
get, that  is  impossible,  but  to  endure  the  bitter  recollection.  Time 
has  changed  much  in  me.  He  seems  to  consider  man  as  a  block  of 
marble,  from  which  he  may  knock  off,  piece  after  piece,  even  to  a 
beloved  son." 

Although  he  was  not  received  here  with  that  tumultuous 
enthusiasm,  with  which  he  had  been  greeted  in  other  cities, 
his  welcome  was  more  cordial,  particularly  by  his  relatives. 
Nevertheless  a  decreasing  interest  in  all  surrounding  objects 
which  previously  so  fascinated  him,  was  observable  ; — treasures 
of  art,  the  scenery  of  external  nature,  and  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting women. 

"  He  often  forgot  to  take  some  lovely  proffered  hand,  or  let  it  drop 
again  in  distraction  of  mind ;  or  suffered  persons,  who  were  to  be  intro- 
duced to  him,  to  stand  for  some  time  behind  his  chair,  without  moving 
or  noticing  them,  as  all  unconscious.  And  yet  at  times  he  would 
break  forth  again  as  an  unclouded  sun.  How  delightfully  did  he 
manifest  his  nature  to  every  one  in  company  !  Even  to  the  unlearned 
and  poor  in  spirit,  he  reached  forth  a  helping  hand.  How  did  his 
hosts  honour  him.  A  wild  animal  of  a  husband  became,  from  the 
date  of  his  visit,  tame ;  another,  a  wretched  niggard,  had  his  house 
altered,  in  order  to  have  a  chamber  provided  expressly  for  him,  with 
conveniences  suitable  to  his  taste  and  habits." 

Thus  writes  an  accomplished  woman  of  him  at  this  period. 

In  Dresden  he  discovered  that  his  left  eye  was  every  day 
becoming  weaker,  which  gave  him  considerable  uneasiness. 
In  November  1822,  he  received  the  overwhelming  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  his  much-loved  Heinrich  Voss.  In  one 
of  his  letters,  he  says,  "  Alas  !  he  and  my  Max.  lie  in  one 
tomb  in  my  soul.  On  earth  I  expect  no  more  one  who  can 
be  so  dear  to  me.     Oh  thou  irreparable  Heinrich  !" 

In  the  autumn  of  1823,  Spazier  visited  him  at  Baireuth ; 
and  he  has  given  us  a  lovely  and  engaging  description  of  the 
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domestic  life  of  Jean  Paul,  commimicated  by  his  (iaugliter 
Emn)a.  This  is  full  of  those  little  characteristic  traits,  which 
cannot  be  adequately  conveyed,  but  by  an  entire  transcription. 
This  we  have  no  room  for;  but  we  will  try  to  convey  some 
notion  of  this  delightful  picture. 

••  When  we  were  quite  young,"  she  says,  "  our  family  inhabited 
two  floors  of  a  house,  and  my  father  occupied  one  of  the  attics  as  his 
study.     We  children  clambered  up  stairs  in   the  morning,  nnd  clat- 
tered at  the  door,  until  my  father  opened  it,  and  he  then  took  down 
from  an  old  shelf,  a  drum,  already  with  some  holes  in  it,  and  a  pipe, 
with  which  we  tuned  up  pretty  strongly,  while  he  continued  his  work. 
Then  we  were  also  allowed  to  play  widi  the  little   squirrel,  which  he 
kept  there,  and  which,  in  the  evening,  he  took  with  him  in  his  pocket 
to  the  Harmonic.     He  had  a  little  mouse,  and  all  sorts  of  animals, 
which  he  attended  to  himself,  and  in  autumn  he  collected  winter-nou- 
rishment for  his  laub-frosche,  (a  frog  indicating  the  changes  of  the 
weather),  and  his  spiders.  My  father  was  kind  to  all,  to  animals  as  well 
as  men.     He  never  went  out  without  opening  the  cage  for  his  canary 
bird,  OS  if  in  compensation  for  his  absence.   A  dog  that  hehnd  only  had 
for  a  few  days,  and  was  about  to  change  for  another,  he  fed  and  littered 
the  preceding  evening  with   particular  care.     He  had   divers  expe- 
dients for  providing  all  sorts  of  minor  enjoyments.     It  was  always  a 
gratification  for  him  to  prepai*e  his  ink,  which  he  did  then^fore  much 
ofiener  than  was  necessary.     Everything  that  he  found  belonging  to 
any  one  in  his  chamber,  packing-strings,  pieces  of  glass,  stoppers, 
&c.  he  put  into  a  separate  oag.     '  I  am  curious,'  he  often  said,  then, 
*  to  know  to  what  purpose  I  can  convert  this.'     He  burnt  no  letters, 
the  most  trifling  bill  or  paper  was  preserved.     He  had  thick  books 
written  full  of  our  simple  modes  of  childish  speech.     Every  joke  and 
piece  of  fun  against  him  was  allowed  to  us.  We  often  entreatingly  said 
'  Father,  dance  a  bit,'  and  then  he  gambolled  about  and  cut  several  capers. 
At  meals  he  was  very  talkative ;  he  listened  also  to  whatever  was  re- 
lated to  him  with  the  greatest  sympathv,  had  the  art  always  of  im- 
proving it,  80  that  the  narrator  was  enlightened  by  his  own  communi- 
cation.    In  the  evening,  when  in  the  midst  of  some  story,  we  were 
perched  upon  his  sofa,  in   the  dark  room,  he  would  suddenly  say, 
'  did  you  not  hear  anything  ?'     '  No,'  said  we.     '  But  I  did,'  was  the 
reply.     He  then  rose,  opened  the  window,  and  seemed  to  take  in  a 
piece  of  marchpane.     '  This  the  Christ-child  has  just  now  brought 
for  you,  I  heard  him  knock."' 

To  the  foregoing  account,  by  his  cousin,  Spazier  adds  some 
additional  traits  of  Richter's  character,  which  we  cannot  en- 
tirely omit. 

"  Employment  of  time,  and  order  in  all  things,  were  to  him  the 
very  soul  of  life.  The  dinner-hour,  the  food  for  the  day,  which  he 
himself  ordered  in  the  morning,  the  condition  of  the  pens  with  which 
he  wrote,  these  were  to  him  circumstances  of  importance.     He  ascer- 
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tained  every  hour  of  the  day,  the  position  of  the  moon,  the  degree  of 
temperature,  the  fall  and  rise  of  the  haroraeter.  Violations  of  the  esta- 
blislied  household  spirit  of  order  and  carefulness  annoyed  him.  If  any 
part  of  the  simple  food  that  he  had  ordered  was  spoilt  or  forgotten,  it 
disturbed  him  extremely,  and  he  would  withdraw  into  his  solitary 
chamber  for  days.  The  most  extraordinary  circumstance  was,  that 
things  of  trivial  importance  had  place  in  his  mind  by  the  side  of  the 
greatest.  Amidst  the  excitement  of  composition,  when  he  was  com- 
mitting his  glorious  conceptions  to  paper,  be  would  sketch  on  it  one 
of  his  flitting  canary-birds,  with  red  hik,  and  point  out  its  difference 
from  another,  or  catch  a  fly,  buzzing  about  him,  for  his  prophetic 
weather  frog.  At  his  family  holidays  all  the  servants  must  partici- 
pate. On  the  1st  of  April  he  would  summon  all  his  people  in  turns, 
and  then,  as  customary  on  that  day,  with  great  glee  surpiise  them, 
and  no  one  must  spoil  this  sport  for  him.  I  see  now  his  merry 
countenance,  when  on  this  occasion,  he  looked  at  the  be-thou'd  ser- 
vant maid,  asking  her  for  the  absent  knife  that  had  lost  its  blade  and 
had  no  handle  !  When  he  was  eating  fruit,  and  the  dog  near  him 
looked  wishfully,  he  held  the  plate  to  its  nose,  to  suppress  its  longing, 
not  otherwise  to  be  appeased,  by  convincing  it,  that  the  (bod  was  un- 
suitable to  its  palate.  He  would  reprove  his  daughter,  if,  in  passing 
some  shop,  she  stood  and  looked  in  attentively,  because  she  only  ex- 
cited a  vain  hope  in  the  shopkeeper  that  she  intended  to  make  some 
purchase.  His  childlike  goodness  of  nature  was  particularly  displayed 
on  occasion  of  the  thousand  applications  for  assistance  or  advice,  or 
when  his  judgment  was  solicited  by  other  and  younger  authors,  in 
their  labours,  which  was  the  case  every  week,  either  by  visit  or  letter. 
Not  one  of  these,  however  singular,  did  he  let  pass  unsatisfied  or  un- 
answered." 

In  the  meantime  the  malady  of  the  eyes  increased,  and  he 
soon  began  to  suffer  much  in  the  right  one.  All  means  were 
tried,  but  the  disorder  was  not  local;  it  arose  from  the  increasing 
disorganization  of  the  whole  body,  to  the  production  of  which  he 
had  himself  been  accessory  by  his  medical  dilettantism.  By  re- 
peated bleedings  he  had  completely  enfeebled  his  system.  In 
this  state  he  continued  until  the  summer  of  1825.  In  October 
dropsy  exhibited  itself,  and  his  feet  began  to  swell. 

A  full  account  of  the  last  sad  moments  of  this  noble-minded 
man  is  not  given  by  Spazier  in  this  work,  as  he  had  previously 
furnished  that  to  the  public  in  another  book,  entitled,  Jean 
Paul  Richter,  in  his  Last  Days  and  Death.  Without  any 
apprehension  of  the  danger  of  his  situation,  one  bodily  organ 
after  another  refused  its  service,  except  the  sense  of  smell, 
which  he  gratified  until  his  decease  with  the  odour  of  flowers, 
held  before  him.  In  his  last  hours  his  mental  powers  remained 
with  him,  only  interrupted  by  sleep,  and  occasional  lethargy. 
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till,  on  the  14th  November,  1825,  after  much  pain,  he  sunk 
into  the  sleen  of  death.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  all  tlie 
distinnruished  families  in  Baireuth,  and  accompanied  with  a 
solemnity  and  sympathy  worthy  of  the  departed. 

The  curtain  has  now  fallen,  the  drama  of  Jean  Paul's  life 
has  been  acted  out  by  him,  the  lamps  are  extinpfuished,  the 
theatre  which  once  knew  it  knows  it  no  more,  and  the  ma- 
chinery, the  mere  material  organization,  in  which  and  with 
which  it  was  represented  to  man's  admiring  eyes,  is  cast  by,  to 
moulder  away  among  other  "  properties"  in  the  still  and  lonely 
nook  of  a  Baireuth  grave ;  the  performance  has  ceased,  but 
we  bear  away  its  beauty  in  our  hearts,  and  none  of  its  engaging 
and  soul-touching  scenes  will  ever  be  forgotten.  The  noble  les- 
sons it  has  taught  us  will  survive  in  all  worthy  breasts.  The 
fortitude,  the  love,  the  charity,  the  friendship,  the  patience — the 
support  for  the  weak,  the  law  to  the  strong,  the  encourage- 
ment for  those  who  despair — all  its  precepts  of  wisdom,  its 
manly  virtue,  its  divine  consolation,  its  sweet  and  sad  music — 
will  be  treasured  in  our  heart  of  hearts,  as  a  living  memorial 
and  a  lasting  example;  for,  with  some  of  the  frailty  of  all  that 
is  human,  it  was  of  a  grand,  noble,  and  elevating  character. 
Well  does  it  deserve  from  us  a  fervent  plaiidite ;  and  to  the 
spirit  of  the  man  who  was  its  living  principle,  in  all  reverence 
and  brotherly  love,  let  us  bid  a  solemn,  but,  in  Christian  hope 
we  trust,  not  an  eternal,  farewell  ! 
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THE  desire  for  information  assuredly  "doth  make  the 
meat  it  feeds  on  "  It  seems  only  necessary  to  create  an 
interest  in  the  public  mind  upon  any  subject,  and  all  who  are 
able  to  impart  thereto  a  ray  of  light,  at  once  step  forward  to 
do  so.  Before  the  year  1887,  the  published  accounts  of  New 
Zealand  were  extremely  scanty.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the 
friends  of  systematic  colonization  direct  their  attention  towards 
those  interesting  islands,  as  an  eligible  field  for  their  labours, 
than  every  one  who  had  visited,  or  merely  caught  a  glimpse 
of  New  Zealand,  forthwith  submitted  his  experience  to  the 
public,  in  the  shape  of  book  or  pamphlet,  map  or  chare 
These  productions,  some  of  which  are  of  great  merit,  make 
us  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  country.  We  have 
placed  a  carefully  selected  list  of  the  best  of  them  at  the  head 
of  this  article ;  and  as  some  of  them, — the  first,  second,  and 
fourth,  for  instance, — are  well  executed  compilations  from  all 
previous  sources,  they  will  be  found  to  contain  all  our  existing 
knowledge  of  the  New  Zealand  group,  and  of  its  inhabitants 
and  productions. 

In  the  Dublin  Review  for  February  1888,  we  inserted  an 
article  on  the  principles  of  colonization,  and  on  New  Zealand 
as  a  field  for  their  exercise.  Our  main  object  there,  was  to 
explain  and  enforce  those  principles,  first  developed  by  Mr. 
E.  G.  Wakefield,  which  have  since  been  put  into  successful 
operation  in  South  Australia.  We  also  adduced  some  evi- 
dence, to  show,  that  as  a  field  for  further  application  of  the 
principles  in  question.  New  2Sealand  stands  unrivalled.  The 
object  of  the  present  article  is  to  illustrate  still  further  the 
latter  part  of  the  subject,  and  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the 
proceedings  for  the  colonization  of  New  Zealand,  up  to  the 
present  time. 
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Referring,  then,  to  our  former  article  for  a  full  exposition  of 
the  new  principles  of  colonization,  it  now  only  remains  to  re- 
mind the  reader,  that  they  embody  all  the  means  necessary 
for  establishing  society  complete  in  all  /<«  partsy  and  not 
merely  for  placing  people  in  a  new  settlement.  The  system 
which  these  principles  constitute,  is  the  very  reverse  of  that 
ruinous  systemless  practice,  which  seems  to  assume  that  to 
convey  people  to  a  new  and  fertile  country,  and  there  to  leave 
them  to  their  own  unaided  efforts,  is  the  one  thing  needful. 
It  seems  formerly  to  have  been  thought  (if  thought  were  ever 
bestowed  upon  the  matter,)  that  the  wilderness  could  be 
subdued  by  mere  masses  without  capital.  The  consequence 
was,  that  misery  and  long  suffering  have  been  inseparable  from 
attempts  at  colonization.  Virginia,  after  twenty  years,  and 
an  immigration  of  twenty  thousand  people,  had  a  population 
of  only  two  thousand.  The  all  but  failure  of  the  bwan-river 
settlement  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  complete  ignorance 
of  the  principles  of  colonization  which  its  plan  betrayed. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  as  a  field  for  colonization, 
Western  Australia  is  superior  to  South  Australia.  The  soil 
of  the  former  is  rather  better  than  the  latter,  the  supply  of 
water  is  less  precarious,  and  the  climate  is  at  least  as  salubri- 
ous; and  yet,  by  the  mere  force  of  a  sound  system.  South 
Australia,  in  less  than  four  years,*  has  become  a  flourishing 
community  of  fifteen  thousand  people ;  whilst  Western  Aus- 
tralia, in  thrice  that  time,  has  not  one-third  of  the  population, 
and  is  further,  by  a  greater  proportion,  from  the  attainment  of 
the  grand  object  of  colonization, — the  establishment  of  a  so- 
ciety complete  in  all  its  parts. 

1  he  design  of  the  present  article  is  to  lay  before  the  reader 
a  brief  history  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  year  for  the  colo- 
nization of  New  2^aland,  together  with  some  further  evidence 
of  the  eligibility  of  the  country  as  the  seat  of  a  British  com- 
munity. 

When  we  last  wrote,  the  New  Zealand  Association  was  in 
full  operation,  endeavouring  to  urge  upon  government  the 
necessity  of  colonizinj;  New  Zealand.  The  association  con- 
sisted of  two  classes  of  persons;  the  heads  of  families  who  had 
determined  to  establish  themselves  in  the  proposed  colony, 
and  public  men  who,  on  public  grounds  alone,  were  willing  to 
undertake  the  responsible  task  of  carrying  the  measure  into 
operation. 

*  The  Buffalo,  with  the  first  governor  of  South  Australia  on  board,  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  on  the  23rd  July  1836;  aad  our  io(elligenc«  theoce  reaobes  January 
1840. 
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The  united  object  of  both  classes,  was  to  induce  the  govern- 
ment  and  the  legislature  to  apply  to  New  2realand  the  pecu- 
liar system  of  colonization  explained  in  our  former  article, 
and  which  has  proved  so  eminently  successful  in  South  Aus- 
tralia ;  and  to  make  provision  for  the  guarding  the  natives 
from  the  evils  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  by  their  inter- 
course with  a  lawless  European  population.  Their  object,  in 
a  word,  was  to  substitute  regular  for  irregular  colonization. 
It  had  ceased  to  be  a  question  whether  New  Zealand  should 
be  colonized ;  colonization  had  become  inevitable ;  and  the 
design  of  the  association  was  to  introduce  the  bent  instead  of 
the  worst  kind  of  colonization  ;  to  provide  that  it  be  achieved 
by  worthy  instead  of  unworthy  instruments. 

Up  to  a  very  recent  period,  the  only  colonizers  of  New 
Zealand  were  the  very  outcasts  of  a  population  of  outcasts. 
Escaped  convicts  from  the  penal  colonies ;  runaway  sailors 
from  whaling  ships ;  needy  adventurers,  whose  improvident 
habits,  and  evil  courses,  have  made  them  men  of  no  country  ; 
these,  with  a  small  admixture  of  worthy  and  energetic  men, 
such  as  will  find  their  way  to  all  eligible  fields, — but  who,  in 
New  Zealand,  have  hitherto  formed  too  inconsiderable  a  mi- 
nority, to  curb  the  evil  passions  and  neutralize  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  the  majority, — these  form  the  bulk  of  the  European 
population  of  New  Zealand. 

Dr.  Lang,  who  wrote  a  brief  account  of  New  Zealand  in 
1839,  in  four  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Durham,*  thus  describes 
the  mass  of  the  European  population. 

"  Of  the  character  of  the  European  population,  now  permanently 
settled  in  New  Zealand,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  your  lord- 
ship. With  a  i^y/  honourable  exceptions,  it  consists  of  the  veriest 
refuse  of  civilized  society, — of  runaway  sailors,  of  runaway  convicts, 
of  convicts  who  have  served  out  their  term  of  bondage  in  one  or  other 
of  the  two  penal  colonies,  of  fraudulent  debtors  who  have  escaped  from 
their  creditors  in  Sydney  or  Hobart  Town,  and  of  needy  adventurers 
from  the  two  colonies,  almost  equally  unprincipled.  In  conjunction 
with  the  whalers  that  occasionally  visit  the  coast,  the  in6uence  of 
these  individuals  on  the  natives  is  demoralizing  in  the  extreme. 
Their  usual  articles  of  barter  are  either  muskets  and  gunpowder,  or 
tobacco  and  rum.  Most  of  them  live  in  open  concubinage  or  adultery 
with  native  women,  and  the  scenes  of  outrageous  licentiousness  and 
debauchery  that  are  ever  and  anon  occurring  on  their  premises,  are 
often  sufficiently  revolting  to  excite  the  reprobation  and  disgust  of  the 
natives  themselves." — Lang^  pp.  7,  8. 

•  Published  by  Smith  and  Elder,  Comhill. 
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Several  amusing  anecdotes  illustralive  of  the  character  oi 
the  Euro|)ean  population,  are  told  by  Dr.  I^ng.  The  follow- 
ing instance  of  fraud  against  cupidity  is  worth  recording  : — 

"  Of  ibe  character  and  practices  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
European  population  in  New  Zealand,  the  following  may  perhaps 
serve  as  a  specimen.  There  is  an  individual  at  present  at  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  who  is  known  among  the  Europeans  of  that  vicinity  by  the 
respectable  soubriquet  of  the  '  rat-catcher.'  He  had  been  a  dealer  in 
slop-clothing,  and  a  notorious  gambler  in  New  South  Wales ;  but 
having  been  obliged,  when  his  affairs  became  desperate  in  Sydney,  to 
leave  Umt  colony  altogether,  he  embarked  for  the  usual  refuge  of  the 
destitute,  New  Zealand,  and  commenced  his  old  practices  as  a  general 
dealer  and  gambler  at  the  Bay  of  Islands.  On  one  occasion,  when  he 
had  gambled  away  all  his  property  at  the  bay,  but  a  single  box  of 
spermaceti  candles,  he  took  a  boat  at  Kororadika,  and  embarking  with 
tne  box  rowed  over  to  Paihia,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  on  the  opposite  shore,  where  he  offered  the  candles 
to  the  missionaries  at  sixpence  a  pound,  telling  them  he  could 
procure  them  sixty  pounds  worth  at  the  same  price,  from  a  vessel 
which  had  just  arrived  in  the  port,  provided  he  could  only  advance  the 
ready  money  for  them.  The  missionaries,  of  course,  advanced  the 
money,  which  the  '  rat-caicher,'  of  course,  pocketed  and  applied 
to  his  own  purposes ;  thereby  teaching  the  missionaries  not  to  deal 
in  future  with  uisreputablc  persons,  and  especially  not  to  attempt  tu 
purchase  articles  of  property  from  such  persons  at  one  fourth  of 
their  market  price.'* 

Such  was  the  population  which  the  philanthropic  body  of 
men  who  composed  the  New  Zealand  Association,  sought  to 
neutralize  by  means  of  systematic  colonization.  With  this 
view  they  entered  into  close  communication  with  the  govern- 
ment on  the  subject,  and  at  first  there  seenied  to  be  some 
degree  of  willingness  to  promote  the  association's  plan  ;  but  at 
length  a  strange  objection  'was  raised,  namely,  that  the  associa- 
tion was  not  a  company  trading  for  profit.  A  charter  was  offered 
on  condition  of  their  becoming  a  trading  company ;  but  w  ith 
the  condition  the  association  was  not  in  a  situation  to  comply, 
having  expressly  excluded  profit  from  their  object.  Having 
thus  failed  in  their  negociations  with  government,  they  deemed 
themselves  virtually  dissolved,  but  some  few  of  the  members 
set  to  work  to  form  a  joint-stock  company,  so  constituted  as 
to  obviate  the  objection  of  the  government ;  and  the  result  was 
ihepresenl  New  Zealand  Company. 

The  proceedings  of  this  company,  for  the  past  year,  consti* 
tute  a  somewhat  remarkable  history.  It  was  not  until  the 
spring  had  somewhat  advanced,  that  the  company  commenced 
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its  operations,  yet  by  this  time  the  first  colony  is  firmly  esta- 
blished in  the  capital  of  a  future  empire.*  The  history  of  British 
colonization,  from  first  to  last,  does  not  furnish  a  more  remark- 
able instance  of  vigorous  action.  Seldom  has  so  much  been 
effected  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
now  that  the  colony  is  fully  and  fairly  started,  that  a  few  years 
will  witness  the  growing  up  of  a  nation  in  British  New  Zea- 
land. 

Before  the  New  Zealand  Company  made  its  plan  of  opera- 
tions public,  it  had  purchased  a  vessel  of  400  tons,  called  the 
Tory^  which  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  fast  sailer.  This 
vessel  was  completely  equipped,  and  ready  for  sea,  when,  on 
the  second  of  May,  the  company  deemed  itself  in  a  situation 
to  come  before  the  public.  The  prospectus  stated  the  objects 
of  the  company  to  be,  the  purchase  and  resale  of  land,  and 
the  promotion  of  emigration  on  the  South  Australian  plan, 
so  far  as  the  same  could  be  applied  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

The  Tory  sailed  for  Gravesend  on  the  fifth  of  May,  and 
from  Plymouth  on  the  12th.  The  London  correspondent  of  a 
Plymouth  paper,  described  the  ship,  her  equipment,  and  the 
object  of  the  expedition  at  length.  The  following  extract  is 
all  that  we  need  quote. 

"  The  Tory  carries  eight  guns,  and  is  equipped  in  a  very  superior 
style.  She  carries  only  specie,  and  such  articles  of  merchandise  as 
are  suitable  for  barter  with  the  natives  for  land.  The  expedition  is 
under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Wakefield,  a  very  distinguished  officer; 
and  the  ship  is  commanded  by  Mr.  Chaffers,  R.N.  a  skilful  nautical 
surveyor,  who  was  master  of  His  Majesty's  ship  Beagle,  in  Captain 
Fitzroy's  surveying  expedition  in  the  South  Seas.  The  Tory  carries 
a  surgeon,  another  gentleman  devoted  to  medical  statistics,  a  naturalist 
(Dr.  Dieffenbach,  of  Berlin),  a  draftsman  (Mr.  Heaphy),  a  few 
young  gentlemen  as  volunteers,  and  an  interpreter,  Naiti,  a  New 
Zealand  chieftain,  who  has  resided  in  England  for  two  years,  and  has 
acquired  the  English  language  and  habits.  It  is  understood  that  this 
expedition  is  a  preliminary  one,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  site 
of  a  town,  and  acquiring  correct  and  scientific  information  in  regard 
to  the  country.  The  Tory  is  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  company's 
territory  on  the  west  coast  of  the  northern  island,  which  embraces  tne 
harbours  of  Kaipara  and  Hoki-anga,  and  also  to  Cook's  Strait ;  where 
it  is  probable  a  settlement  will  also  be  formed  in  the  neighbourhood 
either  of  Cloudy-bay  or  Port  Nicholson." 


*  The  first  ship  with  settlers,  reached  Port  Nicholson  on  the  first  February. 
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The  Tory  was  most  fortunate  in  liei*  passage,  having  had  the 
unusually  short  run  of  ninety-five  days.  Colonel  Wakefield's 
proceedings  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
article. 

The  instructions  given  by  the  New  Zealand  Company  to 
their  chief  agent,  Colonel  Wakefield,  are  exceedingly  minute, 
and  the  objects  of  the  company  are  explicitly  stated  under 
three  heads — namely  :  ^r.<^  the  purchase  of  lands  for  the  com- 
pany ;  second,  the  acquisition  of  general  information  as  to  the 
country ;  and  thirdt  preparations  for  the  formation  of  settl*»- 
ments  under  the  auspices  of  the  company. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  the  first 
head  of  the  instructions,  that  there  was  a  strong  leaning  on 
the  part  of  the  company  towards  Cook's  Straits,  as  being  on 
the  great  highway,  as  it  were,  between  the  eastern  and  Aus- 
tralian colonies,  and  Great  Britain.  This  predilection  was 
shared  in  by  many  of  those  who  formed  the  first  colony ;  in- 
deed, as  a  great  commercial  locality,  it  is  probably  not  sur- 
passed. 1  he  colonists,  therefore,  will  be  much  gratified  to 
learn,  on  their  arrival  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  that  Colonel 
Wakefield  has  succeeded  in  purchasing  Port  Nicholson,  in 
Cook's  Strait,  and  the  whole  of  the  lands  on  the  northern  and 
southern  shores  of  the  strait.  But  we  are  anticipating  events ; 
let  us  return  to  the  extract : — 

**  You  should  endeavour  to  make  an  extensive  purchase  on  the 
shores  of  that  harbour,  which,  all  things  considered,  shall  appear  to 
offer  the  greatest  facilities  as  a  general  trading  depot  and  port  of  ex- 
port and  import  for  all  parts  of  the  islands — as  a  centre  of  commerce 
for  collecting  and  exporting  the  produce  of  the  islands — and  for  the  re- 
ception and  distribution  of  foreign  goods.  In  making  this  selection, 
you  will  not  forget  that  Cook's  Strait  forms  part  of  the  shortest  route 
from  the  Australian  colonies  to  England,  and  that  the  best  harbour  in 
that  channel  must  inevitably  become  the  most  frequented  port  of  co- 
lonized New  Zealand.  A  mere  harbour,  however,  whether  there  or 
elsewhere,  might  be  of  but  little  value.  There  is  not  in  the  world, 
perha|>s,  a  safer  or  more  commodious  harbour  than  Port  Hardy,  in 
DX^rville's  Island  ;  but  the  smallness  of  the  island  rendei-s  its  harbour 
of  less  importance  than  several  others  on  the  shores  of  Cook's  Strait. 
That  harbour  in  Cook's  Strait  is  the  most  valuable,  which  combines, 
with  ample  security  and  convenience  as  a  resort  for  ships,  the  nearest 
vicinity  to,  or  the  best  natural  means  of  communication  with,  the 
greatest  extent  of  fertile  territory.  So  far  as  we  are  at  present  in- 
foimed,  Port  Nicholson  appears  superior  to  any  other.  As  to  ilie  re- 
lative advanUiges,  however,  of  the  different  harbours  of  Cook's  Strait, 
yuu  will  probably  be  able  to  obtain  useful  information  from  captains 
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of  whaling  ships  and  trading  vessels,  or  from  permanent  English  set- 
tlers in  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  or  Cloudy  Bay  ;  and  with  this  view, 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  on  your  own  observation,  we 
suggest  that  you  should  visit  one  or  both  of  those  harbours  before  you 
proceed  to  Port  Nicholson.  You  are  at  liberty  to  engage  either  at 
those  harbours,  or  elsewhere,  the  services  of  any  Englishmen  or  na- 
tives, whom  you  may  wish  to  accompany  you  in  your  visits  to  other 
harbours. 

**  It  is  far  from  being  intended  that  your  purchases  of  land,  on  be- 
half of  the  company,  should  be  confined  to  that  harbour  which  you 
may  consider  superior  to  all  the  others.  While  you  will  endeavour  to 
acquire  as  much  land  as  possible  in  that  spot  or  neighbourhood,  it  is 
also  desirable  that  you  should  effect  purchases  in  any  part  of  Cook's 
Strait,  which  shall  appear  highly  eligible  for  commercial  settlements, 
or  for  agricultural  purposes,  within  easy  reach  of  a  good  harbour. 
And,  in  particular,  we  must  express  our  anxiety  that  you  should  ob- 
tain land  around  one  good  harbour,  at  least,  on  each  side  of  Cook's 
Straiu"— W^arrf,  117-18. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  these  instructions  and  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  company  have  been  most  amply  fulfilled. 

The  manner  in  which  the  company  instructs  Colonel  Wake- 
field to  deal  with  the  native  tribes,  is  a  cheering  feature  in 
their  plan.  Unhappily,  the  whole  history  of  European  colo- 
nization is  but  a  continuous  record  of  barbarity  and  injustice 
towards  the  aboriginal  races.  Civilization  having  been  found 
difficult,  extermination  has  been  openly  practised.  Even  very 
recently,  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  a  small  body  of  the  abori- 
gines was  hemmed  in  and  shot  down  in  cold  blood  by  a  few 
Europeans ;  and  when  the  government  took  some  steps  to 
bring  the  monsters  who  perpetrated  the  act  to  justice,  the 
press  raised  an  outcry  against  punishing  men  for  shooting 
"  monkeys ;"  and  an  intimation  was  held  out,  that  if  this 
course  were  persevered  in,  it  would  be  necessary  to  find  some 
more  secure  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  "  vermin ;"  and  the 
mode  recommended  was  to  dose  wheaten  bread,  or  cakes,  of 
which  the  natives  are  very  fond,  with  arsenic  !  Indeed,  in  a 
letter  from  a  member  of  the  English  bar,  dated  '*  Melbourne, 
Port  Philip,  December  3,"  and  published  in  the  eighth  num- 
ber of  the  New  Zealand  Journal,  the  practise  is  treated  as 
quite  common.  "  Some  of  the  white  people  here  treat  the 
natives  most  shamefully ;  for  the  slightest  offence  they  kill 
them,  and  drop  their  bodies  into  some  creek;  and  some  have 
been  known  to  leave  about  dampers — a  species  of  bread, 
baked  in  the  bush,  in  whicli  arsenic  has  been  previously  put, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  destroying  the  blacks."     But  the  views 
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and  intentions  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  are  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  those  "ancient  precedents,"  as  the  following 
extracts  will  show : — 

"In  one  respect,  you  will  not  fail  to  establish  a  very  important  dif- 
ference between  the  purchases  of  the  company  and  those  wbicli  have 
hitherto  been  made  by  every  other  class  of  buyers.       •     »     ♦     * 

"  It  may  be  doubled,  whether  the  native  owners  have  ever  been 
entirely  aware  of  the  consequences  that  would  result  from  such  ces- 
sions as  have  already  been  made  to  a  great  e.\tent  of  the  wbole  of  the 
lands  of  a  tribe.  Justice  demands,  not  merely  that  these  consequences 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  explained  to  them,  but  that  the  superior 
intelligence  of  the  buyers  should  also  be  exerted  to  -^uard  them  against 
the  evils,  which,  after  all,  they  may  not  be  capable  of  anticipating. 
The  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  which  they  cannot  well 
foresee,  is  that  of  Hnding  themselves  entirely  without  landed  property, 
and  therefore  without  consideration,  in  the  midst  of  a  society  where, 
through  immigration  and  settlement,  land  has  become  a  valuable  pro- 
perty. Absolutely  they  would  suffer  little  or  nothing  from  having 
parted  with  land  which  they  do  not  use,  and  cannot  exchange ;  but 
relatively  they  would  suffer  a  great  deal,  inasmuch  as  their  social  position 
would  be  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  race  who  had  settled  amongst 
them,  and  given  value  to  their  now  worthless  territory.  If  the  advan- 
tage of  the  natives  alone  were  consulted,  it  would  be  better,  perhaps, 
that  they  should  remain  forever  the  savages  that  they  are.  This  con- 
sideration appears  never  to  have  occuiTed  to  any  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  purchased  l.mds  from  the  savages  of  New  Zealand.  It  was 
first  suggested  by  the  New  Zealand  Association  of  1837;  and  it  has 
great  weight  with  the  present  company.  In  accordance  with  a  plan 
which  the  association  of  1837  was  desirous  that  a  legislative  enact- 
ment should  extend  to  every  purchase  of  land  from  the  natives,  as  well 
past  as  future,  you  will  take  care  to  menlion  in  every  bookabooka,  or 
contract  for  land,  that  a  portion  of  the  territory  ceded,  equal  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole,  will  be  reserved  by  the  company,  and  held  in  trust 
by  tlicra  for  the  future  benefit  of  the  chief  families  of  the  tribe. 

"  A  perfect  example  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  will  occur  soon 
after  your  departure  from  England.  We  intend  to  sell  in  England, 
to  persons  about  to  settle  in  New  Zealand,  and  others,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  orders  for  etjual  quantities  of  land  (say  100  acres  each).  •  * 
And  one-tenth  of  these  land-orders  will  be  reserved  by  the  company 
for  the  chief  families  of  the  tribe  by  whom  the  land  was  originally 
sold  ;  in  the  same  way  precisely  as  if  the  lots  had  been  purchased  on 
behalf  of  the  natives.  The  priority  of  choice  for  the  native-allot- 
ments  being  determined  by  choice,  as  in  the  case  of  actual  purchasers; 
the  selections  will  be  made  by  an  officer  of  the  company,  expressly 
charged  wiib  that  duty,  and  made  publicly  nsponsible  for  its  perform- 
ance. Wherever  a  settlement  is  formed,  therefore,  the  chief  native 
families  of  the  tribe  will  have  every  motive  for  embracing  a  civilized 
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mode  of  life.  IiisU^ad  of  a  barren  possession,  with  which  they  have 
parted,  they  will  have  j)roperly  in  land,  intermixed  with  the  property 
of  civilized  and  indiislriuus  settlers,  and  made  really  valuable  by  that 
circumstance ;  and  they  will  thus  possess  the  means,  and  an  essential 
means,  of  preserving,  in  the  midst  of  a  civilized  community,  the  same 
degree  of  relative  considiTalion  and  superiority  as  they  now  enjoy  in 
their  own  tribe." — Ward,  119-20. 

This  is^n  admirably  contrived  provision  for  promoting  the 
civilization  of  the  New  Zealanders.  Taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  character  of  the  natives,  there  is  fair  reason  to  hope 
that  New  Zealand  will  form  a  bright  exception  to  the  extermi- 
nating influences  of  colonies  generally.  The  New  Zealanders  do 
not  require  an  enormous  breadth  of  land,  for  they  are,  and 
always  have  been,  cultivators — not  hunters,  like  the  American 
Indians.  America  abounds  with  animals  of  the  deer  tribe,  and 
with  numerous  furred  animals,  of  which  Europeans  have  taught 
them  the  value.  New  Zealand  has  no  aboriginal  animals. 
This  made  them  cultivators  of  necessity,  and,  pro  tanto^  ad- 
vanced them  one  step  in  civilization.  It  has  rendered  them 
prone  to  labour,  and  they  adopt  with  extreme  readiness  the 
improvements  of  civilization.  Their  eagerness  to  learn  is 
quite  remarkable.  They  understand,  and  are  frequently  par- 
ties to,  a  contract  to  labour  for  wages ;  and  one  of  their  rea- 
sons for  rejoicing  in  the  arrival  of  the  Tori/^  and  the  prospect 
of  a  settlement,  was,  that  there  would  be  an  abundance  of 
employment  for  them.  The  works  at  the  head  of  this  article 
all  treat  more  or  less  of  the  natives  and  their  habits;  and  in- 
numerable instances  will  be  found  of  the  skill  which  they  at- 
tain as  seamen,  ship-carpenters,  cultivators,  and  indeed  in  the 
use  of  tools  and  implements  generally  :  so  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  reserved  lands  will,  when  surrounded  by 
civilization,  be  much  more  eflBcient  in  affording  the  natives  an 
ample  subsistence,  than  the  whole  of  the  lands  would  have 
been  without  European  arts  and  employment.  With  hunters, 
such  as  the  Americans  are  to  this  day,  no  circumstance  could 
give  value  to  a  small  quantity  of  land,  so  as  to  make  it  provide 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  natives  ;  but  with  a  race  of  cultiva- 
tors, a  breadtli  of  land  would  be  valueless.  They  cannot  use 
much  land;  they  are  therefore  well  provided  for,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  taught  to  use  a  little  land  with  effect.* 

We  now  come  to  the  second  head  of  the  instructions — 
namely,  the  acquisition  of  general  information.     On  this  head 

*  The  reserve  for  the  natives  out  of  the  lands  sold,  was  worth  £10,100  in  July 
last.     It  would  now  sell  for  £35,000. 
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a  very  short  extract  will  answer  our  purposes.  As  it  instructs 
Colonel  Wakefield  to  communicate  all  he  can  learn  on  every 
$ubject  of  interest,  detail  here  is  unnecessary : — 

"It  is  impossible  that  you  should  furnish  the  company  wiih  too 
much  information,  or  with  information  of  too  varied  a  character.  We 
shall  be  anxious  to  know  all  that  you  can  possibly  leain  upon  every 
subject  of  inquiry.  The  subjects  of  inquiry  comprise  every  thing 
about  which  it  is  possible  to  inquire.  No  matter  should  be  deemed 
unworthy  of  examination — no  particulars,  however  minute,  will  be 
unacceptable." —  IV a  rd,  1 23. 

From  the  third  division,  respecting  preparations  for  the  for- 
mation of  settlements  under  the  auspices  of  the  company,  the 
following  extract  is  all  that  our  purpose  demands : — 

"  Supposing  you  to  have  selected  from  any  purchases  that  you  may 
make  in  Cook's  Strait,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kaipara,  or  in  the 
district  of  the  company's  land  at  Kaipara,  tliat  spot  which  you  shall 
deem  the  fittest  for  a  first  settlement — that  spot  which  shall  present  the 
most  satisfactory  combination  of  facility  of  access,  security  for  shipping, 
fertile  soil,  water  communication  with  districts  abounding  in  flax  and 
timber,  and  falls  of  water  for  the  purpose  of  mills — and  where  the  native 
inhabitants  shall  evince  the  greatest  desire  to  receive  English  settlers, 
and  appear  most  anxious  to  obtain  employment  for  wages — there  you 
will  make  all  such  preparations  for  the  anival  of  a  body  of  settlers  as  the 
means  at  your  disposal  will  allow.  Amongst  these,  it  occurs  to  us,  that 
the  natives  should  be  employed  at  liberal  wages,  in  felling  the  best  kinds 
of  timber,  taking  the  logs  to  the  place  which  you  may  have  marked  out 
for  the  site  of  a  town,  and  also  in  collecting  and  preparing  flax  and 
spars,  as  a  return  freight  for  vessels  which  may  convey  settlers  to  the 
place.  You  should  also  make  the  natives  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  intended  settlement,  so  that  they  may  not  be 
surpi-ised  at  the  subsequent  arrival  of  a  number  of  large  ships.  And 
at  this  spot,  when  you  quit  it,  you  will  of  course  leave  such  persons 
as  you  may  be  able  to  spare,  and  shall  be  willing  to  remain,  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  the  natives  of  your  return,  and  of  pursuing  the 
labours  of  preparation.  On  quitting  this  spot,  you  will  proceed  di- 
rectly to  Port  Hardy,  in  D'Urville's  Island,  where  you  will  remain 
until  some  of  the  company's  vessels  shall  arrive  from  England.  By 
the  first  and  subsequent  vessels  you  will  receive  further  instructions. 
It  is  of  essential  consequence  that  you  should,  if  possible,  reach  Port 
Hardy  by  the  lOth  of  January  next,  or,  if  that  should  not  be  pos- 
sible, that  you  find  means  of  transmitting  to  the  company's  vessels, 
that  will  be  directed  to  touch  there  by  that  time,  a  full  account  of  the 
spot  on  which  you  may  have  determined  as  the  site  of  the  first  setde- 
ment."— /farrf,  124-5. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  a  limited  portion  of  the  com- 
pany's lands,  to  be  comprised  within  the  first  settlement,  was 
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offered  for  sale  on  the  first  of  June.  The  first  town  consisted 
of  eleven  hundred  acres,  besides  public  squares,  streets,  bou- 
levards, and  gardens ;  and  the  selected  country  lands  com- 
prised one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  acres.  These  lands 
were  divided  into  eleven  hundred  sections,  each  section  to 
consist  of  one  hundred  country  acres  and  one  town  acre. 
Deducting  the  reserved  land  for  the  aborigines,  the  remaining 
nine  hundred  and  ninety  sections  were  offered  for  sale  at  one 
pound  per  acre,or  one  hundred  and  one  pounds  per  section.  On 
paying  down  this  sum,  the  purchaser  received  a  land  order  on 
the  company's  local  officer,  entitling  the  holder  to  select  his 
section  according  to  a  priority  of  choice,  afterwards  determined 
by  lot  at  the  company's  oflBces. 

The  quantity  thus  put  up  in  the  first  instance  was  taken  in 
a  very  short  time.  The  total  sum  realized  was  JE99,990.  Of 
this  sum  only  £24,997.  10s.  was  reserved  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  company,  and  the  remainder,  being  75  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  or  £74,992.  IDs.  was  set  apart  to  defray  the  cost  of  con- 
veying emigrants  to  the  colony,  and  so  give  value  to  the  lands 
which  they  had  sold.  By  the  conditions  of  sale,  the  purchasers 
of  land-orders  were  entitled  to  claim  75  per  cent,  of  their  pur- 
chase money,  either  in  the  shape  of  passages  for  themselves 
and  families,  or  for  their  servants  and  labourers;  and  where  no 
claim  was  made,  the  benefit  was  equally  conferred  on  the  land- 
owner, as  the  whole  of  the  £74,992. 10s.  one  way  or  the  other 
will  be  entirely  expended  in  emigration.  It  is  the  emigration 
fund  which  is  to  establish  the  "  golden  mean"  between  land 
capital  and  labour,  the  very  spirit  of  the  system  on  which  the 
company  proceeds. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  lands  of  the  first  colony  were 
taken  up,  no  doubt  arose  from  the  success  of  South  Australia, 
founded  on  the  same  principles.  The  system  was  no  longer 
the  untried  speculation  of  a  few  philosophers.  Its  soundness 
was  no  longer  open  to  argument.  All  room  for  controversy 
had  ceased.  It  had  been  three  years*  in  operation.  The 
"  practical  men"  admitted  the  system  to  be  good,  and  objec- 
tion was  straightway  silenced. 

When  the  principles  were  new  and  untried,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  anticipate  the  sales  of  land  by  authorising  the 
borrowing  of  a  sum  of  money.  The  South  Australian  act 
moreover  forbade  the  commissioners  to  commence  operations 
until  they  had  disposed  of  land  to  the  amount  of  £35,000. 

•  The  Bufialo  sailed  for  South  Australia  on  the  2M  July,  1836. 
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This  they  accomplished;  and,  with  the  loan  they  contracted 
(£80,000),  the  commissioners  commenced  operations  with  an 
adequate  labour  fund. 

But  the  second  application  of  the  system  is  on  a  more  ample 
scale.  Instead  of  a  loan  of  X'30,000  the  company  commenced 
with  a  capital  of  £100,000,  and  their  land  fund,  instead  of 
being  £35,000,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  £75,000, 

Very  soon  after  the  realization  of  the  land  fund,  and  the 
determination  of  the  order  of  choice,  which  took  place  on  the 
29th  July,  the  directors  made  arrangements  for  the  departure 
of  the  emigrants  who  were  to  form  the  first  colony.  Before 
taking  this  step,  however,  the  directors  had  selected  an  effi- 
cient surveying  staff,  consisting  of  a  surveyor-general,  (Captain 
Smith  of  the  artillery),  three  assistant  surveyors,  and  twenty- 
two  men.  This  corps  was  accompanied  by  a  land  commis- 
sioner, instructed  to  make  further  purchases,  provided  with 
ample  means  to  fulfil  the  objects  of  the  company  in  the  event 
of  any  disaster  happening  to  the  Tory.  This  second  expedi- 
tion sailed  from  Gravesend  in  the  barque  Cuba,  of  270  tons, 
which  was  understood  to  be  a  fast  sailer.  She  did  not  reach 
Entry  Island,  however,  until  the  1st  of  January,  after  an  un- 
usually long  run  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  days ;  and 
sailed  the  next  day  for  Port  Nicholson,  where  a  private  letter 
of  the  13th  January,  from  a  passenger  on  board,  states  they 
were  at  anchor,  arixiouslv  waiting  the  return  of  Colonel  Wake- 
field in  the  Tory  from  Hoki-anga. 

The  instructions  given  to  Captain  Smith  were  in  every  re- 
spect most  judicious.  A  due  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
colony  is  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  a  personal  knowledge  of 
the  surveyor-general  enables  us  to  state  our  conviction  that 
the  wishes  of  the  directors  will  be  minutely  fulfilled.  The 
following  extracts  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  views  of  the 
directors  with  regard  to  the  future  city : — 

"  Your  surveying  operations  should  at  first  be  entirely  confined  to 
the  site  of  the  town. 

•'  In  laying  out  the  plan  of  the  town,  you  must  as  closely  as  possible 
adhere  to  the  conditions  on  which  the  land-orders  have  been  sold,  as 
expressed  by  the  enclosed  copy  of  the  terms  of  purchase — providing, 
at  all  events,  that  every  holder  of  a  land-order  obtains  one  full  acre  of 
land  within  the  town. 

"  The  Directors  wish  that,  in  forming  the  plan  of  the  town,  you 
should  make  ample  reserves  for  all  public  purposes,  such  as  a  cemetery, 
a  mai'ket- place,  wharfage,  and  probable  public  buildings,  a  boUuiical 
garden,  a  park,  and  extensive  boulevards.     It  is,  indeed,  desirable  that 
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the  whole  outside  of  the  town,  inland,  should  be  separated  from  the 
country  sections  by  a  broad  belt  of  land,  which  you  will  declare  that 
the  company  intends  to  be  public  property,  on  condition  that  no  build- 
ings be  ever  erected  upon  it. 

"  The  form  of  the  town  must  necessarily  be  left  to  your  own  judg- 
ment and  taste.  Upon  this  subject  the  directors  will  only  remark,  that 
you  have  to  provide  for  the  future  rather  than  the  present,  and  that 
they  wish  tlie  public  convenience  to  be  consulted,  and  the  beautiful 
appeai'ance  of  the  future  city  to  be  secured,  so  far  as  these  objects  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  original  plan — rather  than  the  immediate 
profit  of  the  company. 

"  It  is  of  essential  consequence  that  the  town  lands  should  be  made 
ready  for  allotment  as  soon  as  possible. 

'*  As  soon  as  the  survey  and  plan  of  the  town  are  completed,  you 
will  proceed  to  the  survey  of  country  sections. 

"  You  will  observe  by  the  *  terms  of  purchase,'  that  the  company 
undertakes  that  the  eleven  hundred  country  sections  shall  consist  of 
the  most  valuable  land  at  the  disposal  of  the  directors  in  the  first 
settlement. 

"  The  directors  trust,  at  all  events,  that  you  will  adopt  that  mode 
of  proceeding  by  which  the  holders  of  the  preliminary  land-orders  will 
most  surely  obtain  the  most  valuable  land  in  the  first  settlement,  and 
by  which  the  priority  of  choice  determined  by  lot  will  be  most  strictly 
observed. 

"  In  case  any  order  or  orders  should  not  be  presented  to  you  at  the 
time  when  the  opportunity  for  choosing  occurs,  it  will  be  your  busi- 
ness to  choose  for  the  absent  holder.'' 

All  preliminary  arrangements  being  thus  completed,  the 
month  of  August  and  part  of  September  were  occupied  in 
preparing  for  the  departure  of  the  first  colony.  The  company 
had  chartered  five  ships,  namely,  the  Adelaide,  the  Aurora,  the 
Oriental,  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  and  the  Bengal  Merchant  ; 
and  on  the  14th  of  September  the  three  first  were  ready  for 
sea.  The  Bengal  Merchant  had  proceeded  to  Glasgow  to  take 
on  board  the  Scotch  emigrants,  and  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh 
was  not  ready  until  a  few  days  after. 

On  the  day  just  named,  the  directors  proceeded  to  Grave- 
send  in  the  Mercury  steam-vessel,  accompanied  by  a  large 
party  of  friends  interested  in  the  colony,  for  the  final  inspec- 
tion of  the  ships,  and  for  the  purpose  of  taking  leave  of  the 
settlers.  An  entertainment  was  given  on  board  the  Mercury 
to  the  principal  colonists  and  the  directors'  friends ;  and  on 
board  of  each  ship  good  cheer  was  provided  for  the  body  of  the 
settlers.  "  The  scenes  of  the  days,"  says  one  of  the  published 
accounts,  "  were  altogether  such  as  cannot  fail  tp  be  memor- 
able in  the  future  annals  of  the  colony." 
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The  company  afterwards  found  it  necessary  to  charter  the 
Glenbf^vie^  to  take  out  a  large  quantity  of  goods,  the  property 
of  settlers,  which  had  been  shut  out  from  the  other  ships;  and 
llie  Bolton  was  also  taken  up  to  convey  a  large  number  of 
passengers  (232)  who  had  been  disappointed  in  procuring 
passages  in  the  earlier  ships.  The  Coromandel  was  despatched 
on  private  speculation,  and  took  out  some  of  the  company's 
settlers.  The  following  table,  from  Mr.  Ward's  Information 
for  the  me  of  Emigrants^  exhibits  the  total  emigration  to  New 
Zealand  in  1839:—- 
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London,  Decem- 
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On  reference  to  the  officicil  table  published  in  Cappe/s 
South  Australia,  we  find  that  the  first  year's  emigration  to  that 
colony  amounted  to  950,  although  the  first  ship  sailed  in 
February.  The  European  population  of  New  Zealand,  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  the  company's  operations,  has 
been  variously  estimated  from  2000  to  more  than  3000 ;  and 
as  all  the  Australian  colonies — South  Australia  not  excepted — 
are  continually  furnishing  emigrants  to  New  Zeala'.id,  the 
British  population  now  probably  exceeds  4000,  a  considerable 
number  of  whom  will  doubtless  be  drawn  to  the  new  settle- 
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ment.  What  the  law  called  the  outcast  population  will  speedily 
be  out-numbered  by  the  sounder  population.  A  considerable 
number  of  bad  people  in  all  the  Australian  colonies  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  proximity  of  the  penal  colonies. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  have  founcl  their  way  to  New  Zea- 
land, in  spite  of  the  distance,  because  of  the  absence  of  legal 
authority  of  any  kind.  Now,  however,  that  law  is  established, 
distance  will  operate,  and  New  Zealand  will  be  the  very  last  of 
our  Australasian  colonies  to  be  favoured  with  the  presence  of 
the  industrious  persons  who  have  hitherto  crowded  her  shores. 
South  Australia  is  already  suffering  from  this  cause,  and  the 
practicability  of  performing  the  journey  from  Sydney  on  foot, 
will  rather  tend  to  increase  the  evil.  South  Australia  and 
Port  Philip,  from  this  time  forward,  have  a  stronger  interest  in 
the  moral  regeneration  of  the  older  Australian  colonies  than 
New  Zealand. 

Under  a  regular  government  the  improvement  of  the  pre- 
sent population  will  be  by  no  means  a  difficult  matter.  That 
society  has  been  kept  together  at  all,  shows  that  there  must 
have  been  a  considerable  proportion  of  orderly  persons;  so 
that  the  settlers  composing  the  first  colony  will  find  a  large 
number  of  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  northern  island  ready  to 
join  them  in  suppressing  disorder,  and  in  establishing  a  well- 
regulated  community. 

No  colony  was  ever  established  under  more  favourable  pro- 
spects than  the  first  colony  of  New  Zealand.  In  the  first  place 
the  labouring  emigrants — the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  colony, 
so  to  speak — formed  the  finest  body  of  people  we  ever  saw 
congregated  together  for  such  a  purpose,  albeit,  our  experi- 
ence in  matters  of  emigration  is  far  from  small.  As  the  com- 
pany gave  passages  to  the  labouring  class,  they  were  strict  in 
their  selection  both  as  to  the  physical  and  moral  qualifications 
of  the  candidates  for  passages.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
in  the  prime  of  life,  in  full  health,  and  of  approved  moral  cha- 
racter; and  it  was  impossible  to  look  upon  them  without  a  con- 
viction that  they  were  the  people  to  carve  fortune  out  of  the 
desert. 

Among  the  wealthier  classes  were  several  men  of  birth  and 
education — men  who,  in  planting  a  colony,  will  not  be  con- 
tent with  a  mere  rude  abundance,  nor  with  their  new  home 
unless  it  bear  the  distinct  marks  of  a  high  state  of  civilization. 
They  go  out  impressed  with  the  value  of  a  system  of  which  they 
themselves  are  a  constituent  element;  they  believe  that  system 
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to  be  efficient  to  the  creating  a  society  complete  in  all  its 
parts ;  and  believin<j  so,  all  their  energies  will  be  directed  to 
the  verification  of  the  principles  to  which  they  are  attached. 

The  very  form  in  which  their  capital  was  transmitted  to  the 
colony  was  in  some  degree  evidence  of  this.  Many  of  the 
settlers  took  out  houses  in  frames,  ready  to  be  put  up,  like  a 
bedstead,  in  the  course  of  a  day.  These  "colonial  houses" 
are  now  made  by  many  builders  in  London,  and  when  put  up 
are  not  surpassed  in  comfort  by  the  most  permanent  edifices  in 
the  metropolis.  Mill  machinery  of  all  kinds,  both  for  sawing 
and  grinding,  has  also  been  taken  out.  So  also  have  steam- 
engines.  Agricultural  implements  of  the  most  approved  kind, 
together  with  mechanics'  tools,  and  goods  of  every  description  ; 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  colonists  will  feel  a 
serious  want,  without  possessing  at  the  same  time  the  means  of 
gratifying  it. 

But  it  is  in  the  manner  in  which  the  moral  and  intellectual 
wants  of  the  people  have  been  attended  to,  that  the  complete- 
ness of  the  system  is  most  manifest.  Even  before  the  depar- 
ture of  the  colony,  a  literary  and  scientific  institution  was 
established,  having  in  connexion  with  it  a  public  library  ;  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Hinds,  and  several  other  friends  of 
the  colony,  being  among  the  donors. 

Arrangements  for  the  promotion  of  education  have  also  been 
made ;  and  among  these  the  immediate  opening  of  an  infant- 
school  deserves  especial  notice.  It  is  part  of  the  plan  of  the  pro- 
moters of  this  school,  to  educate  the  children  of  the  natives,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Europeans.  We  have  evidence  of  a  de- 
mand for  this  education  in  the  very  first  number  of  the  New 
Zealand  Journal^  which  contains  the  proceedings  of  a  public 
meeting  of  the  Europeans  inhabiting  the  Bay  of  Islands,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  children  of  European 
fablers  and  New  Zealand  mothers,  and  to  devise  means  to  pro- 
mote their  education.  This  is  commencing  the  work  of  civi- 
lization in  a  proper  manner.  It  must  ever  be  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  prejudices  and  habits  of  adults  can  be  gotten  rid 
of,  or  even  altered ;  but,  by  operating  on  children,  a  sure  foun- 
dation for  moral  improvement  is  laid. 

In  imitation  of  South  Australia,  the  first  number  of  a  news- 
paper was  published  here,  called  the  New  Zealand  Gazette ; 
the  second  number  to  be  published  in  the  colony  as  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  the  ships  as  possible.  For  this  purpose,  presses, 
types,  and  all  things  needful  were  taken  out  in  the  Adelaide  ; 
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and  by  the  time,  perhaps,  that  this  article  is  in  type,  the  second 
number  will  have  reached  this  country. 

The  religious  wants  of  the  settlers  have  also  been  duly  cared 
for ;  and  in  so  doing  the  directors  have  evinced  freedom  from 
anything  in  the  shape  of  prejudice,  by  offering  a  free  cabin  pas- 
sage to  ministers  of  every  denomination^  provided  the  grounds 
of  application  in  each  case  are  satisfactory  to  the  board.  The 
principal  condition  imposed  by  the  board  is,  that  there  should 
be  acongregation — that  is,  that  there  should  be  a  number  of  per- 
sons whose  opinions  the  minister  applying  for  a  passage  repre- 
sents, sufficiently  large  to  render  a  spiritual  pastor  necessary. 

The  advantages  of  a  bank,  of  character  and  credit,  were  also 
conferred  upon  New  Zealand  at  the  very  birth  of  the  colony. 
The  directors  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  a  respectable  and 
most  successful  banking  establishment,  by  which  a  colonial  cur- 
rency will  at  once  be  brought  into  circulation,  and  the  mo- 
netary changes  of  the  colony  be  managed  with  ease  and  se- 
curity. This  bank  issues  bills  on  Sydney  at  a  charge  of  two 
per  cent. ;  but  on  such  of  these  bills  as  are  made  redeemable 
in  New  Zealand  in  the  notes  of  the  bank,  the  holder  will  be 
entitled  to  a  return  of  two  per  cent. ;  so  that  by  this  cross 
transaction  a  remittance  to  New  Zealand  will  be  effected  with- 
out cost. 

In  the  foregoing  narrative  we  have  endeavoured,  in  the 
plainest  language,  to  give  the  history  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  New  Zealand  Company  for  the  year  1839  ;  but  there  re- 
mains still  to  be  told  the  action  of  the  government,  before 
we  go  into  the  events  of  the  present  year,  which  may  em- 
phatically be  characterized  as  the  "  child  of  the  past." 

We  have  already  stated  that  neither  the  New  Zealand  As- 
sociation of  1837,  nor  the  New  Zealand  Company  of  1839, 
could  win  any  sympathy — still  less  the  countenance,  of  tjie 
government.  This  is  not  at  all  wonderful.  "  You  have  put 
no  patronage  in  your  plan,"  said  a  shrewd  observer ;  "  you 
cannot  succeed.  If  you  desire  to  propitiate  a  government, 
you  must  place  some  official  situations  at  its  disposal."  The 
self-supporting  principle,  however,  on  which  it  was  proposed 
to  colonize  New  Zealand,  did  not  permit  this.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  make  New  Zealand  pay  all  the  expenses  of  trans- 
porting labour  to  the  colony,  and  yet  that  the  colony  should 
not  cost  this  country  one  shilling — that  New  Zealand  should 
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netfer  appear  in  ihe  estimates.  This  is  inconsistent  with  that 
extensive  system  of  patronage  which  exists  in  our  older 
colonies.* 

By  the  energetic  operations  of  the  company,  however,  the 
government  found  itself  forced  into  action ;  and  just  as  the 
company's  ships  were  preparing  to  take  on  board  the  emigrants 
who  formed  the  first  colony,  Captain  Hobson,  of  the  navy, 
was  sent  out  to  New  Zealand,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  it 
into  a  British  colony. 

New  Zealand  had  previously  been  treated  as  an  indepen- 
dent foreign  state,  and  Captain  Hobson  was  instructed  to  call 
himself  in  the  first  instance  "  consul !"  He  was  then  to  ob- 
tain a  cession  of  sovereignty  from  the  chiefs,  and  declare 
New  Zealand — or  rather  so  much  thereof  as  he  could  obtain 
the  cession  of,  or  as  happened  to  be  inhabited  by  the  British — 
a  dependency  of  New  South  Wales.  Of  this  portion  he  was 
at  once  to  become  lieutenant-governor. 

Now  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  understand  the  principle  on 
which  a  part  of  the  executive  government  of  this  country  can 
treat  as  alien  a  country  over  which  we  have  certainly  constantly 
exercised  sovereign  functions.  It  is  a  well-understood  prin- 
ciple of  international  law,  that  discovery  and  occupation  give  a 
right  to  sovereignty,  as  againxt  all  ciHiized  powers^  over  the 
savage  tribes  which  may^inhabit  the  country.  The  conduct  of 
the  discovering  countnr  towards  the  native  tribes  does  not  in 
any  way  affect  that  right  of  sovereignty.  Of  our  original  so- 
vereignty no  one  has  ever  doubted.  It  has  been  exercised  in 
many  ways.  Magistrates  have  been  apjpointed ;  criminals  have 
been  taken  up,  have  been  carried  to  Sydney,  and  have  there 
been  tried  and  punished.  Yet  in  1839  her  Majesty  was 
advised  to  declare  that  the  crown  had  no  jurisdiction  over 
those  islands — that  any  European  power  was  at  liberty  to 
settle  there — and  that  if  we  accredited  any  representative  of 
the  crown  to  make  his  appearance  in  New  Zealand,  it  must 
be  in  the  character  of  consul  only  that  he  could  enter  into 
preliminary  negociations  with  the  chiefs,  to  barter  sove- 
reignty for  a  blanket.  Whatever  may  have  been  our  former 
sovereignty  over  New  Zealand,  it  has  been  determined 
that  we  shall  take  a  new  lease  thereof,  dating  from  some 
new  farce  to   be  enacted    by  Captain    Hobson ; — a  deter- 
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*  See  ao  utide  beaded  the  Poor  Relation  Interest,  in  No.  7  of  the  Nne 
Zealand  Journal. 
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initiation  fraught  with  every  possible  difficulty,  and  which 
cannot  fail  to  force  ministers  into  all  kinds  of  inconsistencies. 
The  simplest  course  was  open  to  them.  Sovereignty  had  been 
exercised.  No  doubt  had  been  thrown  upon  it.  All  that  the 
go\'ernment  had  to  do  was  to  send  out  a  governor.  If  this 
had  been  done  at  any  time,  not  a  single  voice  would  have 
been  raised  against  it,  and  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
ministers  would  have  been  removed. 

Theexpedientofrepudiating  the  sovereignty  of  New  Zealand, 
seems  to  have  been  hit  upon,  for  the  purpose  of  deterring 
people  from  joining  in,  or  in  any  way  seconding,  any  plan  of 
colonization  which  might  be  put  forward.  But  the  men  who 
were  engaged  in  the  colonization  of  New  Zealand  were  not  to 
be  thus  turned  from  their  purpose.  They  said,  "  We  will 
colonize  the  country  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  We  do  not 
undervalue  the  recognition  of  the  government,  and  we  will  do 
our  best,  either  by  parliamentary  motion  or  otherwise,  to  bring 
about  such  recognition ;  but  if  we  fail,  we  will  do  our  best 
without  it.  If  we  are  without  the  support  and  protection 
of  government,  we  shall  at  least  be  saved  from  undue  interfe- 
rence ;  and  as  we  shall  cost  the  mother-country  nothing,  we 
shall  ever  be  regarded  with  kindly  feelings."  Accordingly, 
the  colonization  of  New  Zealand  took  place,  as  we  have  already 
described.  It  was  a  great  movement  of  a  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, acting  independently  of  their  rulers. 

When  it  was  determined  to  disclaim  the  sovereignty  of 
New  Zealand,  all  other  consequences  were  disregarded. 
Not  one  of  the  results  likely  to  spring  from  such  a  de- 
claration were  taken  notice  of.  New  Zealand  being  a  sove- 
reign independent  state,  what  was  there  to  prevent  the 
out-cast  Europeans  from  adopting  the  customs  of  the  na- 
tives to  as  great  an  extent  as  might  suit  their  passions 
and  their  tastes  ?  With  such  a  population,  murder  itself 
would  cease  to  be  a  punishable  crime,  and  the  outcast  Euro- 
pean would  stop  short  of  cannibalism — not  because  there  was 
any  law  to  restrain  him,  but  because  it  was  foreign  to  his 
habits,  and  repugnant  to  his  feelings.  This  is  a  consequence 
which  could  not  fail  to  strike  the  most  superficial  reflector  as 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  declaring  New  Zealand  an  in- 
dependent country,  subject  only  to  the  customary  regulations 
— we.should  be  ashamed  to  call  it  late — of  the  native  tribes. 

Another  consequence  was,  that  New  Zealand,  which  had 
all  along  been  respected  by  foreign  powers  as  a  British  pos- 
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session  was  at  once  thrown  open  to  colonization  by  any  Euro- 
pean power.  France  was  not  slow  to  take  the  hint,  and  our 
§overnment  is  now  embarrassed,  and  we  are  threatened  with 
ifferences  if  not  with  a  quarrel  with  France,  by  the  actual 
establishment  of  a  French  colony  on  Banks's  Peninsula  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  southern  island.  It  is  true  that  the 
French  are  not  successful  colonizers — that  this  attempt  is 
paltry, — that  their  means  are  inadequate — and  that  the  hatred 
of  the  New  Zealanders  towards  '*  the  tribe  of  Marion,"*  will 
either  lead  to  their  destruction  or  force  them  to  amalgamate 
with  the  English ;  but  it  is  the  principle  involved  in  the  colo- 
nization of  British  territory  by  the  French,  which  is  open  to 
the  strongest  objection.  The  French  will  make  useful  set- 
tlers in  New  Zealand.  The  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted 
to  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  mulberry  and  other  productions  of 
southern  Europe ;  of  these  the  English  know  nothing.  The 
arms  of  the  first  colony  should  therefore  be  opened  to  the 
French — a  liberal  naturalization  law  should  be  among  the 
earliest  acts  passed  for  or  by  New  Zealand.  As  friends  and 
fellow-colonists  the  French  should  always  be  welcome; — but 
not  as  rivals;  yet  how  to  prevent  them  establishing  themselves 
as  rivals  seems  difficult,  now  that  ministers  declare  that  we 
had  no  sovereignty  previous  to  Captain  Hobson's  arrival  in 
January  last. 

Another  consequence  not  contemplated,  is  a  species  of  di- 
lemma into  which  the  govenunent  has  been  thrown  by  the 
determination.  Our  sovereignty  over  New  Zealand  is  to 
take  its  date  from  the  cession  thereof  by  the  chiefs  to  Captain 
Hobson,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  a  commission  is  appointed 
to  examine  titles  to  land,  to  confirm  such  as  have  been  obtained 
by  fair  means,  and  to  disallow  such  as  were  obtained  for  a  frau- 
dulent or  inadequate  consideration,  or  such  as  are  unreasonably 
large  ih  extent.  Now  if  her  Majesty  had  no  sovereignty  before 
the  30th  of  January,  1 840,  how  can  the  government  exercise  any 
control  over  the  acts  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  antece- 
dent to  that  date  ?  Her  Majesty's  authority,  according  to  the 
proclamation,  no  more  existed  in  New  Zealand  in  1839,  than 
It  does  in  France  at  this  present  moment.  Could  her  Ma- 
jesty issue  a  commission  to  take  cognizance  of  the  acts  of  the 
British  inhabitants  of  Boulogne  ?    Many  gentlemen,  there, 

•  After  Marion  du  Frf«nc.  the  early  French  navigator,  who  was  kilU-d  and 
eaten  by  the  oative*.  The  French  ar«  now  known  by  no  other  name  iban  Te 
kevtk  na  Mariou  (Uie  final  n  being  changed  to  h.)  or  the  Tribe  of  Marion.  I'olack, 
vol.  it  ISl. 
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know  full  well  that  the  Queen's  writ,  happily  for  them,  does 
not  extend  to  that  pleasant  retreat ;  yet  this  same  New  Zea- 
land commission  is  an  assumption  of  sovereij^nty  over  a  period 
of  time  at  which  it  has  been  deemed  not  to  exist,  and  is  there- 
fore as  completely  untenable  as  an  attempt  to  exercise  judicial 
authority  over  Boulogne  or  Calais.  1  he  dilemma  then  re- 
solves itself  to  this.  Either  we  had  sovereignty  in  New  2^- 
land  before  Captain  Hobson's  proclamation  or  we  had  not. 
An  enquiry  into  the  title  to  land  under  the  crown  is  an  exer- 
cise of  sovereignty.  Now  if  we  had  no  sovereignty,  the  com- 
mission can  exercise  no  jurisdiction  and  it  becomes  a  weak 
attempt  to  push  jurisdiction  where  none  can  be  claimed.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  such  jurisdiction,  be  asserted  and  insisted 
upon,  it  amounts  to  an  exercise  of  sovereignty,  and  Captain 
Hobson's  proclamation  becomes  a  dead  letter.  To  enumerate 
the  inconsistencies  into  which  government  must  necessarily  be 
involved  by  the  foolish  jealousies  of  the  colonial-office  would  fill 
one  number,  and  therefore  tire  our  readers.  The  newly-erected 
government  of  New  Zealand  can  scarcely  do  any  two  acts, 
whether  administrative  or  judicial,  the  one  of  which  will  not 
neutralize,  or  to  use  an  American  term,  nullify  the  other. 
If  they  insist  on  proclamation  No.  1,  respecting  sovereignty, 

Proclamation  No.  2,  respecting  titles,  is  absurd  and  untenable, 
f  they  say  a  word  against  the  occupation  of  the  French,  the 
proclamation  of  sovereignty  is  asserted  to  be  a  dead  letter. 
If  courts  of  justice  be  established  under  proclamation  No.  1, 
those  courts  cannot  look  back  beyond  its  date,  at  a  time  when 
that  which  Captain  Hobson's  chief-justice,  and  the  advocate- 
general,  will  call  murder,  was  a  justifiable  act — an  act  sanc- 
tioned by  the  practice  of  "  the  independent  sovereign  New 
Zealand  chiefs."  If  a  delinquent  of  1839  be  hanged  by 
Captain  Hobson  in  1840,  such  an  act  will  nullify  his  own 
proclamation,  for  it  would  amount  to  the  assertion  of  a  sove- 
reign right  which  that  proclamation  denies.  A  mere  tyro  in 
pleading  would  have  no  difficulty  in  drawing  a  plea  in  abate- 
ment of  the  indictment,  setting  forth,  that  the  killing  men- 
tioned therein  took  place  while  New  Zealand  was  a  sovereign 
and  independent  state,  in  which  such  killing  was  a  perfectly 
legal  act.  We  might  enumerate  other  difficulties,  had  we  not 
other  and  more  interesting  matter  to  occupy  the  remainder  of 
our  space.  Such  are  the  evils  calculated  to  spring  from  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  stop  the  colonization  of  New  Zealand. 

In  the  early  part  of  March,  the  company  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Tory  at  Cook's  Strait,  after  a 
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rapid  and  prosperous  voyage  of  ninety-six  (lays.  This  event 
had  been  looked  for  with  great  anxiety  by  all  persons  in  any 
way  interested  in  New  Zealand.  Every  thing  had  gone  on 
well  in  this  country,  but  the  friends  of  those  bold  and  ener- 
getic men  wIk)  had  ventured  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the 
•*  first  colony,*'  could  not  conceal  from  themselves,  that  there 
were  many  contingencies  which  might  have  thrown  a  damp 
upon  the  enterprise.  A  disaster  to  the  first  expedition  might 
have  been  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  colonists  and  of  their 
friends  in  this  country. 

The  publication  of  Colonel  Wakefield's  first  dispatch,  in  a 
second  edition  of  the  New  Zealand  Journal^  on  the  10th  of 
March,  dispelled  all  gloom  ;  the  more  especially  as  the  short- 
ness of  the  voyage  enabled  Colonel  Wakefield  to  fulfil  all  the 
expectations  of  the  Company. 

It  is  true  that,  in  contemplation  of  the  bare  possibility  of 
disaster  to  the  Tory,  every  arrangement  which  prudence  could 
dictate  was  made  to  obviate  its  effect.  The  officers,  who 
afterwards  embarked  in  the  Cuba^  were  empowered  to  do  all  the 
first  expedition  could  do,  and  were,  moreover,  furnished  with 
the  means  of  so  doing.  Nay  more,  had  disaster  overtaken  both 
vessels,  the  means  of  repairing  it  in  some  degree  accompanied 
the  first  colony.  But  as  it  has  happened,  early  delay  would 
have  been  all  but  fatal  to  the  successful  planting  of  the  colony. 
The  Cuba  made  a  long  passage ;  and  the  Adelaide,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  was  injudiciously  carried  into  the  Cape,  and  a 
delay  of  another  month  would  probably  have  thrown  the  best 
of  the  lands  into  the  hands  of  the  missionaries — an  event  as 
injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  natives*  as  to  that  of  the  co- 
lonists. Colonel  Wakefield  found  the  missionaries  at  Port- 
Nicholson;  but  when  his  proposals  were  heard,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  reserved  lands  explained  to  the  chiefs,  the  mission- 
ary proposals  were  rejected,  and  they  were  compelled  to  return 
to  their  station  disap{>ointed,  and  of  course  imbued  with  hatred 
most  orthodox  against  those  who  had  so  successfully  out-bid 
them  in  the  land-market. 

The  Tory  anchored  in  Ship  Cove,  Queen  Charlotte  Sound, 

*  The  Miuioaariei  of  tbe  Church  Nfiuionary  Society  have  possetacd  them- 
telvet  of  immense  tracts  of  land,  without  any  prorition— without  the  slightest 
regard  for  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  natives — whilst  the  company  reserve  one- 
tenth  of  all  their  lands  to  be  held  in  'rust  for  tbe  benefit  of  Uie  chiefs.  The  lou 
drawn  for  tbe  natives  were  good  numbers;  and  it  so  happens  that  their  lands, 
which  in  Augunt  last  were  worth  11,OUO/.  are  now  worth  at  least  2o,lK>0/.  The 
Catholic  mission  is  free  from  the  Uint  of  wliat  has  been  called  landtharking  ,-  so 
w«  believe  are  tba  Wetleyans. 
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on  the  16th  of  August,  and  we  have  now  intelligence  from 
New  Zealand  up  to  the  middle  of  March,  Tliese  seven  months 
form  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  New  Zealand.  A 
large  territory  has  been  acquired  for  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany, embracing  the  whole  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
northern  island,  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  southern 
island,  and  comprising  Cook's  Strait — a  great  maritime  high- 
way, with  numerous  free  harbours.  Twelve  hundred  British 
people  have  been  established  on  a  spot  admirably  suited  to 
commerce.  These  proceedings,  important  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  have  been  productive  of  still  more  important  con- 
sequences. Law  and  order  have  been  proclaimed  among  a 
population  notorious  for  licentiousness  and  anarchy,  and  so 
great  a  transfusion  of  all  that  is  sound  in  society  will  imme- 
diately take  place,  that  New  Zealand  must  necessarily  take  a 
high  place  among  our  colonial  possessions.  Our  limited  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  quote  Colonel  Wakefield's  despatches  ;  we 
must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  by  stating  that  New  Zealand 
possesses  all  the  requisites  for  a  flourishing  colony.  The  whole 
face  of  the  country  differs  greatly  from  the  Australian  conti- 
nent— for  such  is  the  fact.  Australia  always  gives  one  the  idea 
of  a  country  in  an  imperfect  state  of  formation,  and  so  indeed  it 
is.  Volcanic  disturbance  has  been  wanting.  The  whole  sur- 
face of  the  country  wants  a  great  upheaving,  in  order  to  adapt 
it  for  the  habitation  of  man.  The  want  of  broken  ground  is  a 
great  evil.  The  mountain  torrent,  and  the  highly  fertilized 
valley,  are  there  almost  unknown,  and  the  vast  plains  are  but 
thinly  timbered.  In  America,  the  manner  in  which  a  country 
is  timbered,  is  the  criterion  by  which  the  soil  is  judged  of,  and 
there  is  doubtless  much  truth  in  the  test.  Now  New  Zealand 
would  in  this  respect  abundantly  satisfy  a  Yankey  chopper. 
The  country  is  a  succession  of  richly  wooded  hills,  sometimes 
rising  to  mountains,  and  fertile  valleys.  The  country  is  inter- 
sected in  every  direction  with  magnificent  rivers,  and  mountain 
streams ;  many  of  these  are  navigable,  and  others  may,  and  will 
hereafter  be  rendered  so,  and  all  spread  their  fertilizing  in- 
fluence over  the  valleys. 

The  climate  is  unexceptionable.  The  droughts  which  pre- 
vail in  Australia  are  unknown.  Rain  is  frequent,  though  not 
so  much  so  as  in  this  country ;  and  disease  is  rare  among  the 
people.  All  the  productions  of  this  country,  and  most  of  those 
of  Southern  Europe,  flourish  in  New  Zealand.  It  is  especially 
a  wheat  growing  country ;  and,  in  a  Sydney  paper  now  before 
us,  we  find  New  Zealand  seed  wheat  advertised  at  one  guinea 
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per  bushel !     The  vine,  the  olive,  the  mulberry,  flourish  almost 
without  the  aid  of  man. 

The  natives,  too,  instead  of  being  a  drawback,  are  a  decided 
acquisition.  Great  mistakes  are  usually  made  touching  the 
qualifications  of  native  tribes.  The  chief  evil,  and  that  which 
tends  to  the  extermination  of  the  aborigines,  is  want  of  ca- 

Eacity.  It  is  not  ferocity  but  barbarism  tliat  is  the  great  draw- 
ack  to  civilization.  All  energetic  tribes  are  ferocious.  We 
ourselves  have  been  ferocious  beyond  all  example  in  history; 
but  we  have  enormous  energy.  Ferocity  melts  away  as  in- 
telligence increases.  That  the  New  Zealanders  will  civilize 
easily  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  In  the  first  place  they  never 
were  hunters,  as  there  never  were  animals  to  hunt;  hence  they 
commence  at  a  stage  of  civilization  somewhat  removed  from 
utter  barbarism.  As  a  consequence  of  this  they  have  consider- 
able mechanical  skill.  They  adopt  with  great  readiness 
European  improvements,  and  use  tools  with  a  degree  of  dex- 
terity which  excites  the  surprise  of  every  one.  They  have 
built  boats,  and  even  schooners,  and  their  skill  in  seamanship 
is  great.  Many  of  the  traders  between  Sydney  and  the  Bay 
of  Islands  are  manned  by  New  Zealanders;  and  some  are 
thoroughly  competent  to  take  the  command  of  large  ships. 

Another  circumstance  in  their  favour  is  their  physical  su- 
periority. The  women  are  for  the  most  part  comely,  and  many 
very  beautiful.  Moreover  they  are  gentle  in  their  manners, 
and  much  attached  to  the  men  with  whom  they  coimect  them- 
selves. Several  of  the  Europeans  have  taken  New  Zealand 
wives,  and  there  is  every  probability  of  an  extensive  amalga- 
mation. Of  course  occasional  union  will  take  place  between 
Europeans  and  the  women  of  all  native  tribes  with  whom  they 
have  intercourse,  but  amalgamation  propeijly  speaking  has 
never  iaken  place  any  where  but  in  New  ^aland,  lahiti, 
Hawaii,  and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific.  In  short  the  cha- 
racter of  the  New  Zealanders  forbids  the  idea  of  extermina- 
tion. They  may  ultimately  be  lost  by  amalgamation  with 
Europeans,  but  that  is  a  process  which  is  not  only  brought 
about  without  suffering,  but  is  productive  of  the  happiest  con- 
sequences. We  have  examined  some  of  the  portraits  of  chiefs 
sent  home  by  Mr.  Heaphy,  the  draftsman  of  the  company, 
and,  excepting  afwavs  the  tattooing,  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate the  savage.  Dignity,  intelligence,  and  even  mildness  of 
temper,  are  conspicuous  in  some  of  them  ;  and  nearly  all,  but 
especially  the  chief  Hiko,  exhibit  precisely  that  kind  of  manly 
beauty  which  women  love  to  look  on. 
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The  proceedings  for  the  colonization  of  New  Zealand  have 
produced  great  excitement  in  Sydney,  and  indeed  in  all  the 
Australian  colonies.  Emigration  is  taking  place  from  all  of 
them  ;  and  one  ship  alone  took  above  one  hundred  and  fifty 
passengers  to  the  Bay  of  Islands.  The  British  population  of 
New  Zealand  at  this  moment  cannot  be  far  short  ot  four  thou- 
sand, and  possibly  may  nearly  reach  five  thousand. 

Capital,  too,  is  Sowing  thither,  to  an  extent  to  excite  the 
jealousy  and  alarm  of  the  old  colonists.  Besides  a  branch  of 
the  Union  Bank  of  Australia  at  Wellington,  Port  Nicholson, 
a  bank  has  been  subscribed  for  at  the  Bay  of  Islands.  Three 
thousand  shares  were  subscribed  for  in  three  days  at  the  Bay, 
and  the  two  thousand  shares  reserved  for  Sydney  were  taken 
in  one  day.  Barristers  in  good  practice  have  left  Sydney  for 
the  new  field.  Stock-keepers  are  transporting  their  whole 
stock  thither.  A  newspaper,  the  New  Zealand  Gazette^  is  to 
appear  in  Wellington,  Port  Nicholson;  another  is  about  to  be 
transferred  from  Sydney  to  the  Bay  of  Islands ;  and  the  New 
Zealand  Journal^  published  in  London,  represents  the  inte- 
rests of  the  colonists  here.  The  establishment  of  this  last 
paper  in  February  last,  is  in  itself  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
history  of  New  Zealand  colonization,  for  the  existence  of  a 
paper  of  the  kind  is  evidence  of  a  "  special  public,"  as  it  has 
been  called,  of  no  inconsiderable  extent.  The  fourteenth  num- 
ber of  this  paper,  published  on  the  1st  of  August,  is  filled  with 
extracts  from  the  Australian  papers,  showing  the  great  interest 
which  New  Zealand  is  exciting  there.  In  short,  a  great  current 
of  all  the  material  elements  of  civilization  is  setting  from  Aus- 
tralia generally  to  New  Zealand,  which  must  contribute  to  the 
advantage  of  all,  and  especially  to  that  of  the  mother-country. 

We  regret  that  a  warning  from  the  publisher  prevents  our 
making  extracts  from  Colonel  Wakefield's  important  dis[»tches. 
The  works,  however,  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  will  enable  our  readers,  who  wish  for  more  specific  infor- 
mation, to  possess  themselves  of  it.  To  those  who  desire  to  con- 
tiiuie  informed  respecting  the  progress  of  what  must  eventually 
become  the  Great  Britain  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  the 
New  Zealand  Journal,  published  once  a  fortnight,  places  the 
means  of  so  doing  within  their  read). 
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Art.  VIII. —  l.T7te  Stagey  both  before  and  behind  the  Citrtain; 
from   Observations  taken  on  the  spot.     My  Alfred  Bunn, 

Jate  Lessee  of  the  Theatres  Royal,  Drury  Lane  and  Covent 

Garden.     In  8  vols.     London:  1840. 
2.  Glencoe;  or,  the  Fate  of  the  Macdonalds.    A  Tragedy ,  in 

Jive  acts.  By  T.  N.  Talfourd.    London  :  1840. 
S.  The  Roman  Brother.     A  Tragedy.     By  John  A.  Heraud, 

author  of  The  Judgment  before  the  Flood,  The  Descent 

into  Helly  Tlie  Pleasures  of  Genius,  &c.  &c.     London : 

1840. 

MR.  BUNN  does  undoubtedly  open  a  picture  of  life  be- 
hind the  stage  curtain,  for  which  few  of  those  who  oc- 
casionally sit  before  it,  will  perhaps  find  themselves  wholly 
prepart*cl.  It  is  notour  province  to  justify,  or  even  to  excuse, 
on  his  part,  many  of  the  disclosures  which  he  has  thought  fit 
to  make.  He  has — often  upon  slight  grounds,  often  upon  no 
pretext  which  rightly-constituted  minds  would  deem  at  all  ad- 
missible— violated  every  rule  of  confidential  correspondence. 
In  his  capacity  of  lessee  and  manager  of  one,  and  for  a  while  of 
both,  of  the  national  theatres,  he  has  had,  of  course,  frequent 
communication  with  actors,  dramatic  authors,  and  artists  of 
various  classes.  Several  of  these  individuals  will  most  pro- 
bably (and  with  good  reason)  complain  of  the  unceremonious 
manner  in  which  he  has,  in  his  present  work,  dealt  with  their 
applications  to  him  on  matters  which  they  expected  he  would 
keep  secret  from  the  prying  eye  of  tlie  world.  With  these  af- 
fairs, however,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Our  business  is  to  con- 
template  the  spectacle  which  he  has  presented  to  us,  and  a 
very  curious  one  it  is  in  many  points  ot  view. 

The  actor  is  here  no  longer  an  actor.  The  painted  eyebrow, 
the  rubied  cheek  and  lip,  the  figure,  fabricated  with  all  the 
modijfte's  refined  skill,  are  stript  of  their  ^artificial  beauties, 
and  paraded  before  us  in  their  least  attractive  undress.  Mr. 
Bunn,  holding  in  his  hand  his  exhibition  pole,  shows  them  up 
without  any  remorse — nay,  too  frequently  with  a  vindictive 
severity  which  deserves  animadversion.  We  are  no  great  ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  Macready — we  have  never  idolized  Mr.  Charles 
Kemble.  Both  these  performers  have  often  received  from  the 
••dramatic  critics"  eulogies  to  which  no  man  of  pure  taste  can, 
in  our  opinion,  ever  subscribe.  Whatever  the  characters  in 
which  those  performers  appear,  it  is  always  Macready— always 
Kemble.  In  one  part  alone,  to  our  judgment,  has  Macready 
been  accustomed  to  lose  his  personality— that  of  Bob  Boy. 
Yet  it  is  the  very  part  which  he  most  dislikes,  and  which  he 
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has  more  than  once  stipulated  not  to  play.  Charles  Kemble 
thinks  there  is  not,  and  never  was,  a  Hamlet  except  that 
which  he  was  wont  to  pourtray;  and  yet  it  is,  perhaps,  of  all 
others,  the  part  in  which  he  has  made  the  least  impression  upon 
his  audience,  and  which  he  has  played  many  a  night  to  empty 
benches.  Nevertheless,  although  we  agree  with  Mr.  Bunn  for 
the  most  part  in  his  estimate  of  the  pretensions  which  these 
gentlemen  have  put  forward  as  the  would-be  "  stars  "  of  their 
time,  still  we  must  think  that  his  efforts  to  extinguish  them 
altogether  are  less  likely  to  injure  their  reputation  than  bis 
own. 

So  also,  with  reference  to  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  and  Mr. 
Talfourd.  The  former,  it  is  well  known,  has  given  the  world 
to  understand  that  he  has  "  presented"  dramatic  compositions 
to  the  theatres  without  any  desire  to  receive  for  them  pecu- 
niary remuneration,  and  solely  with  a  view  to  save  the  age 
which  has  had  the  honour  to  produce  him,  from  the  stain  of 
its  hitherto  having  had  no  Shakspeare.  The  labourer  need 
never  blush  to  demand  his  reward,  and  it  was  a  silly  ambition, 
in  a  literary  man  especially,  to  boast  that  he  repudiated  the 
idea  of  gain  by  his  exertions  for  the  stage.  Mr.  Bunn  has 
taken  good  care  tliat  Sir  Edward's  mask  should  be  removed. 
He  has  displayed  the  vanity  of  the  modern  "  Shakspeare,"  as 
Lady  Blessington's  coterie  have  denominated  the  author  of 
"  Richelieu,"  in  the  most  unqualified  style.  Sir  Edward 
writes  a  play — sends  an  agent  to  ask  Mr.  Buiin  how  much 
he  will  give  for  a  drama  by  a  first-rate  author, — Mr.  Bunn 
not  to  see  the  manuscript  before-hand — to  pay  down  the 
money  at  once,  simply  on  the  ground  that  it  is  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer's  production,  that  name  alone  being  quite  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  its  success,  but  with  a  saving  clause,  that  should 
by  any  mischance  (though  such  a  thing  was  almost  impossible) 
the  play  not  succeed  in  representation,  the  money  was  to  be 
returned  !  Mr.  Bunn  gave  a  flat  negative.  Ye  gods  !  Here 
is  a  state  secret,  a  negotiation  of  the  most  confidential  de- 
scription carried  on  with  the  dramatic  autocrat  of  the  day, 
disclosed  in  the  face  of  the  world  without  the  slightest  apology  ! 
By  right  it  ought  not  to  have  come  out  for  at  least  a  hun- 
dred years.  But  Mr.  liunn  is  no  respecter  of  proprieties. 
To  his  shame  it  must  be  said  that  he  would  not  wed  the 
Dnckcise  de  la  Valiere  by  proxy,  and  that  to  the  Lady  of 
Lyona^  he  infinitely  preferred  the  lions  of  Van  Amburgh. 

Our  learned  friend  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  comee  out  of  Mr. 
Bunn's  ordeal  with  dramatic  honours  almost  as  much  faded 
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as  the  tinsel  turban  in  which  we  have  seen  Maudane  more 
than  once  enacted.  In  the  preface  to  his  /ow, — at  least  in  one 
of  his  prefaces  to  that  tragedy,  originally  printed  only  for 
"  private  circulation,"  intended  never  to  be  produced  on  the 
stage — the  serjeant  vowed  that  the  said  drama  was  composed 
by  him  in  the  leisure  hours  of  his  travels  upon  circuit,  and 
that  whereas  it  would  not  remain  in  his  head  mixed  up  with 
Nisi  prius  cases,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  having  resort 
to  the  printer  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  Somehow  or  other 
Ion  escapetl  into  Macready's  hands,  and,  the  serjeant  nolente 
roletite,  Niacready  presented  it  to  the  play-going  portion  of 
our  population,  who  applauded  it  with  so  much  vigour,  that 
the  grave  lawyer  became  amazed  at  his  own  success.  Since 
then  the  muse  claims  all  his  vacations  as  her  own.  One  of 
the  best  portraits  we  have  of  Garrick  is  said  to  be  that  in 
which  he  appears  pulled  on  one  side  by  Trage<ly,  on  the  other 
by  Comedy.  The  genii  of  Melodrama  and  of  the  Common 
Pleas  endeavouring  to  seduce  Mr.  Talfourd  to  their  respective 
dominions,  would  form  a  fitting  frontispiece  for  a  new  edition 
of  Glencoe,  if  we  are  to  believe  all  that  is  said  of  him  by  Mr. 
Bunn. 

Amidst  many  truths  which  the  ex-emperor  of  Covent  Gar- 
den and  Drury  Lane  should  perhaps  not  have  told,  he  has 
however  mingled  not  a  few  which,  as  affecting  the  destinies  of 
the  stage  itself,  are  of  importance  to  the  writer  who  is  disposed 
to  treat  that  subject  in  a  philosophic  point  of  view.  It  is  a 
question  not  vet  fully  discussed,  to  what  kind  of  age  in  the 
progress  of  man's  transition  from  mere  barbarism  to  all  the 
refinement  of  which  his  intellect  is  susceptible  in  this  life, 
the  greatest  quantum  of  histrionic  enjoyment  may  be  said  to 
belong.  The  cart  of  Thespis  had  its  day,  which  often  "  drew," 
as  Mr.  Bunn  would  say,  when  /Eschylus  did  not.  Even  in 
the  time  in  which  we  live  (we  blush  to  relate  it),  we  have  wit- 
nessed more  genuine  bursts  of  laughter  at  the  street  perform- 
ance of  Punch  and  Judy,  than  at  the  representation  of  some 
modern  comedies,  which,  to  use  the  language  of  the  playbills, 
were  "  to  be  repeated  every  evening  in  consequence  of  the 
transcendently  triumphant  acclamations  with  which  they  had 
been  hailed.'  It  is  very  certain  that  plays  which  rivet  the 
enthusiastic  attention  of  French  and  German  audiences  from 
the  first  scene  to  the  last,  would  infallibly  send  John  Bull  to 
sleep  before  the  commencement  of  the  third  act ;  and  before 
the  fifth  could  be  begun,  would  be  completely  **  ofF-olf-oflred'* 
to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets. 
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Even  Shakspeare  no  longer  attracts  money  to  the  treasury 
of  our  theatres.  This  is  a  fact  which  both  Mr.  Bunn  and 
Mr.  Macready  have  proved,  to  their  cost,  to  be  indisputable. 
It  is  true  that  Macbeth,  Othello,  Lear  and  Hamlet,  may  for 
a  season  produce  good  houses  when  played  by  a  new  per- 
former, who,  like  Charles  Kean  for  instance,  puts  on  a  tone  of 
earnestness,  and  displays  characteristics  of  superior  talent. 
But  the  crowds  which  the  novelty  of  the  debutant  assembles 
soon  grow  thin — the  charm  passes  away,  and  even  a  trip  to 
America  has  lost  its  effect  in  freshening  up  the  withered  laurels 
of  the  most  successful  modern  aspirants  to  the  vacant  throne 
of  the  drama. 

In  a  psychological  sense  the  mind  of  England  has  undoubt- 
edly lost  completely  its  relish  for  the  stage.  This  result  may 
be  accounted  for  upon  various  grounds.  Some  of  these  are 
apparent  to  the  most  superficial  enquiry.  Two  great  sources 
of  excitement  predominate — politics  and  money.  The  House 
of  Commons,  the  Stock  Exchange  and  Lloyd's,  never  fail  to 
command  the  attention  of  those  classes  of  men  amongst  us, 
who  in  other  countries  are  the  principal  supporters  of  the 
drama.  It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  whenever  a  session 
occurs  of  more  than  ordinary  agitation  at  Westminster,  the 
theatres  of  London  are  literally  abandoned,  while  those  of 
Paris  overflow  whenever  an  C^meutet  or  even  a  "  revolution" 
is  impending  or  in  progress.  This  fact  may  stand  in  place 
of  a  dissertation.  What  cares  an  underwriter  at  Lloyd's,  for 
a  mimic  storm  at  Drury  Lane,  whose  fortunes  depend  on  the 
caprice  of  real  tempests  at  sea?  And  the  speculator  deeply 
embarked  in  **  Spanish"  or  the  Consols,  what  cares  he  for  all 
the  Shy  locks  that  ever  trod  the  stage  ?  We  would  at  any  time 
back  the  execution  of  a  Courvoisier  for  an  assemblage  of  the 
proudest  nobles  and  ladies  of  the  land,  and  gentry  and  mobility 
of  every  degree,  against  the  tortures  of  Pierre,  or  the  agonies 
even  of  the  most  beautiful  Juliet  that  ever  died  upon  the 
boards  of  Coven t  Garden. 

Then  our  dinner  hours,  our  cold  evening  air  at  (we  may 
say)  all  seasons  of  the  year,  our  comfortable  houses,  our  do- 
mestic habits,  our  well  educated  children,  books,  music,^dinner 
parties,  which,  though  dull,  cannot  be  avoided,  our  dancing 
meetings  which  are  essential  to  the  hopes  of  mothers  and  un- 
married daughters,  our  numerous  families  so  entirely  devoted 
to  what  are  called  "  serious"  occupations, — these  and  many 
other  causes,  added  to  the  dearth  of  histrionic  genius,  and  the 
utter  worthlessness  of  all  modern  dramatic  compositions, — one 
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or  iwo  of  those  of  Mr.  Knowles  perhaps  excepted, — have 
combined,  together  witli  the  vastness  of  our  national  theatres,  in 
which  few  can  hecir  what  is  said  upon  the  stage  without  ear 
trumpets,^  to  ruin  the  adventurers  who  attempt  to  force  dra- 
matic entertainments  down  the  thorax  of  John  Bull. 
"  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

"  Take  care  of  what  you  are  about,"  said  Mr.  Bunn  (as  he 
was  one  fine  morning  on  his  way  to  the  city),  to  a  friend  of  his 
who  was  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  negotiating  for  a  lease  of 
one  of  the  great  theatres, — "  Take  care  of  what  you  are  about, 
or  you  will  soon  go  to  the  place  for  which  I  am  now  bound." 
•*  What  place  is  that?' '  "  The  Bankruptcy  Court." 

Perhaps  another  decisive  reason  for  our  general  desertion 
of  the  houses  of  dramatic  exhibition  is,  the  very  general 
taste  that  has  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  especially 
grown  up  amongst  us  for  music  of  a  superior  character.  Be- 
sides the  Italian  Opera,  which  has  received  the  support  of  the 
most  brilliant  performers  in  Europe,  the  German  Opera  has 
found  in  this  country,  and  we  may  add,  very  deservedly,  many 
admirers.  There  is  scarcely  a  morning  or  evening  of  the 
week  on  which  there  are  not  concerts  during  the  fashionable 
season  in  London,  and  they  are  in  general  extremely  well  at- 
tended. During  the  autumn  we  hear  of  musical  festivals  in 
succession  in  most  of  the  principal  towns,  which  our  new  fa- 
cilities for  loco-motion  allow  to  be  sustained  by  the  most  cele- 
brated singers.  Go  to  one  of  these  assemblages,  and  in  the 
evening  ot  the  same  day  enter  the  local  play  house,  and  the 
miserable  shew  of  empty  boxes  proves  that  the  national  taste 
for  the  drama  may  be  said  to  have  completely  passed  away. 

The  enormous  salaries  now  given  to  musical  artists  of  the 
first-class,  shew  beyond  all  doubt  the  decadence  of  every  other 
source  of  attraction  to  our  theatres ;  and  yet  it  is  in  the  midst 
of  their  rivalries  in  this  respect,  that  dramatic  performers,  who 
believe  themselves  to  be  indispensible  to  the  stage,  have  set  up 
pretensions  to  reward  upon  a  similarly  extravagant  scale. 
When  the  talent  of  Kean  first  (1814)  made  itself  conspicuous, 
he  was  contented  to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  three  years, 
at  £8,  £9,  and  £10  per  week.  The  committee  of  Drury-Lane 
finding  that  the  nights  of  his  performance  brought  to  their 
treasury  sums  seldom  much  under  £500  per  night,  very  hand- 
somely cancelled  that  contract,  and  gave  him  £5?0  per  week. 
On  the  termination  of  his  engagement  he  stipulatea  for,  and 
receive<l  down  to  the  close  of  his  career,  no  less  a  sum  than 
£50  \ier  night,  and  this  too  during  a  considerable  period  when 
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his  genius  having  fallen  into  decay,  and  his  character  having 
been  blighted  by  vices  too  gross  for  description  in  these  pages, 
the  theatre  which  he  had  once  adorned  by  his  unrivalled 
abilities  was,  to  the  honour  of  the  public  taste  and  feeling  be 
it  said,  utterly  abandoned.  The  fatal  trial  of  Cox  v.  Keau 
completely  ruined  him  in  public  estimation.  He  felt  this 
blow  deeply  at  his  heart.  The  following  note  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  a  very  worthy  man,  his  secretary,  from  his  cottage 
in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  where  the  reckless  companion  of  his 
guilt  resided  with  him,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over. 
That  depraved  woman  had  used  Phillips  with  so  much  in- 
dignity that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  cottage.  From  a 
neighbouring  inn,  while  waiting  for  a  coach,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  tragedian,  detailing  what  had  occurred,  to  which 
the  miserable  slave  of  crime  made  this  most  afiFecting  reply: — 

"  Dear  Phillips, 

"  I  am  shocked,  but  not  surprised.  In  eiTor  I  was  born,  in  error 
I  have  lived,  in  error  I  shall  die.  That  a  gentleman  should  be  in- 
sulted under  my  roof  creates  a  blush  I  shall  carry  with  me  to  my 
grave  ;  and  that  you  are  so  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  is  unquestion- 
able; from  education,  habits,  and  manners.  It  is  too  true  that  I 
have  fostered  a  worm  until  it  has  become  a  viper.  But  ray  guilt 
is  on  my  head.     Farewell !  Yours, 

Ed.  Kean." 

The  statistics  of  salaries  given  to  theatrical  performers  from 
time  to  time  are  curious: — 

"In  the  season  of  1821-22,  Mr.  Charles  Young  had  dt.  weekly 
salary  of  20/.  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  had  a  nightly  one  of  the  same  amount  at  Drury  Lane ;  a  scale 
of  remuneration  according  to  which  he  was  paid,  until  his  retirement 
from  the  stage.  In  the  very  height  of  their  popularity,  such  actors  as 
Munden,  Fawcett,  Quick,  Edwin,  Irish  Johnstone,  &c.,  had  14/.  a 
week ;  Lewis,  as  actor  and  manager,  20/.  per  week,  and  in  January 
1812,  Matthews,  the  Matthews,  the  most  extraordinary  actor  that 
ever  lived,  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Matthews  on  the  subject  of  a  pro- 
posed engagement  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  '  Now  to  my  offer, 
which  I  think  stupendous  and  magnificent, — 17/.  per  week.' 
John  Kemble,  for  acting  and  managing,  had  a  weekly  salary  of  36/. ; 
Miss  O'Neil's  salary,  at  the  beginning  of  her  brilliant  career,  was 
15/.  and  never  exceeded  25/.  per  week  ;  George  Cooke  (greatly  at- 
tractive) had  20/.  per  week  ;  Mrs.  Jordan's  salary,  in  the  zenith  of 
her  popularity,  was  31/.  10s.  per  week;  Mr.  Charles  Kemble,  until 
he  became  his  own  manager,  never  had  more  than  20/.  per  week ; 
Dowton  had  12/.,  and  never  more  than  20/.  per  week.  Up  to  1822, 
(and  during  the  greater  part  of  her  career  to  that  period  she  was 
highly  attractive),  Miss  Stevens  (the  present  Dowager-Countess  of 
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Essex)  had  20/.  per  week ;  but  in  the  following  season  at  Drnry  Lane, 
she  was  paid  at  tne  rate  of  60/.  per  week.  In  1822,  Mr.  Macready 
had  20/.  per  week  ;  and  in  1832,  and  up  to  1837,  (barring  an  inter- 
regnum alluded  to  in  a  preceding  chapter),  he  had  30/.  per  week,  and 
in  1839  he  had  the  modesty  to  demand,  and  to  receive  25/.  per 
MOHT.  In  1632,  Mr.  Power  had  20/.  per  week ;  he  is  now,  and 
for  some  time  past  has  been,  in  the  receipt  of  120/.  per  week.  In 
1822,  Mr.  Farreu  had  16/.  per  week;  in  1832,  30/.  per  week,  and 
at  present  receives  40/.  per  week.  In  1822,  Mr.  Liston  had  17/.  per 
week ;  he  then  sprung  up  to  50/.  and  60/.  per  week,  and  finally  had 
20/.  per  night.  Miss  Ellen  Tree,  when  engaged  with  me  to  piny  at 
both  theatres,  and  eventually  only  at  one^  had  IT)/,  per  week;  she 
went  to  America,  stayed  there  two  seasons,  and  returned  to  stipulate 
for,  and  to  receive,  25/.  per  night." — vol  i.  pp.  62-65. 

These  latter  are  undoubtedly  extravagant  salaries.  It  seems 
impossible  that  any  theatre,  which  is  not  filled  to  overflow 
night  after  night,  could  pay  them,  without  imposing  upon 
itself  the  most  miminent  danger  of  soon  becoming  bankrupt. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  large  diversion  of  the  funds  from 
the  remuneration  of  managers  and  authors  to  the  pay  of 
actors,  must  have  had  a  serious  effect  upon  dramatic  writing 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Bunn's  details  upon  this  subject  have 
exposed  some  of  the  causes  of  the  falling  off  in  these  latter 
years,  so  conspicuous  in  our  theatrical  literature: — 

"Within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  until  within  the  last  twenty,  these 
gentlemen  were  enabled  to  obtain  a  comfortable  living,  and  by  virtue 
thereof  contributed  to  the  amusement  of  the  public,  the  benefit  of  the 

Performers  and  manager,  and  the  general  advancement  of  the  drama, 
'he  late  George  Colman  received  1,000/.  for  the  comedy  of  John 
Bull,  which  averaged  a  receipt  of  470/.  a  night  for  forty-seven  nights, 
and  realized  a  profit  of  IO,0(K)/. ;  Mr.  Morton  received  1 ,000/.  for  Town 
and  Country :  Mrs.  Inchbald  received  800/.  for  Wives  an  they  Were; 
Mr.  Reynolds  received  for  the  Blind  Bargain  and  Out  of  Place,  in 
the  same  season,  1,000/.— (N.B.  This  last  named  author,  from  com- 
mencing early,  has,  during  his  successful  career,  made  by  dramatic 
literature  the  unprecedented  amount  of  21,000/.) ;  and  suras  compara- 
tively equal,  have  been  repeatedly  realised  by  others.  Inasmuch  as 
the  authors  are  the  very  keystone  of  the  building,  so  ought  they  to  be 
proportionably  remunerated  ;  but  the  case  is  quite  different.  There 
IS  in  this  vast  metropolis  but  a  certain  portion,  and  that  a  very  small 
one,  of  theatrical  money — money  that  finds  its  way  from  the  jiocket 
of  the  patron  into  that  of  the  playhouse  ;  and  unless  that  portion  be 
equitably  distributed,  in  the  absence  of  all  assistance  from  govem- 
menl,  the  principal  theatres  must  go  to  ruin. 

"  It  is  pretty  evident  that  novelty  (the  sole  support  of  the  stage^, 
unless  it  makes  its  appearance  in  some  new  performer,  which  is  rarely 
the  case,  can  only  be  hoped  for  in  an  author ;  and  although  it  is  equally 
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evident  that  the  said  '  novelty'  must  be  purveyed  by  the  said  performer, 
the  obligations  are  so  mutual  as  to  put  to  the  blush  the  prcsentdisgraceful 
disparity  of  payment  between  the  one  and  the  other.  To  this  shameful 
disparity  may  be  attributed  in  a  great  degree  the  falling  ofl'iu  our  dra- 
matic literature ;  for,  as  our  original  dramatists  can,  for  the  most  part, 
obtain  a  much  gi-eater  remuneration  by  composition  for  periodical  pub- 
lications, than  they  can  upon  the  scene  of  their  quondam  glory,  so 
the  managers,  from  the  impossibility  of  paying  actor  and  author  on 
the  same  scale,  are  compelled  to  apply  to  translators  and  adapters,  and 
support  their  own  upon  the  resources  of  a  foreign  stage. 

"  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  that  excellent  man  and  eminent 
dramatist,  Knowles,  who  can  never  be  paid  too  much  for  his  works, 
the  principal  theatres  can  no  longer  hold  out  sufficient  inducement  to 
scholars  and  men  of  genius  to  enter  their  arena,  hemmed  in,  as  they 
would  be  sure  to  find  themselves,  between  the  dictation  of  the  performers 
on  the  one  side,  and  their  salaries  on  the  other — the  former  humiliating 
to  the  author's  pride,  and  the  latter  emptying  his  pocket." — vol.  i.  pp. 
69-71. 

Another  great  drawback  upon  the  prosperity  of  our  na- 
tional theatres,  is  the  modern  system  of  giving  "  orders," 
which  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  inevitable  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  their  profitable  administration.  There  are  so  many 
to  whom,  from  one  cause  or  another,  free  admissions  must  be 
conceded,  that  an  apparently  full  house  very  often  produces  a 
wonderfully  disproportionate  return  in  money.  Performers 
always  stipulate  for  a  certain  number.  The  quantity  bestowed 
upon  the  press,  in  return  for  flattering  criticisms,  or  for  a  re- 
duced price  of  advertisements,  is  also  very  great.  Should  a 
head- strong  manager  refuse  orders  to  some  of  the  "  press" 
gentry,  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  have  his  best  exertions 
for  the  amusement  of  the  public  assailed  week  after  week, 
with  untiring  animosity.  Mr.  Bunn  states  that,  during  one 
short  season  alone,  from  the  17th  of  May  to  the  12th  of  July, 
1824,  Mr.  Robertson,  then  treasurer  to  Messrs.  C.  Kemble, 
Willett,  and  Forbes,  wrote  no  fewer  than  11,003  orders,  chiefly 
for  admission  to  the  boxes,  which,  calculated  at  the  rate  of 
7s.  each,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  £3,851.  Is.  It  is  stated  that 
these  orders  were  issued  principally  with  the  view  of  support- 
ing Mr.  C.  Kemble  in  the  course  of  ambition  by  which  he  was 
at  that  time  actuated,  to  obtain  the  highest  degree  of  celebrity 
for  his  position  in  the  dramatic  world.  No  doubt  this  was  one 
cause  of  the  extraordinary  number  of  gratuitous  admissions 
then  lavished  upon  the  town.  But  there  are  those  who  can 
tell  of  other  causes  for  this  prodigality,  of  a  much  more  ques- 
tionable character.  To 'attract  young  men  to  the  theatre,  it 
became  necessary  to  crowd  the  saloons  with  women,  whose 
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characters  it  is  not  expedient  to  describe.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  policy  (though  we  will  not  say  that  it  was  known  to  Mr. 
Charles  Kemble)  had  its  defenders  at  Covent  Garden  theatre. 
Indeed,  in  running  over  the  direct  causes  for  the  decline  of 
the  habit  of  play-going  in  this  country,  we  should  not  fail  to 
enumerate  the  unblushing  display  of  vice  made  in  the  upper 
boxes  and  saloons  night  after  night.  We  know  not  whether 
this  most  infamous  source  of  allurement  has  been  latterly  cor- 
rected to  any  material  extent ;  but  the  period  is  certainly  not 
remote,  when  it  was  impossible  for  a  respectable  family  to 
attend  any  of  the  theatres  in  a  quiet  comfortable  manner, 
without  being  exposed  to  intrusions  of  the  most  indecent  de- 
scription. Language  and  conduct  of  a  kind  fit  only  for  the 
most  abandoned  circles  of  existence,  were  to  be  heard  and 
witnessed,  frequently  even  in  what  are  called  the  dress-circles. 
No  wonder  that,  all  these  causes  combining  to  the  destruction 
of  the  national  theatres,  these  establishments  have  now  become 
ruinous  to  every  man  who  ventures  to  speculate  upon  them  as 
a  mode  of  making  money. 

The  following  results  of  order-giving  are  very  ludicrous: — 

"  In  further  evidence  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  such  practice, 
it  very  frequently  happens  that  the  parties  to  whom  you  give  orders, 
particularly  if  they  happen  to  be  performers,  congratulate  their  mana- 
ger on  tlierc  being  a  6ne  house,  at  the  very  time  a  little  reflection 
wduld  convince  them  that  the  appearance  such  house  assumed  was 
created  hy  the  free  admissions  which  they  and  others  had  received. 
Give  an  author  a  number  of  orders  for  the  support  of  his  play,  and 
from  the  vociferation  of  his  friends,  by  virtue  of  such  orders,  he  not 
only  dales  its  complete  success,  but  maintains  that  it  has  been  pro- 
ductive to  the  treasury — at  least,  from  the  api'earance  of  the 
House.  Give  an  actor  orders,  and  if  hissed  by  every  other  person 
in  the  theatre,  save  those  to  whom. he  entrusted  them,  he  will  stoutly 
argue  he  was  a|)plauded  throughout  the  evening.  Give  them  to  a 
tradesman,  and,  seeing  a  full  house,  without  reflecting  that  half  of  its 
audience  paid  the  same  admission  money  by  which  he  got  in  himself, 
he  will  call  the  next  day  for  his  "  little  bill,"  because  there  was  so 
numerous  an  audience  the  night  before.  I  once  gave  admissions  to 
a  gentleman  for  himself  and  family;  and  having  some  legal  business 
to  transact  for  me,  he  came  behind  the  scenes  for  a  few  minutes  be- 
tween the  play  and  farce,  to  speak  to  me,  and  then  returned  to  his 
party.  VVhen  his  bill  of  costs  was,  sometime  after,  sent  in,  one  of 
the  Items  ran  thus  : — '  To  attendiug  you  in  your  room  at  the  theatre, 
6«.  8</.'  (the  night  he  and  his  household  entered  free) ;  but  then,  as 
Doctor  Johnson  said,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  who  such  a  gende- 
man  was, '  I  am  afraid  he  is  an  Attorney  !' 

"  It  is  an  impression  with  many,  that  a  given  quantity  of  orders 
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brings  along  with  it  a  given  quantity  of  money.  I  doubt  it;  and  it 
is  impossible,  I  should  say,  that  it  can  ever  bring  the  quantity  it 
keeps  away  ;  for  out  of  the  385  U.  worth  of  admissions  gratuitously 
distributed,  according  to  the  foregoing  declaration,  at  least  one  half  of 
the  amount  might  have  found  its  way  into  the  treasury  of  the  theatre. 
Then  the  trouble  entailed  upon  a  theatre  by  these  courtesies  is  be- 
yond belief.  Those  who  apply  for  them,  seldom  do  so  unless  the 
entertainments  to  be  seen  are  attractive  ;  and  though  at  the  moment 
such  applications  are  made  you  happen  to  be  very  much  occupied  on 
matters  calculated  to  aid  the  exchequer,  if  you  do  not  instantly  at- 
tend to  matters  that  cannot  aid  it  at  all,  you  aie  set  down  for  an  ill- 
bred  upstart,  in  every  respect  unfit  for  your  situation.  Taken  alto- 
gether, the  Order  System  is  one  of  the  most  thankless,  troublesome, 
and  injurious  of  the  many  duties  devolving  on  the  manager  of  a 
theatre."— Vol.  i.  pp.  84-6. 

Among  the  many  expedients  which  have  been  attempted  with 
a  view  to  attract  the  public  to  the  national  theatres,  was  the 
lowering  of  the  prices  of  admission,  from  seven  shillings  to 
four  shillings  for  the  boxes,  and  so  in  proportion  for  the  other 
parts  of  the  house.  The  prices  of  admission  to  our  principal 
theatres  are  nearly  double  those  which  the  play-goers  pay  in 
any  other  country,  and  it  was  therefore,  not  perhaps  unreason- 
ably supposed,  that  if  the  doors  were  thrown  open  upon  more 
economical  terms,  the  taste  for  theatricals  might  be  revived 
to  the  extent  which  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Garrick  and 
Cooke,  and  Siddons.  In  his  evidence  before  the  parliament- 
ary committee  upon  the  state  of  the  drama,  Charles  Kemble 
being  asked  whether,  in  his  opinion,  a  reduction  in  the  prices  of 
admission  would  be  likely  to  improve  the  fortunes  of  the  thea- 
res  ?  his  answer  was,  that  in  his  opinion  such  an  alteration  would 
not  have  any  such  effect,  that  in  the  long  run  it  would  not  bring 
one  additional  person  to  the  attendants  in  the  boxes.  Mr. 
Charles  Kemble  was,  nevertheless,  the  first  who  resolved  upon 
trying  this  experiment,  in  contradiction  to  his  strong  impres- 
sions on  the  subject,  and  the  result  was  a  total  failure. 

The  fact  is,  John  Bull  is  not  an  advocate  for  cheap  amuse- 
ments. It  is  a  part  of  his  pride  to  pay  liberally  for  his  enjoy- 
ments, for  there  is,  as  every  body  is  well  aware,  a  strong 
aristocracy  of  the  purse,  which  has  its  own  well-marked  circles 
in  our  society.  In  all  the  externals  of  equipage  and  dress, 
they  like  to  vie  with  the  circles  of  birth  and  station  above 
them.  But  they  have  an  absolute  horror  of  being  seen  in  the 
same  seat  with  their  own  shopmen,  or  with  the  order  of  mere 
"  pretty  well  to  do  people,"  from  which  they  have  themselves 
only  recently  emerged.     Tell  them  that  instead  of  seven  shil- 
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lings,  ihey  will  only  have  to  pay  five  shillings  for  a  place  in 
the  boxes  of  a  theatre,  and  they  will  immediately  calculate 
that  the  amusement  thus  cheapened  is  no  longer  worth  going 
to  see. 

Mr.  Bunn  has  thought  fit  to  bestow  many  of  the  pages  of 
his  desultory  and  often  amusing  pages  on  the  eccentricities  of 
the  late  unfortunate  Malibran.  He  has  published  several  of 
her  whimsical  letters,  addressed  to  him  on  various  occasions. 
These  productions  unhappily  shew  the  "spoiled  child'  of 
nature  in  every  respect,  and  betray  the  almost  inevitable 
perils  to  which  a  female  of  brilliant  talent  is  exposed  upon  the 
stage. 

It  is,  however,  no  part  of  our  province  to  assume  the  chair 
of  the  moralist,  when  dealing  with  works  such  as  those  now 
before  us.  We  must  take  the  world  as  we  find  it,  leaving  the 
correction  of  evil  to  those  who  can  choose  their  time  and 
their  place  for  such  high  duty,  and  deriving  from  the  fleeting 
literature  of  the  hour,  such  amusement  as  it  is  capable  of 
yielding.  To  mark,  as  we  go  along,  the  dangers  that  await 
the  young  and  careless,  may  be  of  use,  even  though  we  glance 
at  them  in  a  very  cursory  manner.  There  is  perhaps  no  gift 
of  genius  more  liable  to  lead  to  destruction,  than  those  con- 
nected with  the  vocal  powers.  The  admiration  which  they 
are  so  certain  to  call  forth,  the  thousand  flatteries  which  they 
heap  upon  the  young  aspirant  to  fame,  the  charm  which  they 
really  possess,  and  the  slender  guard  which  protects  the  inno- 
cence of  females  constantly  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  un- 
doubtedly render  all  such  endowments  exceedingly  precarious 
in  their  consequences.  There  has  been  scarcely  any  eminent 
female  singer  of  our  time,  or  we  might  add,  perhaps,  of  any 
other,  who  can  be  said  to  have  passed  uninjured  through  the 
ordeal  of  public  admiration. 

Amongst  Malibran's  odd  tastes,  was  a  most  ungovernable 
■  fondness  for  porter  !  Mr.  Bunn  thus  discloses  her  frailty  in 
this  respect. 

"  ir  to  have  been  the  humble  medium  of  introducing  to  the  public 
an  entertainment  of  so  delighifnl  a  nature,  of  bringing  before  ibem, 
in  all  the  splendour  of  her  unrivalled  powers,  sucb  nn  exlraordioary 
creature  as  this  artiste,  be  the  proudest  and  the  brightest  recollection 
of  far  departed  years  of  memory,  during  a  long  theatrical  career,  the 
knowledge  that  the  Maid  of  .Irtoitt  was  the  fir$t  and  unhappily  the 
Intt  original  character  portrayed  by  the  enchantress  on  this  stage,  and 
the  last  character  she  performed  «»n  any  stage,  presents  a  sorrowful 
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contrast.  Every  cord  of  the  heart  vibrates,  by  any  recurrence  to  the 
slightest  associations  of  this  charming  actress,  with  the  character  in 
which  she  so  fascinated  her  beholders. 

It  may  be,  therefore,  an  acceptable  diversion  from  the  painful  details 
which  we  shall  have  to  enter  upon,  to  record  a  humorous  incident 
which  led  to  the  thrilling,  the  more  than  brilliant,  the  not-to-be-for- 
gottei!  execution,  by  Madame  Malibran,  of  the  finale  to  this  opera. 
I  had  occasion  during  this  last  rehearsal  but  one,  to  express  myself  in 
strong  terras  at  her  leaving  the  stage  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a 
half,  to  go  and  gain  £25  at  a  morning  concert.  Neither  the  concerted 
pieces  of  music,  nor  tbe  situations  of  the  drama  in  which  she  was 
involved,  could  possibly  be  proceeded  with,  and  the  great  stake  we 
were  then  contending  for,  was  likely  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by  an 
unworthy  grasp  at  a  iew  pounds,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  theatre  paying 
her  nightly  five  times  as  much.  She  knew  she  had  done  wrong,  and 
she  atoned  for  it  by  her  genius,  while  her  pride  would  not  have  per- 
mitted her  to  do  so.  She  had  borne  along  the  two  first  acts  on  the 
first  night  of  performance  in  such  a  flood  of  triumph,  that  she  was 
bent,  by  some  almost  superhuman  effort,  to  continue  its  glory  to  the 
final  fall  of  the  curtain.  I  went  into  her  dressing-room  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  the  third  act,  to  ask  how  she  felt,  and  she  re- 
plied, '  Very  tired,  but,'  (and  here  her  eye  of  fire  suddenly  lighted 
up,)  *  you  angry  devil,  if  you  will  contrive  to  get  me  a  pint  of  porter 
in  the  desert  scene,  you  shall  have  an  encore  to  your  finale.'  Had  I 
been  dealing  with  any  other  performer,  I  should  perhaps  have  hesi- 
tated in  complying  with  a  request,  that  might  have  been  dangerous 
in  its  application  at  the  moment ;  but  to  check  her  powers  was  to  anni- 
hilate them.  I  therefore  arranged,  that  behind  the  pile  of  drifted 
sand,  on  which  she  falls  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  towards  the  close  of 
the  desert  scene,  a  small  aperture  should  be  made  in  the  stage ;  and 
it  is  a  fact,  that  from  underneath  the  stage,  through  that  aperture,  a 
pewter  pint  of  porter  was  conveyed  to  the  parched  lips  of  this  rare 
child  of  song,  which  so  revived  her,  after  the  terrible  exertion  the  scene 
led  to,  that  she  electrified  the  audience,  and  had  strength  to  repeat  the 
charm,  with  the  finale  to  the  Maid  of  Artols.  The  novelty  of  the 
circumstance  so  tickled  her  fancy,  and  the  draught  itself  was  so  ex- 
tremely refreshing,  that  it  was  arranged,  during  the  subsequent  run 
of  the  opera,  for  the  negro  slave  at  the  head  of  the  governor's  proces- 
sion, to  have  in  the  gourd  suspended  to  his  neck,  the  same  quantity 
of  the  same  beverage,  to  be  applied  to  her  lips,  on  his  first  beholding 
the  apparently  dying  Isoline. — vol.  ii.  pp.  67-70. 

We  can  very  well  understand  that  the  diflficulties  of  a  mana- 
ger in  dealing  with  authors,  are  often  of  a  very  unwelcome 
character.  "The  number  of  tragedies,  comedies,  farces,  and 
all  sorts  of  dramatic  entertainments  sent  to  him  for  inspection 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  is  truly  surprising,  consid^ing  the  few 
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of  the  whole  wtiich  eventually  turn  out  to  be  capable  of  repre- 
sentation. Only  think  of  one  play  alone  covering  a  space  of  six 
hundred  pages,  one  of  the  principal  incidents  in  which,  is  a  sort 
of  love  scene  between  Diana  and  the  Man  in  the  Moon  ! 
While  upon  this  subject  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  a 
list  of  various  dramatic  productions  which  were  passed  in  re- 
view by  Morton,  the  late  play-reader  to  Drurylane: — 

"  Paired  off. — The  plan,  characters,  and  dialogue  of  this  piece,  arc  by 
no  means  objectionable,  but  I  fear  it  is  not  up  to  the  mark,  for  the 
breadth  necessary  for  a  one-act  piece.  The  part  intended  for  Mi"s. 
Glover  is  tame,  and  what  she  could  or  would  do  nothing  with. 

"  Nicolas  Pedrossa. — Sad  stuff,  to  be  returned. 

**  The  Adventurers. — Not  worth  adventuring,  sure  to  be  damned. 

"  Saucy  Alceste. — This  piece  must  belong  to  my  worthy  friend 
Thompson.  I  have  unhappily  wrecked  so  many  of  his  pieces,  that 
my  spirit  is  grieved  when  I  am  compelled  to  say,  I  do  not  think  this 
up  to  the  mark.  Do  a  good-natured  action,  by  doing  an  ill-natured 
one ;  take  the  burthen  of  refusal  on  your  own  sufficient  shoulders,  for 
poor  as  I  am,  I  would  give  five  guineas,  if  I  could  honestly  say  the 
Saucy  Alceste  would  be  wafted  into  Port  Drury,  by  the  aura  popu- 
iaris  of  public  favour. 

'*  Perversion. — Cannot  be  acted. 

"  Theory  and  Practice. — The  subject  of  this  play  is  paper-money, 
but  the  auUior's  MSS.  can  never  be  changed  into  cash. 

"  The  Chimmy-piece. — Is  a  fair  farce,  and  smartly  written  ;  the 
only  danger  in  the  piece  is,  the  far  too  frequent  mention  of  Mrs. 
Horn.  A  certain  author  says,  '  push  the  duke  as  far  as  he'll  go  ;' 
Mrs.  Horn  is  pushed  too  far,  and  verifies  Sheridan's  words,  '  when 
these  fellows  get  hold  of  a  good  thing,  they  never  know  when  they've 
enough  of  it.'  I  have  pencilled  at  the  end  a  finishing  speech,  which, 
if  the  author  pleases,  is  at  his  service.  (N.B.  This  was  by  Rodwcll, 
and  was  played  with  much  success. — A.B.) 

"  The  Way  to  get  Mad. — May  be  returned  to  Mr.  Heavcn-knows- 
who,  for  I  can't  even  make  out  the  author's  name,  but  his  address 
is . 

"  Woman. — An  elegant  bit  of  French  comedy,  the  intrigue 
clever,  the  dialogue  smart  and  nimble.  In  the  hands  of  Gautier, 
LaTont,  and  Leoniine  Fay,  it  could  not  fail  of  being  effective— but, 
(d — n  it,  there's  always  a  '  but')  Sir  Harry  Hauton  would  be  far  loo 
gay  for  Farren,  and  Cooper  could  not  be  feathery  enough  for  Sir 
George,  nor  would  the  blandishments  of  Lady  Emityhe  ah\y  sustained 
by  Miss  Phillips.  Its  merit  (could  it  be  well  played,)  I  think,  en- 
titles it  to  a  hearing  ;  but  whether  that  hearing  would  reward  the 
theatre,  you  as  a  manager  must  determine. 

*^  Everybody  s  Relation. — I  cannot  be  in  love  with  the  piece,  what- 
ever I  might  he  wi'.h  the  lady-writer. 
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"  Whitefeet. — This  piece  is  quite  unfitted  for  representation. 

"  Oratory  Tablet. — ^This  I  had  read,  but  the  contents  had  escaped 
my  recollection, — a  bad  sign.  It  is  another  sad  instance  of  the  misap- 
plication of  powers  to  an  ungrateful  subject.  In  my  opinion  its  ac- 
ceptance could  answer  no  good  purpose  to  either  manager  or  author. 

"  The  Iron  Shroud. — Avoid  it. 

"  Radulph.— An  old  acquaintance,  but  he  does  not  improve 
upon  it. 

"  Panthea. — Read  the  last  page  I  (I  did  so,  and  found  that  six  peo- 
ple stabbed  themselves  in  less  than  six  minutes,  and  four  of  them  were 
eunuchs  !  A.B.) 

"  The  Ballot. — Written  by  O'Keefe  in  1809,  when  nothing  was* 
left  of  his  genius  but  its  irregularities  and  its  vulgarities. 

"  The  Baron. — Written  by  his  daughter;  contains  many  snatches 
of  talent,  but  overlaid  by  mystery  and  quantity. 

"  Edelbert. — Respectably  written,  but  of  what  use  to  Drury-lane 
would  a  respectable  Saxon  tragedy  be  ?     Certainly  none. 

"  The  Assassin. — Is  unskilful  and  unavailable. 

"  The  Day  of  Mishaps. — A  farce  in  one  act.  Should  this  piece  be 
started,  it  could  only  live  by  its  activity.  It  is  a  stage-coach,  and 
though  without  a  drag,  it  would  not  be  overturned,  but  I  could  not 
warrant  it  a  run, — perhaps  Tve  lost  my  place  might  be  a  smarter  title 
to  it. 

"  Imbio  or  the  Requital. — Nonsense. 

"  The  Refusal.— No  better. 

"  The  JVervous  Man. — A  farce  re-written,  introducing  a  new  first 
act,  with  a  new  character  for  Power.  1  think  it  improved  by  the  alte- 
ration ;  if  you  think  with  me,  I  suppose  the  Dons  Fan*en  and  Power 
must  be  consulted.  (Written  by  Bernard,  and  acted  with  mach 
success.  A;  B.) 

"  Prince  of  Naples. — Won't  do,  any  one  but  yon. 

**  The  Two  Catherines. — The  perusal  took  me  more  time  to  under- 
stand than  half-a-dozen  better  ones ;  and  after  all  the  riddle  was  not 
worth  finding  out.     It  cannot  be  used. 

"  Pyramus  and  Thisbe. — This  I  have  seen  or  read  somewhere  ;  it 
is  whimsical  and  fairly  farcical,  but  this  dissection  of  the  stage  I  ha?e 
never  seen  answer. 

"  The  Post  Obit  of  Fame. 

"  '  Dear  Bunn. — This  sad  evidence  of  the  wreck  of  genius,  made 
me  melancholy ;  you  may  say,  when  the  age  is  in  the  wit  is  out  I 
deny  it,  and  am  proving  it,  by  achieving  what  no  existing  author 
dare  attempt,  namely,  a  five  act  comedy. — T.  M.* 

"  One  Fool  makes  Many. — The  author,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  one 
of '  the  many.' 

"  The  Dead  Alive. — Quite  hopeless. 

«« Murtoch,  Mc  Griffin  and  O'Dogharty  in  Spain. — The  merit  this 
piece  has,  consists  in  an  intimate  knowledge  of  tne  manfiers,  localities. 
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and  habits  of  the  Spaniards — warlike  and  domestic — bal  the  essentials 
of  pasiion  and  dramatic  interest  are  not  in  sufficient  force.  I  think 
the  author  overrates  his  Irish  hero.  He  haa  called  o'n  me,  telling  roe 
Power  has  reduced  the  piece  from  five  to  two  acts, '  at  one  fell  swoop  ;' 
it  might  not  be  condemned,  but  could  not  be  attractive. 

*'Maiilda  de  Shabran. — If  an  opinion  (supported  by  experienced 
be  true,  viz.  that  no  music  \\\\\  succeed,  unless  bottomed  by  a  good 
drama,  then  this  piece  is  hopeless : — next,  in  reply  to  the  convertability 
of  the  music  into  Koxalana,  I  should  say  it  could  not  effectively  be 
done,  for  the  sultan  is  purely  comic.  The  music  of  this  piece  must 
be,  from  the  nature  of  this  piece,  heroic,  warlike ;  for  there  are  danger- 
ous battlements,  and  the  other  clamorous  accompaniments,  which 
could  not  fit  what  is  positively  comedy.  As  for  my  piece  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  (as  you  may  guess,)  converted  the  Comedy  into  Farce,  which 
removes  to  a  greater  distance  the  character  of  the  two  pieces.  Mine 
was  all  breadth  and  breeches  for  Madame  Veslris. 

"  Swamp  Hall. — This  piece  I  have  either  read  or  seen,  as  all  the 
circumstances  are  familiar  to  me.     Won't  do  at  all. 

"  The  liahy. — Hasty  and  trivial ;  the  inviting  thing  is  the  title, 
which  1  think  a  good  one  ;  but  the  business  is  common-place. 

*'  Podesla. — This  play  could  not  be  advantageously  acted.  The 
plot  is  complicated,  to  an  audience  inexplicable  ;  it  has  all  the  con- 
tusion of  an  Italian  feud,  but  none  of  the  grandeur  of  a  Fiesco  or  a 
Fotcari.  There  is  some  poetry,  some  dramatic  power,  and  some  dra- 
matic situations,  but  not  enough  to  balance  the  defects. 

"  By  the  Kiiuj's  Order. — A  bustlinz  affair,  but  very  dangerous.  As 
when  there  is  any  hope,  however  small,  I  never  wish  to  exclude  it,  it 
may  be  worth  while  for  you  to  run  it  over.  (N.B.  I  did  run  it  over, 
and  found  none. — A.B.) 

'*  Marriage-d'la-Mode. — As  far  as  embodying  the  pictures  of 
Hogartl),  the  piece  is  well  contrived,  but  the  agency  of  dialogue  is 
very  dull,  antf  unrelieved  by  the  least  gleam  of  gaiety.  A  recollec- 
tion of  the  paintings  will  convince  you,  that  coarseness  and  the  tragic 
effects  of  adultery  and  murder,  are  dangerous  tools  to  handle  dramati- 
cally. As  a  drama,  (independently  of  pictorial  reference)  it  is  stry 
humble. 

"  fVomen  as  they  are. — Are  very  bad.** — vol.  iii.  pp.  157-62. 

V\  e  have  already  alluded  to  Sir  Edward  Bulwer's  somewhat 
high-toned  pretensions  of  having  one  of  his  dramatic  produc- 
tions not  only  accepted  for  representation,  but  absolutely  paid 
for  in  advance,  before  the  party  who  was  to  make  the  said  ad- 
vance,could  even  get  a  sight  of  the  plaV)  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  form  the  slightest  estimate  of  its  value.  The  demand  of 
Sir  Edward  can  hardly  be  considered  reasonable  in  any  point 
of  view.  At  the  same  time  we  must  repeal  our  opinion,  that 
tlie  publicatiou  of  the  worthy  baronet's  letter,  is  far  from  being 
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justifiable.  We  do  not  imagine  that  we  can  incur  any  blame 
in  transferring  the  said  amusing  epistle  to  these  pages,  inas- 
much as  it  is  now  before  the  world,  and  our  readers  may  as 
well  have  a  laugh  at  it  as  any  others  of  the  tribe  denominated, 
time  out  of  mind,  the  "  gentle."  Should  they  however  feel 
any  qualms  of  conscience  upon  the  subject,  all  they  have  to  do 
is  to  shake  their  heads,  look  particularly  scrupulous,  and  pass 
as  speedily  as  possible  over  the  next  page  or  two,  in  order  to 
escape  the  insinuating  temptation. 

"Ill  the  beginning  of  March,  this  said  year  of  1836,  Mr.  Macready 
came  into  ray  room,  and  with  a  self-satisfied  smile  said,  '  What  will 
you  give  for  a  first-rale  play,  by  a  first-rate  man  ?' 

"  '  A  first-rate  price,*  said  I,  '  and  who's  yoiu-  friend.' 

"*  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention  names,'  answered  he. 

*' '  Then  send  me  the  piece,  and  you  shall  have  ray  answer  in  four- 
and  twenty-hours,'  said  I. 

"  *  I  do  not  think  the  author  will  do  that,'  rejoined  he. 

"  •  Pray,  have  you  read  it?' inquired  Pilgai'lick. 

'**  I  have,  and  think  very  highly  of  it,' answered  he. 

"  *  Well,  doctors,  you  know,  may  differ,  and  I  should  like  to  know 
tipon  what  grounds,  I,  who  have  all  the  risk  to  run,  am  to  be  deprived 
of  the  same  opportunity  of  judging  accorded  to  you,  who  are  a  com- 
parative cipher  in  the  affair,'  said  I. 

"  *  Well,  well,  I  understand  you  are  free  then  to  receive  the  play, 
and  I  will  therefore  see  the  author,  try  and  get  his  permission  to  men- 
tion his  name,  and  give  you  some  idea  of  his  terms,'  ejaculated  Mr. 
Macready,  and  out  he  went. 

"  The  following  day  brought  another  interview,  at  which  Mr.  Ma- 
cready conveyed  to  me  the  important  intelligence  that  the  author  was 
no  less  a  personage  than  Edward  Lyiton  Bulwer ;  that  he  required  a 
considerable  sura  to  be  paid  down  on  the  delivery  of  the  manuscript, 
and  that  the  communication  was  to  be  considered  altogether  private  ! 
I  took  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  although  Mr.  Bulwer  might  be  con- 
sidered a  first-rate  novelist,  he  could  not  possibly  be  considered  a  first- 
rate  dramatist,  and  that  I  declined  making  any  such  blind  bargain. 
We  parted  on  the  understanding  that  I  should  write  my  sentiments  on 
the  business  part  of  this  interview  to  Mr.  Bulwer,  which  I  instantly 
did,  to  which  I  received  the  following  reply  :— 

"  •  Albany,  March  7,  1836. 

«« «  Sir — Before  I  reply  to  the  more  business-part  of  your  letter, 
allow  me  to  set  both  parties  right  with  regard  to  a  seeming  misunder- 
standing. /  made  no  communications.  I  rather  imagine  I  was  the 
person  who  received  them.  I  had  an  offer  from  another  theatre.  Pre- 
vious to  my  decision,  I  felt  obliged  (according  to  an  old  promise)  to 
show  ihe  play  to  Mr.  Macready,  and,  in  some  measure  to  allow  him  the 
Jirst  choice  !  Mr.  Macready  professed  himself  so  much  pleased  with 
the  jday,  that  he  wrote  me  word  he  would  speak  to  you,  concealing  my 
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name.  He  afterwards  called  on  me,  and  made  certain  propositions, 
which  I  considered  fair  and  liberal,  but  which  I  was  obliged  to  modify 
in  some  instances — viz.,  to  limit  the  copyright  to  the  theatre  to  three 
years,  and  to  require  a  certain  portion  of  the  money  on  giving  the 
MS.,  though  perfectly  willing,  should  the  play  fail  of  an  adequate 
run,  to  return  it. 

" '  With  regard  to  showing  the  MS.  to  you-,  sir,  in  your  capacity  of 
manager,  while  I  allow  it  quite  natural  in  you  to  wish  lo  see  the  play 
before  you  produce  it !  yet,  having  in  no  instance,  since  my  first 
publication,  allowed  the  purchaser  to  inspect  any  work  of  mine  in 
MS.,  having  always  found  such  reputation  as  I  may  possess  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  its  contents ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  natural  for  me 
not  to  depart  from  a  rule,  hitherto  carefully  maintained  on  one  side, 
and  cheerfully  complied  with  on  the  other.  Nor  can  it  be  from  any 
want  of  respect  for  your  judgment,  or  deficiency  in  courtesy  to  yourself, 
that  I  am  compelled  to  adhere  to  this  maxim  !  Had  I  the  pleasure 
of  your  personal  acquaintance,  and  had  you  not  been  the  manager  of 
the  theatre!  I  might  naturally  have  wished  to  benefit  from  the  sug- 
gestions   of  a  longer  dramatic  experience  than  my  owp. 

"  '  I  fear,  as  it  is,  that  our  difference  upon  this  point  will  constitute 
an  insuperable  objection  to  arrangements  between  us,  unless  any  middle 
course  could  be  suggested,  which  is  only  likely  to  arise  from  a  personal 
interview  on  the  matter.  At  present  I  shall  take  leave  to  consider  the 
negociation  begun  by  Mr.  Macready  at  an  end  ;  and  have  the  honour 
to  be,  sir,  "  '  Your  obedient  servant, 

•"  E.L.  BtLWER. 

" '  P.S. — When  I  consented  to  the  request  of  Mr.  Macready  to 
mention  to  you  my  name,  I  did  so  on  the  understanding,  which,  no 
doubt,  he  communicated  to  you,  tliat  it  was  a  strictly  private  and  con- 
fidential communication.'" 

"  The  one  great  point  of  requiring  me  to  buy  what  the  profane  call 
a  pig  in  a  poke,  not  being  conceded,  the  matter,  after  a  letter  or  two 
more,  dropped." — vol.  ii.  pp.  169-73. 

In  the  course  of  his  amusing  volumes,  Mr.  Bunn  endea- 
vours to  defend  himself  a<;ainst  the  attacks  of  those  critics 
who  have  accused  him  of  doing  all  he  could,  during  his  mana- 
gerial reign,  to  ruin  the  public  taste  for  what  is  called  the 
*Megitimate"  drama,  and  to  substitute,  for  enjoyment  sup- 
posed to  be  yielded  by  that  class  of  our  national  literature, 
the  grosser  entertainments  derivable  from  Van  Amburgh's 
lions,  the  Bayaderes,  and  all  that  apocryphal  species  of  ex- 
hibition, described  as  fitted  only  for  liartholemew's  fair.  Our 
author,  in  support  of  his  defence,  enumerates  many  "  legiti- 
mate" tragedies,  comedies,  operas,  and  farces,  which  were  per- 
formed on  the  boards  under  his  snperintendance.  He  further 
appeals  totite  splendid  styleof  new  scenic  decorations  with  which 
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Mr.  Macready  produced,  at  Covent  Garden,  most  of  Shak- 
speare's  compositions;  and  he  concludes,  from  the  comparative 
faihires  with  which  their  respective  exertions  for  the  renewal 
of  a  pure  taste  in  the  public  mind  upon  this  subject,  that  it 
would  have  been  a  mere  waste  of  money,  and  an  abandonment 
of  every  hope  of  fortune,  upon  his  part,  if  he  were  to  perse- 
vere in  offering  to  the  town  enjoyments  which  they  had  no  dis- 
position to  appreciate.  We  confess  that  we  can  discover  no 
good  answer  to  the  aryumentum  ad  crumenam.   If  the  crowd 

S refer  the  lions  to  the  Othellos  and  the  Romeos,  it  is  not  Mr. 
lunn's  fault.  'I'o  do  him  justice,  we  really  think  that  he  is 
possessed  of  a  right  taste  in  theatrical  matters,  and  that  he 
had  every  desire  to  put  the  stage  upon  a  high-toned  footing, 
if  he  could  possibly  have  done  so.  But  the  fates  were  against 
him.  The  drama,  we  suspect,  has  dropped  its  yellow  leaf  in 
our  land — the  tree  has  withered,  never  again  to  feel  the  re- 
turn of  a  real  spring. 

Such  tragedies  as  those  already  produced  by  the  prolific  pen 
of  Mr.  Talfourd,  and  the  applauses  with  which  they  have 
been  received,  instead  of  encouraging  us  to  expect  better  days 
in  this  respect,  on  the  contrary,  extinguish  the  little  sparks  of 
hope  which  had  lingered  in  our  dramatic  horizon.  His  /on, 
by  far  the  boldest  and  most  energetic  exertion  of  his  muse, 
was  noticed  by  us,  on  its  first  appearance,  in  considerable  de- 
tail. We  imagine  we  then  demonstrated  that  piece  to  be  one 
of  those  examples  of  vicious  writing,  replete  to  the  eye  of  the 
just  critic  with  every  possible  fault  in  attempts  at  fine  poetic 
composition ;  and  that  it  was,  of  itself,  a  sort  of  storehouse 
of  conceits  and  insipidities,  for  such  a  critic  to  draw  upon 
whenever  he  might  have  occasion  to  warn  his  pupils  against 
the  dangers  to  which  an  unformed  style  is  exposed.  Nor 
have  we  since  varied  in  our  judgment  upon  that  play,  al- 
though it  is  still  produced  now  and  then  upon  the  stage,  and 
is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Talfourd's  admirers  as  a  "  master-piece." 
The  jargon  of  coteries  has  always  been  the  bane  of  our  current 
literature  ;  and  when  we  remember  that  even  Haley  and  Glover 
had  their  "  day"  of  renown,  we  are  not  to  be  astonished  at 
anything. 

We  presume  it  will  be  granted  that  the  Athenian  Captive 
was  an  utter  failure,  and  that  although  Glencoe  has  been  saved 
for  a  season  by  some  few  eflFective  melo-drnmatic  situations 
towards  the  closing  scenes,  it  is,  as  a  composition,  literally 
despicable. 

The  story  of  Glencoe  is  so  well  known,  that  we  need  not 
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fatigue  the  reader  by  reminding  him  of  that  degrading  page 
in  the  nnnals  of  England.  The  two  first  acts  are  mere  talk, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  the  requisite  number  of  five 
acts,  partly  ot  telling  us  that  Mac  lon^  the  chief  of  the  clan  of 
the  ^IacdonaldsofGle^coe,  had  gone  to  Fort  William  to  tender 
his  oath  of  allegiance,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  his  kindred 
from  the  sentence  of  destruction  that  had  gone  forth  against 
theni — his  mistake  as  to  the  proper  authority — and  his  hasten- 
ing to  Inverary,  in  order  to  be  within  the  time  for  performing 
the  obligation.  The  scene  opens  in  the  hall  of  the  chief,  situ- 
ateti  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Glen,  where  we  find  his  two  sons, 
John  and  Alttster,  sitting  "  pensively"  at  a  table,  a  turf  fire 
burning  near  them — time,  midnight — and  a  storm  raging 
without.  Alaster  would  have  preferred  standing  out  against 
the  new  sovereign.  John  argues  in  favour  of  prudence,  and 
takes  occasion  to  give  an  outline  of  the  character  of  Hnlberti 
the  future  hero  of  the  tragedy,  their  cousin,  already  deeply  in 
love  with  Helen  ('nntpbellf  the  niece  of  Captain  Robert  Camp- 
beli,  who  was  then  on  his  march  to  the  glen,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  into  execution  the  rigid  ordere  of  the  court.  This 
is  followed  by  a  long  narrative  of  the  death-bed  scene  of  Hal- 
berVs  father — a  rival  chieftain  of  the  clan — the  said  narrative 
having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  main  action  of  the 
tragedy,  except  in  so  far  as  it  introduces  the  shadowy  form  of 
a  witch,  who  foretells  the  destruction  of  the  whole  clan,  unless 
Htdbert  sacrifices  the  ambition  which  he  derived  from  his 
father,  to  raise  himself  to  be  its  leader.  He  does  give  up  his 
aspirations,  accordingly,  and  subsides  into  the  condition  of  a 
gentle  lover  of //Wen  Campbell — a  passion  in  which,  however, 
he  has  a  rival  in  the  person  of  his  own  brother,  Henry. 

Let  us  pause  here  for  a  moment,  and  contemplate  the  points 
of  interest  which  the  author  proposes  to  us  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  piece.  Foremost  in  his  view  is,  as  he  expresses 
himself  in  his  preface,  the  exhibition  of 'Hhe  features  of 
the  stupendous  glen,"  especially  •'  the  spot  where  the  tower 
and  ciiapel  of  Halbert  are  supposed  to  be  placed  ;  that  is  be- 
neath the  mountain  summit  called  the  Fap  of  Glencoe,  to- 
wards which  a  huge  gully  leads,  or  seems  to  lead,  from  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  wliere,  enclosed  amidst  the  black  rocks, 
io  the  darkness  of  which  that  gully  is  lost,  far  above  the  glen, 
may  be  the  site  of  such  a  rude  dwelling."  Another  great 
point  of  interest  our  tragedian  iniagines  also  he  lias  found  in 
"  the  house  of  Mac  Ian,  supposed  to  be,  where  no  doubt  it 
was,  in   the  'lower  and  wider  part  of  the  glen,  where  by  the 
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side  of  the  Cona,  the  wild  myrtle  grows  in  great  profusion, 
about  two  miles  to  the  south  east  of  Loch  Leven."  Now 
how  it  could  have  entered  into  the  head  of  a  somewhat  prac- 
tised play-writer,  that  he  ought  to  place  the  "  chief  interest" 
of  his  production  in  the  display  of  any  natural  scenery,  how- 
ever attractive  it  might  be  in  itself,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture.  As  an  auxiliary  to  the  movement  of  ihe  action, 
as  a  fair  pretext  for  the  decoration  of  a  drama  in  performance, 
— wild  passes  and  gullies,  and  waterfeUs,  and  projecting 
masses  of  mountain,  may  be  serviceable.  But  to  look  to 
these  scenic  subsidiaries  as  the  principal  features  of  a  tragedy, 
betrays  at  once  the  shallow  comprehension  the  author  must 
have  of  the  object  which  it  should  be  his  aim  to  achieve, 
viz.,  the  incessant  direction  of  the  mind  of  his  audience  to  a 
given  catastrophe,  by  means  of  incidents  in  a  story,  which 
shall  lead  in  due  and  rapid  succession  from  the  first  glimpse 
he  gives  them  of  his  purpose  until  the  final  fall  of  the  curtain. 
Only  think  of  a  tragedy  being  written  in  order  that  the 
author  might  prate  about  a  mountain.  No  wonder  that  out 
of  it  runs  the  ridiculus  mus  ! 

It  is  not  merely  the  mistake  that  Mr.  Talfourd  has  made 
in  fixing  upon  his  "chief  point  of  interest,"  of  which  we  com- 
plain, but  also  because  his  elaborate  descriptions  of  this  rocky 
scenery  are  in  themselves  exceedingly  tiresome,  often  in  bad 
taste,  and  always  come  flat  upon  the  ear  of  a  spectator  who 
goes  to  the  theatre  to  see  actors  engaged  in  the  business  and 
hurry  of  the  stage,  not  in  the  office  of  pointing  as  it  were  with 
wands  to  pictures,  describing  natural  beauties  or  sublimities 
which  ought  to  be  left  to  tell  their  own  tale,  and  win  by  their 
own  attraction.  For  instance,  at  the  first  meeting  between 
Halbert  and  the  old  chieftain,  immediately  after  the  latter  had 
returned  from  Inverary — where  he  had  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  too  late,  when  every  body  in  the  drama  ought  to  be 
thinking  of  the  consequences  to  be  apprehended,  or  hailing 
the  old  man  on  his  safe  return  home  from  the  perils  he  had 
encountered  on  the  way,  the  scene  is  taken  up  in  an  alterca- 
tion between  Halbert  and  Mac  Ian,  the  real  object  of  the  said 
altercation  being  to  afford  the  former  an  opportunity  for 
"  lugg*"&  '"»"  ^°  "5^  ^  rough  phrase,  the  following  description 
and  simile.  Mac  Ian  charges  Halbert  with  hypocrisy,  express- 
ing his  suspicion  that  the  latter  still  retains  in  his  bosom 
too  much  of  his  ancestral  pride  to  yield  willing  obedience  to 
the  now  acknowledged  ruler  of  the  clan : — 
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MAC   JAN. 

**  Do  you  believe  tbat  show  of  meekness  cheats 
A  soldier's  eve  ? — that  we  esteem  your  thoughts 
Subdued  to  habits  of  a  herdsman's  life, 
And  all  the  passion  and  the  pride  of  youth 
lu  these  o'ercome  ? 

II  ALBERT. 

I  strive  to  conquer  tliem, 
And  not  in  rain.     You  think  that  strange.    If  day 
Illumed  the  glen,  I'd  show  you,  from  your  door, 
A  shapeless  rock,  which,  thence  observed,  presents 
No  mark  to  give  it  preference  o'er  the  mass 
Of  mountain  ruin  ; — yet  from  upward  gaze 
Of  the  slow  traveller,  as  he  drags  his  steps 
Through  yon  dark  pass,  it  shuts  the  mighty  gorgty 
Above  with  all  its  buttresses ;  its  lake. 
Black  with  huge  shadows;  and  its  jagged  heights, 
Which  tempt  the  arrowy  lightning  from  its  track 
To  sport  with  kindred  terrors.     So  by  grace 
Of  Heaven,  each  common  object  we  regard 
With  steadiness,  can  veil  the  dark  abodes 
Of  terrible  Remembrance  at  whose  side 
Fierce  Passions  slumber,  and  supply  to  Hope 
The  place  of  airiest  pinnacles  it  shades. 
Thus,  sir,  it  is  wiiii  me." — Scene  i.  p.  13. 

Here  then  we  are  told  of  a  shapeless  rock  which  we  cannot 
see  ;  for  a  very  good  reason — because  the  night  not  liaving  yet 
passed  over,  there  is  as  yet  no  light  by  which  it  could  be 
shown.  The  said  shapeless  rock  is  however  at  no  time  dis- 
tinquishable  by  the  traveller  below  from  any  other  rock ;  it 
shuts  in  a  mighty  gorge,  and  a  lake,  and  it  has  jagged  heights 
which  attract  the  lightnings.  Now  the  said  rock,  continues  Hal- 
bert,  is  like  a  common  object  which  we  regard  with  steadiness. 
By  the  bye  we  seldom  view  a  common  object  with  much  steadi- 
ness. We  are  more  apt  to  pass  it  over  with  indifference. 
The  said  common  object  can  veil  the  abodes  of  remembrance  ; 
at  the  side  of  remembrance  passions  slumber,  and  the  same 
common  object  can  moreover  do  something  else,  it  can  supply 
to  Hope 

"The  place  of  airiest  pinnacles  it  shades. 
Thus,  sir,  it  is  with  me." 

Halbert  is  denying  a  charge  of  retaining  feelings  of  venge- 
ance, and  yet  he  confesses  that  they  are  only  slumbering  in  his 
dark  bosom.  He  is  accused  of  a  design  to  overturn  the  existing 
chieftaincy,  and  to  substitute  for  it  his  own  ;  and  in  order  to 
repel  that  accusation,  lie  admits  that  he  does  entertain  "hope," 
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but  that  it  is  hope  shaded  by  pinnacles  !  The  simile  is  most 
unfortunate,  as  an  answer  to  the  suspicions  of  Mac  Ian  ;  it  is 
moreover  confused,  and  utterly  unintelligible,  unless  by  mere 
guess  work;  and  it  is  altogether  out  of  place,  at  a  moment 
when  much  greater  interests  were  at  stake,  than  the  sus- 
pected aims  of  Halbert  to  the  leadership  of  a  clan  already 
doomed  to  destruction. 

Halbert's  brother,  Henry^  an  officer  in  the  king's  service, 
and  accompanying  a  detachment  of  the  earl  of  Argj'le's  regi- 
ment, then  on  its  way  to  Glencoe,  is  now  expected  at  Halbert's 
residence,  where  also  are  his  mother,  iMdy  Macdonald  and 
the  niece  of  Captain  Campbell,  already  spoken  of  as  beloved 
by  Halbert,  but  who  herself  prefers  to  him  his  said  brother 
Henry.  iThis  contest  between  two  brothers  for  the  same  fair 
hand,  intended  by  the  author  to  give  a  sort  of  episodical  relief 
to  his  tragedy,  is  conceived  in  the  most  lamentable,  most  com- 
mon-place style  of  stage  trickery.  It  is  revolting  in  the  ex- 
treme. What  can  be  more  shocking  under  any  circumstances 
than  to  see  two  brothers  worked  up  by  passion  to  such  a  de- 
gree of  hatred  against  each  other,  as  absolutely  to  go  out  to 
fight  a  duel  ?  And  yet  here  we  have  a  scene  of  this  kind. 
Moreover,  the  young  lady,  already  engaged  by  her  warmest 
affections  to  Henry,  and  looking  forward  with  ecstacy  to  his 
early  arrival,  is  forced  ultimately  to  forego  all  her  cherished 
hopes,  and  to  surrender  her  hand  to  Halbert,  in  consequence  of 
some  half  promise,  some  transitory  look,  some  slight  fanciful 
blush,  by  which  Halbert  persuades  her  she  had  at  some  time 
or  another  plighted  her  faith  to  him  !  We  wonder  that  the 
scenes  which  display  all  this  arrant  and  disgusting  nonsense, 
did  not  at  once  seal  the  fate  of  this  composition.  1 1  is  further 
to  be  noted,  that  according  to  the  real  history  of  the  Glencoe 
affair,  the  said  Helen  Campbell  was  actually  the  wife  of  Alaster, 
though  she  is  here  represented,  merely  for  the  sake  of  eking 
out  the  piece,  as  unmarried,  and  a  coquette,  willing  to  sing, 
"  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either  !" 

We  strongly  suspect  that  if  Mr.  Talfourd  were  asked  to 
point  out  the  scene  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  best  through- 
out his  present  production,  he  would  appeal  to  the  very  scene 
we  most  object  to,  \\z.  the  third  in  the  second  act.  We  freely 
afford  him  all  the  advantages  he  can  derive  from  it. 

"  SCENE  III.      The  Banks  of  Loch  Leven.     Enter  Henry. 

HENRY. 

First  at  the  place  ! — The  mornings  chill ; — I  wish 
The  quaiTel  were  with  other  than  the  man 
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I  wait  for  ;  but  of  all  useless  things 

Which  (orm  the  business  of  the  world,  regret  ^ 

Is  the  most  idle.     Yet  I  wish  'twere  past. — 

He's  here. 

Enter  Halbert. 

HENRY. 

I  have  but  little  time  to  spend. 
And  the  air  freezes.     Let's  to  work  at  once. 
Select  your  ground,  sir. 

HALBERT. 

Do  you  mock  me,  Henry, 
With  this  vain  show  of  courage  ? 

HENRY. 

I  came  hither 
Upon  your  summons,  as  I  thought,  to  end 
A  soldier's  quarrel  with  a  soldier's  sword  ; 
But  if  you  can  restrain  the  bitter  speech 
To  which  I  must  not  listen,  1  prefer 
To  take  your  hand  in  kindness.     As  you  will. 

HALBERT. 

Did  I  not  feel  that  I  have  words  to  pierce 
Through  that  cold  bravery  to  the  heart  within  it, 
I  might  relieve  you  of  some  frolic  blood 
Which  makes  the  front  of  your  rebellion  proud  ! 

RBNRY. 

Rebellion  ! 

HALBRET. 

Have  you  not  rebelled  at  once 
Against  your  clan,  your  country,  and  the  tomb 
Of  a  brave  father  wno  embraced  in  you 
The  darling  of  his  age?     Behold  his  sword 
You  now  defy, — your  plaything  while  he  talk'd 
Of  noble  daring,  till  yon  paused  in  sport 
To  hear  and  weep.     Its  sight  should  wound  you  now 
More  than  its  edge  could.     What  would  be  his  grief 
Could  he  behold  you  in  that  hated  dress, 
liink'd  to  the  foes  of  Scotland  !     O,  my  brother, 
Why  did  you  this  ? 

HENRY. 

If  you  intend  to  ask 
What  urged  me  to  take  service  with  Argyle, 
I  answer  you  at  once. — My  eagle  spirit. 
Which  wanted  air  to  soar  in  ;  frank  disdain 
Of  dull  existence,  which  had  faintly  gleam 'd, 
Like  yonder  serpent-river,  through  dark  rocks 
Which  bury  it ;  ambition  for  a  lot 
Which  places  life  and  death  upon  a  cast, 
And  makes  the  loser  glorious.    Not  for  me 
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The  sullen  pride  of  mouldering  battlements, 
Or  rites  of  tottering  chapel. 

HALBERT. 

Is  Use? 
Is  ancient  sanctity,  which  sheds  its  grace 
Upon  the  infant's  sportiveness,  and  cleaves 
To  the  old  warrior  when  he  falls,  a  thing 
To  mock  at  ?     But  I  wrong  you  there :  I  know 
Your  heart  then  spoke  not.     I  could  cherish  pride 
In  your  gay  valour,  if  a  generous  cause 
Had  won  its  aid  ; — nay,  deeming  Scotland  lost. 
If  you  had  sought  your  fortune  at  the  court 
Of  England,  I  had  borne  it ; — but  to  join 
With  these  domestic  traitors — men  who  know 
The  rights  they  sell ;  who  understand  the  ties 
Which,  through  the  wastes  of  centuries,  cement 
Our  clans,  and  give  the  sacred  cord  one  life 
Of  reverential  love  ;  for  whom  these  hills 
On  the  clear  miiTor  of  their  childhood  cast 
Great  shadows  ;  who  have  caught  their  martial  rage 
From  deeds  of  Wallace  and  of  Bruce,  and  leam'd 
To  temper  and  enrage  it  with  the  sense 
Of  suffering  beauty,  which  from  Mary's  fate 
Gleams  through  dim  years  ;  and  who  conspire  to  crush 
These  memories  in  men's  souls,  and  call  the  void 
They  make  there,  freedorn — is  a  deed  to  weep  for  ! 

HENRY. 

I  may  not  hear  the  comrades  whom  I  love 
Thus  slander'd. 

HALBERT. 

You  shall  hear  me  while  I  speak 
Of  that  which  nearly  touches  you,  as  one 
Of  a  small — branded — poor — illustrious  race  ; 
Who  boast  no  fertile  pastures ;  no  broad  lake 
Studded  with  island  woods,  which  make  the  soul 
Effeminate  with  richness,  like  the  scenes 
In  which  the  baffled  Campbells  hide  their  shame. 
And  scorn 'd  their  distant  foes.     Our  boasts  are  few. 
Yet  great :— a  stream  which  thunders  from  its  throne. 
As  when  its  roar  was  mingled  with  the  voice 
Of  eldest  song,  from  age  to  age  retain'd 
In  human  hearts; — wild  myrtles  which  preserve 
Their  hoard  of  perfume  for  the  dying  hour 
When  rudeness  crushes  them  ; — rocks  which  no  flowers 
Of  earth  adorn,  but,  in  themselves  austere. 
Receive  the  beautiful  direct  from  heaven, 
Which  forces  them  to  wear  it, — shows  their  tops 
Refined  wkh  air ;  compels  their  darkest  steeps 
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Reluctant  to  reflect  the  noontide  sun 

In  sheeted  splendour — wreathes  around  them  clouds 

In  glorious  retinue,  which,  while  they  float 

Slowly,  or  rest  beneath  the  sable  heights. 

In  their  brief  fleecy  loveliness  grow  proud 

To  wait  upon  The  Lasting. — And  the  right 

To  walk  this  glen  with  head  erect,  you  sold 

For  bounties  which  Arg^le  could  offer ! 

HENRY. 

No— 
Not  for  base  lucre  ! — for  a  soldier's  life. 
Whose  virtue's  careless  valour,  unperplex'd 
With  aught  beyond  the  watchwbrd.     If  your  cause 
Were  vital,  I  would  freely  draw  my  sword 
To  serve  it ;  but  where  lives  it  ? 

HALBERT. 

In  the  soul 
Which,  ruflJed  by  no  hope  to  see  it  tower 
Again  in  this  world,  cherishes  it  still 
In  its  own  deathless  and  unsullied  home ; — 
That  soul  which,  swelling  from  the  mould  of  one 
Obscure  as  I,  can  grasp  the  stubborn  forms 
or  this  great  vale,  and  bend  them  to  its  use, 
Until  their  stateliest  attributes  invest 
With  pillar 'd  majesty  the  freeborn  thoughts 
Which  shall  survive  them.     Even  these  rocks  confess 
Change  and  decay  ;  show  where  the  ancient  storm 
Rent  their  grey  sides,  and  from  their  iron  hearts, 
Unriveted  huge  masses  for  its  sport. 
And  left  their  splintei-s  to  attest  a  power 
Greater  than  they ; — but  mighty  truths  like  these 
On  which  our  slighted  cause  was  based,  shall  hold 
Their  scats  in  the  clear  spirit  which  disdains 
To  sully  or  resign  them,  undisturb'd 
By  change  or  death  : — they  are  eternal,  Henry  ! 

HENRY. 

If  we  were  now  the  lords  of  this  domain 

You  love  so  well,  I  might  have  own'd  a  tie 

To  bind  me  to  your  wishes ;  you  resign 'd  them  ; 

What  can  these  mountains  yield  to  one  who  owns 

Mac  Ian  as  their  lord  ? 

HALBERT. 

The  power  to  bear 
That  bitter  uunt — which  yet  I  feel !— O  Henry  ! 
Was  that  well  said  P 

HENRY. 

You  should  not  have  provoked  it 
By  slanders  on  my  officers  and  friends. 
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HALBERT. 

Your  friends!  Poor  youth  !  companionship  in  mirth, 
Ungraced  by  thought,  makes  shallow  friends  ;  and  yours 
Are  worse  than  shallow — they  are  false. 

HENRY. 

Nay,  this 
I  will  not  bear  ;  draw,  sir ! 

Henry  draws  his  sword  and  rushes  on  Halbert, 
who  dashes  if  from  his  hand. 
halbert. 

Take  up  your  sword ; 
See  how  a  bad  cause  make^  a  brave  arm  weak  I 
Blush  not ;  'twas  but  in  pastime. 

HENRY. 

Kill  me  now, 
And  walk  the  hills  in  pride  ! 

HALBERT. 

Too  plain  I  see 
Our  paths  diverge  ; — but  let  ns  not  forget 
That  we  have  trod  life's  early  way  together, 
Hand  clasp'd  in  hand.     How  proud  was  I  to  watch 
Your  youngest  darings,  when  I  saw  you  dive 
To  the  deep  bottom  of  the  lake  beneath  us. 
Nor  draw  one  breath  till  in  delight  you  rose 
To  laugh  above  it ;  when  I  traced  the  crags 
By  which  with  lightest  footstep  you  approach 'd 
The  eaglet's  bed  ;  and  when  you  slipped,  yet  knew 
No  paleness,  bore  you  in  my  trembling  arms 
To  yon  dark  ridge,  from  which  in  the  cold  thaw 
The  snow  wreath  melts,  as  infancy's  pure  thoughts 
Have  vanish 'd  from  your  soul. 

HENRY. 

No — Halbert — no ! 
Graceless  I  shook  them  from  it,  but  they  crowd 
Here  at  your  voice. 

HALBERT. 

And  you  will  not  forget  us? 
Go,  then,  where  fortune  calls  you,  loved  and  praised — 
Let  not  the  ribald  licence  of  a  camp 
Insult  the  griefs  of  Scotland.     'Mid  the  brave 
Be  bravest ;  and  when  honours  wait  your  grasp. 
Allow  a  moment's  absence  to  your  heart 
While  it  recals  one  lonely  tower,  whose  doors 
Would  open  to  you  were  you  beggar'd,  shamed. 
Forsaken ; — and  beside  whose  once-loved  hearth 
Your  praises  shall  awaken  joy  more  fervent 
Than  nobler  friends' can  guess  at.     Ah  !  you  weep — 
My  own  true  brother  still ! 
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HENRY. 

I  nni !  I  am!      [^They  embrace. 
Enter  Hklen. 
Fonjive  me  ihatl  foUow'd  you.     1  saw 
Both  ruffled  at  your  parting ;  but  my  fears 
Never  suggested  an  event  so  sad. 
As  that  two  brothers,  from  whose  swords  alone 
We  hope  protection,  should  direct  their  points 
Against  each  other's  lives. 

HENRY. 

You  must  not  leave 
This  spot  with  the  belief  that  Halbert  shares 
The  blame  of  this  encounter ;  mine  the  fault, 
lie  mine  the  shame. 

HALBERT. 

I  will  not  let  you  pour 
On  Helen's  ear  one  word  of  self-reproach  ; 
You'll  not  believe  him  shamed  ? 

HELEN. 

Indeed  I  will  not ; 
I  feel  that  shame  and  Henry  are  disjoin'd 
As  yonder  summits.  [To  Henry. 

I  must  teach  your  steps 
The  pleasant  pathways  which  we  used  to  tread 
In  old  sweet  times.  [^Takes  his  hand. 

HALBERT,  (apart). 

It  cannot  be  she  moans 
Other  than  sisterly  regard  in  this  ; 
'Tis  but  the  frankness  of  a  courteous  heart. 
No  more — no  more. 

HELEN  {lo  Halbert). 

Will  you  not  walk  with  us  ? 
I  have  a  hand  for  you  too. 

HALBERT. 

Nothing  else  ? 

HELEN. 

Yes;  and  a  heart — a  grateful  one.     So  solemn! 
Nay,  you  must  smile  ;  this  is  aday  of  joy. 
And  shall  be  cloudless.     Hark!  the  music  calls. 

[Martial  music  at  a  distance. 

HALBERT. 

Those  strains  again  I     Forgive  me.    Let  us  home. 

[PLveunt. 

That  there  are  some  prettinesses  in  these  passages  we  will 

not  deny.     That  the  whole  affair  was  got  up  merely  to  shew 

ofT the  banks  of  Loch   Levcn,  Halbert's  old  chapel,  and  the 

mouldering  battle:nents  of  his  castle,  Mr.  Talfourd  cannot  but 

VOL.  IX. — NO.  xvii.  u 
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admit.  Tn  order  however  to  he  able  to  deliver  himself  of  some 
favourite  descriptive  jingling  lines  in  blank  verse,  full  of  ser- 
pertine  rivers,  dark  rocks,  a  ricketty  tottering  chapel,  shadowy 
hills,  thundering  streams,  wild  myrtles,  rocks  that  have  no 
flowers,  but  nevertheless  are  beautiful  against  their  own  will, 
most  reluctantly  reflect  the  sun  (as  if  they,  poor  rocks,  could 
help  it !)  and  even  sustain  (still  without  their  consent)  clouds 
that  "  grow  proud  to  wait  upon  the  Lasting," — unrivetted 
masses,  splinters,  &c.  &c.,— what  does  our  author  do?  In  the 
first  place  he  (by  his  legislatorial  power  we  suppose),  divorces 
Helen  from  her  lawful  husband  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
makes  her  a  bone  of  contention  between  two  brothers,  makes 
those  two  brothers  go  to  sweet  Loch  Leven's  banks  to  defy 
each  other  to  mortal  combat,  reconciles  them  on  the  spot  (as 
soon  as  his  poetical  vein  is  exhausted)  and  then  renews  the 
quarrel  between  them,  rendering  it  more  embittered  than  ever! 
Is  this  tragedy  ? — or  melo-drama — or  comedy — or  farce — or 
even  farcicula,  as  we  once  saw  a  little  interlude  described  in 
a  play-bill? 

The  arrival  of  the  king's  troops  in  Glencoe  would  seem  to  be 
sufficient  to  engross  all  thoughts.  No  such  thing.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  moment  when  Halbert  bethinks  himself  that  he  ought 
to  get  married.  Apprehensive  of  the  impression  which  Henry, 
dressed  in  his  gay  uniform,  cocked  hat  and  feathers,  might 
make  upon  Helen,  he  resolves  to  remind  her  of  her  prior 
obligations  to  himself,  and  so  he  seeks  her  forthwith,  and 
sounds  her  feelings  on  this  tender  subject,  reminding  her  of 
the  many  sweet  looks  she  gave  him  in  their  frequent  walks 
and  conversations  together.  She  does  not  deny  all  this,  but 
says  with  great  naivete : — 

"  but  not  a  word 

Of  courtship  passed  between  us." 

This  denial  is  quite  enough  to  let  loose  upon  us  another  burst 
of  rhodomontade. 

"  HALUERT. 

Not  a  word. 
Words  arc  for  lighter  loves,  that  spread  their  films 
Of  glossy  threads,  which  while  the  air  's  serene 
Hang  gracefully,  and  spangle  in  the  sun 
Of  fortune,  or  reflect  the  fainter  beams 
Which  moonlight  fancy  sheds;  but  ours— yes,  ours  !— 
Was  woven  with  the  toughest  varn  of  life. 
For  it  was  blended  widi  the  no\)Icit  things  ♦ 

Wc  lived  for;  with  the  majesties  of  old. 
The  sable  train  of  mighty  griefs  o'erarch'd 
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Hy  Time's  deep  shadows  ;  with  the  fate  of  kings, — 

A  glorious  dynasty — for  ever  crush'd 

^Vilh  tlie  great  sentiments  which  made  iheni  strong 

Jn  the  affections  of  mankind  ; — with  grief 

For  lock-enthroned  Scotland  ;  with  poor  fortune 

Shared  cheerfully  ;  with  high  resolves  ;  with  thoughts 

Of  death  ;  and  with  the  hopes  that  cannot  die. 

HELEN. 

Hold  !    If  you  rend  oblivion's  slender  veil 
Thus  fearfully,  and  spectres  of  the  past 
Glide  o'er  my  startled  spirit,  it  will  fail 
In  reason. 

HALBERT. 

No ;— it  shall  cast  off  this  cloud, 
And  retain  no  impression  save  of  things 
Which  last  for  ever; — for  to  such  our  love 
Has  been  allied.     How  often  have  we  stood, 
Clasp'd  on  yon  terrace  by  columnar  rocks, 
Upon  whose  jngged  oriGce  the  sky 
With  its  few  stars  seera'd  pillar'd,  and  have  felt 
Our  earthly  fortunes,  bounded  like  the  gorge 
That  held  us,  l;nd  an  avenue  beyond, 
Like  that  we  gazed  on ;  and  when  summer  eve 
Has  tempted  us  to  wander  on  the  bank 
Of  glory-tinged  Loch-Leven,  till  the  sea 
Open'd  beyond  the  mountains,  and  the  thoughts 
Of  limitless  expanse  were  render'd  sweet 
By  crowding  memories  of  delicious  hours 
Sooth'd  by  its  murmur,  we  haveown'd  and  bless'd 
The  Presence  of  Eternity  and  Home ! 
HELEN 

What  shall  I  do  ? 

HALBKRT. 

Hear  me  while  I  invoke 
The  spirit  of  one  moment  to  attest, 
In  tlie  great  eye  of  love-approving  Heaven, 
We  are  each  other's.     When  a  fragile  bark 
Convey 'd  our  little  household  to  partake 
The  blessing  tliat  yet  lingers  o'er  the  shrine 
Of  desolate  lona,  the  faint  breath 
Of  evening  wafted  us  through  cluster'd  piles 
Of  gently-moulded  columns,  which  the  sea — 
Softening  from  tendcrest  green  to  foam  more  white 
Than  snow-wreaths  on  a  marble  ridge— illumed 
As  'twould  dissolve  and  win  them ; — till  a  cave, 
The  glorious  work  of  angel  architects 
Sent  on  commission  to  the  sacred  isle, 
From  which,  as  from  a  fountain,  God's  own  light 

ft2 
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Slream'd  o'er  dark  Europe — in  its  fretlcil  span 
Embraced  us. — PedesUds  of  glistening  black 
Rose,  as  if  waiting  for  the  airy  tread 
Of  some  enraptured  seraph  who  might  pause 
To  see  blue  Ocean  through  the  sculptured  ribs 
Of  the  tall  arch-w^ay's  curve,  delight  to  lend 
His  vastness  to  the  lovely.     We  were  charm'd, 
Not  awe-struck  ; — for  the  Beautiful  was  there 
Triumphant  in  its  palace.     As  we  gazed 
Rapt  and  enamour'd,  our  small  vessel  struck 
The  cavern's  side,  and  by  a  shock  which  seem'd 
The  last  that  we  should  suffer,  you  were  thrown 
Upon  my  neck— You  clasp'd  me  then  ; — and  shared 
One  thought  of  love  and  heaven  ! 

HELEN. 

Am  I  indeed 
Faithless,  yet  knew  it  not  ?   my  soul's  perplcx'd ; — 
Distracted.     Whither  shall  it  turn  ? — To  you  !  — 
Be  ?/o?*  its  arbiter.     Of  you  I  ask,     . 
Tn  your  own  clear  simplicity  of  heart. 
Did  you  believe  me  yours  ? 

HALBERT. 

Yes ;  and  you  arc. 
With  this  sweet  token  I  assure  you  mine, 

[  V laces  a  ring  on  her  finger. 
In  sight  of  angels.     Bless  you  ! 

HELEN. 

It  is  done 
I  dare  not,  cannot,  tear  this  ring  away.'* 

The  beauties  of  Loch  Leven,  and  the  wonders  of  lona,  are 
undoubtedly  very  fit  subjects  for  poetry.  There  may  be 
minds  prone  to  admire  the  mode  in  which  those  subjects  are 
dealt  with  in  the  passages  which  we  have  just  quoted,  and  we 
leave  our  readers  to  vote  just  as  they  like  upon  that  question 
It  shall  be,  to  use  a  parliamentary  phrase,  an  "open  question" 
between  us.  But  we  think  all  persons  of  common-sense  and 
unvitiated  taste  must  agree  with  us  in  opinion,  that  descriptions 
such  as  these  in  a  tragedy,  which  ought  ever  to  be  a  poem  of 
action^  are  entirely  out  of  place  ;  and  being  out  of  place,  be- 
come a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  plot,  and  a  nuisance 
to  the  ear  of  the  spectator. 

Henry,  of  course,  when  he  hears  of  the  intended  marriage, 
complains  of  being  jilted.  He  looks  forward  with  horror  to 
the  jibes  of  his  brother  officers,  and  so  he  has  an  explanation 
with  the  lady,  who  absolutely  has  the  courage  to  tell  him  that 
Halbert  clearly  proved  to  her  satisfaction  that  she  had  long 
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loved  him.  Henry  is  surprised.  She  then  acknowledfres  that 
whatever  she  had  at  any  time  said  of  love  and  all  that  to  him 
(Henry)  was  mere  flirtation,  and  then  she  shews  the  ring. 

This  long  episode  having  now  fully  answered  its  purpose, 
— the  principal  features  of  Glencoe,  Loch  Leven,  and  lona, 
having  been  duly  described, — the  two  brothers  having  com- 
pletely revolted  all  natural  feelings  by  their  expressed  hatred 
of  each  other, — the  hero,  Halbert,  having  shown  how  little 
worthy  he  was  of  any  body's  sympathy, — at  last  the  marriage 
hour  comes,  and  Halbert,  well  knowing  that  Helen,  notwith- 
standing her  professions,  loved  Henry  better  than  him,  resigns 
her  at  the  altar  to  Henry.  Justat  the  moment  the  sacred  rite  is 
about  to  commence,  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  begins.  Halbert 
is  shot — Henry  runs  away — and  amidst  all  sorts  of  fires  red 
and  blue,  and  dying  groans,  and  shouts,  and  wailings,  the 
curtain  finally  drops;  and  with  it,  if  we  be  not  much  mis- 
taken, dies  the  transitory  dramatic  fame  of  Mr.  Serjeant 
Talfourd. 

We  come  now  to  another  aspirant  to  the  vacant  tragic 
crown,  in  the  person  of  a  Mr.  John  A.  Heraud,  author  of 
The  Judgment  before  the  Flood;  The  Descent  into  Hell ;  The 
Pleasures  of  Genius,  and  many  et  ceteras.  The  Muses  for- 
give us  I  1  hough  rather  attentive  to  what  is  usually  going  on 
in  the  literary  world,  we  must  acknowledge  that  of  Mr.  John 
A.  Heraud,  or  of  the  poems  here  mentioned,  we  never  chanced 
to  hear  before.  This  tragedy,  however,  if  we  are  to  credit 
the  titlepage,  appears  to  have  reached  a  second  edition,  and 
his  preface  does  certainly  show  that  he  had  reason  strong 
"To  shame  the  rogues  and  print  it." 

It  was  "  patronized"  by  Macready,  who  strongly  recom- 
mended it  to  Mr.  13unn,  who  **  returned"  it  to  the  author. 
Wlien  Macready  became  lessee  of  Covent  Garden,  his  flatter- 
ing opinion  of  the  piece  was  called  to  his  mind ;  it  was  re- 
placed in  his  hands  ;  whence  it  found  its  way  to  Kenney,  who 
tjronounced  it  full  of  "  fine  poetry  and  great  eloquence,"  but 
»e  put  it  to  Macready's  own  judgment,  whether  "  the  public 
had  not  always  shown  extreme  coldness  towards  all  such  sub> 
jccis."  The  play  was  again  *'  returned"  to  the  author.  So 
much  for  Macready's  "  patronage." 

Mr.  Heraud,  however,  was  not  so  easily  to  be  driven  from 
his  purpose.  When  Madame  Vestris  became  the  queen-regent 
of  Covent  Garden,  he  submitted  his  production  to  her  award; 
but  she  "  had  a  strong  objection  to  a  Roman  !''  Our  aspirant 
learned  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  there  were  **  three  classes 
of  subjects  proscribed  at  Covent  Garden — the  Roman — those 
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relating  to  the  S.ixon  Heptarchy — and  the  Oriental."  No  won- 
der ;  for  subjects  less  inviting  to  the  dramatic  tastes  of  John 
Bull  could  hardly  be  mentioned.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Heraud 
had  not  known  this,  before  he  wasted  his  genius  upon  The  Ro- 
man Brother.  He  has  secured  to  himself,  however,  in  his 
own  good  opinion  of  it,  a  perennial  source  of  consolation, 
of  which  we  by  no  means  wish  to  deprive  him. 

"  In  publishing  this  drama,"  he  says,  "  in  the  present  form,  the 
author  feels  that  he  is  making  a  great  sacrifice — perhaps  both  of  profit 
and  reputation;  but  as  the  press  teems  just  now  with  dramatic  pro- 
ductions, in  proof  of  the  eternal  truth  that  dramatic  genius  never  dies, 
he  feels  a  moral  obligation  in  contributing  his  stock  of  evidence  to 
the  *  cloud  of  witnesses,'  who  have  rejoiced  in  becoming  martyrs  to  the 
great  cause  of  dramatic  reform. 

"  Of  course,  after  all,  the  public  will  decide  for  themselves  on  the 
merits  of  the  present  tragedy.  The  circumstances  connected  with  it, 
however,  indicate  strongly  enough,  that,  as  above  stated,  it  is  not  from 
want  of  dramatic  authors,  but,  from  the  paucity  or  erroneous  distribu- 
tion of  efficient  actors,  that  dramatic  productions  of  the  firet  class  are 
not  presented.  The  fault  lies  with  the  theatres,  whatever  the  reason 
for  its  existence  there.  If  managements  have  done  well  in  the  course 
they  have  unfortunately  taken — then  the  public  have  done  ill,  in  not 
encouraging  them  sufficiently.  But  if  aught  nobler  and  newer  might 
have  been  effected  than  has  been  attempted,  then  the  public,  with 
this  feeling,  have  acted  judiciously  in  barely  tolerating  the  obsolete 
and  the  meaner  kinds  of  entertainment.  Enthusiasm  is  wanting  to 
bejel  enthusiasm." 

A  few  passages  will  exernplify  the  "  stuflf"  of  which  this  com- 
position is  made;  and  when  we  say  "stuff,"  let  us  not  be  mis- 
understood as  using  the  word  in  a  degrading  sense.  On  the 
contrary,  we  gladly  acknowledge,  that  we  have  found  in  this 
production  many  tokens  of  a  vigorous  intellect  and  no  ordi- 
nary power  of  expression.  We  are  no  sooner  apprised  in  the 
opening  scene — one  conducted  in  the  true  fashion  of  Roman- 
citizen  uproar — of  the  meditated  division  of  the  empire  be- 
tween Caracalla  and  his  brother  Getdy  than  the  former  ap- 
pears muffled  on  the  stage,  to  disclose  the  fratricide  he  had 
just  perpetrated. 

"  Great  night !  subvert  the  censer  of  the  sun. 
And  empty  its  cold  ashes  in  the  dark  ! 
Like  moping,  shivering  owl,  I  would  be  stiiring 
Alone  ; — not  even  a  star  awake.     Night's  cressets  I 
Your  everlasting  oil  should  be  poured  out, 
That  men  might  see  me  not  I     Blindness,  come  on 
Earth,  and,  heaven  !  thee.     Die,  thou  pervasive  air  ! 
'J'liat  no  articulation  more  be  heard 
Of  voice,  though  strong  in  anguish  of  remorse, 
Or  motion,  maddi'ned  from  its  steallhiness  !" 
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The  main  objectof  the  author  in  tliis  work,  is  to  exhibit,  in  the 
most  striking  colours  he  can  select,  the  remorse  by  which  the 
soul  of  the  emperor  is  actuated.  His  lines  therefore  are  often 
very  loud,  full  of  that  "great  eloquence"  of  which  Mr.  Ken- 
ney  speaks.  The  assassination  which  puts  an  end  to  the  reign 
of  Antoninus,  ought  according  to  the  usual  rule  to  have  termi- 
nated the  tragedy  also.  But  Mr.  Heraud  closes  his  piece 
with  a  grand  spectacle,— the  entrance  of  Caracalla's  successor 
on  the  stage,  with  all  the  pageantry  of  a  Roman  triumph. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  think  that  he  will  have  had  a  suffi- 
cient specimen  of  Mr.  Heraud's  stylein  the  following  scene  from 
the  second  act.  The  persons  supposed  to  be  on  the  stage  are 
Mn'.sa,  sister  of  Julia,  Antoninux,  Maci'inus  (Proctor)  Dia- 
dunicnius  his  son,  Julia  (the  empress  mother),  and  Soemias 
the  daughter  of  Macsa. 

"  (Shouting  heard  without.) 
MiES.\. 

^Vhat  shouts  arc  those  ? 
I  will  inquire — 

(Exit  Masa,  then  re-enters). 
'Tis  the  Emperor  ixturncU 
Successful  from  llie  Senate. 

(Flourish  of  trumpets — Enter  ANTONiNUS,  Macrinus, 
and  DiADUMRNius.) 

ANTONINUS. 

Ciivc  thoin  tliniiks 
From  me — dismiss  llicm — come  back,  Diadumcnius  ! 
Take  them  my  Camcalla— ibis  same  mantle, 
I  brought  with  me  from  Gaul.     Give  it  to  them, 
To  pattern  from  :  for  thus  I  do  ihcm  honour — 
Each  one  of  ilicm  shall  wear  their  Emperor's  robe ; 
The  Caracalia  be  tlie  soldier's  drcss — 

(Exit  DiAVVMEKivs— shouting  heard  icithoul — "The 
Caracalia  !  the  Caracalia !") 
I  am  glad  to  be  quit  on't.     I  would  breatlie  freely — 
Room  to  expand  in — for  my  heart  is  swelling  ! 
Dominion  !  thou  art  as  the  crown  of  life, 
Hung  in  the  sky  above  us,  hovering 
Till  on  some  single  head  it  settle  down — 
My  temples  greet  thee,  like  a  rainbow-wreath 
Around  them  !  Sun  of  glory  !  who  makest  golden 
The  marvelling  air  with  miracle — I  feel  thee, 
I  love  ihcc — thou  art  beautiful  and  bright. 
Like  to  a  planetary  coronal 
On  a  tall  mountain's  top — a  lamp — a  fire  — 
That  worms  me,  that  illumines.     Never  yet 
I  felt  me  an  imperial  man  till  now ! 
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JULIA  (aside). 
Thou  comcst  like  a  dancer  to  a  revel, 
Forgetting  thou  hast  passed  thy  brother's  corse 
Upon  the  way. 

{To  him.)     Thou'rt  as  a  wassailer. 
Bearing  a  wine-bowl  in  thy  drunken  hand. 
Not  knowing  it  holds  poison.    Dash  it  from  thee  ! 

ANTONINUS. 

Hail  I  my  imperial  mother  1  bid  me  hail ! 

Thou  too  art  in  heroic  ecstasy. 

And  speak'st  in  tropes  !  Why,  then,  we  both  arc  mad. 

Thy  brain  as  mine  is  swimming,  and  whirls  on. 

As  doth  a  stormy  night  into  the  dawn. 

Abashed  with  colours  of  tlie  coming  light  1 

'Tis  from  the  lack  of  use  that  this  is  strange. 

Had  I  been  active  from  my  ])rimc  of  life. 

This  whirl  had  not  perplexed  me.     Twill  decrease. 

As  I  grow  customed  to  the  common  lot. 

[Re-enter  Diadumenius,  and  lohispers  Macrinus.) 
What  arc  ye  whispering  there  ? 

MACRINUS. 

'Tis  of  Papinian — 
My  son  brings  word  that  the  praetorian  soldiery, 
Hearing  of  his  dismissal,  have  fallen  on  hira. 
As  one  disgraced,  and  slain  him  for  a  traitor. 

ANTONINUS. 

Do  ye  my  work  for  me  .  .  .  who  dwell  behind 

The  stars  .  .  .  whose  awful  mandates,  with  the  winds. 

Hide  through  the  desolate  clouds,  and,  with  the  thunder, 

Strike,  like  its  bolt?  Are  your  dread  voices  but 

The  echoes  of  my  will — the  loud  exponents 

Of  my  unheard  desires  ?    Peal  on — peal  on  ! 

Let  the  gale  burst  with  sobbing ! 

JULIA  {kneeling). 

Tis  my  heart — 
Thy  mother's  heart  is  breaking  with  those  sobs — 
O,  hear  him  not,  yet  righteous  destinies  I 
Lest  from  your  outraged  thrones  ye  rain  down  plague 
And  pestilence  npon  the  race  of  men  ; — 
And,  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  making  light 
Through  your  dread  presence  only,  walk  the  world 
With  a  great  frown  on  your  diviuest  brows. 
And  a  discriminant  finger,  pointing  out 
Your  chosen  victims  from  the  shuddering  crowd, 
As  on  ye  move  in  slow  and  solemn  state  ! 

ANTONINUS.  ^ 

What  charm  art  muttering  to  the  Fates  that  love  tss  ? 
Gods  love  gods.     '/'/«?.'/  arc  gods.     Princes  arc  gods— ■ 
Imperial  names  are  syllabled  divinely, 
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Or  should  he— do  not  err  from  overmuch 
Humility,  lest  ihcy  be  jealous,  mother  I 
Of  their  bestowed  companionship  on  souls 
That  want  due  dignity  to  be  their  fellows. 
Jl'LIA  (risiny  and  approaching  him  with  sohmnitij). 
Arc  the  gods  jealous  ?   Tis  then  of  our  pride — 
And  thine  is  awful  now,  for  there  is  one 
Of  them,  a  solemn  anger,  whom  this  vaunt 
Wust  needs  olTend — a  new  one,  and  named  Gcta  ! 

ANTONINUS  {appalled). 
I  thought  not  to  have  heard  that  name  again — 
And  least  from  thee,  where  least  I  can  avenge  it ! 

JULIA. 

Thy  hand  upon  thy  sword  hilt  ?    liet  it  go — 
Thus  I  remove  it !    Ha  !    I  have  thee  now  ! 

{She  draws  the  sword  from  his  side.) 
Thy  brother's  blood  is  on  tliis  steel !    It  lives! 
A  harful  creature  this  same  bloody  wenpon  ! 
This  vampire  that  sucks  blood,  and  after  weeps 
Red  gore  in  mockery  or  in  drunkenness — 
A  crocodile  with  wet  eyes  from  o'ermurdering. 
Shedding  tears  like-hued  with  the  wine  it  drink?, 
From  life's  own  wine  !    It  is  a  reeking  monster. 
That  never  can  be  shamed,  for  all  its  blushes 
Are  boastful  insolence;  when  they  bum  upon  it, 
'Ihen  'iis  with  glory  gilded  !    'Tis  a  snake, 
That  winds  its  way  into  the  valiant  heart, 
Then  conies  in  triumph  out  with  rosy  jaws, 
For  it  has  slung  and  slain  I    My  strained  eyes  ache 
>Viih  tracing  thy  keen  edge.     Uere,  Alscsa  !  take  it. 
And  put  it  out  of  sigiit. 

ANTONINUS. 

O,  bury  it ! 
Heap  mountains  on  it !  delve  for  it  a  grave. 
Deep  as  the  centre  !  I  would  ])reak  it  small, 
And  scatter  it  like  dust,  but  that  the  reptile 
Would  grow  as  worms  do,  and  thus  multiply — 
Iict  it  be  crushed  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  world. 
That  it  may  rise  no  more  !  and  with  it  go. 
Clean,  utterly  away,  minutest  thing, 
I'ach  atom,  each  remotest  accident, 
That  can  remember  us  of  him  it  slew  ! 

JULIA. 

That  is  impossible  I 

ANTONINUS. 

Impossible  ! 
Then  even  hi  me  I  hen- with  be  likewise  hid, 
]u  the  profound,  where  dreadful  chaos  is, 
With  the  mysterious  elements  of  nolure  ; 
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There  sleeps  the  insentient,  tranquil ;  while,  unheard. 

Confusion  raqes  in  the  infinite  void — 

Gape,  earth  !  and  swallow  all — ourselves  and  Rome  I 

SOEMIAS. 

O,  Antoninus  !    ray  own  Antoninus  ! 
If  the  earth  gape,  we  will  descend  loj^cthor  : 
For  I  have  known  thy  virtue,  and  will  love  thee  I 
Let  not  great  Fear  seize  on  thy  valour  thus  ! 

ANTONINUS. 

Too  valiant !    Blood  is  so  easily  shed — 

*Tis  but  as  an  air-bubble — prick  the  vein, 

And  the  small  globe  wells  forth,  and  then  it  breaks — 

Is  gone ;  .  .  .  dew — dew,  which  the  sun  colours  like 

The  coral — but  of  soft  and  fragile  web, 

Wliich  with  his  kiss  he  shatters — "Tis  exhaled 

Even  so  soon  !    But  we  have  no  power — none — 

That  tiny  orb — that  gem — to  reconstruct ! 

Why  was  life  trusted  to  such  transient  keeping  ?" 

Mr.  Heraud  very  ingenuously  publishes  the  following  note 
at  the  end  of  his  production  : — 

"  A  friend  has  forwarded  to  me  the  following  concise  criticism  on 
the  foregoing  tragedy ; — '  Your  first  act  is  prosaic ;  the  second, 
poetic;  the  third,  psychologic  ;  the  fourth  philosophic  ;  and  the  fifth, 
theologic'     With  all  my  heart." 

The  criticism  is  not  altogether  unjust,  though  quaintly  ex- 
pressed. The  pervading  faults  of  the  composition,  in  our  judg- 
ment, are  the  multiplicity  of  commentaries,  if  we  may  say  so, 
which  Antoninus  makes  upon  his  guilt ;  the  refinements  to 
which  he  has  recourse,  with  a  view  sometimes  to  extenuate  it 
in  his  own  eyes ;  the  strong  tendency  to  bombast  which  always 
actuates  the  author's  pen,  and  the  many  specimens  of  that  un- 
happy style  into  which  he  is  betrayed.  The  introduction  of 
an  astrologer  to  tell  us  that  which  needed  no  prophet,  and  the 
sleep-walking  scene,  are  such  obvious  blemishes,  that  we  are 
surprised  at  their  having  been  allowed  to  stand  after  a  mo- 
ment's revisal. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  several  other  faults  which  we 
might  have  pointed  out  in  Tlie  Roman  Brother,  we  must  say, 
in  conclusion,  that  we  are  much  disposed  to  hope  for  better 
things  from  tlic  pen  of  Mr.  Heraud.  His  mind  is  of  a  bold 
and  tragic  cast.  There  is  a  manliness  and  calibre  about  it 
which  throw  the  dramatic  nurslings  of  Messrs.  Talfourd  and 
Bulwer  into  the  shade.  We  should  strongly  recommend  him 
to  apply  his  hand  to  some  theme  which  is  no^  "  Roman, 
Saxon,  or  Oriental." 
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Art.  IX. — Parliamentary  Sperrhrs.     Session  1840.     No.  I 
to  VI.     London  :  1840. 

THE  late  session  must  have  exhibited,  even  to  the  most 
ordinary  observer,  tokens  of  approaehin<^  changes  in 
these  kingdoms,  which  may  fill  some  minds  with  alarm,  but 
which,  we  candidly  confess,  only  present  to  our  eyes  omens  of 
the  most  auspicious  nature,  both  for  our  religion  and  our 
country.  Though  little  has  been  actually  completed  in  the 
way  of  important  legislation  during  that  period,  considering 
the  great  proportion  of  the  year  through  which  it  has  extended, 
it  has  nevertheless  done  more  for  unveiling  the  real  condition 
of  all  parties  in  church  and  state,  than  any  session  upon  re- 
cord. Never  had  ministers  so  many  battles  to  fight  for  the 
preservation  of  their  power ;  never  were  the  combatants  upon 
the  arena  of  the  House  of  Commons  more  evenly  matched  in 
talent  as  well  as  in  numbers;  never  was  the  war  of  eloquence 
more  fiercely  conducted  on  both  sides  of  the  house.  No  topic 
which  could  afford  even  the  slightest,  the  most  transient  ad- 
vantage to  the  opposition  benches,  was  allowed  to  escape 
them  without  being  turned  round  in  every  possible  point  of 
view,  and  magnified  into  a  bugbear.  Never  were  tactics  more 
in  requisition  on  the  ministerial  side  of  the  Speaker's  chair. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  the  fortune  of  the  field  seemed 
extremely  doubtful ;  and  if,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  the 
whigs  apjjear  to  have  kept  their  ground,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  owe  much  of  their  success  to  the  indiscretion  of  their 
enemies. 

All  the  sound-thinking  portion  of  the  public  have  undoubt- 
edly contemplated  many  of  these  party  contests  with  thorough 
disgust.  They  say — and  say  with  great  truth — that  parlia- 
ment was  intended  by  the  constitution  as  an  assembly  of  dis- 
creet men,  fitted  by  station  and  intelligence  to  consult  and 
legislate  for  the  welfare  of  the  empire.  The  mercantile  classes, 
especially,  complain  that  matters  of  great  importance  to  trade 
have  been  either  wholly  neglected,  or  indifferently  attended  to, 
while  the  personal  interests  of  rivals  for  office  absorbed  the 
entire  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons.  At  a  period  when 
the  fostering  care  of  the  government  was  required  to  guard 
against  inroads  made  upon  British  commerce  in  many  parts  of 
the  world — when  severe  pressure,  arising  from  a  great  variety  of 
causes,  kept  down  enterprise — when  most  of  the  manufactories 
were  unemployed,  and  trade  was  literally  at  a  stand-still — they 
were  compelled  to  witness  the  spectacle  of  party  warfare  waged 
with  unprecedented  bitterness,  and  the  great  interests  of  the 
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nation  sacrificed  to  the  trials  of  strength  incessantly  going  on, 
with  a  view  simply  to  decide  whether  Lord  Melbourne  or  Sir 
Robert  Peel  should  be  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury — and  this, 
too,  after  it  had  become  perfectly  apparent  that,  even  if  the 
tories  gained  possession  of  the  government,  they  could  not 
keep  it  for  a  month. 

The  edect  of  all  this  has  been,  to  lower  parliament  very 
much  in  the  eyes  of  the  country.  Often  have  we  heard  men — 
men  even  of  strong  tory  tendencies — express  a  desire  that 
some  Cromwell  would  go  into  the  lower  house,  turn  out  those 
eternal  talkers,  lock  the  door,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and 
keep  it  there  for  a  year  or  two,  if  with  no  other  purpose  than 
to  give  those  excited  politicians  time  to  cool  their  temper,  and 
to  recollect  that  they  were  made  members  of  parliament  for  a 
more  valuable  object  than  that  of  attacking  each  other  night 
after  night,  in  order  to  preserve  or  win  official  place.  The 
evil  of  these  continued  discords  has  become  absolutely  into- 
lerable. The  mode  in  which  they  have  been  treated,  too, 
hy  the  angry  and  mortified  hooters  within,  and  their  no  less 
irritated  auxiliaries  without,  the  walls  of  the  house,  has  been 
most  disgraceful  to  the  country. 

The  public  writers  engaged  in  this  wild  warfare  have  acquired 
habits  of  exaggeration,  which  unfit  them  for  discussing  any  po- 
litical subject  in  a  simple,  candid,  rational  style.  Each  takes 
lip  and  prosecutes  his  own  sectarian  views,  as  if  they  were 
founded  upon  the  only  basis  of  wisdom  that  could  ensure  the 
welfare  of  the  empire.  The  principles  of  his  party,  whether 
in  or  out  of  power,  are  all  perfection — those  of  his  adversaries 
are  all  pregnant  with  dangers  which  must,  ifcarrted  into  effect, 
bring  on  instant  confusion,  and  eventually  overthrow  the 
whole  fabric  of  society.  "  Bugbearism,"  if  we  may  coin  such 
a  word,  is  the  cue  of  all  these  literary  combatants.  It  is  the 
badge  of  their  tribe.  They  do  not,  we  would  fain  hope,  often 
shut  their  eyes  voluntarily  to  the  truth  that  shines  before  them ; 
but  being  habituated  to  contend  within  a  limited  range  of 
ideas — libeial,  conservative,  radical,  ultra- radical,  ultra-tory — 
they  see  nothing  good,  or  even  capable  of  being  made  useful, 
in  any  aspect  of  a  public  question  which  does  not  square  at  all 
points  with  their  own  prejudgment  on  the  subject. 

To  take  for  an  instance  the  system  of  "  agitation,"  which, 
under  the  masterly  hand  of  O'Connell,  has  been  worked  out 
into  a  regular  political  science,  condensing  within  itself  the 
scattered  elements  of  liberty,  and  holding  at  all  times  prepared 
for  action  a  power  that  is  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  attain  any 
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object  not  beyond  the  fair  scope  of  reason  and  justice.  Wliy, 
to  hear  some  men,  ave,  even  men  in  office — men  who  call 
themselves  whigs,  and  are  by  others  esteemed  worthy  of  that 
appellation — to  hear  these  men  barely  enunciate  the  word 
*'  agitation" — to  see  the  tremor  into  which  it  throws  their 
nerves — the  quivering  lip,  the  hectic  redness  of  the  cheek — 
one  would  think  that  the  phrase  poisoned  in  them  the 
source  of  every  deliberate  reflection.  With  these  gentry 
"  agitation"  is  a  bugbear :  it  frightens  them  as  an  ugly  mask 
would  alarm  a  child ;  it  scares  away  the  power  of  examination, 
and  condemns  them  to  a  state  of  existence*  quoad  hoCf  little 
raised  above  idiotcy. 

For  many  a  long  year  Catholic  emancipation  was  a  "bug- 
bear" to  millions  of  minds  throughout  these  kingdoms.  There 
was  no  peril  within,  or  without,  the  horizon  of  human  vision, 
which  it  would  not  produce,  were  it  to  be  conceded  by  the 
legislature.  It  would  rob  *'  tlie  Church"  of  its  temporalities. 
It  would  subvert  the  religion  "  by  law  established."  It  would 
hurl  the  monarch  from  the  throne,  and  put  the  Pope  in  his 
place,  and  fill  the  land  with  Jesuits,  and  produce  a  reign  of 
terror  such  as  had  not  been  witnessed  even  in  the  worst  times 
of  the  Trench  Revolution  ! 

Nor  at  all  less  dangerous  was  *'  parliamentary  reform" 
during  the  period  when  it  was  yet  untried.  Here  was  another 
"  bugbear,"  cried  up  by  its  opponents  as  the  immediate  Jierald 
of  interminable  intestine  wars,  amidst  which  commerce  must 
fall  into  ruin,  the  streets  of  London  be  over-run  with  grass, 
the  mob  must  rule,  every  emblem  of  legitimate  authority  be 
flung  into  the  public  kennels,  or  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman.  Major  Cartwright,  Hunt,  Cobbett,  et  hoc 
<jemis  omne  were  no  better  than  fiends ;  and  any  plain  man 
who  was  supposed  to  be  even  slightly  inoculated  with  the  re- 
form virus,  was  shunned  by  all  good  subjects  as  if  he  were 
infested  with  the  most  formidable  contagion. 

Though  experience  has  proved  how  ill  founded  were  the 
apprehensions  which  all  these  '*  bugbears"  were  made  to  ex- 
cite ;  though  •*  agitation"  has  been  discovered  to  be  a  game 
at  which  two  can  play,  and  that  sometimes,  with  nearly  equal 
advantage  on  both  sides ;  though  "  Catholic  emancipation" 
has  not  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  eleven  years,  pushed  the  monarch 
from  the  throne,  but,  just  the  contrary,  tended  most  materially 
to  fortify  all  the  constitutional  bulwarks  of  that  throne; 
though  parliamentary  reform  has  not  yet  producetl  a  sangui- 
nary revolution,  but  on  the  contrary  has,  in  all  probability, 
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prevented  one,  nevertheless  the  old  system  of  "  bugbearism" 
is  still  resorted  to  upon  every  occasion,  when  it  becomes  use- 
ful to  raise  a  clamour  for  or  against  any  measure  which  any 
party  in  the  slate  may  think  fit  to  suggest  or  to  denounce. 

We  are  not  such  visionaries  as  to  expect  that  any  country 
enjoying  a  free  constitution  can  be  governed  without  a  com- 
bination of  strong  minds,  bound  by  some  tie  to  think  and  act 
together,  with  a  view  to  influence  the  community,  and  to  carry 
out  their  own  opinions  as  to  what  they  deem  the  best  schemes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  absolute  will  of 
the  sovereign  being  stripped  of  all  authority  in  a  constitu- 
tional order  of  things,  the  power  to  exercise  the  necessary 
functions  of  government  must  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
subject.  Such  power  must  be  won  by  the  strongest  amid  the 
host  of  aspirants.  In  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets  the  strongest 
were  those  who  had  the  greatest  number  of  armed  retainers 
at  their  back.  In  the  times  in  which  we  live,  public  opinion 
is  the  great  weapon  of  war ;  and  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  or 
of  something  as  nearly  as  possible  like  it,  is  the  object  of  those 
who  hold  office,  as  well  as  of  those  who  seek  it.  Hence  the 
battles  of  the  "  leading  articles"  in  the  newspapers — hence 
their  "bugbears"  decked  out  in  every  shape  of  monstrosity — 
hence  their  unceasing  assumptions  as  facts  of  the  inventions  of 
their  own  heated  brains— hence  their  false  reasonings,  their 
unblushing  virulence,  their  attacks  upon  each  other,  conducted 
in  a  temper,  which,  if  translated  into  action,  would  be  in 
many  cases  absolutely  savage.  Hence,  moreover,  the  war  of 
speeches  during  the  recess,  at  dinners  and  other  descriptions 
of  public  assemblies.  The  cheers  of  these  meetings  are  taken 
by  the  speakers  to  be  the  true  expression  of  public  opinion  ; 
and  they  go  away  from  them  filled  with  a  sense  of  their  own 
triumphs,  which  prevents  them  (if  in  office),  from  believing 
that  they  can  be  put  out,  or  (if  not  in  office)  animates  them 
with  the  hope  that  the  approaching  session  must  inevitably 
witness  the  downfal  of  the  ministry. 

When  the  session  itself  comes ;  when  the  speech  from  the 
throne  is  delivered  and  canvassed ;  when  the  address,  now  a 
mere  formality,  is  voted ;  all  tongues  are  busy  preparing  for 
the  first  field-day  when  the  opposition  party  is  to  make  a  de- 
monstration of  its  strength,  and  to  compel  that  of  the  minis- 
ters to  exhibit  all  its  resources  in  number  and  talent.  Nor 
is  this  course  objectionable.  On  the  contrary,  an  absolute 
monarchy  would,  in  our  judgment,  be  preferable  to  a  govern- 
ment conducted  under  the  control  of  a  parliamentary  party 
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altogether  unopposed,  or  opposed  only  by  a  set  of  men  few  in 
numbers,  and  undistinguished  by  intellect  of  a  superior  order. 
It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  our  constitution  that  the  benclies 
of  both  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons  especially  should  be 
strongly  occupied,  for  we  are  prone  to  believe — with  reference 
to  politics,  that  true  wisdom— the  wisdom  most  capable  of 
being  in  the  long  run  the  most  practicable,  will  very  generally 
be  found  rather  in  rules  resulting  from  a  just  compromise 
between  antagonist  ideas,  than  in  the  unanimous  dictations  of 
any  one  set  of  minds  whatever. 

If  we  were  asked  our  opinion  as  to  the  "  ballot,"  (which  in 
the  mouths  of  the  tories  is  one  of  the  greatest  "  bugbears"  of 
the  present  day), — we  should  answer  that  in  some  cases  it  might 
be  productive  of  useful  effects  ;  in  some  cases  precisely  the  re- 
verse ;  and  on  the  whole  neither  so  dangerous  nor  so  very 
valuable  as  many  people  imagine.  To  declare  on  one  hand 
that  it  would  sever  all  the  legitimate  ties  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  that  it  would  make  nypocrites  of  the  electors,  and 
introduce  into  the  character  of  our  countrymen  a  vein  of  cun- 
ning and  deceit  which  now  does  not  appertain  to  it,  is,  in  our 
judgment,  rank  nonsense.  To  proclaim,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  "  ballot"  would  secure  to  every  voter  the  perfect 
liberty  of  using  his  franchise  without  control  or  even  influence 
from  any  other  quarter,  is,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  mere  Utopi- 
anism.  There  is  no  state  of  things  liable  to  the  operation  of 
political  excitement,  in  which  the  voter  can  perform  his  func- 
tions in  the  polling  booth  with  an  imj^enetrable  secrecy.  It 
is  vain  to  look  for  such  a  result.  And  even  if  it  could  be 
effected,  it  would  not  be  permanent,  for  the  parly  whom  it 
might  prejudice  would  sooner  or  later  discover  some  mode  of 
counteracting  it,  which  would  leave  the  whole  system  of  voting 
very  much  where  it  stood  before. 

We  make  these  remarks  in  passing,  in  order  to  lead  to  one 
general  observation,  of  the  truth  of  which  we  are  thoroughly 
convinced — that  there  is  no  measure  likely  to  be  proposed  to 
our  legislature — not  even  universal  suffrage  itself — which  could 
produce  all,  or  any  great  portion  of  the  perils  supposed  by  its 
opponents  to  be  wrapped  up  in  it,  as  in  a  Paiuiora's  casket. 
1  he  truth  is,  that  we  have,  in  the  good  sense  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  in  the  intimate  and  indissoluble  connexion  of  all  the 
welUstationed  families  of  which  the  influential  mass  of  the 
community  is  composed  ;  in  the  machinery  of  the  constitution  ; 
in  our  tribunals,  our  laws,  our  fixed  habits,  our  press ;  the  an- 
cient and  indestructible  foundations  of  our  monarchy;  our 
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police,  army  and  navy ;  our  general  slake  in  the  preservation  of 
order;  our  almost  universal  faith  in  Christianity,  and  in  the 
superintendence  of  a  paternal  Providence,  valid  securitiei 
against  those  extreme  dangers,  with  which  violent  debaters 
threaten  us,  whenever  they  utter  their  harangues  upon 
measures  which  they  happen  to  have  any  party  or  personal 
motives  for  resisting. 

Finality  men,  non-finality  men,  advocates  of  movement, 
men  of"  fixed  principles,"  democrats,  chartists — these  are  all, 
not  indeed  empty  sounds,  (for  they  are  words  significant  of 
certain  ideas)  but  they  are  phrases  which  have  for  us  neither 
great  attraction  on  one  side,  nor  great  repulsion  on  the  other. 
Those  persons  who,  when  the  reform  bill  was  passed,  looked 
to  the  immediate  results  of  that  measure  as  consequences  be- 
yond which  they  would  not  be  content  to  go,  have  since  dis- 
covered the  gross  want  of  foresight  which  they  then  betrayed, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  found  themselves  compelled,  by  new  cir- 
cumstances, new  views  of  policj',  and  the  unconquerable  in- 
fluence of  time  itself — the  great  innovator — to  adopt  or  pro- 
pose several  measures  directly  springing  out  of  that  bill,  which 
seven  years  ago  they  would  not  have  admitted  even  to  con- 
templation. The  penny  postage  is  one  of  these  measures. 
Everybody  knows  that  this  is  the  work,  not  of  our  parliament- 
ary leaders,  but  of  the  constituency  brought  into  power  by 
the  reform  act.  This  of  itself  is  a  change  which  puts  what  is 
called  "  finality"  into  a  position  fit  only  to  be  laughed  at.  Every 
steam-boat  we  build,  every  railway  we  construct,  tends  in  the 
same  direction — that  is,  a  direction  opening  to  our  community 
combinations  of  thought,  faculties  of  invention,  and  facilities 
of  action,  of  which  ten  years  ago  they  were  wholly  unconscious. 
To  talk  of  "finality"  on  any  subject  liable  to  change,  and  to 
say  that  "  Here  1  take  my  stand — here  is  my  '  principle 
fixed' — no  farther  shall  I  go" — is  the  language  of  Lilliputians, 
if  such  a  people  we  could  imagine  to  be  in  existence. 

Therefore  it  is,  we  feel,  that,  let  what  will  come,  no  serious 
evil  can  approach  us  which  may  not  be  resisted,  or  reme- 
died, and  that,  too,  without  any  great  exertion  or  sacrifice  on 
our  part.  We  protest  that  we  have  never  seen  the  system  of 
"  bugbearism"  carried  to  so  great  an  excess  as  it  was  during 
the  late  session.  We  are  of  opinion  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  measure  planned  by  Her  Majesty's  government  for  future 
execution,  which  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  would  not  have 
felt  themselves  either  disposed  or  constrained  to  pi»rsue,  were 
they  to  be  placed  in  the  cabinet  tomorrow. 

In  order  to  prove  this  position,  let  us  examine  a  little  into 
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what  was  ^aid  ii{)on  the  motion  niuile  by  Sir  J.  Y.  Biiller  in 
the  early  part  of  the  session,  with  a  view  to  showthal  when 
the  whole  force  of  the  opposition  was  directed  against  every 
point  at  which  any  weakness  could  be  suggested  to  exist,  the 
position  of  the  government  was  proved  to  be  impregnable. 

Much  of  Sir  James  Graham's  wrath  was  poured  out  upon 
ministers,  on  account  of  their  not  having  persevereil  in  their 
tithe  bill,  with  the  celebrated  "appropriation  clause"  include*! 
in  it.  But  as  that  bill  had  been  previously  passed,  and  was,  when 
he  spoke,  in  progress  of  favourable  action,  this  question,  at  all 
events,  could  make  no  difference  between  the  policy  of  minis- 
ters and  their  antagonists.  He  objected  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  as  principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Departnjent,  because,  during  the  noble  lord's 
administration  in  Ireland,  he  had,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
a  majority  of  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  mingled  too 
much  of  the  preiogative  of  mercy  with  justice.  But  this  also 
was  a  by -gone  matter,  which  could  not  influence  the  future 
proceedings  of  the  cabinet.  The  right  hon.  baronet's  dis- 
cursive oration  next  went  off  to  Jamaica,  and  expressed  his 
amazement  that  Lord  John  Russell,  as  minister  tor  the  Co- 
lonies, could  act  upon  the  Jamaica  Bill,  which  \v.c\  been  forced 
upon  him  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
majority  was  indeed  a  small  one;  nevertheless,  the  ministry 
resigned  inconsequence,  and  when  Sir  Robert  Peel,  upon  being 
called  upon  to  constitute  a  cabinet  of  his  own,  found  the  task 
impracticable,  and  Lord  Melbourne  was  again,  of  necessity, 
summoned  to  resume  the  reins  of  government,  he  and  his  col- 
leagues are  thus  taunted  with  accepting  a  bill  which  they  could 
not  refuse.  They  did  all  they  could  to  resist  it,  and  having 
failed,  they  are  blamed  for  not  attempting  impossibilities  1 
Had  Sir  James  Graham  been  in  Lord  John  Russell's  place, 
how  could  he  have  acted  otherwise  than  as  that  noble  lord  had 
done?  At  all  events,  here  was  another  by-gone  question, 
which  could  afford  no  new  ground  of  difference  between  the 
antagonist  parties. 

Another  question  was  the  ballot.  Sir  James  contended, 
with  great  vehemence,  that  the  existing  ministry  ought  to  be 
distrusted  and  discarded  by  the  house,  not  because  they  were 
known  to  entertain  any  intention  of  proposing  the  ballot  sys- 
tem for  adoption,  but  because  they  admitted  it  to  be  an  open 
question.  Now,  we  ask,  what  could  Sir  Robert  IVel's  go- 
vernment (supposing  he  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  cabinet, 
and  got  his  cabinet  into  action)  have  done  with  the  ballot? 
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Either  it  would  be  carried  against  him,  or  he  would  effectively 
resist  it.  If  carried  against  him,  he  must  have  resigned.  If 
he  had  succeeded  in  resisting  it,  he  would  have  had  on  his  side 
a  majority  of  Her  Majesty's  present  government.  Upon  the 
ballot,  therefore,  there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  two 
cabinets,  except  this,  that  the  one  makes  it  an  open  question, 
and  the  other  would  have  no  dependent  who  even  thought  in 
favour  of  it.  Tliis,  then,  is  no  material  point  of  policy,  so  far 
as  the  two  cabinets  would  be  concerned.  It  is  a  mere  affair  of 
discipline,  waiting  the  progress  of  public  opinion,  which,  after 
all,  will  control  any  government  that  may  be  in  power,  from 
whatever  side  of  the  house  that  government  may  be  selected. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  an  extension  of  the  suff'rage. 
Mr.  Macauley,  it  seems,  is  in  favour  of  such  an  extension,  to  a 
limited  degree.  Lord  John  Russell  (and  a  decided  majority 
of  the  existing  cabinet  think  with  him  upon  this  subiect)  is, 
however,  against  any  change  upon  that  point.  Between  Sir 
James  Graham  and  the  noble  lord — in  other  words,  between 
the  actual  government  and  one  formed  from  the  other  side  of 
the  house — there  would  be  no  variation  as  to  this  question. 

Another  concession  which,  it  appears,  Mr.  Macauley  is  not 
indisposed  to  make,  if  it  should  be  much  pressed  out  of  doors, 
is,  the  shortening  the  duration  of  parliament.  That  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  limit  the  period  for  which  members  are 
elected  to  four  years ;  and  Lord  John  Russell  has  mentioned  a 
similar  disposition  on  his  part,  but  limiting  the  concession  to 
five  years.  We  really  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  strong 
opinion  in  the  country  upon  this  matter.  It  is  so  seldom  that 
any  one  parliament  does  in  practice  reach  the  mature  age  of 
seven  years,  that  no  great  inconvenience  appears  to  have  been 
yet  felt  in  this  respect.  There  has  not  certainly  been  recently 
any  general  outcry  about  it.  It  is  one  of  the  desiderata  that 
have  been  enumerated  in  the  declarations  of  the  chartists; 
but  we  cannot  find  that,  as  yet  at  least,  it  has  made  any  great 
impression.  We  venture  to  say,  that  if  Sir  James  Graham 
were  in  power,  and  petitions  for  shortening  parliament  to  five, 
four,  or  even  three  years,  flowed  in  from  all  quarters  of  the 
country,  he  would  not  be  found  amongst  the  opponents  of  what 
he  would  then  call  public  opinion.  At  all  events,  the  question 
is  not  one  at  this  moment  before  the  country,  and  it  could  not 
therefore  constitute  any  real  ground  of  difference  between  the 
political  systems  of  a  Melbourne  and  a  Peel  cabinet.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  the  corn-law  and  poor-law  questions. 

Then,  as  to  the   chartists — a  great  portion  of  Sir  James 
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Graham's  speecii,  upon  the  motion  already  adverted  to,  wna 
got  up  to  estabhsh  the  conclusion,  that  ministers,  by  their  cau« 
tious  conduct  relative  to  public  meetings,  had,  boti)  directly 
and  indirectly,  afforded  great  encouragement  to  the  chartists. 
Objections  against  public  meetings,  and  those,  too,  of  a  very 
multitudinous  and  vigorous  character,  undoubtedly  come  witli 
a  bad  grace  from  one,  who  is  obliged  to  make  the  admissions 
contained  in  the  following  passage: — 

"The  right  honourable  ^(ouileman  (the  Judge  Advocate)  has  made 
an  appeal  to  me,  of  which  I  do  not  complain,  with  regard  to  the  &p- 
|>eals  made  to  the  popular  feeling  in  aid  of  the  reform  bill  when  it  was 
in  its  agonies  and  struggling  for  existence.  I  do  not  by  any  means 
deny  that  such  appeals  were  made  with  my  knowledge  and  concur- 
rence (checrsV  I  say,  and  have  always  said,  adopting  the  phraseo- 
logy of  the  noble  lord,  that  there  then  occurred  an  immense  change  in 
the  opinions  of  many — a  revolution,  but  happily  a  bloodless  one  ;  and 
I  admit  distinctly,  that  upon  that  occasion  appeals  were  made  to  the 

n»ular  feeling  which,  perhaps,  went  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence, 
o  not  wish  to  conceal  any  thing.  I  state  facts.  Appeals  were  made 
certainly  that  bordered  upon  the  very  verge  of  the  law,  and  went,  per- 
haps, beyond  prudence." 

For  the  right  hon.  baronet,  after  these  admissions,  to  get 
up  a  charge  against  the  ministers,  accusing  them  of  favouring 
the  meetings  of  the  chartists,  is  one  of  the  most  glaring  in- 
stances of  political  hypocrisy  that  have  lately  fallen  under  our 
notice.  At  all  events.  Lord  John  RusselPs  notions  upon  this 
subject  do  not  vary  from  those  of  the  right  hon.  baronet. 

**  Supposing,"  said  his  lordship,  in  his  well-known  letter  to 
the  electors  ot  Stroud, 

"a  new  enthusiasm  could  be  awakened,  I  am  not  ready  to  stir  the 
cauldron  from  which  so  potent  a  charuj  could  be  extracted;  but  the 
excitement  of  a  new  change — the  psissions  again  raised — the  house  of 
commons  again  in  the  furnace,  to  be  niched  in  a  new  mould — the 
people  again  in  the  temper  which  burst  out  in  flames  at  Nottingham 
and  Bristol — would  go  far  to  shake  the  stability  of  property,  and  make 
law  the  sen'ant  of  disorder.  The  reform  act  was  cairied  under  the 
auspices  of  Lord  Grey,  assisted  by  statesmen  long  used  to  power,  and 
able  to  weigh  their  proceedings.  That  weight  of  authority  carried 
with  it  a  large  proportion  of  the  House  of  Tiords,  and  the  disnassionate 
reformers  throughout  the  country.  But,  for  a  new  reform  bill,  opposed 
by  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  five-sixths  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  no  such  authority  could  be  invoked.  It  would  be  menace, 
atid  the  multitude ;  unknown  leaders  dictating  to  inielligcnco  and  pro- 
perty ;  an  attempt  at  reform,  but  sure  lo  end  in  confusion." 

With  this  leller  before  him,  and  witli  the  knowledge  which 

s  2 
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he  must  have  possessed  in  his  mind,  if  he  had  only  read  the 
newspapers  of  the  day,  that  the  ministers  were  actually  doing 
every  tiling  in  their  power,  without  having  recourse  to  new 
laws,  for  putting  down  the  chartists;  with  the  further  know- 
ledge which  the  right  hon.  baronet  must  now  have,  that  in  their 
prudent  and  constitutional  course  of  action,  they  have  entirely 
succeeded  in  suppressing  the  chartist  insurrection, — we  ima- 
gine that  he  regrets  having  made  this  most  wanton  accu- 
sation against  the  government. 

Lord  Stanley's  speech  on  the  same  occasion  commenced 
with  a  complete  confession  of  the  motives  by  which  he,  and, 
as  he  declares,  the  whole  tory  party,  (of  which  he  has  been 
for  some  time  an  avowed  member,  if  not  the  chief  leader,) 
were  actuated  in  the  sort  of  opposition  which  they  had  re- 
solved to  maintain. 

'*  If  my  right  hon.  and  learned  friend  will,  however,  ask  me  why 
we  now  come  forward,  and  why  we  have  so  long  hesitated,  I  will 
frankly  tell  him.  I  will  tell  him  that  it  has  been  a  constant  principle 
with  my  right  honourable  friend  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  and  those  who 
act  with  him,  that  at  no  lime  would  they  enjJanger  the  existence  of 
the  government,  or  seek  to  overthrow  the  government,  unless  they 
were  at  the  same  time  prepared,  and  as  they  believed,  able  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  their  places.  I  will  tell  my  right  honourable  and 
learned  friend,  further — that  we  have  watched  the  growing  feeling 
of  the  population  and  of  the  parliament ;  and  we  know,  from  one 
change  after  another, — we  know  from  the  highest  authority — we  see 
it  every  day,  we  have  witnessed  it  in  the  counties,  we  know  it  from 
our  neighbourhoods,  that,  day  after  day,  and  month  after  month,  one 
by  one,  and  two  by  two,  the  most  respectable  and  steadiest  adherents  of 
the  government,  (loud  cheers  from  the  ministerial  benches,  re-echoed 
by  the  opposition)  are  abandoning  them  in  the  reckless  and  down- 
ward course  of  policy  which  they  are  pursuing.  We  know  the  effect 
that  has  been  produced  in  England,  we  know  that  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple are  open  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  administration;  we 
know  that  there  is  indeed,  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  a  set  of 
gentlemen  holding  o65ce,  but  we  know  likewise,  that  they  pant  and 
languish  for  something  that  shall  be  a  government.  But  1  should  be 
sorry  that  my  right  honourable  and  learned  friend  should  delude  him- 
self into  the  idea  that  the  cause  is  to  be  won  or  lost  by  the  division  of 
this  night.  That  that  division  will  be  lost  we  know.  Do  not  let  my 
right  honourable  and  learned  friend  flatter  himself  with  the  notion 
that  the  result  of  this  division  will  produce  the  slightest  alteration  in 
the  course  which  the  great  conservative  party  is  pursuing.  Measure 
by  measure,  step  by  step,  failure  after  failure,  we  will  watch,  and  we 
will  mark,  and  we  will  control  the  government.  We  will  support 
them  as  occasions  may  arise,  and  many  have  aiisen,  where  they  were 
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glad  to  receive  our  support.  But  no  consideration  shall  constrain  ns 
in  our  fixed  line  of  duty  as  one  great  united  parly  in  this  house,  from 
ohserving  their  measures,  from  canvassing  their  hills,  and  from  06- 
Ktrucling  them  if  we  please — aye  from  obslructiny  if  we  please,  (cheers 
from  the  opposition  henches),  and  from  throwing  out,  as  we  have 
done,  measures,  which  we  helieve  detrimental  to  the  hest  interests  of 
the  country ;  and  while  from  the  commencement  of  the  session  till 
tlic  end  of  it  we  shall  exercise  this  important  duty,  we  will  leave  to 
others  the  name,  while  we  are  content  to  wield  the  authority,  of  the 
government." 

It  is  clear  from  the  whole  of  this  passage,  that  the  mass  of 
the  tory  party  were,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  dis- 
contented with  the  mode  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  previ- 
ously acted  as  their  leader.  He  was  not,  they  felt,  and  whispered 
to  each  other,  sufficiently  eager  to  seize  the  helm  of  the  state. 
He  was,  himself,  indifferent  to  office;  while  they  were  all 
panting  for  power :  he  witnessed  their  over-heated  anxiety 
upon  that  great  point  with  a  philosophic  coldness.  They 
therefore  crowded  round  Lord  Stanley,  whose  ambitious  and 
sanguine  character  more  accorded  with  their  own  views. 
Nor  was  the  personal  position  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  without  its 
influence  in  this  matter.  His  origin  was  of  yesterday.  He 
was  purse-proud.  His  manners  were  not  of  the  most  con- 
ciliatory kind.  Impressed  with  the  belief  that  his  party  could 
wot  dis|)ense  with  his  services,  he  acted  wholly  upon  his  own 
opinions,  without  consulting  them.  His  public  station  was 
not  a  little  damaged  by  his  frequent  changes  of  principle,  and 
they  could  not  be  safe  in  any  expectation  which  they  mi^ht 
form,  that  he  would  remain  long  faithful  to  the  line  of  policy 
which  they  would  wish  him  to  pursue.  Such  we  happen  to 
know,  from  unquestionable  authority,  were  the  sentiments  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  opposition  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session.  Everything  that  has  since  occurred,  has  tended  to 
widen  the  differences  between  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  those  who 
were  formerly  the  aggregate  of  his  followers.  We  believe  we 
may  now  state,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  a  large  sec- 
tion, if  not  a  decided  majority,  of  those  followers  have  elected 
Lord  Stanley  for  their  future  leader,  and  that  they  have  cor- 
dially adopted  his  "  obstruction'  system,  and  determined  to 
try  its  efficacy  on  every  possible  occasion. 

This  course  of  proceeding  is  grateful  to  them  for  many  rea- 
sons. They  are  many  of  them  proud  of  their  own  ancestry. 
They  were  glad  to  shake  off  the  rule  of  a  plebeian,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  him  a  patrician,  distinguished  not  only  by  his  descent 
but  by  his  personal  accomplishments,  his  engaging  bearing 
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in  the  circles  of  his  friends,  his  undoubted  powers  of  debate, 
and  his  fearless  and  unequivocal  expression  of  his  sentiments. 
The  natural  candour  of  his  mind,  the  disdain  of  consequences 
by  which  that  mind  is  ever  actuated,  a  disdain  which  often  has 
operated  with  as  much  mischief  as  a  positive  deficiency  of 
judgment  could  do,  had  indeed  a  serious  tendency  to  inca- 
pacitate him  for  the  office  of  leader,  nay,  had  more  than  once 
compromised  his  position  as  a  minister.  This  was  a  serious 
drawback.  However  the  party  had  no  choice.  Lord  Stan- 
ley and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  was  clear,  never  could  work  in 
harness  together,  for  any  length  of  time.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
well  knew  that  the  noble  lord  never  would  act  cordially  under 
him,  except  with  the  hope  of  supplanting  him.  The  pride  of 
the  patrician,  the  temper,  the  haughtiness,  (when  excited),  by 
which  Stanley  was  above  all  men  distinguished,  ill-suited  with 
a  pride,  quite  as  sensitive,  which  Sir  Robert  felt,  in  being  the 
first  son  of  a  cotton  spinner,  that  was  ever  the  head  of  a 
British  Cabinet.  Everybody  remembers  how  he  boasted  of 
this,  when,  upon  the  dismissal  by  the  late  king  of  the  whi»T 
government,  the  business  of  the  country  was  left  at  a  stand, 
until  the  "  cotton  spinner's  son,"  as  he  called  himself,  could 
be  brought  home  from  Italy. 

That  famous  experiment  and  its  failure  could  not  convince 
the  party,  of  the  utter  futility  of  all  their  attempts  to  recover 
the  power  they  had  wielded  during  the  palmy  days  of  Lord 
Liverpool.  There  was  no  principle  of  toryism  incompatible 
with  the  reform  bill,  which  Sir  Robert  was  not  content  to 
sacrifice,  or  at  least  to  explain  away,  in  order  to  retain  the 
office  to  which  he  was  so  unexpectedly  called.  In  the  new 
construction  which  he  gave  to  the  old  doctrines  of  his  party, 
he  surprised  some  of  them,  disgusted  a  few,  but  pleased  a 
great  majority,  who  thought  they  saw  that  his  only  object  was 
to  cajole  the  public,  lately  so  much  attached  to  the  reform 
cause.  We  believe  that  Sir  Robert  was  really  anxious  to  act 
upon  the  reform  bill  to  its  whole  extent ;  but  he  soon  found 
that  the  inveterate  hostility  to  change,  by  which  many  of  his 
followers  were  actuated,  embarrassed  his  course  to  such  a 
degree,  that  what  he  had  begun  in  sincerity,  he  was  obliged 
to  carry  on  in  dissimulation,  until  he  felt  himself  at  length 
forced  to  abandon  all  further  attempts  at  reconciling  the  un- 
governable prejudices  of  the  party  with  the  new  state  of  the 
constitution.  His  second  experiment,  in  May  last  year,  was 
even  more  inauspicious  than  that  of  1834-5.  He  found  it  im- 
possible, when  power  was  again  proposed  for  his  acceptance. 
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to  advance  even  so  tar  as  the  construction  of  a  cabinet  which 
offered  the  slightest  chance  of  permanence.  The  question  of 
the  househoia  was  the  least  of  his  difficulties.  The  true  ob- 
stacle was  Ireland,  and  the  faction  that  must  rule,  or  at  least 
try  to  rule  here ;  and  seeing  that  we  were  already  grown  to 
that  degree  of  strength,  that  the  minority  had  no  chance  what- 
ever of  recovering  the  ascendancy  which  they  had  so  long 
maintained,  he  surrendered  his  task  in  despair. 

The  language  which  he  now  holds  to  his  party  is,  in  a  few 
words,  this  : — "  You  are  an  unreasonable,  ungovernable,  self- 
ish set,  and  I  really  can  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you. 
Many  of  you  want  me  to  repeal  the  emancipation  act.  I 
will  not  comply  with  any  such  absurd  requisition.  You  wish 
me  to  discontinue  the  grant  to  Maynooth.  1  will  do  no  such 
thing.  You  would  have  me  proscribe  all  Catholics  from 
even  the  minor  offices  of  the  state.  I  will  not  openly  proclaim 
my  intention  to  act  upon  this  suggestion,  but  I  will  carry  your 
will  into  effect  as  far  as  I  decently  can.  Let  me  go  on  in  my 
own  way  for  awhile,  and  you  can  then  judge  of  my  success. 
But  for  me  to  resume  the  government  now,  while  so  many  de- 
nunciations against  the  Catholics  are  ringing  from  the  pulpits 
and  platforms  of  Protestant  meetings,  is  a  hopeless  affair.    So 

froceed  you  now  with  your  new  leader,  and  try  what  you  can  do. 
shall  watch  your  course  with  deep  interest.  But  for  me  my 
path  is  taken."  We  do  not  know  what  other  meaning  than 
this,  can  be  ascribed  to  the  peroration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
speech  upon  the  "non-confidence  motion,"  as  it  is  familiarly 
called. 

"  I  have  now  done.  I  thank  the  house  for  the  indulgence  that  it 
lias  shown  to  me.  I  think  thut  you  must  see  that  I  had  no  alterna- 
tive. Having  to  state  why  I  withheld  my  confidence  from  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  to  stale  also  the  principles  on  which  I 
myself  should  be  prepared  to  act,  1  had  not  any  alternative  but  to 
enter  into  an  explanation,  or  to  submit  to  the  taunt  of  concealing  my 
opinions  (hear,  near).  I  have  adhered  to  those  opinions;  you  tell  me 
that  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  be  acted  upon.  You  tell  me  that 
the  avowal  will  make  me  forfeit  the  confidence  and  excite  the  dissatis- 
fuction  of  the  great  body  of  the  party  with  whom  I  have  acted.  I 
have  had  no  indication  of  withdrawal  of  that  confidence  (cheers).  It 
has  hitherto  been  reposed  in  me — it  has  been  given  to  me  to  a  greater 
extent  than  to  any  man  similarly  situated.  The  avowal  of  my  opinion 
may  lead  to  withdrawal  of  that  confidence.  But  even  if  the  avowal 
of  my  opinions  and  the  declaration  of  the  principles  on  which  I 
wcnild  act  with  respect  to  the  poor-law,  with  respect  to  the  Relief 
Bill, and   with  respect  to  their  fair  and  honest   execution;  if  these 
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should  lead  to  the  painful  results  of  a  diminution  of  confidence  in 
my  friends  and  supporters,  then  I  frankly  declare  to  you,  that  how- 
ever painful  that  would  he,  I  should  prefer  it  to  the  purchasing  the 
continuance  of  that  support  by  withholding  my  opinions,  or  by  my 
acquiescence  in  do-  trines  which  I  really  repudiate  (cheers).  I  do 
not  believe  thai  the  o);inions  I  profess  are  incapable  of  execution  ;  but 
this  [  frankly  say.  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  though  I  cannot 
answer  your  question  as  to  the  principles  on  which  her  Majesty's 
Government  can  be  conducted  by  me — this  I  can  answer,  that  if  it  be 
conducted  on  other  principles  than  those  which  I  avow,  then  I  shall 
be  no  party  to  it  (hear).  I  have  no  such  satisfaction  in  office  that  I 
can  consent  to  the  retention  of  office  upon  the  condition  of  being  the 
instrument  in  carrying  into  effi.'ct other  men's  opinions  (cheers).  My 
ambition  is  of  another  order.  For  any  private  object  I  want  not 
office.  I  want  not  any  distinctions  that  can  follow  office.  I  am  con- 
tented with  the  power  that  I  now  exercise — I  am  contented  with  the 
confidence  that  I  now  enjoy  (cheers) ;  and  I  never  will  consent  to 
hold  office  on  any  terms  dishonourable  to  or  inconsistent  with  myself, 
or  inconsistent  with  the  constitutional  functions  of  a  minister;  and  I 
never  will  consent  to  hold  office  if  my  opinions  on  political  affiurs  be 
overruled,  or  if  my  supporters  only  support  me  on  the  condition  of 
my  adopting  theirs  (cheers).  Whether  these  opinions  are  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  practice,  I  know  not.  I  am  not  aware  whether  it  is 
possible  to  procure  such  support  ns  to  be  able  to  reduce  them  to  prac- 
tice: but  they  are  those  on  which  I  mean  to  act  in  and  out  of  office 
(cheers).  Professing  these  principles,  I  may,  perhaps,  forfeit  the 
confidence  of  my  friends :  but  depend  upon  it,  no  attempt  will  be 
made  by  me  to  conciliate  or  to  procure  the  confidence  of  my  oppo- 
nents. I  shall,  then,  thus  steadily  pursue  my  course,  indifferent  to 
personal  objects,  indifferent  to  the  possession  of  office,  but  perfectly 
ready  to  take  it  whenever  the  difficulties  of  public  affairs  call  upon 
me,  consistently  with  my  own  sense  of  honour  and  of  duty,  to  take  it : 
refusing  to  keep  it  upon  any  other  conditions,  and  disdaining  to  hold  it 
on  the  terms  on  which  it  is  at  present  held.  I  shall  continue  to  retain 
every  distinction,  every  regard  which  I  aspire  to,  in  private  life,  know- 
ing that  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  co-operating,  in  cordial 
confidence,  with  men  whom  [  chiefly  esteem  and  respect,  knowing 
that  their  opinions  are  in  concurrence  with  mine — in  complete,  unin- 
terrupted concurrence — co-op"rating  with  my  noble  friend  the  mem- 
ber for  North  Lancashire,  and  with  my  right  honourable  friend  the 
member  for  Pembroke,  who  may,  indeed,  he  taunted  with  having  left 
the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  but  who  have  made  the  noblest  sacri- 
fice of  their  political  interests  to  principle,  that  ever  was  made  in 
recent  years  by  public  men  (cheers).  Above  all,  I  shall  retain  the 
confidence,  I  shall  retain  the  satisfaction,  the  distinction  of  co-opera- 
ting with  that  illustrious  man  by  whose  right  hand  I  have  stood  in 
the  conflicts  which  have  been  fought  for  the  last  twel^  years,  and 
who  now  with  faculties  unimpaired  by  advancing  years,  is  proving 
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ilint  the  8!iinc  qimlilies  which  raised  him  to  the  highest  pitch  of  mili- 
tary n\or\,  that  furtiluJe,  pcrsi'verunte,  simplicity  of  rainil,  the  love 
of  justice,  and  sense  ofdiity,  (lualitiesraie  in  their  separate  excellence, 
wunderftd  in  their  combination,  still  distinguish  him  in  his  civil  life; 
and  show  that  as  a  statesman  his  reputation  is  not  inferior  to  what  he 
has  achieved  as  a  warrior." 

Sir  Robert  had  undoubleclly  much  to  complain  of  in  the 
conduct  of  his  quondam  subalterns  upon  the  privilege  ques- 
tion, which  unfortunately  consumed  so  mucli  of  the  precious 
time  of  the  house  at  the  conunencement  of  the  session.  He 
fully  supported  the  views  taken  of  it  throughout  by  ministers; 
but  his  discontented  crew  would  not  follow  in  his  wake ;  they 
endeavoured  by  numberless  petty  manoeuvres  to  make  the 
utmost  use  of  that  question  to  damage  the  ministers,  and  it 
must  now  be  confessed,  that  committing  as  it  did  the  House 
of  Commons  in  a  conflict  with  the  highest  common-law  court 
in  the  realm,  and  having  opened  many  avenues  to  attack  upon 
the  cabinet,  of  which  the  little  niindsof  the  opposition  availed 
themselves  with  partial  success,  it  has  done  no  good  to  the 
character  ot  the  house  itself. 

The  war  with  reference  to  the  finance  department  was  led 
on  by  Messrs.  Herries  and  Goulburn.  At  a  period  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  when  it  was  peculiarly  necessary  that  Eng- 
land should  present  herself  in  her  greatest  national  strength 
to  all  the  other  powers — at  a  crisis  when  many  most  important 
subjects  were  upon  the  tapis — the  question  of  the  East,  our 
dispute  with  Naples  about  the  sulphur  monojjoly — our  differ- 
ences with  Portugal — our  complaints  against  China — the  in- 
roads of  the  French  upon  our  African  trade — the  continual 
blockades  of  the  French  in  South  America — the  long  unset- 
tled affair  of  the  American  boundary — the  yet  unregulated 
destinies  of  the  Canadies  -at  the  moment  when  all  these  most 
vital  matters  were  to  be  placed  in  a  shape  for  a  final  arrange- 
ment, Mr.  Herries  thought  fit  to  take  a  step  altogether  un- 
precedented in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  a  view  to  show 
that  our  finances  were  in  a  course  of  dilapidation  from  which 
it  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  we  could  recover. 

Early  in  February,  before  any  thing  like  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  probable  income  for  the  current  year  could  be  made  out, 
he  moved  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  ten,  that  such  an  esti- 
mate should  be  made  out  and  presented  to  the  House,  admit- 
ting at  the  same  time  that  his  motion  was  without  precedent 
at  so  early  a  ju'riotl  of  the  year.  In  his  speech  he  calculated 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1840,  the  deficiency  of  our  income, 
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as  compared  with  our  probable  expenditure,  would  amount  to 
no  less  a  sum  than  six  millions  sterling; !  Supposing  that  Mr. 
Herries  believed  his  own  statement  to  be  correct,  was  it  an  act 
of  patriotism  in  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  pro- 
claim that  we  were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  at  the  very 
moment  when  we  had  to  struggle  for  our  interests  and  our 
honour  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ? 

Without  going  into  details,  it  is  now  sufficient  for  us  to 
know,  that  even  with  all  the  additional  expenditure  which  the 
Eastern  and  China  questions  must  of  necessity  impose  upon 
us,  the  deficiency  of  our  revenue  for  the  year  would  be  under 
three  millions,  and  that  this  deficiency  has  been  amply  pro- 
vided for,  so  far  as  is  necessary,  by  an  equitable  per  centage 
upon  certain  sources  of  income  already  in  action.  Mr.  Her- 
ries, therefore,  and  his  associate  Mr.  Goulburn,  exerted  all 
their  energies  to  shew,  that  while  England  was  yet  negotiating 
in  some  quarters,  and  obliged  to  throw  out  menaces  in  others, 
in  order  to  preserve  her  station  as  a  great  power,  she  was  in 
a  state  of  financial  ruin.  Happily  the  nations  with  which  she 
had  to  contend,  placed  no  reliance  upon  the  factious  exagger- 
ations of  those  right  hon.  gentlemen.  But  that  was  not  their 
fault.  They  did  all  they  could  to  wound  their  country  in  its 
most  vital  part,  merely  that  they  might  obtain  a  temporary, 
and,  as  it  turned  out,  a  false  triumph  over  the  ministry.  Our 
parliamentary  annals  present  no  passage  more  disgraceful  to 
an  opposition  than  that  which  we  have  just  described. 

Not  content  with  this  most  unjustifiable  proceeding,  the 
opposition,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  "obstruction," 
next  took  up  the  China  question.  The  lead  upon  this  attack, 
was  given  to  Sir  James  Graham,  who,  in  a  most  elaborate  ana- 
lysis of  the  voluminous  documents  printed  upon  this  subject, 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  measures  announced  to  be  taken 
by  the  government  against  the  Chinese  were  certain  to  fail; 
that  the  war  was  brought  on  by  the  negligence  of  ministers,  and 
that  the  true  cause  of  it  was,  the  interruption  of  a  trade  in 
opium,  which,  upon  the  part  of  our  merchants  was  a  mere 
system  of  smuggling.  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  a  similar  view  of 
the  question,  and  endeavoured,  moreover,  to  insinuate  that  the 
ministerial  measures  would — nay,  that  they  ought  to  be — taken 
up  by  other  powers  as  a  cause  of  war  against  England  !  He 
alluded  especially  to  Russia  and  the  United  States  !  Now  let 
us  hear  the  opinion,  not  of  any  of  her  Majesty's  ministers,  but 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  subject : — 

"I  cannot  lliiiik   o^  advising  her  Majesty   to  submit  to  insults 
and  to  injuries,  such  as,  I  believe,  have   never  been  inflicted  be- 
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fore  upun  any  person  charged  widi  public  functions,  ax  Iter  Majes- 
iv's  supcriiiteudeui  in  Uiat  country — injuries  such  as  were  never  in- 
nicled  upon  any  such  person  rei»i(lin;{  under  the  protection  of  a  foreign 

Sovernuient,  and  which  were  inflic-lcd  on  the  pari  of  the  Chinese  au- 
lorities.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  trade  in  opium  has  been  carried 
on  contrary  lo  the  laws  of  China.  But  then,  my  lords,  it  was  carried 
on  with  the  know!ed<;c  of  the  local  authorities  on  tlie  spot  (hear, 
hear).  Though  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  China,  practically  it  was 
allowed  ;  it  was  known  to  the  Emperor  himself,  and  to  all  his  servants, 
for  many  years ;  it  was  known  to  the  government  of  India;  it  was 
known  to  purliuraenl  and  to  the  government  previous  to  the  existing 
adminislrnliun.  Nay,  in  a  report  made  by  a  committee  of  the  House 
Commons  upon  this  trade,  it  is  particularly  observed  that  it  is  desirable 
that  it  should  be  continued.  Reully,  tlu-n,  under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  rather  a  little  hard  to  come  down  upon  these  traders,  and  to  say 
that  they  have  been  guilty  of  an  offence  for  which  they  are  not 
only  to  be  punished  by  a  loss  of  their  pro))erty,  but  to  be  absolutely 
abandoned  ;  and  then  to  have  told  to  them — '  You  have  been  the 
cause  of  this  great  rnisfortune,  and  you  therefore  shall  never  have  any 
redress  whatever'  (hear,  hear).  That  is  a  course  to  which  1  for  one 
can  never  be  a  party."  (cheers). 

Tills  was  the  language  of  a  patriot,  who  valuetl  the  iioiiour 
of  his  country — who  had  fotiglit  a  lintidred  battles  for  her  glory. 
What  a  contrast  does  it  offer  to  the  miserable  pleadings  of 
tlie  two  right  honoinable  baronets,  who  made  all  the  use  they 
could  of  their  positions  to  obstruct  the  course  of  her  Majesty  s 
minister,  upon  this  most  important  question  ! 

Night  after  night  having  been  wasted  in  these  debates,  and 
the  "obstruction"  having  tal;en  nothing  after  all  by  their  hos- 
tile motions,  it  seemed  good  to  Lord  Stanley  to  attack  the  ca- 
f)itol  itself  in  which  the  strength  of  the  government  was  col- 
ected.  He  found — he  has  long  found — and,  please  God, 
he  will  find  for  many  a  year  yet  to  come,  that  so  long  as  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  members  continue  to  support  a  liberal 
ministry,  he  may  •'  watch,"  and  he  may  "  mark,"  and  he  may 
attempt  lo" control,"  and  even  to  "  obstruct,"  their  measures, 
if  he  think  fit ;  but  that  nevertheless,  the  viper  does  but  bite 
against  the  file.  Nay,  he  may  even  call  forth  shouts  of  tri- 
umph from  his  followers,  an(f  proclaim,  *'  We  will  leave  to 
others  the  name,  while  we  are  content  to  wield  the  authority  of 
government !"  Vain  boast !  Empty  sounds  !  Authority  of 
government,  indeed  !  Heaven  forbiil  that  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment should  ever  again  fall  into  such  incompetent  hands. 
ISIy  Lord  Stanley,  the  words  of  Lord  Althoipe  are  brandetl 
upon  your  forehead — '*  Your  government  of  Ireland  was  a 
miserable  failure ;"  nor  have  you  retrieved  your  fortunes  by 
your  registration  bill. 
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Wrap  up,  as  the  "obstruction"  leader  may,  in  fine  language, 
and  in  artifices  devised  for  him  by  his  legal  associates,  the 
whole  character  of  that  famous  bill,  it  is  now  as  clear  as  the 
sun  at  noon,  that  its  real  and  sole  object  was  to  hand  over  the 

{)reponderating  influence  of  the  Irish  constituency  to  the  tory 
andlords.  We  Irishmen  have  an  odd  way  of  looking  at  poli- 
tical measures  propounded  for  our  acceptance.  We  are  told, 
in  very  plausible  phraseology,  "  Oh,  here  is  a  defect  in  the 
law,  which  wants  amendment.  Your  mode  of  registering  your 
voters  is  not  quite  as  it  should  be.  You  know  1  mean  no 
earthly  harm.  But  really  I  think  that,  for  your  own  benefit, 
a  registry  that  is  to  endure  for  eight  years,  cannot  be  advan- 
tageous to  you.  You  should  have  a  new  registry  at  least  every 
year;  and  in  order  that  it  should  bean  indisputable  one,  here 
is  a  form  of  claim,  and  here  are  modes  of  proceeding  to  estab- 
lish it,  which,  though  at  first  rather  unintelligible,  and  per- 
haps a  little  expensive,  will  nevertheless  set  you  all  right." 
Such  a  proposal  as  this,  even  from  a  long-tried  friend,  would 
be  listened  to  by  us  with  some  jealousy  at  this  moment,  when 
we  hear  nothing  on  all  sides  Irom  the  Tory  press  but  yells — 
we  can  use  no  softer  phrase — against  the  irresistible  power  of 
Ireland  in  the  very  heart  of  parliament. 

But  when  a  measure  affecting  our  constituency  is  offered  to 
us  by  a  Stanley — the  man  of  coercion— the  ally  of  Lynd- 
hurst — the  idol  of  Philpots — the  champion  of  that  press  which 
day  after  day  denounces  our  venerable  bishops,  and  our  vir- 
tuous, patriotic,  and  beloved  clergy,  as  so  many  "  surpliced  ruf- 
fians"— it  is  rather  too  much  to  expect  that  we  are  prepared 
to  receive  from  him  even  an  unquestionable  boon  (had  it  been 
such),  without  a  little  misgiving.  We  have  most  of  us  read  a 
little  of  the  classics  ;  we  have  got  as  far  at  least  as  the  story  of 
the  Trojan  horse ;  and  somehow  or  other,  common-place  as  it 
may  seem,  we  are  exceedingly  apt  to  exclaim  on  such  occa- 
sions— "  Timeo  Danaos  et  donaferentes." 

We  can  never  forget  the  manner  in  which  our  O'Connell  was 
treated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  while  he  was  engaged  in 
the  strict  performance  of  his  duty  with  reference  to  this  bill : — 

"  Mr.  O'CoNNELL ;  when  we  get  into  the  house — I  will  move  that 
the  house  do  adjourn.  I  have  but  one  reason  for  this  ;  it  is  a  bill 
to  trample  on  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  (loud  shouts,  and  a 
whistle  from  many  members  at  the  bar  and  on  the  opposition  benches.) 
This  is  a  bill  to  trample  on  their  rights,  (great  groaning,  and  cries  of 
'  oh,  oh  !'  from  the  same  parties).  I  repeat  this  is  a  bill  to  trample 
on  tlieir  rights,  (renewed  groaning  and  great  uproar).  Yes,  sir,  if 
the  beastly  bellowing  were  ten  times  as  great  as  it  is,  it  would  be  my 
duty  to  interpose  and  stop  this  bill,  ('  oh,  oh  1') 
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*'  Sir  Stratford  Canning  :  Sir,  I  ask  whether  it  is  not  right  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down,  should  be  called 
upon  to  retract  his  words,  (universal  cries  of 'no,  no,'  from  the  minis- 
terial benches,  and  '  order,  order')  ?  Sir  Stratford  Canning  stood  at 
the  table  gesticulating  with  great  vigour  amidst  the  uproar,  but  his 
voice  was  completely  drowned  by  the  cries  of  *  ord«r,  no,  no,  and 
spoke.'  At  length  we  heard  him  say,  the  term  I  mean  is '  beastly.' 
(great  confusion.) 

"  Sir  C.  Adam  rose  in  the  midst, and  with  considerable  veh«*mencc 
made  some  observation,  not  one  word  of  which  could  be  heard  amidst 
the  confusion,  and  he  was  followed  by 

"  Sir  David  Roche,  who  also  stood  in  dumb  show,  for  not  a  syl- 
lable would  the  torics  allow  to  reach  the  gallery. 

"  The  hubbub  in  the  house  was  immense,  three  or  four  members 
rose,  and  among  them  Lord  Maidstone,  who  served  as  the  signal 
for  renewed  cries,  if  possible  louder  than  the  preceding,  of  'chair,  no, 
'adjourn,'  'Mr.  O'Connell,'  'apologise,'  'sit  still,'  and  we  know  not 
what  besides. 

"The  Chairman  :  I  feel  assured  that  the  expression  used  by  the 
honourable  and  learned  member  ('  no,  no') — 

"  Mr.  O'Connell:  If  the  expression  had  been  used  (chair, chair.) 

"  Mr.  Hedworth  Lambton  rose,  but  was  instantly  met  with 
cries  of '  chair,  chair.' 

"The  Chairman  :  If  the  word  '  beastly*  were  used  (yes,  yes) — 

"Mr.  Hedworth  Lambton:  Mr.  Freshfield  (order,  order — 
question,  question — and  cries  of'  Take  your  places  ?  bar,  bar*). 

"  Many  honourable  members  took  their  places,  but  the  bar  con- 
tinued crowded  to  the  lost. 

"  The  Chairman  :  The  word  '  beastly' — 

"  Mr.  O'Connell  :  When,  sir,  (chair,  chair) — 

"The  Chairman  :  I  understood  the  chair  to  have  been  appealed 
to,  on  account  of  the  use  of  the  word  '  bellowing,'  (no,  no— beastly). 
I  feel  assured  that  it  was  an  inadvertent  expression,  and  that  the  ho- 
nourable and  learned  member  will  say  so. 

"Mr.  O'Connell:  The  only  word  I  used  was  '  bellowing,'  (no, 
no,  '  beastly').  Can  there  be  any  other  bellowing  than  beastly  (cheers 
and  laughter)  ?  Bellowing  was  the  word  I  used  (no,  no).  What 
sounds  were  ihey  (cheers)  ?  Where  they  human  sounds  (cheers)  ? 
That  is  what  I  said,  because  it  was  so. 

"Mr.  Hedworth  Lambton  :  Sir,  I  beg  to  ask,  with  great  re- 
spect, if,  when  the  honourable  and  learned  member  who  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  honourable  member  opposite,  (Sir  C.  Canning),  for 
using  a  very  strong  expression,  you  heard  the  extremely  indecent  in- 
terruption that  was  offered  to  him  (immense  cheering)  ?  1  beg  to  say, 
tliat  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  disgraceful  for  an  assembly  of 
Knglisb  gentlemen  to  attempt  to  tyrannize  over  one  individual  member 
of  this  house  (cheers,  and  cries  of  '  oh  !')  and  I  beg,  with  very  great 
deference,  to  lay,  that  when  you  rise  to  offer  your  opinion  as  presiding 
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over  our  proceedings,  I  consider  you  ought  to  take  that  into. your 
consideration. 

"  The  Chairman  said  that  the  expression  complained  of  as  having 
been  used  by  the  honourable  and  learned  member  was  certainly  a 
strong  expression,  but  he  had  no  doubt  it  arose  from  the  feeling  of  the 
moment. 

"  Mr.  EwART  rose  amidst  cries  of'  order,' '  spoke,' '  go  on.'  I  beg 
most  respectfully  lo  state  that  if — (order,  chair). 

"  The  Chairman  :  Does  the  honourable  member  speak  to  order  ? 

"Mr.  Ewart:  I  do.  The  question  I  understand  to  be  raised 
between  the  honourable  member  for  Dublin  and  the  chairman  (no, 
no).  I  say,  sir,  if  by  some  singular  good  fortune  your  attention  had 
happily  been  called  to  the  interruptions  that  were  offered  before  the 
honourable  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  made  his  observation, 
you  would  have  called  to  order  those  who  interrupted  him,  and  not 
the  honourable  and  learned  member  afterwards  (cheers). 

"Mr.  Charles  BuLLER  :  Sir — 

"Lord  Maidstone,  Mr.FRESHFiELD,  Mr.  O'Connell— all  these 
members  were  for  upwards  of  a  minute  speaking  at  the  same  time, 
amidst  the  most  deafening  cries  of  order,  and  chair. 

"  At  length  the  Chairman  called  upon 

"Mr.  Charles  Buller,  who  said,  I  do  not  wish  to  continue  this 
very  distressing  discussion.  If  any  pei"son  has  any  regard  for  the 
character  of  the  house  or  for  his  own  character  as  a  gentleman,  he 
will  endeavour  to  close  this  question  as  speedily  as  possible.  But 
I  must  impress  upon  you,  sir,  and  upon  all  who  preside  over  our  dis- 
cussions, that  it  is  ineffectual  to  attempt  to  put  down  any  pei-son,  who 
like  the  honourable  and  learned  member,  may  use  strong  language 
by  way  of  resenting  insult,  unless  your  attention  is  firet  directed  to 
insults  the  most  gross  I  have  ever  seen  persons  in  the  condition  of 
gentlemen  attempt  to  offer,  or  persons  in  the  condition  of  gentle- 
men guilty  of  (loud  cheers).  I  will  mention  one  instance  of  the 
interruption  which  has  proceeded  from  the  opposite  side  during  the 
whole  of  this  evening;  for  during  the  whole  of  this  evening  I  have 
heard  from  one  (name,  name).  I  do  not  know  whether  I  could 
name  the  honourable  or  noble  member*  (name,  name).  No,  I  shall 
not  name.  But  I  have  heard  from  about  the  same  quaiter  of  the 
house,  addressed  towards  different  members  of  this  (the  ministerial) 
side  of  the  house,  and  particularly  towards  the  honourable  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin,  interruptions  by  whistling  and  other  noises  (cheers 
and  cries  of  '  oh  !').  I  wish  to  offer  no  personal  insult.  I  am  anx- 
ious'for  the  honour  of  this  house,  but  I  do  say  that  those  who  first 
bring  these  manners  into  the  house  disgrace  themselves  (cheers)  Yes, 
they  dissji-ace  themselves  by  introducing  the  manners  of  the  ale-house 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  house  must  be  very  patient 
towards  those  who  resent  these  insults  in  a  manner  whk]}  I  am  sorry 
to  say  is  too  much  called  for,  and  too  appropriate  to  the  insult  offired. 

*  It  was  Lord  Maidstone. 
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"  Lord  Ci.EMKNTS  :  The  exprussion  first  used  by  the  hon.and  learned 
member  was  simply  this.  He  complained  that  the  bill  before  the  house 
was  to  lake  away  the  liberties  of  Ireland.  f{e  (Lord  Clements)  hud 
also  made  ihalcompliiint.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  used  it  once, 
and  it  received  an  indecent  shout  (cheers).  It  received  a  shout  which 
was  a  disgrace  to  the  house.  That  was  not  all — men  on  the  floor  of 
the  house  not  only  laughed  and  shouted,  but  they  laughed  in  the  hon. 
member's  face — not  only  at  a  distance,  but  within  u  yard  or  two  of 
his  face.*  The  bon.  and  learned  member  bore  it  with  great  temper; 
and  he  repealed  his  opinion  a  second  time,  and  it  was  received  with 
the  same  insulting  noise.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  tried  a  third 
time,  when  he  received  the  same  insult ;  and  it  was  after  the  third  lime 
that  he  made  use  of  the  expression  complained  of.  The  honourable  and 
learned  member  felt  like  an  Irishman  ;  1  also  feel  like  an  Irishman, 
and  I  always  will.  I  do  not  care  what  is  said  of  me  behind  my  back  ; 
or  whether  I  am  in  the  presence  of  gentlemen  or  not  gentlemen  ;  but 
I  will  not  in  silence  hear  any  insult  offered  to  my  countryman,  when 
he  complains  that  the  liberties  of  his  and  of  my  counti'y  are  about  to 
be  taken  away.  I  contend  that  this  bill  is  wholly  and  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  away  those  liberties ;  and  I  do  not  think  any  gentle- 
man has  any  right  to  come  and  stand  upon  the  floor  of  this  house, 
within  a  yard  of  any  honourable  member,  and  luugh  at  him  in  his 
face  (cheers).  If  any  member  does  that,  the  house  must  l»ear  with 
what  is  said  to  him  with  patience  and  with  temper  (cheers). 

"Lord  Maidstone:  The  honourable  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin  bad  applied  the  term  '  beastly'  to  certain  words  that  were  used 
towards  him,  which  he  did  not  happen  to  approve  of.  I  call  upon  him 
to  retract  that  expression.  When  he  has  done  so,  I  shall  be  satisfied  ; 
but  until  that  word  is  retracted,  I  will  not  be  satisfied  (cheers  and 
laughter). 

"  Mr.  O'Connell:  I  am  perfectly  content  with  the  noble  lord's  dis- 
satisfaction (cheers  and  laughter).  I  would  have  appealed  to  you, 
Mr.  Freshficld,  but  I  wished  to  proceed  with  my  description  of  the 
bill.  When  I  gave  that  description,  a  shout  was  raised  against  me. 
You  did  not  interfere  to  protect  me  (cheers).  It  happened  a  second 
time,  and  you  did  not  interfere  ;  it  happened  a  third  time,  and  I  then 
vindicated  myself,  as  you  did  not  (cheers).  Then  it  was  that  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  opposite  (Sir  S.  Canning),  who,  by  the  by,  took 
no  part  to  call  upon  you  to  preserve  order  (immense  cheere)  when  I 
was  attacked,  but  sat  with  the  most  Christian  and  exemplary  forbear- 
ance 08  long  as  tlie  shouts,  the  whistlings,  and  the  yells  were  directed 
against  me  ;  but  the  honourable  gentleman,  certainly  with  somewhat  of 
an  unbecoming  indignation,  the  moment  I  described  in  moderate  terms 
tlie  character  of  this  bill,  rose  and  called  me  to  order.  I  repeal  that 
this  bill  is  intended  and  calculated  to  trample  on  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  Irish  people — that  it  is  intended  and  calculated  to  take 
Crom  them  the  benefit  of  the  reform  bill,  and  the  benefit  of  the  Ca< 
iholic  emancipation  bill.     The  noble  lord  has  no  right  to  force  it  on 

*  Lord  Maidstone  again. 
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contrary  to  the  usages  of  the  house,  and  ouj^ht  not  to  have  conceded 
to  him  any  priority.  The  noble  lord  bad  been  long  the  enemy  of 
Ireland  (hear,  hear,  order,  chair). 

"Sir  Stratford  Canning  said  that  the  honourable  gentleman,  in 
explaining  the  circumstances  which  induced  him  to  use  a  very  un- 
parliamentary expression  had  said  that  if  he  (Sir  S.  Canning)  had  the 
same  perception  which  appeared  to  strike  others — 

"  Mr.  O'CoNNELL  :  I  speak  to  order — is  this  to  order  ?  (cheers.)" 

This  scene,  looked  at  calmlvj  what  was  it  but  a  real  combat, 
as  of  old,  between  the  Irish  and  the  English,  for  the  rights  of 
our  country  ! — fought,  indeed,  upon  English  ground,  and  with 
other  weapons  than  fire-arms  and  battleaxes — but  nevertheless 
full  of  that  bitter  rancour  which  in  former  ages  characterized 
the  hostility  of  Englishmen  against  Irishmen.  We  should, 
indeed,  remember,  that  if  we  had  upon  this  occasion  the  Stan- 
leys, the  Wynns,  the  Vernons,  the  Trevors,  the  Peels,  the 
Packingtons,  the  Hardinges,  the  Gores,  the  Hopes,  the  Arbuth- 
nots,  the  Egertons,  the  Inglises,  and  the  Maidstones,  opposed 
to  us,  we  can  count  upon  our  side  men  of  the  best  blood  in 
England,  and  of  the  highest  intelligence — the  llussells,  the 
Vivians,  the  Townleys,  the  Howards,  the  Talbots,  the  Caves, 
the  Mildmays,  the  Lennoxes,  the  Langdales,  ihe  Heneages, 
the  Ansons,  the  Berkeleys,  the  Ellices,  the  Bulwers.  Never- 
theless, we  much  fear  that  there  is  in  England  a  numerous 
party,  even  amongst  our  apparent  friends,  who  would  rejoice 
in  seeing  the  goveranient  sustained  by  any  other  than  an  Irish 
majority. 

Nothing  mortifies  the  tory  writers  of  England  moie  than 
the  direct  and  irresistible  power  which  has  been  fortunately  for 
some  time  exercised  by  the  Irish  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Those  \\ Titers  have  repeatedly  analysed  the  divisions, 
with  a  view  to  show  that  had  that  party  been  divested  of  its 
power  by  any  concurrence  of  circun)stances,  the  tories  would 
soon  have  every  thing  their  own  way.  They  talk  of  British 
majorities  in  a  fashion  altogether  opposed  to  the  principles 
and  spirit  of  the  union  act,  and  indeed  their  arguments  lead 
more  directly  to  conclusions  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  that  act, 
than  any  which  have  been  yet  resorted  to  at  this  side  of  the 
channel.  The  suppression  of  the  Irish  voice  in  parlianient — 
the  maintenance  amongst  us  of  the  English  Church  in  un- 
limited affluence — the  exclusively  Protestant  character  of  the 
corporations  and  of  all  public  schools — the  rule  of  the  sabre 
ana  the  cannon — these  are  in  few  words  the  elemt»nts  of  the 
political  system   which  the  party  now  led  by  Lord  Stanley 
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would  endeavour  to  establish  for  Ireland — and  be  it  added, 
that  upon  no  other  system  tlian  this,  could  he  ever  hope  to 
gather  around  him  a  sufficient  number  of  auxiliaries,  in  any 
new  attempts  which  he  may  make  for  assuming  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland. 

Mark  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  when  opposing  the 
motion  forgoing  into  committee  upon  the  Irish  Municipal 
Bill.  After  quoting  from  the  report  of  the  commissioners  a 
passage  in  which  it  is  stated,  that "  the  admission  of  the  com- 
monalty to  some  share  in  the  corporate  proceedings  (of  Tuam), 
and  the  perfect  freedom  from  religious  distinction  between  the 
free  burgesses  and  the  great  majority  of  the  community,  are 
strongly  calculated  to  prevent  the  dissension  which  too  com- 
monly prevails  in  other  places  between  the  corporation,  so 
called,  and  the  inhabitants,'*  this  meek  prelate  of  a  Christian 
Church,  this  teacher  of  **  peace  to  all  men,"  this  right  reve- 
rend inculcator  of  the  precept,  *'  love  your  neighbour  as  your- 
self," declares  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be,  that  "  the 
tyrant  majority  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  so  great,  that  the 
Protestant  minority  could  not  have  the  slightest  chance  of 
successfully  opposing  any  of  their  measures,  however  detri- 
mental they  might  be  to  the  established  Church." 

Give  the  Catholics  power,  he  continues,  by  this  bill — depend 
upon  it  they  will  *'  make  an  evil  use  of  it."  "  The  people  of 
Ireland  are  unfit  for  such  a  bill."  Corporations  were  first 
established  in  Ireland  exclusively,  says  this  holy  man,  for  the 
purpose  of  **  putting  down  the  Irish  and  the  king's  other 
enemies,"  ancl  for  that  purpose  alone  would  he,  of  course, 
have  them  continued.  '•  Exclusion  was,  in  fact,"  he  adds, 
**  the  great  principle  of  the  Irish  Municipal  Corporations; 
and  they  answered  the  purposes  for  which  tliey  were  created. 
The  ancient  corporate  towns  were  fastnesses  against  the 
Irishry.**  "  A  charter  of  Richard  the  Third  forbids  Irishmen 
to  reside  in  the  town  without  licence  and  the  registration  of 
their  names.'*  "  Henry  V,  in  his  charter  to  Limerick,  directs 
that  no  one  of  Irish  blood  or  nation  should  be  mayor,  or  ex- 
ercise any  other  office  within  the  city,  and  that  no  person 
should  take  or  maintain  any  man  or  child  of  Irish  blood  and 
nation,  as  apprentice,  on  pain  of  losing  his  franchise."  This 
is  the  sort  of  legislation  which  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  wished  to 
see  perpetuatea  in  Ireland.  War — unceasing  war — against 
the  Catfiolics.  The  House  must  now  deplore  every  conces- 
sion made  to  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland — 
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concessions  of  which   '*  that  population  had  done  so  much  to 
prove  that  they  were  unworthy. 

These  proofs  of  unrelaxed  hostility  to  Ireland,  on  the  part 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  organs  of  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  tories,  are,  however,  mere  milk  and  water  compared 
with  the  protest  against  the  new  municipal  bill  entered  by  the 
same  prelate  on  the  journals  of  the  house  to  which  he  belongs. 
He  states  that  he  is  dissentient  from  that  measure,  because  it 
will  encourage  "  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  papists  to  re- 
establish the  domination  of  their  own  priesthood  in  its  grossest 
and  most  revolting  form  ;"  because  it  will  give  efficacy  "  to 
every  new  proposition  for  increasing  the  power  of  that  "  bitter, 
unrelenting  and  perfidious  enemy  ;"  because  it  "  arms  the 
popish  democracy  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  Ireland  with 
power  to  tyrannise  over  the  Protestant  and  more  opulent 
classes  of  inhabitants,  and  to  extort  from  them  funds  for  the 
more  speedy  and  effectual  execution  of  their  own  unhallowed 
designs;"  and  *' Lastly,  and  above  all,"  says  this  pious  pro- 
phet, *'  because  by  this  wilful  and  deliberate  abandonment  of 
the  cause  of  true  religion  and  of  the  security  of  the  Church 
in  Ireland,  to  which  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  constitution, 
the  act  of  union,  the  oath  of  our  sovereign,  and  all  the  most 
sacred  duties  of  subjects  to  their  ruler  and  of  men  to  their 
Maker,  alike  bind  us,  we  have  provoked  tl'.e  justice  of  Almighty 
God,  and  we  have  given  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  the 
visitation  of  Divine  vengeance  for  this  presumptuous  act  of 
national  disobedience"  !!! 

Never  was  a  theological  doctor — never  was  even  Philpots, 
in  such  a  passion  before.  We  fancy  that  we  see  him  in  his 
study  writing  this  last  sentence,  his  hair  standing  on  end,  the 
foam  rushing  from  his  lips ;  and  that  having  finished  he  rises 
in  a  frenzy  and  stamps  about  the  room  until — his  dinner  is 
announced  !    Nothing  else  could  make  him  forget  his  passion. 

Strange  to  say  there  is  one  expression  in  the  said  "  protest," 
in  the  truth  of  which  we  entirely  agree.  He  calls  the  late 
session  of  parliament  a  "  disastrous'*  session — "  disastrous," 
of  course  he  meant,  chiefly  to  the  Church  of  England.  And 
in  point  of  fact  it  was  so.  "  Heavier  blows,"  and  greater  *'  dis- 
couragement," were  dealt  out  in  succession  against  that 
Church  during  that  session,  than  during  any  other  period 
within  our  recollection.  The  measures  taken  in  parliament 
for  arming  the  bishops  with  power  to  enforce  ecclesiastical 
discipline  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  made  it  mani- 
fest to  the  country  that  they  possess  no  substantial  spiritual 
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authority,  and  indeed  no  authority  at  all  except  that  which 
thev  acouire  from  an  act  of  the  legislature.  The  conclusion 
is  tlierc-fore  inevitable,  that  the  "  Church"  is  a  mere  civil  in- 
stitution, governed  only  by  "civil"  oiBcers,  and  that  the  idea 
of  its  being  an  institution  such  as  the  Messiah  came  on  earth 
to  establish,  is  a  mere  delusion.  It  might  just  as  mtU  be  affir- 
med (we  say  it  with  reverence),  that  the  mission  of  the  Re- 
deemer was  to  found  the  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar-square, 
or  any  of  the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall.  In  ttiis  respect 
the  session  really  was  "disastrous"  to  the  Protestant  cause. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Many  and  variously  formed  were  the 
modes,  by  which  the  "  Church"  party  endeavoured  to  get  un- 
der their  own  exclusive  control  the  entire  education  of  the 
kingdom.  For  this  purpose  loud  clamours  were  raised  in  all 
their  pulpits,  reviews,  magazines,  tracts  and  newspapers,  in 
speeches,  and  resolutions  at  dinners  and  at  public  meetings, 
and  in  lectures  delivered  all  over  the  country.  In  due  season 
petitions  were  got  up,  and  printed,  and  distributed  with  sun- 
dry skins  of  parchment  amongst  the  clergy,  and  the  said  skins 
were  returned  with  numerous  signatures — though  by  no  means 
so  numerous  as  had  been  expected.  The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury however,  wisely  thought  that  half  a  loaf  was  better 
than  no  bread,  and  he  was  content  to  stipulate  that  for  schools 
in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  were  ex- 
clusively taught,  no  inspector  should  be  appointed  without  his 
concurrence — so  that  in  fact  all  the  efforts  in  favour  of  the 
intended  domination  of  the  Church  over  all  the  new  public 
schools  turned  out  a  complete  failure.  Truly  the  session  was 
a  very  "  disastrous"  one. 

"  Misfortunes"  they  say,  '•  seldom  come  single."  A  third 
**  disaster"  was  in  store  for  the  *♦  Church,"  altogether  un- 
looked  for.  By  one  of  those  realizations  of  the  adage, 
Quern  Jupiter  vtilt  perdere  prius  dementaf.  Sir  Robert  Inglis 
was  inspired  to  move  an  address  to  her  Majesty  praying  tliat 
she  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  new  churches  to  be  built  at  the  public  expense.  It 
seems  not  at  all  to  have  occurred  to  the  hon.  baronet,  that  the 
time  chosen  for  this  motion  was  peculiarly  unhappy,  seeing 
that,  according  to  the  authority  of  his  friend  Mr.  Herries,  our 
treasury  was  bankrupt,  and  the  nation  was  actually  committed 
in  transactions  which  must  impose  upon  that  treasury  new  bur- 
dens. Neither  did  he  consiaer  that  the  Church  ot  England, 
as  the  public  well  knew,  was  the  richest  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment in  the  world,  enjoying  as  it  did  revenues  little  short  of 
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four  millions  sterling  per  annum.  We  need  hardly  add  that 
the  motion  was  lost.  *'  Disastrous"  certainly  the  session  might 
be  called  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Nor  did  the  catalogue  of  "  heavy  blows,"  and  great  "  dis- 
couragements" stop  here.  Steps  have  been  taken  for  destroy- 
ing many  of  the  well-paid  sinecures  connected  with  the  cathe- 
dral establishments.  The  drones  are  to  be  expelled  from  the 
hive  at  last.  The  fat  canons  are  to  be  handed  out  from  their 
stalls,  and  the  large  incomes  upon  which  they  reposed  in  peace 
are  to  be  dealt  out  amongst  the  poorer  orders  of  the  working 
clergy.  This  measure  was  recommended  by  the  ecclesiastical 
commission  ;  and  yet,  when  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
came  to  give  it  his  support,  he  was  charged  even  by  some  of  his 
own  suffragan  bishops  with  having  violated  his  episcopal  oath. 
They  called  himin  round  terms  a  perjurer,  just  as  Dr.  Phil- 
pots  calls  every  Roman  Catholic  member  of  parliament  a  per- 
jurer who  votes  in  favour  of  any  measure  calculated  to  act  as 
a  "  discouragement"  to  the  Church  established  by  law.  We 
must  refer  to  the  archbishop's  defence  against  this  accusation. 
It  is  a  complete  justification  of  the  construction  which  we  give 
to  the  oath  imposed  upon  us  by  the  emancipation  law.  His 
grace  argued — and  most  correctly — that  all  oaths  taken  by 
legislators  are  taken  with  a  necessarily  implied  reservation  of 
the  higher  duties  which  they  owe  to  the  country ;  and  that 
when  in  such  oaths  reference  is  made  to  laws  already  enacted, 
the  obligation  to  respect  those  laws  does  not  prevent  the  juror 
from  consulting  in  parliament,  with  a  view  to  amend  or  alter 
them,  and  to  substitute  for  them  others  which  he  may  deem 
more  advisable  under  any  new  circumstances  that  may  arise. 
When  Dr.  Philpots  charges  Mr.  O'Connell  again  with  per- 
jury, the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  will  have  only  to  refer 
his  right  reverence  to  the  speech  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury upon  this  occasion.  A  session  which  has  taken  this 
favourite  resource  of  crimination  out  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's 
mouth,  may  be  by  him  well  termed  most  "  disastrous." 

His  right  reverence  has  had  something  still  more  painful  to 
endure,  to  which  we  have  not  yet  alluded.  On  the  26th  of 
May  last,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  presented  to  the  house  of 
Lords  a  petition,  signed  by  thirty  clergymen  and  thirty  lay- 
men, complaining  of  certain  parts  of  the  articles  of  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  Liturgy,  which  it 
required  to  be  altered.  His  grace  stated  in  substai)ce,  that  he 
agreed  in  the  views  set  forth  in  that  document ;  but  that,  al- 
though he  presented  it,  *'he  could  not  recommend  to  any 
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branch  of  the  legislature  interference  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  except  as  to  temporalities  alone ;  for  he  felt  that  it 
was  not  well  qualified  nor  disposed  to  touch  upon  subjects  of 
a  spiritual  nature  (hear,  hear).  The  legislature  had  indeed 
the  sole  power  and  right  to  make  such  alterations  as  might  be 
called  for,  or  to  say  that  they  were  not  needed :  but  neither 
the  House  of  Lords,  nor  that  of  the  Commons,  was  well  qua- 
lified to  perform  those  functions."  Here  is  truly  a  perplexing 
case.  An  evil  exists,  and  is  complained  of — one,too,  of  a  most 
serious  nature — affecting  the  very  vitals  of  religion — weighing 
most  grievously  upon  the  consciences  of  many  men,  lay  and 
ecclesiastical ;  and  the  only  tribunal  possessing  power  to  re- 
medy that  evil,  is  not  qualified  to  exercise  that  power  I 

Let  us  go  a  little  further  into  this  matter.  The  most  reve- 
rend  prelate  proceeded  to  say,  as  well  he  might,  "  that  this  was 
an  anomalous  state  of  things,  and  that  it  was  unsafe  for  any  com- 
munity— for  the  Church  especially — to  be  without  a  legislative 
government;"  and  he  then  referred  to  a  plan  which  he  had 
formerly  proposed,  for  **  handing  over  the  question  to  a  body 
exclusively  appointed  to  consider  it,  with  the  same  power  to 
make  alterations,  as  the  legislature  now  enjoyed."  In  conclu- 
sion, his  grace  asked,  with  much  reason,  "  whether,  in  the  alte- 
rations made  by  the  first  reformers,  they  intended  that  their 
amendments  should  never  be  changed — whether  they  were  to 
be  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians,  unalterable — 
and  whether  it  was  their  intention  that  the  door  should  be 
locked,  and  the  key  buried  and  lost  for  ever  ?"  We  confess 
we  should  like  to  see  this  question  answered,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  curiosity.  And  moreover,  we  should  be  very  glad  to 
hear  his  grace  point  out  the  authority  competent  to  appoint 
the  "booy"  in  question.  If  that  authority  be,  as  it  must  be, 
Parliament,  then  we  should  further  like  to  know  by  what 
process  a  legislature,  not  itself  possessed  of  spiritual  power, 
could  bestow  that  power  upon  any  person  or  persons  whom- 
soever ;  for  we  presume  that  in  matters  entirely  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  as  the  articles  and  the  liturgy  of  the  Anglican  Church 
arc  supposed  to  be,  no  change  could  be  effectual  which  did  not 
originate  in  a  competent  spiritual  tribunal. 

The  name  of  one  clergyman,  Mr.  Wodehouse,  a  prebendary 
of  Norwich,  was  mentioned,  as  a  person  resolved  to  give  up  his 
preferment  unless  some  such  alterations  as  those  required  were 
made  under  the  sanction  of  some  duly  authorised  power.  Tlje 
alterations  demanded  were,  that  "  the  letter  of  the  prayer-book 
and  the  subscription  ta  the  articles  should  be  rendered  more 
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consistent  with  the  practice  of  the  clergy  and  the  acknowledged 
meaning  of  the  Church."  Hence  it  must  be  inferred,  that  the 
petitioners  in  this  case,  of  whom  thirty  were  clergymen,  deviated 
in  practice  from  the  articles  of  faith  to  which  tliey  had  pledged 
their  consciences  by  their  signatures ;  and  further,  that  the 
Church  itself  did  not,  in  their  opinion,  mean  to  impose  upon 
its  members  the  faith  which  is  described  in  its  own  articles. 
This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is — to  borrow  the  language  of  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin — rathbr  an  "anomalous  state  of  tilings." 
The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  expressed  an  opinion,  that  the 
best  way  for  remedying  it  would  be,  to  pass  a  law,  not  for  al- 
tering the  prayer-book  and  articles  to  suit  the  consciences  of 
particular  clergymen,  but  for  "making  the  practice  of  those 
persons  more  consistent  with  the  prayer-book  and  the  articles." 
Here,  then,  we  come  to  an  inquisition — to  an  inquisition  to 
be  established  by  parliament  ,•  that  is  to  say,  to  a  tribunal  ex- 
ercising spiritual  power  of  the  most  tyrannical  nature,  over 
the  consciences  of  individuals ;  the  said  tribunal  being  of  itself 
a  pure  lay  body;  parliament  possessing  no  means  within  its 
reach  of  giving  to  others  spiritual  energies  which  it  does  not 
itself  possess. 

The  bishop  of  Norwich  confessed  very  plainly  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  "  the  difficulties  with  respect  to  an  alteration  of 
the  liturgy,  and  perhaps  of  the  articles^  were  apparently  insu- 
perable !"  A  very  consoling  doctrine,  truly,  for  Mr,  Wode- 
house,  who  must  have,  in  consequence,  at  once  resigned  his 
stall,  had  it  not  been  for  the  right  reverend  prelate's  further 
explanations,  which  certainly  are  indulgent  enough  to  meet 
any  cause  of  conscience  whatever,  at  least  with  respect  to  the 
articles.  He  substantially  admitted  that  it  was  not  at  all  an 
uncommon  occurrence  for  a  clergyman  signing  the  articles 
thus  "  to  confess  with  his  lips  what  he  did  not  confess  with  his 
heart ;"  but  he  did  not  wish  this  to  go  abroad,  as  "  it  would 
be  giving  their  enemies  an  advantage  ground,  of  which  they 
would  readily  avail  themselves."  '*  If  the  subscription,"  he 
added,  however,  "  were  understood  in  the  literal  and  most 
stringent  way,  there  were  difficulties  which  weighed  heavily 
upon  scupulous  consciences,  and  by  removing  those  difficulties 
they  might  leave  the  way  open  only  for  consciences  that  had 
no  scruples,  to  enter  the  Church  for  objects  which  referred  only 
to  the  secular  views  as  to  profits  which  they  might  entertain." 
Here,  therefore,  is  a  precious  dilemma.  The  difficulties  as  to 
the  subscription  are  confessedly  very  painful  to  scrupulous 
minds  J  but  they  cannot  be  removed,  because,  if  they  were,  the 
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road  to  the  wealth  of  the  Church  would  be  at  once  laid  o])eii 
to  every  {jerson  who  might  choose  to  enter  it,  merely  lor  the 
sake  of  the  money  he  might  make. 

The  right  reverend  bishop,  however,  very  ingeniously  tries 
to  escape  both  horns  of  this  dilemma.  *'  The  Church,"  he 
says,  has  a  sort  of  elastfcilt/,  which  allows  and  graduates  the 
differences  that  exist. 

"  Those  who  accomplished  die  Refarmatiun  were  placed  iu  very 
difllcult  circumstances — they  had  to  satisfy  a  body  that  included  per- 
sons of  very  diObrent  feelings.  The  articles  of  the  Church,  therefore, 
were  framed  on  a  reference  to  the  opinions  of  a  very  wide  body,  thai 
diflered  on  many  points.  There  was  a  sanction  for  this  opinion  in 
the  speech  of  a  noble  lord,  a  distinguished  statesman,  with  which 
their  lordships  were  familiar,  who  had  said  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  a  Calvinist  creed,  and  an  Arminian  clerg)'.  And  there  were 
those  who  would  infer  from  the  same  evidence,  that  to  Arminians  the 
creed  was  sufficiently  satisfactory,  and  that  it  allowed  the  admission  of 
n  Calvinistic  clergy.  In  fact,  the  Church  was  so  constituted,  that  it 
was  calculated  for  all  who  agreed  in  the  broad  distinguishing  features, 
and  in  the  salutary  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church.  This  being 
taken  for  granted,  what  ought  they  to  do  P  He  would  recommend 
that  they  should  honestly  and  boldly  meet  the  difficulties,  not  only 
because  the  Church  was  founded  upon  liberty  of  conscience  and  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  but  because  it  gave  the  greatest — he  would 
not  say  latitude — but  privilege  of  private  judgment.  Therefore,  in 
extending  the  subscription,  he  was  persuaded  that  they  would  bo 
granting  a  boon  and  a  benefit  to  many  scrupulous  and  tender  con- 
sciences that  were  amongst  the  brightest  ornamcnts^of  the  establish- 
ment." 

So  that  thus,  in  fact,  the  bishop  of  Norwich  throws  wide 
open  to  erery  specie*  of  conscience,  whether  scrupulous  or 
unscrupulous,  the  gates  of  the  Church  ; — an  evil  which  he  had 
just  deplored — an  evil  against  which  he  had  just  proposed  to 
provide  a  remedy;  and  which,  in  fact,  his  remedy  wouhl  not 
only  tend  to  increase,  but  to  sanction  with  all  the  authority 
which  he  could  bring  to  bear  on  the  subject  !  His  right  reve- 
rence adds,  very  candidly,  that  "It  never  was  pretended  that 
the  clergy  agreed  in  every  part  and  every  iota  of  that  to  which 
they  subscribed  at  their  ordination  I"  This  frank  exposure  of 
the  state  of  "  the  Church"  brought  up  the  bishop  of  London^ 
who  said  that — 

*'  ilc  would  not  have  entered  into  the  discussion  of  it  were  it  not  for 
tbp  observations  which  had  escaped  from  the  right  rev.  prelate  in  the 
heat  of  debate,  and  because,  doubtless,  he  was  unaccustomed  to  ad- 
dress them,  which  were  little  less  than  a  libtl  on  the  Church  (hear* 
hear}.     lie  bad  heard  the  right  rev.  prelate  say  that  the  Church  was 
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founded  upon  liberty  of  conscience.     It  was  practically  the  fact  that 
the  Protestant  Church  permitted  as  great  a  degree  of  liberty  of  con- 
science as  was  consistent  with  the  interests  of  religion ;  but  he  had 
always  understood  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  founded  on  truth  ; 
that  the  Church  was  the  authorised  interpreter  of  the  words  of  truth, 
and  that  she  would  desert  her  di^ty  if  she  did  not  lay  down,  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  the  great  truths  which  were  extracted  from  the  Bible 
(hear,  hear).     The  question  of  subscription  to  the  articles  was  very 
different.     It  was  not  required  from  all  members  of  the  Church,  but 
only  from  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  as  a  security  against  a  greater 
evil,  the  constant  change  and  fluctuation  of  doctrines  by  men  not  tied 
down  by  any  precise  articles  (hear).     What  was  the  expansion  that 
was  required  ?  It  was  this— that  when  a  clergyman  declared  ex  animo, 
he  should  be  understood  as  declaring  only  in  what  sense  he  pleased. 
This  was  expansion  with  a  vengeance — an  expansion  which  did  not 
partake  of  that  prudent  elasticity  which  though  always  ready  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  peculiarities  of  om*  infirm  and  imperfect 
nature,  would  never  stretch  beyond  the  line  of  truth,  nor  sacrifice 
that  which  was  just  and  true  to  meet  the  maudlin  scruples  of  any  con- 
science whatever  (hear,  hear).   He,  for  one,  should  think  he  was  eat- 
ing the  bread  of  the  Church  unworthily  if  he  were  to  subscribe  any 
articles  which   he   did  not  implicitly   believe.     If  the  articles  were 
not  scriptural — if  they  were  calculated  to  do  more  mischief  than  good, 
let  them  be  abandoned ;  but  do  not  interfere  with  the  terras  of  sub- 
scription ;  do  not,  for  the  sake  of  the  tender  consciences  and  nice 
scruples  of  some,  adopt  a  mode  of  subscription  which  would  leave  the 
door  open  to  the  most  unscrupulous  (hear,  hear,  hear).     He  con- 
fessed he  did  not  see  anything  of  tlie  hardship  that  was  complained 
of  in  this  matter.     Prior  to  ordination,  was  not  every  man  so  conver- 
sant with  what  he  was  required  to  do,  that  when  he  came  to  do  it  he 
ought  to  do  so  with  a  clear  conscience,  or  else  not  to  do  it  at  all 
(hear)  ?  That  he  thought  was  a  complete  answer  to  the -application 
for  an  expansion  of  the  terms  of  subscription." 

What,  then,  we  ask,  is  Mr.  Wodehouse  to  do  ?  To  resign — 
or  not  to  resign — that  is  the  'Question.  **  You  are  not  at  all 
bound  to  resign,  says  the  Bisnop  of  Norwich,  for  although 
you  have  signed  articles  which  you  do  not  believe,  it  does  not 
signify.  Tliere  is  "  a  sort  of  elasticity  in  tlie  Church"  which 
permits  you  to  do  just  as  you  please  upon  this  subject.  Mr. 
Wodehouse  might  possibly  request  his  right  reverend  friend 
to  be  a  little  more  explicit  as  to  the  said  **  elasticity,"  for  the 
words  "  a  sort  of  elasticity,"  he,  a  scrupulous  man,  might  per- 
haps think  vague.  It  not  being  probable  that  the  bishop  could 
elucidate  this  peculiar  supposed  attribute  of  the  Anglican 
Church  any  further,  Mr.  Wodehouse  mi^ht  then  perchance 
seek  information  upon  it  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
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who  would  at  once  tell  him  in  no  measured  terms  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  IJishop  of  Norwich  was  sheer  heresy,  that  hvs 
elasticity  was  "expansion  with  a  vengeance,"  and  that  unless 
he  (Mr.  Wodehouse)  believed  sincerely  what  he  had  signed, 
he  "  was  eating  the  bread  of  the  Church  unworthily."  "  Bread 
of  the  Church  !"  Mr.  Wodehouse  might  exclaim — Does  your 
lordship  mean  the  sacrament — for  that  I  have  always  thought 
to  be  the  "  bread  of  the  Church."  "  Oh  dear  no" — the  good 
bishop  would  answer,  "  I  mean  the  thousands  per  annum  you 
put  in  your  pocket  for  doing  nothing."  A  precious  dialogue 
this  would  be  to  go  before  the  people  of  England.  The  de- 
bate that  is  before  them  is,  if  possible,  still  worse.  And  if  it  be 
said  that  the  petition  which  gave  rise  to  it,  was  signed  only 
by  thirty  clergymen,  the  answer  to  this  objection  is  given  by 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

"The  petition  contained  nothing  new;  there  was  nothing  that  did 
not  find  a  place  in  the  bill  of  1689  which  was  sanctioned  by  the 
crown  ;  the  plan  and  the  petition  were  almost  verbatim  et  literatim. 
The  monarch  of  that  day  proposed  this  plan,  because  he  conceived 
that  it  was  necessary  for  tlie  safety  of  the  Church  ;  and  archbishops 
and  bishops,  with  professors  of  high  degree,  and  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  in  numbers,  agreed  in  a  petition  which  was  similar  to  that 
which  the  most  reverend  prelate  had  thatevening  brought  before  them. 
How  came  that  measure  to  fall  ?  He  would  blush  to  give  the  details 
of  the  intrigues  by  which  it  was  quashed.  The  house  might  remem- 
ber them,  but,  out  of  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  ho 
would  not  mention  them." 

This  statement  was  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 

"  What  had  been  said  by  the  right  rev.  prelate  that  the  petition 
was  not  new,  was  correct ;  all  that  was  stated  in  the  petition  was  said 
by  Bishop  Hoadly  ;  it  was  said  less  perfectly  by  his  commentators  ; 
and  it  was  said  more  clumsily  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1772, 
although  the  arguments  then  used  went  further  than  the  present 
petition,  emanating,  as  it  did,  from  respectable  persons.  He  would 
neither  impugn  their  respectability  nor  their  sincerity,  though  he  took 
a  different  view  from  them,  and  thought  tliat  they  were  little  aware  of 
the  evils  which  would  arise  if  they  tampered  with  the  articles." 

We  may  take  the  liberty  to  ask,  en  passant^  how  it  would 
be  possible  for  a  spiritual  tribunal  to  be  established  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  whose  office  it  would  be  to  settle  all  disputed 
theological  questions,  seeing  that,  as  to  the  very  basis  upon 
which  that  Church  is  supposed  to  rest,  there  seems  to  be  even 
amongst  its  most  learned  dignitaries  no  settled  opinion?  The 
Bishop  of  Norwich  affirms  that  it  rests  ui)on  "  liberty  of  con- 
science and  the  right  of  private  judgment."    The  Bishop  of 
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London  declares  this  to  be  a  "  libel  on  the  Church  "  which  he 
says  is  founded  only  on  "  truth,"  although  it  permits,  not  an 
unrestrained  liberty  of  conscience,  but  just  as  much  as  ia  con- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  religion.  "What  is  truth?"  the 
one  bishop  might  ask.  "  You  will  find  it  in  the  Scriptures," 
the  other  would  reply.  "  But  suppose  we  differ  as  to  the  in- 
terpretation ?"  "  VVe  cannot  differ,  for  there  are  the  Articles 
to  decide  between  us."  "  I  have  signed  the  articles,  but  I  do 
not  believe  in  them."  "  Then  all  I  can  say  is  that  you  eat 
the  bread  of  the  Church  unworthily."  "  Well— but  this  does 
not  decide  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  my  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  you  admit  that  I  have  a  right  to  "  liberty 
of  conscience."  "You  may  have  aright  to  liberty  of  con- 
science, but  you  have  no  right  to  be  a  bishop."  "  That  is  a 
question  which  you  have  no  better  authority  than  I  have  to 
decide."  "  True — it  must  be  decided  by  a  competent  tribu- 
nal.'^  "No  such  tribunal  exists."  "Let  us  create  it." 
"  How  ?"  "  By  act  of  parliament."  "  But  parliament  cannot 
confer  spiritual  authority,  and  without  that,  your  tribunal,  if 
created,  must  after  all  be  only  a  lay  jurisdiction,  to  which  I 
need  not  and  would  not  submit  my  liberty  of  conscience." 

There  is  hardly  any  error  in  reasoning,  which  is  not  inclu- 
ded in  the  dialogue  here  supposed  to  have  passed  between  the 
two  bishops,  a  dialogue  founded  on  what  they  are  reported  to 
have  said  in  the  house  of  lords.  In  the  report,  no  material 
mistake  can  have  occurred,  because  the  words  imputed  to 
them  ^perfectly  express  the  principles  each  laid  down  as  the 
foundation  of  his  faith.  There  is  the  petitio  principii,  and 
not  one,but  several  vicious  circles  on  both  sides  ;  and  it  is  very 
plainly  confessed  that  the  Anglican  Church  is,  and  has  been 
for  near  a  century,  without  any  form  of  legislative  govern- 
ment, and,  what  is  still  more  perplexing,  without  any  practic- 
able means  for  obtaining  one.  It  is  moreover  acknowledged, 
that  within  the  bosom  of  the  said  Church  are  many  clergymen 
who  do  not  believe  in  what  they  have  sworn  they  do  believe, 
whose  practice  is  inconsistent  with  her  formularies,  who  are 
declared  therefore  to  be  "  eating  the  bread  of  the  Church  un- 
worthily," and  yet  whom  there  is  no  authority  to  exclude  from 
the  temporalities  which  they  enjoy  !  Had  not  the  bishop  of 
Exeter  good  reason  to  declare,  that  the  late  session  was  in- 
deed a  most  "disastrous"  one? 

There  was  one  other  **  disaster**  which  we  must  not  forget 
to  record, — the  grant  to  Maynooth.  Tlie  exertions  made 
by  the  Protestant  clergy  throughout  England  and  Ireland 
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during  the  lost  two  or  three  yearS)  to  prevent  this  grant  from 
being  renewed,  have  been  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
bigotry.  We  shall  quote  only  a  single  resolution,  that  of  the 
Lancaster  Protestant  Association,  upon  this  subject.  It  speaks 
the  opinions  of  all  the  assemblies  which  have  met  upon  the 
(piestion;  it  is  in  such  perfect  harmony  with  the  sentiments  of 
Dr.  Philpots,  that  we  should  feel  no  difliculty  in  believing  it 
to  have  been  penned  by  his  right  reverence : 

"That,  therefore,  the  support  now  given  by  a  Protesfant  govern* 
mont  to  popery,  in  the  colonies  and  elsewhere,  but  especially  to  the 
Popish  Collego  of  Maynooth,  in  Ireland,  by  grants  from  the  public 
treasury,  is,  in  our  judgment,  highly  offensive  to  Almighty  God,  and 
euiinuntly  dangerous  to  the  country,  and  therefore  it  is  the  boundcn 
duty  of  every  Christian  Englishman  to  petition  for  the  discontinuance 
thereof." 

Well, — petitions  were  poured  in  abundantly  against  the  said 
grant  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  on  the  twenty-third 
of  June  a  motion  was  made,  that  the  said  grant  be  discon- 
tinued after  the  present  year.  Mr.  Plumptre  introduced  the 
subject,  and  was  supported  by  Colonel  Perceval  and  others ; 
and  out  of  a  house  ol  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  members, 
forty-two  divided  in  its  favour  !  Ah  I  that  little  mouse  born 
of  a  big  mountain,  what  a  mortifying  lesson  it  often  nftbrds 
to  the  niriouB  fanatics  of  our  day  !  Oh  truly  *'  disastrous" 
session,  my  lord  bishop  of  Exeter  I 

There  is  one  other  remark  in  his  lordship's  protest,  to  which 
we  arc  willing  to  subscribe  to  a  certain  extent.  He  observes 
that  since  the  passing  of  the  act  for  the  reform  of  the  com- 
mons-house ot  parliament,  the  house  of  lords  has  been  prac- 
tically  deprived  of  what  was  wont  to  be  deemed  its  constituti- 
onal share  of  control  over  the  executive  power  of  the  crown  ;" 
but  that  nevertheless,  it  was  "  enabled,  till  the  present  d'mas' 
trous  session^  to  retain  and  assert  its  legislative  independence ; 
and  by  the  wise  and  efficient  exercise  otits  highest  duty,  in  the 
correction  or  rejection  of  bad  bills,  hadoontmued  to  earn  and 
enjoy  the  grateful  veneration  of  the  English  people.  That 
lofty  position  it  has,  in  this  instance  (of  the  Irish  municipal 
bill,)  voluntarily  surrendered ;  and  has  thus,  by  its  own  act, 
gone  far  towards  realizing  the  prophetic  declaration  of  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  that  the  constitution  of  England  could 
only  be  destroyed,  by  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legis- 
Uture  losing  its  constitutional  weight,  and  submitting  to  the 
domination  of  the  other  two." 

We  agree  with  the  bishop  of  Exeter  in  thmking,  that  the 
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house  of  lords  has  recently  lost  much  of  the  control  which  it 
formerly  possessed  over  the  executive  power  of  the  crown,  in 
consequence  of  the  reform  act ;  because  that  act  took  away 
from  them  the  power  which  they  had  very  amply  exercisedi, 
of  nominating  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, the  very  evil  of  which  the  people  most  justly  complained. 
We  agree  moreover  with  the  right  reverend  prelate  in  opinion 
that  the  upper  house  has  "  voluntarily  surrendered"  the  lofty 
position  which  it  might  nevertheless  have  held  in  the  constitu- 
tional system,  but  that  such  "  position"  it  has  lost  by  con- 
fining its  exertions  to  the  mere  rejection  of  bills  sent  up  by  the 
other  house  ;  often  without  the  slightest  examination  ;  often  in 
pursuance  of  a  vindictive  desire  to  set  itself  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  as  expressed  through  the  lower  house 
of  parliament;  often  from  an  unrelenting  hostility  to  Ireland, 
and  a  fanatical  hatred  of  the  religion  that  prevails  here. 

Look  for  instance  at  what  has  occurred  during  this  very 
last  session  of  parliament.  The  house  of  lords  scarcely  trans- 
acted  any  business  at  all  before  Easter.  Lord  Brougham 
retired  to  the  French  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  was  not  well.  The  absence  of  these  two  noble 
lords  was  made  the  ground  upon  which  the  legislatorial  func- 
tions of  that  house  were  suspended  for  nearly  four  months. 
Nothing  like  business  commenced  there  until  after  Whitsun- 
tide, and  then  came  the  excuse,  (one  which  was  very  freely  used 
in  several  preceding  sessions  also),  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
time  for  considering  the  bills  which  came  up  from  the  house 
of  commons,  and  in  consequence,  several  measures  of  great 
importance  have  been  thrown  out,  as  the  expression  now  is, 
"  wholesale." 

The  natural  result  of  this  system  must  be  to  lower  in  the  scale 
of  the  constitution,  the  proper  power  of  the  house  of  lords. 
That  power  it  can  only  maintain  by  keeping  itself  in  action 
during  the  period  for  which  it  is  summoned  by  Her  Majesty's 
writ,  to  consult  upon  high  and  important  matters  connected 
with  the  interests  of  the  empire.  But  it  virtually  disobeys 
the  writ,  and  abdicates  its  functions  during  the  greater  portion 
of  the  session :  and  when  at  length  it  does  assemble  to  do  busi- 
ness, there  is  not  time  for  deliberation  ;  and  two  law  lords,  and 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  absolutely  exercise  the  whole  power 
of  the  house.  The  remainder  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
peers,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  absolutely  go  for  nothing, 
and  make  themselves  of  no  worth  whatever  beyond  their  mere 
votes  when  present,  and  their  proxies  when  absent. 
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There  is  no  man  of  common  discernment,  who  does  not  see 
that  the  house  of  lords  is  certainly  retiring  from  the  ground  it 
once  held,  and  ought  still  to  hold  in  the  constitution.  Its 
complete  inertness  during  a  great  part  of  tlie  period,  when  it 
sliould  be  industriously  occupied  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  which  it  shares  with  tne  commons,  makes  the  people 
almost  forget  it  is  in  existence.  And  when  they  see,  that  just 
for  a  month  or  so  towards  the  end  of  the  session,  the  lords 
chiefly  meet,  rather  for  the  purpose  of  impeding  than  for- 
warding the  business  of  the  country,  they  cease  to  respect 
opinions  delivered  without  much  reflection,  opinions  too,  that 
shew  no  progress  of  intellectual  power  or  information,  but 
springing  from  principles  altogether  behind  the  spirit  of  the 
age. 

Some  of  the  peers  themselves  see  very  clearly  this  state  of 
things,  and  complain  of  being  made  *'  waiters  on  the  resolves 
of  my  lords  Lyndlmrst  and  Brougham."  There  are  a  few  more- 
over who  feel  themselves  not  a  little  hurt  by  being  obliged  in 
all  things  to  submit  to  '*  the  duke."  It  is  '*  the  duke,"  always 
"the  duke."  What  does  *' the  duke  think  of  it?"  If  you 
ask  a  noble  lord  on  the  opposition  benches,  to  undertake  any 
measure  private  or  public,  his  invariable  answer  is,  "  I  must 
see  the  duke  fii-st,"  as  if  the  house  were  not  the  house  of 
peers,  but  of  one  peer,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  or  rather  a 
chancery  of  the  duchy  of  Wellington,  much  after  the  fashion 
of  that  belonging  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  To  look  at  its 
register  of  votes,  we  should  say  that  it  is  an  assembly  of  non- 
contents,  a  mere  negation  in  our  constitution — doing  a  great 
deal  of  harm,  and  very  little  good.  It  was  a  keen  and  just 
remark  of  Mr.  Shell,  alluding  to  the  majority  of  three  by 
which  the  grant  of  j£30,000  for  general  education  purposes  in 
the  session  of  1839  was  carried,  and  the  majority  of  one  hun- 
dred in  the  House  of  Lords  by  which  they  sought,  but  sought 
in  vain,  to  divert  that  grant  to  an  exclusive  system  of  educa- 
tion under  the  control  of  "  the  Church,"  that  it  was  now  an 
established  rule  that  three  voices  in  the  commons  were  more 
than  equivalent  to  one  hundred  in  the  lords.  The  fact  is  so. 
The  lords  have,  by  their  own  capricious,  inconsiderate,  and 
vindictive  proceedings  lost  much  of  their  fair  proportion  of 
constitutional  power,  and  almost  all  their  ancient  moral  influ- 
ence over  the  opinions  of  the  people.  The  "  grateful  venera- 
tion," of  which  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  speaks,  no  longer  exists. 

Let  us  now  review  the  observations  and  facts  which  occupy 
the  preceding  pages  of  this  article,  and  sec  how  parties  actu- 
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ally  stand  in  Church  and  state.  Within  the  establishment  it- 
self the  picture  is  exhibited  of  a  clergy  liviuf^  upon  the  tem- 
poralities of  an  institution,  to  whose  articles  of  faith  they  have 
all  necessarily  subscribed,  but  from  which  numbers  of  them 
dissent.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  this  is  a  most  serious 
evil,  demanding  immediate  redress;  but  that  there  is  no 
spiritual  authority  existing  competent  to  afford  that  redress, 
and  it  is  evident  that  no  such  spiritual  authority  can  be  created, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  supreme  spiritual  source,  connected 
with  that  Church,  from  which  such  authority  can  emanate. 

If  the  old  convocation  could  be  revived,  which  nobody  seems 
to  desire,  it  could  possess  no  authority  of  that  nature?  And 
even  if  it  could  be  invested  with  the  character  of  a  spiritual 
assembly,  how  is  it  possible  that  binding  laws  could  be  enacted 
by  men  who  do  not  agree  amongst  themselves  as  to  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  such  authority  could  be  erected  ?  No  law 
could  proceed  from  such  a  body  which  bishops,  clergy  and 
laity  might  not  afterwards  violate,  or  construe  as  they  wished, 
by  reason  of  that  privilege  of  private  judgment,  which  pri- 
vilege is  itself  the  parent  of  the  Church.  It  seems  to  us  there- 
fore impossible,  that  an  institution  situated  as  the  Anglican 
Church  is  at  this  moment,  confessedly  without  a  legislative 
government,  without  the  power  of  creating  one,  and  in  conse- 
quence agitated  by  dissensions  between  dignitary  and  digni- 
tary— between  bishops  and  their  clergj' — between  the  clergy 
and  great  bodies  of  the  laity  —  can  long  survive  against  the 
liourly  increasing  intelligence  of  an  age  which  must  cease  to 
permit  the  continuance  of  an  Anomaly  running  counter  in 
every  part  of  it  to  the  common-sense  of  mankind,  and  yet  ap- 
propriating to  itself  a  revenue  of  four  millions  a  year  ! 

As  to  the  condition  of  "parties"  in  the  world  of  politics,  it 
seems,  we  think,  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  the  course 
pursued  by  the  opposition,  during  the  late  session,  has  fatally 
injured  themselves,  and  greatly  strengthened  the  power  of  the 
existing  government.  The  many  motions  devised  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  "  obstruction"  have  been  clearly  seen  through  by 
the  thinking  portion  of  the  community,  and  have  been  by 
ihem  most  justly  disapproved.  The  history  of  those  motions, 
moreover,  bears  upon  every  page  of  it  the  disgusting  features 
of  gross  exaggeration  and  falsehood,  and  what  is  still  more 
irredeemable,  the  downcast  aspect  of  entire  failure. 

That  history  has  further  disclosed  the  variety  of  mutinous 
subalterns  on  the  opposition  benches — the  fanatics  led  by  Mr. 
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Plumptre  and  Colonel  Percival,  the  ultra-churchmen  under 
the  standard  of  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  the  haters  of  Ireland  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Stanley,  and  the  seekers  of  subordinate 
place,  who  veer  about  with  every  wind,  and  the  aspirants  to 
high  place,  who  clinj^  desperately  to  Sir  Robert  Veei.  Upon 
any  motion  to  the  prejudice  of  the  political  influence  exercised 
by  Ireland,  all  these  would  undoubtedly  agree,  as  they  did  in 
the  instance  of  Lord  Stanley's  registration  bill.  But  place 
Lord  Stanley  or  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  head  of  a  new  cabinet, 
it  would  become  at  once  apparent  that  the  registration  majo- 
rity would  speedily  disband  themselves,  because  the  aspirants 
to  subordinate  places  never  could  be  endured  in  Irelanfl,  even 
if  those  of  a  higher  character  could  possibly  constitute  an 
united  government. 

As  to  the  party  which  supports  Lord  Melbourne,  it  must 
also  be  admitted  to  be  variously  composed.  But  although  the 
differences  existing  amongst  them  are  warmly  expressed  upon 
some  occasions,  and  complaint  is  made  that  ministers  da  not 
attempt  more  than  they  have  yet  effected  for  the  promotion  of 
the  liberal  cause,  still  we  are  nappy  to  observe  that  a  spirit  of 
forbearance  has  lately  prevailed  amongst  the  reformers,  which 
teaches  them  to  wait  more  patiently  for  the  progress  of  events. 

For  ourselves,  wedded  as  we  confess  we  are  to  the  cause 
of  our  own  beloved  land,  we  shall  never  despair  of  her  fortunes, 
80  long  as  we  possess  an  executive  constructed  upon,  and  sin- 
cerely carrying  out,  the  principles  of  government  first  laid 
down,  and,  amidst  a  host  of  difficulties,  formed  into  a  solid 
system  by  the  united  and  indomitable  energies  of  Lords  Xor- 
manbyand  Morpeth,  and  the  ever-to-be-lamented  Drummond. 
In  Lord  Ebrington,  Lord  Morpeth,  and  Mr.  Norman  Mac- 
donald,  we  have  still  everything  which  the  circumstances  of 
the.  time  require.  Their  fidelity  to  the  good  cause  cannot  be 
suspected,  and  the  acts  of  our  lord-lieutenant  have  been  hitherto 
beyond  all  possibility  of  reproach. 

Let  us  be  but  true  to  each  other,  and  attend  to  the  registries, 
and  vain  will  bo  opposition  or  *'  obstruction"  to  any  really 
useful  measure  upon  which  we  set  our  hearts.  With  a  tempe- 
rate (thanks  to  Father  Mathew),  virtuous,  industrious,  prudent, 
thriving,  able-bodied,  able-minded,  well  instructed,  courageous 
population  at  our  backs,  let  us  proceed  in  a  steady,  constitu- 
tional career,  until  we  establish  the  "  Emerald  Isle"  upon  a 
pedestal  of  national  greatness,  equal  to  that  of  any  other  state 
in  Europe,  and  from  which  not  all  the  Stanleys,  and  Peels, 
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and  Philpots  in  England  can  force  it, — conspire,  and  scheme, 
and  attempt  to  legislate,  and  harangue,  and  "  protest"  against 
it  as  they  may. 

We  have  by  our  own  fearless  well-directed  energies  won 
emancipation — we  have  chained  down  to  earth  the  old  orange 
oppressor — we  have  swept  away  half  the  spurious  prelacy  by 
which  our  sacred  soil  was  contaminated — we  have  shut  up 
many  of  the  stone  and  mortar  things  they  called  "  churches 
by  law  established" — we  have  ensured,  by  vast  numbers  of 
public  schools,  the  revival  of  that  general  learning  for  which 
the  Irish  were  in  former  days  distinguished  throughout  the 
world — we  have  rendered  impracticable  amongst  us  the  domi- 
nation of  a  hostile  local  government — we  have  abolished  "  the 
fastnesses  against  the  Irishry,"  and  shall  soon  have  in  their 
places  "fastnesses"  of  our  own  which  will  bid  defiance  to 
every  enemy  of  the  said  "Irishry,"  foreign  or  domestic — we 
have  sent  Stanley  and  his  "  registration"  myrmidons  to  wreak 
the  vengeance  they  proclaimed  against  us,  upon  grouse 
and  woodcocks;  and  as  we  thus  "grow  in  our  growth,  and 
strengthen  in  our  strength,"  we  shall  make  the  welkin  ring  with 
our  merriment,  at  the  ludicrous  spectacle  which  every  poor 
"  thimble-rigger"  must  exhibit,  when  he  may  again  venture  to 
deal  in  his  "  knavish  tricks"  against  the  liberties  of  Ireland. 
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Art.  I. —  Transactions  of  (he  Meteorological  Societv.  Insti- 
tuted in  the  year  18-23.  Vol.  1,  Svo.pp.  '255.  London,  1839. 
IT  is  a  striking;  fact  in  ihc  history  of  our  species,  that  their 
earliest  studies  were  the  skies.  Arcturus,  the  Pleiades, 
Orion,  and  the  "  Crooke<l  Serpent,"  were  spectacles  familiar 
to  men,  and  which  they  converted  to  practical  use,  in  ages 
when  they  appear  scarcely  to  have  known  how  to  distinguish 
one  stratum  of  earth,  or  even  one  blade  of  grass,  from  another. 
The  heaven- ward  gaze  which  bespeaks  their  origin  and  their 
destiny,  rendered  them  indifferent  to  subordinate  objects,  until 
their  curiosity  having  beconie  satiated  with  the  stai-s,  they 
bent  their  eyes  to  the  spot  which  was  assigned  to  them  for 
their  tem|W)rary  habitation. 

What  new  wonders,  what  inscrutable  mysteries,  then  began 
to  exercise  and  confound  their  intellectual  faculties  !  They 
discovered  here  accumulations  of  matter  of  various  descriptions, 
moulded,  (as  they  have  by  incessant  research  eventually 
learned,)  into  a  sphere,  placed  at  a  certain  distance  from  an 
infinitely  larger  spnere  invested  in  light,  around  which,  while 
turning  on  an  axis  of  its  own,  it  advances  in  an  orbit,  not  a 
circle,  and  yet  is  unerring  in  its  return  to  the  point  from  which 
it  had  set  out.  They  beheld  it  faithfully  attended  in  its  journey 
by  anotlter,  and  a  minor,  sphere,  of  whose  coui*se  it  is  itself 
the  centre;  and  then,  gradually  extending  their  inquiries,  they 
found  that  the  world  in  which  they  dwell,  is  but  one  of  several 
globes,  some  with,  some  without,  retinues  of  satellites,  all  in 
motion  round  the  same  great  source  of  that  luminous  element 
so  essential  to  their  common  existence. 

But  the  mind  of  man  did  not  rest  here.     He  pursued  his 
career  of  inquiry  until,  by  the  ai<l  of  the  telesco|K*,  he  caught 
glimpses  of  myriads  of  spheres  before  unseen, — spheres  which 
VOL.  IX.— NO.  xvni.  u 
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though  apparently  fixed,  by  science  are  judged  to  be  in  motion, 
forming  with  those  that  are  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  and 
with  countless  hosts  of  others  hidden  even  from  the  telescope  in 
the  heights  of  space,  a  sublime  procession  around  the  uncreated 
focus  of  all  the  spheres — the  throne  of  the  Omnipotent. 

The  logic  that  detains  us  within  notions  only  of  those  things 
which  we  can  actually  see  or  touch,  ought  to  have  long  since 
become  obsolete.  We  should  look  out  of  our  ark  betimes,  and 
contemplate  its  progress  upon  the  ocean  of  the  universe.  The 
relation  in  which  our  globe  is  placed  with  reference  to  the  sun 
and  moon,  gives  us  habits  which,  though  useful  for  many  pur- 
poses, tend  nevertheless  to  limit  the  range  of  our  ideas.  Those 
habits  render  us  conversant  with  enumerations  of  hours,  and 
days,  and  months,  and  years,  and  centuries ;  whereas,  if  we 
could  but  grasp  within  our  view  the  magnificent  scheme  of 
creation,  of  which  our  system  constitutes  so  small  a  part,  we 
should  know  that  time  is  but  a  local  phrase,  and  that  in  truth, 
man  is  living  and  moving  not  in  time,  but  eternity. 

Then  come  the  questions,  how,  and  why,  he  happens  to  be 
here? — What  is  he? — When  came  he  hither?  How  long  is 
he  to  remain  here?  Whither  is  he  to  go,  if '  he  does  not 
altogether  perish  on  this  earth?  Examining  his  own  structure, 
he  finds  it  most  elaborately  wrought  in  every  part ;  each  part, 
each  particular  sinew,  vein,  limb,  organ,  adapted  with  won- 
drous accuracy  to  the  functions  which  it  has  to  perform, — some 
always  at  work,  independently  of  his  will — some  instantly  obe- 
dient to  his  order, — the  whole  a  fabric  incomparable  for  its 
beauty  and  perfection  to  any  other  animated  object  which  he 
beholds  on  this  earth. 

He  observes  that  all  things  around  him,  living,  or  not  living, 
are  subject  to  lavvs  of  perpetual  mutation.  The  insect  that 
creeps  to  day,  to-morrow  puts  on  wings  and  seeks  the  sky.  The 
tiny  seed  he  puts  into  the  ground,  in  due  season  sprouts  up 
into  a  stem,  yielding  a  hundred  other  seeds  of  the  same  species. 
The  green  summer  attire  of  the  elm  and  the  oak  becomes  sere 
in  the  autumn,  falls  at  their  feet,  and  turns  into  mould.  The 
spring  calls  forth  fresh  foliage  which  again  delights  his  eye, 
and  again  fades  and  mingles  with  the  soil  beneath.  Walking 
through  the  corn-field,  he  lights  upon  a  little  habitation,  care- 
fully hollowed  out  and  furnished  with  materials  conducive  to 
warmth ;  several  curiously  spotted  oval-shaped  objects  are 
there,  within  which  are  contained  the  elements  of  life,  and 
joy,  and  melody,  and  If  he  but  permit  them  to  remain  un- 
touched, he  may  speedily  watch  the  flight  of  the  creatures 
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within  tliem  to  **  Heaven's  gates,"  and  hear  them  make  the 
welkin  ring  with  their  song.  The  dew  or  the  rain  imbibed  by 
the  vine,  is  changed  into  a  delicious  nectar  ciieering  to  the  heart 
of  man.  The  same  elements  are  converted,  in  the  upas,  into  a 
liquor  that  instantly  destroys  him.  Myriads  of  animated  beings 
pass  under  his  observation,  some  predestined  to  live  a  century, 
others  to  enjoy  life  only  for  a  day  or  an  hour.  They  consume 
each  other,  or  losing  their  |X)wer  of  motion  decay  and  merge 
into  dust.  The  waters  of  the  river  and  the  ocean  expand  into 
vapour,  rise  and  float  in  the  firinament,  again  assume  their 
pristine  form,  and  descend  to  the  sources  whence  they  came. 
Man  obeys  the  same  law  of  change.  The  flesh  and  blood 
of  his  infancy  speedily  pass  away.  Those  of  his  youth  and 
maturity  follow  tlie  same  destiny,  and  those  he  happens  to 
possess  when  he  is  consigned  to  the  tomb,  become  the  food  of 
subterranean  races,  or  moulder  into  a  substance  which  yields 
the  green  grass  and  the  flower. 

But  amidst  all  these  transformations  there  is  one  element,  in 

which  he  |)erceives  no  injurious  change.     He  is  conscious  that 

whatever  becomes  of  the  silvered  hairs  of  his  head,  and  of  the 

palsied  hand,  the  stooping  frame,  and  the  eye  curtained  by  the 

cataract,  there  is  something  within  him  which  tells  of  all  the  past; 

which  looking  backward  to  a  point,  has  from  year  to  year  been 

still  expanding  in  its  forward  views,  and  growing  stronger  in  its 

natural  powers;  the  same  in  the  smile  of  the  infant,  improved 

in  the  meditation  of  the  sage, — the  same  in  the  vision  of  the 

night,  as  in  the  reality  of  the  morning, — the  same  in  the  zephyr 

of  the  spring,  as  in  the  temj)est  of  the  winter, — and  therefore 

„  not,  at  all  events,  of  this  earth's  matter.     That  matter,  al- 

k  though  undergoing  pei*peti;al  alteration,  never  perishes,     By 

^L  stronger  consequence  the  element  that  thinks,  which  does  not 

■  lose  a  spark  of  its  original  fire,  cannot  die  here:  and  if  it  cease 

W  to  think  on  this  globe,  it  must  pursue  on  some  other  the  exer- 

^L  cise  of  faculties  of  which  it  cannot  divest  itself,  even  if  it  were 

^B        so  disposed.     Reasoning  from  tlie  greater  energy  those  facu]- 

^H        ties  have  gained  by  exercise  on  this  stage  of  existence,  we  are 

^H        entitled  to  conclude  that  they  must  still  go  on  farther  towards 

^H         perfection,  when  they  display  themselves  in  a  nobler  field  of 

^H        exertion,  until  at  length  passing  through  all  the  orders  of  in- 

^B        telligence,  from  man  to  the  angel,  from  the  angel  to  the  seraph 

^H        and  the  cherubim,  they  beam  in  the  light  of  the  divinity. 

^H  Thus   the  question,  "  what  is   man  ?"  may  be  answered  in 

^H        language,  the  truth  of  which  he  would  find  confirmed  by  every 

^H        object  he  can  see  on  earth,  even  if  there  hail  been  no  Heavenly 
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Preceptor  sent  to  disclose  to  him  that  splendid  destiny.  It  is 
not  alone  the  principle  of  identity  in  his  mind,  that  guarantees 
its  immortality ;  we  must  believe  from  every  fact  which  inquiry 
has  brought  within  our  knowledge,  that  the  powers  of  consci- 
ousness, of  memory,  of  precaution,  of  volition,  which  every 
organized  being  exercises,  from  the  gnat  of  the  sun-beam  to 
the  leviathan  of  the  deep,  more  or  less  partake  of  the  nature  of 
mind.  We  perceive,  however,  that  they  do  not  individually 
improve,  unless  assisted  by  man,  and  that  the  races  which 
succeed  each  other,  gain  nothing  from  the  experience  of  those 
that  have  gone  before  them.  This  well  ascertained  truth  de- 
monstrates that  such  races  have  no  higher  destinies  to  fulfil 
than  those  which  are  assigned  them  here.  When  they  die, 
their  consciousness  dies  with  the  form  which  it  had  animated. 
Man's  pledge  of  immortality  (even  without  the  hopes  given  to 
him  by  Revelation,)  is  not  only  the  consciousness  of  identity, 
but  the  ever  improving  character  of  his  intellect;  his  constant 
elevation  even  here,  from  a  meaner  to  a  higher  state  of  exis- 
tence and  enjoyment.  Born  naked,  he,  who  was  once  con- 
tented to  clothe  himself  in  the  skin  of  the  lion  or  the  tiger, 
now  vests  himself  in  silver  and  golden  tissues  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent description.  He  who  once  journied  painfully  on  foot, 
has  compelled  the  horse  and  even  the  huge  elephant  to  bear 
him  wherever  he  chooses  to  go.  The  canoe  which  feared  the 
slightest  wind  or  wave,  he  has  improved  into  the  steam  ship, 
which  traverses  the  ocean  in  defiance  of  tide  and  storm.  And 
not  satisfied  with  the  path  which  his  feet  have  worn  down  the 
valley,  and  over  the  mountain,  he  has  made  himself  an  iron 
road,  that  spans  the  hollow  and  pierces  the  rock,  and  bears 
him  by  the  assistance  of  fire  and  water,  in  four  hours,  over  a 
distance,  which  had  cost  even  his  father  a  period  of  as  many 
days. 

Man  is  the  peculiar  favourite  of  nature,— the  great  object  of 
all  her  operations.  Like  a  fond  parent  she  often  discourses 
with  him,  and  simplifies  her  speech  to  her  child,  hushing  him 
to  repose  with  her  nightingale  song,  awakening  him  to  activity 
and  joy,  by  choirs  that  make  the  woods  resound  with  their 
melodies:  tempting  him  into  the  fields  by  the  gaiety  and  diver- 
sity of  the  flowers  in  which  she  has  arrayed  them  :  amusing 
and  instructing  him  at  every  step  he  takes  by  her  divine 
alphabet, — the  hosts  of  busy  and  beautiful  insects  that  cross 
his  path,  or  hum  in  his  ear,  or  captivate  his  eye. 

Still,  as  he  grows  up,  she  pursues  her  maternal  purpose; 
she  teaches  him  to  watch  the  heavens,  and  read  the  stars.    As 
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if  these  bright  volumes  were  insufficient  for  her  object,  she 
summons  from  the  depths  of  space  her  comets,  which  by  their 
re-ap[)earance  at  intervals  more  or  less  rep;ular,  enable  him  to 
form  some  faint  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  firmament.  Not 
satisfied  even  with  these  exertions,  she  frequently  projects  from 
her  stores  of  light  thousands  of  meteors,  which  appear  some- 
times to  be  telegraphic  symbols  of  great  tidings,  communicated 
from  orb  to  orb,  sometimes  are  dissipated  in  showers  of  dazzling 
lustre,  as  if  to  stimulate  and  prepare  his  vision  for  spectacles 
infinitely  more  resplendent. 

Oh  !  had  man  not  been  disobedient  when  first  placed  here — 
had  he  not  condemned  himself,  in  consequence  of  his  fall,  to 
earn  his  bread  by  the  "  sweat  of  his  brow," — had  the  earth 
not  been  accursed  by  reason  of  his  altered  relation  to  a  just 
Creator, — what  a  different,  how  much  more  exalted,  a  being 
would  he  not  have  shown  himself  at  this  period  of  his  residence 
in  what  would  have  still  been  a  paradise  I  If,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  history,  and  looking  to  the  many  difficul- 
ties with  which  he  has  had  to  contend, — the  obscurity  caused 
by  passion  and  crime  in  an  intellect  that  was  at  first  without  a 
cloud — the  incessant  toil  through  which  he  has  had  to  struggle 
in  order  to  regain  some  portion  of  the  strength  that  belonged 
to  his  original  faculties,  he  still  evinces  his  god-like  nature, 
and  every  day  manifests  it  more  and  more ;  what  a  glorious 
radiance  would  have  issued  from  his  brow,  what  pregnant  ex- 
pression would  have  flown  from  his  lips,  what  sublime  imagery 
would  have  announced  his  thoughts,  what  hymns  would  liave 
been  ever  ascending  from  his  enraptured  soul,  to  the  eternal 
object  of  his  love  and  adoration,  had  he  but  preserved  undefiled 
his  primitive  innocence  ! 

Is  it  intended  that  the  day  shall  come,  when  the  human 
mind  shall  exist  here  in  a  state  of  perfection  and  happiness 
such  as  it  enjoyed  before  the  garden  of  Eden  was  turned  into 
a  desart  ?  To  what  great  purpose  tend  these  "  goings  to  and 
fro,"  which  at  this  moment  appear  to  pervade  almost  every 
region  of  the  earth  ?  If  we  calmly  observe  the  activity  of  in- 
vention, which  especially  characterizes  the  intellect  of  our  own 
country, — the  success  with  which  it  is  attended — the  many 
unforeseen  and  iniportant  results  by  which  it  is  rapidly  fol- 
lowed—the constantly  increasing  courage  and  power  which 
intelligence  and  enlerprize  acquire  in  new  spheres  of  action  ; 
and  then  consider  that  the  inuiudiate  consequence  of  all  these 
impulses  and  their  corresponding  o{)erations,  is  the  nearer  and 
the  nearer  approximation  of  human  communities  to  each  other; 
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we  shall  be  coni{)elled  to  conclude  that  great  changes — 
changes  all  of  an  anieliorating  character — in  the  general  con- 
dition  of  men,  are  not  very  renr>ote  from  the  present  era. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  more  frequently  and  the  more 
nearly  intellectual  creatures  are  brought  into  intercourse  with 
each  other,  the  more  speedily  must  vanish  all  national  pre- 
judices, all  limited  views  of  self-interest,  and  all  those  sordid 
thoughts  which  lead  only  to  crime.  Questions  may  be  raised 
as  to  the  lawfulness,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  of  many  of  the 
proceedings  which  the  Crusad.^rs  thought  fit  to  adopt.  But 
many  nations  were  awakened  by  those  movements  from  a  pro- 
found lethargy,  and  some  of  the  first  symptoms  of  modern 
civilization  were  among  the  results  of  the  wars  against  the 
Saracens.  The  career  of  Napoleon,  however  culpable  in  some 
respects,  was  one  continued  scene  of  new  thoughts,  and  ex- 
panding aspirations  upon  the  part  of  men  through  all  Europe. 
The  countless  triun)phs  of  man's  inventive  faculties  during  these 
latter  years  of  peace,  infinitely  more  than  compensate  for  tl»e 
devastations  of  all  former  wars.  These  triumphs  are  still  in 
progress ;  one  leads  to  another,  with  a  ratio  of  improvement, 
for  which,  arithmetical  or  even  geometrical  proportions  afford 
no  adequate  expression.  The  course  of  reasoning — of  reason- 
ing in  the  strictest  sense, — which  the  data  now  in  our  posses- 
sion would  fairly  justify,  might  appear  visionary  if  we  were 
to  follow  it  through  its  legitimate  direction;  we  are  content 
therefore  to  indicate  it,  and  let  the  future  plead  our  justifica- 
tion in  holding  out  the  most  brilliant  hopes  to  mankind. 

It  is  important  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  always  to  bear  in 
mind  that  change  is  an  essential  property  of  all  material  things. 
The  portions  of  this  globe  which  are  no\>  above  the  sea,  were 
unquestionably  for  ages  underneath  it;  well-examined  astro- 
nomical and  geological  discoveries,  aided  by  many  chemical 
experiments,  would  lead  us  to  believe,  tliat  although  the 
Omnipotent  might  have  bidden  by  a  single  mandate  this 
sphere  to  exist  in  the  condition  in  which  we  now  find  it.  He 
preferred  to  have  it  formed  gradually  and  in  conformity  with 
certain  laws  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  prescribe  for  Him- 
self in  all  His  creative  operations.  It  may  be,  that  the  sudden 
launching  into  space  of  a  dense  orb,already  furnished  with  its  ne- 
cessary solid  materials,  and  its  due  proportions  of  ocean,  atmos- 
phere and  light,  might  produce  disturbances  in  the  movements 
of  pre-existing  globes  that  would  violate  the  rules  lo  which  He 
had  subjected  them.  Thus  the  creation  of  one  sphere  might 
render  it  necessary  to  lake  a  preparatory  course  as  to  all  others ; 
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the  law  of  unity  and  harmony  being  one  by  which  it  seems  to 
have  pleased  the  Deity  to  demonstrate  His  existence  and  |)ower 
to  Mis  intelligent  creatures.  Undoubtedly,  such  disturbances 
mifrht  have  been  hindered  by  the  will  of  the  Creator.  But 
again,  we  may  presume  to  suppose,  that  He  preferred  a  course 
of  action,  consonant  with  general  rules,  which  being  more 
observable  by  His  creatures  than  separate  displays  of  power, 
would  have  the  effect  of  exciting  their  faculties  and  exalting 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  His  "  ways." 

All  the  probabilities  of  theory — for  we  must  be  satisfied  so 
to  consider  them— run  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  the 
chief  masses  of  the  materials  of  which  this  globe  is  now  com- 
posed, originally  existed  in  a  gaseous  form.  It  is  well  known 
that  solids  may  be  converted  into  elastic  fluids,  and  elastic 
fluids  into  solids.  Hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gases  are  most 
probably  metals  in  a  state  of  vapour;  and  the  most  approved 
mode  of  accounting  for  those  immense  substances  called 
meteoric  stones,  which  are  precipitated  occasionally  upon  earth, 
is  that  they  are  generated  in  the  atmosphere  itself. 

Nor  is  this  doctrine  by  any  means  repugnant  to  the  account 
of  the  creation  of  our  planet  which  we  find  in  Scripture. 
Quite  the  reverse ;  for  we  are  expressly  told  that  it  was  in  its 
primitive  state  literally  "  void  and  empty,"  giving  us  the  idea 
of  a  mere  nebula,  resembling  those  which  astronomer  have 
observed  in  several  parts  of  the  Heavens,  and  conjectured  to 
be  embryo  worlds  in  a  course  of  preparation  for  a  more  com- 
pact condition.  We  possess  no  means  of  calculating  the  ages 
comprised  within  the  period  alluded  to  by  the  author  of  Genesis, 
as  '*  the  beginning,"  nor  how  long  the  state  described  as 
"void,  empty  and  dark,"  continued.  During  the  darkness, 
waters  however  appear  to  have  been  generated,  and  after  the 
spirit  of  God  moved  over  them,  He  bade  light  to  exist.  Light 
therefore,  according  to  this  account,  is  a  substance  independent 
of  the  sun,  for  the  sun  was  not  created  until  what  is  called  the 
fourth  day  of  the  creation.  This  statement  is  fully  borne  out 
by  the  fact,  for  we  find  light  diflused  throughout  all  nature. 
Extract  from  the  earth  a  flint,  strike  it  with  another  flint,  or 
with  any  hard  substance,  and  "  light  is  made."  Penetrate 
caverns  where  no  ray  of  the  sun  ever  entered,  and  you  behold 
them  illuminated.  Light  exists  in  the  eye,  as  any  one  may 
discover,  by  striking  that  organ.  It  is  latent  in  wood,  and 
may  be  developed  from  it  by  friction  ;  it  is  in  almost  every 
kind  of  stone,  as  the  horse's  hoof  when  stricken  against  it  often 
proves.     Go  into  the  Italian  or  Mexican  forest,  or  wander  by 
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our  own  green  hedges,  in  the  dusk  of  the  summer  evening, 
and  you  see  thousands  of  winged,  or  un winged  insects,  carry- 
ing their  lamps,  fed  not  by  the  sunbeam,  but  by  the  primary 
light  which  God  had  commanded  to  be  made. 

Sail  upon  the  ocean,  and  your  prow  ploughs  up  light  at 
every  bound.  Look  at  the  waves  broken  on  the  rock  by  the 
angry  wind — what  surges  of  light  they  leave  behind  them  ! 
Resolve  the  element  of  water  into  its  component  parts,  and  it 
will  produce  light.  The  lustre  of  the  emerald,  the  opal  and 
the  diamond,  is  borrowed  from  the  same  original  source  with 
which  the  sun  has  nothing  to  do.  This  light  is,  according  to 
the  best  modern  opinions,  identical  wLlh  what  is  usually  deno- 
minated the  electric  fluid,  or  at  least  uniformly  pervades  it; 
and  the  sun  is  only  the  great  repository,  where  volumes  of  that 
fluid  are  collected  for  distribution  through  ail  the  planets 
and  their  satellites  appertaining  to  its  system. 

After  light  was  made,  the  firmament  was  created,  to  "  divide 
the  waters  from  the  waters."  This  firmament  we  call  the 
atmosphere — a  word  derived  frou)  the  Greek  terms,  a-yuoc 
(vapour),  and  a^atpa  (sphere), — that  is,  the  vapour  by  which  our 
sphere  is  surrounded.  It  does  undoubtedly  divide  the  waters 
from  the  waters  in  this  sense,  that  amongst  its  other  ingre- 
dients it  holds  in  solution  a  certain  quantity  of  water, — a 
quantity  which,  if  it  were  all  at  once  precipitated  upon  the 
earth,  would  (according  to  Leslie,)  cover  the  globe  to  the 
lieight  of  about  five  inches.  The  atmosphere  serves  also  in 
another  way  to  "  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters,"  for  as 
the  process  of  evaporation  is  always  going  on  from  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  from  rivers,  and  every  part  of  earth  where  there  is 
moisture  ;  the  vapour  so  produced  ascends  to  the  sky,  and  is 
there  retained  until  it  descends  again  in  the  form  of  rain. 

The  process  by  which  rain  is  produced,  is  a  niatter  which 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained  ;  we  know  from  expe- 
rience, that  the  southern,  the  south-western,  and  the  western 
winds  of  our  climate,  are  often  accompanied  by  clouds  and 
rain.  But  instances  are  known  to  have  occurred  of  showers 
from  a  sky  in  which  no  cloud  appeared.  Professor  VVartmann, 
one  of  the  dissociate  members  of  the  Meteorological  Society, 
has  given  a  detailed  account  of  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind, 
which  he  witnessed  at  Geneva,  on  the  81st  of  May,  1838. 
The  whole  of  that  day  had  been  characterized  by  sudden 
atmospheric  changes  ;  sometimes  large  black  clouds,  extremely 
agitated,  covered  the  sky  from  one  horizon  to  the  other;  some- 
times the  sky  was  cloudless  ;  and  again  new  masses  of  vapour 
appeared,  followed  by  heavy  showers. 
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"  The  game  day,"  he  states,  "  as  I  was  walking  upon  the  quay  of  the 
Rhine,  at  7li.  2m.  P.  M.,  there  came  on  a  sudden  shower  of  rain, 
which  cuntiuued  fur  six  minutes,  under  circurastnnces  which  astonished 
every  one  present.  The  drops  at  the  con)mencemenl  of  the  shower 
were  large  and  compact,  hut  they  hecame  smalli-r  until  the  complete 
cessation  of  the  phenomenon.  This  rain,  the  temperature  of  wnich 
was  lukewarm,  fell  vertically  from  a  sky  perfectly  clear  in  the  zenith, 
and  without  any  appai'ent  doud  in  the  visual  horizon;  a  thermometer 
placed  at  3^  feet  aoovethe  earth,  indicated  at  that  moment  65.3  Fahr. 
The  air  was  calm,  and  the  moon,  without  any  cloud  to  obscure  it,  was 
shining  nearly  on  the  meridian. 

"  This  rain  had  great  analogy  to  that  which  fell  here,  with  a  per- 
fectly clear  sky,  and  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  70.5  Fahr.  on  the 
9tli  of  August  last  year,  at  Uh.  lorn.  P.  M.  which  continued  about  two 
minutes,  aud  was  repeated  several  times  in  different  parts  of  the  city  at 
intervals  of  half  an  hour. 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  both  cases  the  zenith  was  cloudless, 
the  air  clear,  and  without  agitation  ;  the  first  drops  of  rain  that  fell 
were  large,  and  of  a  warm  temperature.  It  is  also  further  remarkable 
that  the  former  of  these  rains  took  place  at  9^h.  v.  M.  when  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  open  air  was  70.5  P'ahr.,  and  the  latter  at7h.  2ra.  v.  M. 
the  thermometer  being  65.3  Fahr. ;  consequently,  they  both  occurred 
ut  the  close  of  the  day,  and  under  very  different  atmospheric  tem- 
peratures. 

"  It  appears,  however,  that  this  singular  phenomenon  is  produced  in 
the  night  as  well  as  in  the  day,  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter;  but 
it  remains  to  be  determined  if  it  could  occur  at  a  very  low  tem- 
perature. 

"  The  late  Professor,  M.  A.  Pictel,  of  Geneva,  (who  was  a  member 
of  the  Meteorological  Society,)  once  witnessed  a  similar  shower  in 
the  night  between  the  6th  an^  7th  of  January,  1791,  at  one  hour  after 
midnight.  He  says,  that  the  heavens  were  perfectly  clear,  there  was 
not  the  least  mist,  and  the  wind  was  very  gentle  ;  but  he  did  not  know 
the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time." — pp.  129-30. 

In  these  instances  we  must  presume  that  either  the  vapours 
winch  yielded  the  i^in  were  so  rarified  as  to  be  invisible,  or 
that  the  rain  was  the  result  of  a  disengagement  from  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  portion  of  the  water  which  it  always  iiclds  in 
solution.  In  some  climates,  as  for  example  those  of  Devon- 
shire and  Ireland,  the  proportion  of  the  aqueous  ingredient  in 
the  atmosphere  exceocls  that  of  other  localities.  This  humi- 
<Uty,  when  not  visible  as  vapour,  often  lends  a  magic  charm  to 
the  landscape.  It  has  acted  on  more  than  one  occasion,  like 
the  lens  of  a  telescope,  and  enabled  persons  standing  on  the 
shore  at  Dover,  to  see  Calais  distinctly.  Boulogne  also  is 
said  to  have  lK»en  once  made  visible  at  Brighton,  through  a 
similar  formation  in  the  atmosphere. 
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As  to  the  other  ingredients  of  which  our  atmosphere  is 
composed,  the  state  of  our  knowletlge  is  as  yet  very  imperfect. 
We  can  undoubtedly  affirm  from  common  observation,  that  it 
is  matter  affording  considerable  resistance  to  mechanical  force; 
that  it  is  elastic,  a  given  volume  of  it  being  capable  of  com- 
pression into  a  smaller  compass,  and  of  resuming  its  former 
bulkwhen  the  pressure  is  removed;  and  that  it  possesses  weight. 
The  whole  height  of  the  atmosphere  is  calculated  to  be  about 
forty-five  miles,  the  greater  proportion  of  it,  however,  looking 
to  its  density,  not  being  higher  than  twenty  miles.  As  the 
pressure  from  above  must  act  on  the  particles  below,  it  will 
necessarily  follow  that  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  are 
much  more  dense  than  those  above  them.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  this  difference  would  cause  no  inconvenience  to 
animal  existence.  The  Baron  de  Humboldt,  indeed,  and  other 
travellers,  who  have  surmounted  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes, 
affirm  that  they  suffered  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  when 
they  reached  those  summits.  Mr.  Monck  Mason,  however,  in 
the  account  he  has  given  of  his  celebrated  aeronautic  expedi- 
tion across  the  channel  in  company  with  Mr.  Green,  states, 
that  the  balloon  frequently  attained  an  altitude  of  twelve  thou- 
sand feet,  and  that  at  no  time,  did  they  experience  the  slightest 
effect  on  their  bodies  from  the  diminished  superincumbent 
weight  of  the  atmosphere.  He,  as  we  think,  justly  attributes 
the  difficulty  of  breathing,  spoken  of  by  the  Baron  de  Hum- 
boldt and  others,  to  the  muscular  fatigue  necessarily  incurred 
in  the  course  of  their  upward  journey. 

Notwithstanding  the  admitted  fact,  that  a  column  of  the 
atmosphere  possesses  a  certain  appreciable  weight,  and  that 
this  weight  serves  to  keep  in  balance  the  mercurial  column  of 
the  barometer  at  a  particular  height,  there  is  scarcely  any  ques- 
tion connected  with  atmospherical  changes,  more  difficult  of 
solution,  than  those  arising  from  the  variations  of  the  height 
of  the  mercury  in  that  instrument.  We  find  in  the  volume 
before  us  the  observations  of  several  eminent  members  of  the 
society,  with  a  view  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  most  per- 
plexing subject.  We  shall  quote  their  remarks,  upon  one 
month  only,  (that  of  July  1837,)  taken  at  eight  different  stations 
in  England  ;  we  apprehend  that  the  data,  which  even  these 
scanty  materials  supply,  must  serve  to  shew  that  the  action  of 
the  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  as  yet  one  of  the  arcana  of 
nature,  with  reference  to  which  our  nivestigationa.have  made 
but  slender  progress. 
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July  lS37,al  London.  "  The  moiiUi  entered  with  f:ur  weather,  and 
a  high  Imrometer,  and  the  wind  blowing  brisk  from  the  E. :  inlemiis- 
sions  of  clouds  niid  sunshine,  with  a/allin(/  barometer,  continued  until 
the  dlh,  when  light  rain  fell  in  the  evening.  Fair  weather  prevailed, 
until  the  ]4ih,  when  n  brisk  wind  set  in  from  the  S.,  accompanied 
with  heavy  showers.  On  the  moniing  of  the  following  day,  10th, 
there  were  several  dark  threatening  clouds;  much  rain  fell  in  the 
afternoon,  but  the  evening  was  fair  and  clear ;  variable  weather  pre- 
vailed until  the  29th,  when  a  strong  wind  set  in  from  S.  E.  varying, 
and  the  barometer  fell  snuhienly  at  II  a.  M,  attended  with  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain.  The  wind  continued  high  during  the  night,  but  abated 
on  the  following  day,  veering  to  the  S.W.  The  month  ended  with 
cloudy  and  wet  weather."  p.  62. 

At  Bedford.  "This  month  ushered  in  with  a  fresh  breeze  and  a 
high  barometer:  N.E.  and  N.W.  winds  prevailed  during  the  former 
part  of  the  month,  and  the  barometer  was  very  steady.  On  the  13th 
the  wind  veered  to  S.S.W.  and  a  little  ruin  fell.  A  light  breeze  on 
the  Nth  from  S  S.W.  On  the  following  day  it  became  squally,  from 
W.S.W.  which  increased  on  the  16th,  to  strong  squalls  accompanied 
with  rain.  On  the  18th,  a  gale  from  W.S.W.  attended  with  showers; 
squally  again  on  the  20th,  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  W.N.W.  Fair 
weatlier,  with  light  airs  and  occasional  breezes  from  N.W.  and  S., 
prevailed  until  the  28lh,  when  a  gale  with  hard  squalls,  set  in  from 
the  S.,  and  the  barometer,  which,  on  the  preceding  day  at  3  P.  M. 
stood  at  29.82  inches,  now  fell  to  29.20  inches ;  this  meteor  reached 
its  n)aximum  on  the  following  day,  when  it  became  stormy  with  hard 
squalls  from  the  S.W.  quarter,  and  the  barometer  then  rose.  It  was 
s(]ually  on  the  30th  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  W.,  which  on  the 
3 1  si  veered  to  the  N.W.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  in  con- 
sequence of  S.W.  winds  accompanied  with  rain,  the  range  of  the 
barometer  has  l)een  very  irregular."  pp.  76,77. 

At  Derby.  "  Summer  weather  still  prevails,  !:nd  the  wind  con- 
linurs  to  blow  from  the  N.E.  The  atmosphere  appeared  in  perfect 
equilibrium,  but  its  balance  was  destroyed  on  the  13th.  the  wind  chang- 
ing to  the  W.  and  it  became  showery.  On  the  14th,  the  barometer 
had  fallen  to  29.4 1  inches,  and  a  tremendous  storm  of  thunder  occurred, 
accompanied  by  heavy  rain.  On  the  following  day.  another  violent 
storm  of  thunder  took  place,  the  wind  being  from  S.W.  ihe  barometer 
afterwards  rose.  On  the  l8th,  there  was  a  third  terrific  storm  of  hail, 
accompanied  by  thunder,  and  the  wind  afterwards  changed  from  W. 
to  N.W.  and  the  following  day  became  fair.  On  the  20th,  the  wind  rc- 
tunied  again  to  W.,  and  thunder  and  hail  followed.  It  veered  again 
to  N.W.,  and  fair  weather  then  ensued.  The  wind  returned  to  the 
S.W  on  the  26th,  and  alternate  fair  and  wet  weather  followed.  The 
barometer  still  ranged  low,  and  excepting  the  four  first  days,  kept 
below  29  inches.  The  temperature  has  also  been  very  irregular,  the 
minimum  varying  from  \\  to  48,  and  the  maximum  from  68  to  ^ 
Fahrenheit."  p.  8|. 
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July,  1837,  at  Thelford.  "  Alternations  of  fair  and  cloudy  weather, 
and  a  low  temperature  ushered  in  the  month,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  week,  the  range  of  the  harometer  was  steady,  notwithstanding 
several  windy  days."  p.  96. 

At  Swansea.  "The  former  part  of  this  month  was  characterized 
by  very  hot  weather,  which  continued  with  little  intermission,  until 
about  the  12th,  on  which  the  hottest  day  occurred.  Rain  then  fell, 
and  line  weather  ensued  until  the  night  of  the  28th,  when  we  were 
visited  by  a  very  severe  storm,  commencing  in  the  S.E.,  and  lasting 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  and  part  of  the  night  of  the  29th. 
The  very  rapid  fall  and  rise  of  the  barometer  waa  very  remarkable  on 
those  two  days."  p.  ill. 

At  High  Wycombe.  "  The  month  was  very  fine,  the  quantity  of  rain 
being  small,  little  more  than  one  half  of  ihe  quantity  in  July  last  year. 
The  mean  temperature  was  higher  than  in  the  same  month  last  year, 
and  twenty-one  days  were  without  rain.  The  barometer  was  lower,  as 
respects  the  extremes,  than  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year  ;  but 
there  was  an  extraordinary  coincidence  in  the  mean  and  that  of  the 
last  year,  the  difference  being  only  the  .0029th  pfirt  of  an  inch. 
Thunder  was  heard  on  the  18th  in  the  afternoon.  The  wind  was 
chiefly  from  the  W.  veering  from  S.W.  to  N.W."  p.  1 16. 

At  Cheltenham.  "The  month  commenced  with  fine  summer 
weather,  an  easterly  wind,  and  a  high  barometer.  The  weather  con- 
tinued fair  until  the  13ih,  when  we  had  clouds  and  showers  for  two 
days,  and  with  slight  intermission  it  was  fine  throughout  the  month. 
The  wind  has  been  generally  from  W.  and  S.W. ;  the  mean  tempera- 
ture has  been  higher  than  in  the  five  preceding  years.  Maximum 
pressure  on  the  1st,  30.08  inches.  Minimum  pressure  on  the  29th, 
28.87  inches."  p.  122. 

At  Gosport.  "The  first  part  of  the  month  to  the  13th,  was  dry 
and  fine,  with  hot  sunshine  on  two  or  three  days  ;  but  the  lower  part 
of  the  atmosphere  was  not  arid,  nor  the  temperature  in  the  shade  above 
the  summer  heat.  The  latter  part  was  alternately  showery  and  fine, 
with  nearly  a  uniform  temperature.''  "  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
air  this  month,  is  two  degrees  lower  than  the  mean  of  July  for  a  series 
of  years."  pp.  136,137. 

It  thus  appears,  that  during  the  month  of  July  1837,  the 
weather  was  extremely  unsettled  at  Bedford  and  Derby ;  that 
the  prevailing  winds  there,  during  the  nionth,  were  those  from 
the  W.  or  the  S.W. ;  that  several  terrific  storms  occurred  in 
both  these  places;  that  the  storm  of  the  28th  and  29th,  which 
was  experienced  at  Bedford  and  Swansea,  was  not  felt  at 
Derby,  Tiietford,  High  Wycombe,  Chellenliam,  or  Gosjiort; 
that  it  visited  London  as  a  strong  wind;  that  the  barometer 
fell  suddenly  at  London  on  the  i^Oth,  at  Bedford  on  the  28th, 
fell  rapidly  and  rose  lapidly  at  Swansea  on  the  28th  and  29th; 
that  at  Cheltenham  where,  with  the  exception  of  two  days,  13lh 
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and  14th,  the  whole  month  was  fine,  the  barometer  was  lower 
than  at  Bedford  on  the  29th;  that  at  Thelford  it  was  steady 
during  the  whole  month;  that  at  High  Wycombe,  allhougli 
the  temperature  was  higher  than  during  the  same  month  for 
several  years,  the  barometer  was  lower  as  to  the  extremes, 
than  it  was  in  1836. 

It  further  appears  from  the  London  and  Cheltenham  re- 
turns, that  while  the  wind  was  from  the  E.  the  barometer  was 
high,  and  this  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  case,  but  that 
the  mercuritil  column  is  very  irregularly  affected  while  the  winds 
blow  from  all  other  quarters,  sometimes  rising,  sometimes 
falling,  in  thevery  same  currents,  whether  from  S.  or  S.W.  or  W, 
At  Thetford  the  barometer  is  said  to  have  remained  "  steady," 
during  the  month,  "  notwithstanding  several  windy  days." 

It  is  remarkable  too,  that  the  storm  of  the  28th  and  29th, 
which  seems  to  have  made  its  first  appearance  at  Swansea 
from  the  S.E.,  wtis  felt  at  Bedford  as  from  the  S.  and  S.W. 
and  in  a  lighter  degree  at  London,  as  from  the  S.E.  It  would 
seem  therefore  to  have  passed  in  a  current  between  London  and 
Gosport,  (not  having  been  felt  at  Gosport  at  all)  to  Swansea, 
and  then  to  have  rushed  with  great  violence  from  the  S.W.  to 
Bedford,  expending  its  strength  before  it  reached  Thetford, 
where  it  may  probaoly  have  been  noted  as  among  the  "  windy 
days"  above  mentioned.  The  sudden  falling  of  the  barometer  at 
Cheltenham  on  the  29th,  without  any  previous  or  subsequent 
appearance  there  of  the  storm  of  that  day,  Cheltenham  being 
directly  in  its  path  from  Swansea  to  Bedford,  is  one  of  the  many 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  for  which  we  have  no  settled 
theory.  It  does  not  seem  an  improbable  conjecture,  that  the 
local  position  of  Cheltenham,  as  compared  with  the  higher 
country  around  it,  protected  it  from  the  fury  of  the  wind,  which 
may  have  passed  over  it  through  the  upper  regions  of  the  firma- 
ment. The  depression  of  the  barometer  might  thus  have  been 
caused  by  the  disturbance  which  took  place  in  the  upper  strata 
of  its  atmosphere;  and  if  other  similar  facts  should  be  found  to 
confirm  this  conjecture,  we  shall  at  least  have  made  some  pro- 
gress, however  small,  towards  a  satisfactory  solution  of  some  of 
the  difficulties  attending  the  variations  of  the  barometer,  the 
alteration  in  this  case  (upon  the  hypothesis)  having  occurred 
not  in  consequence  of  altered  temperature,  but  of  a  disturbed 
atmosphere ;  that  disturbance  having  taken  place  in  the  more 
elevated  strata  of  its  firmament,  and  having  required  some 
portion  of  the  lower  strata  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 

The  practical  uses  to  which  the  doctrine  of  a  regularly  sira- 
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tified  atmosphere  may  be  converted  are  numerous.  For  in- 
stance, it  wonld  teach  us  at  once,  that  our  construction  of  the 
interior  of  public  edifices,  such  as  churches,  courts  of  justice, 
houses  of  Ie<j;isiature,  theatres,  and  other  places  in  which  large 
assemblies  are  addressed,  is  defective,  whenever  the  speaker 
has  to  direct  his  voice  from  a  position  much  above  the  level 
on  which  his  audience  is  chiefly  congrej^ated.  To  make  them 
all  hear  him  with  facility  he  ought  not  to  stand  on  an  elevated 
stage,  or  in  a  high  pulpit,  but  on  the  floor,  the  audience  being 
raised  above  him.  This  was  usually  the  principle  upon  which 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  theatres  and  amphitheatres 
were  formed;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  least  modulation  of 
the  voice  of  the  actor  on  the  arena  was  distinctly  heard  from 
below.  The  true  musical  connoisseur,  who  wishes  to  enjoy  the 
compositions  of  Mozart  or  Rossini,  stations  himself  not  in  the 
pit  of  the  opera,  but  on  the  front  bench  of  the  gallery.  Mr. 
Monck  Mason  states  that  at  an  altitude  of  more  than  twelve 
thousand  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  he  and  his  com- 
panions heard,  not  merely  the  rushing  of  the  torrents  below, 
but  the  sounds  in  all  their  solemn  variations  of  the  winds  pass- 
ing through  the  German  forests. 

In  accordance  with  this  theory  is  the  fact,  which  any  pereon 
may  easily  prove  by  experiment,  that  if  he  stand  at  a  distance 
from  two  other  persons  placed  together  on  the  same  level,  but 
differing  in  stature,  and  if  these  two  persons  speak  to  him  suc- 
cessively, his  eyes  being  at  the  time  closed,  and  his  ear  never 
before  having  lieard  the  voice  of  either,  he  can  instantly  tell 
by  the  sound,  which  of  the  two  is  the  taller.  The  voices  flow 
to  him  on  different  strata,  that  of  the  taller  of  course  upon 
the  higher  stratum  ;  and  the  slight  difference  of  stature  which 
may  be  distinguished  in  this  way,  shews  the  exility  of  the 
atmospheric  strata,  at  least  near  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

We  have  pretty  well  ascertained  by  chemical  experiments, 
the  principal  elements  of  which  our  atmosphere  is  composed. 
They  are  two  very  different  airs,  or  gases,  which  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  science,  are  called  oxygen  and  azote, — 
words  borrowed  from  the  Greek  language,  the  former  being 
composed  of  the  two  words  o^uc  (sour)  and  yevaw  (I  produce), 
that  is,  its  power  of  producing  acidity,  and  the  latter  being 
framed  from  a  (no)  and  ^'w?  (life), — that  is  destructive  of  life. 
In  oxygen  air,  it  is  found  that  when  no  other  air  is  mixed  with 
it,  a  candle,  or  any  other  combustible  substance,  if  ignited, 
would  burn  with  greater  rapidity  and  splendour  than  in  the 
common  atmosphere.     In  mere  azote  a  lighted  taper  is  in- 
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stantly  extinguished.  The  difference  therefore  between  the 
two  gases  is  this,  that  one  extremely  favours  life,  and  the 
other  destroys  it.  If  we  were  placed  in  oxygen  alone,  we 
should  live  as  it  were  too  rapidly.  If  we  were  placed  in  azote 
alone,  we  could  scarcely  live  at  all.  By  the  due  mixture  of 
the  two  gases  in  the  atmosphere,  the  evil  effects  of  each  in  its 
separate  state  are  neutralized,  and  thus  by  breathing  both 
together  we  enjoy  that  mode  of  existence  which  is  most  suitable 
to  the  purposes  we  are  placed  on  earth  to  accomplish. 

It  is  stated  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  that  oxygen,  in  its  elastic 
state,  gives  out  light  by  compression,  which  is  not  certainly 
known  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  any  other  elastic  fluid, 
those  only  excepted  with  which  oxygen  has  entered  into 
combination  without  having  undergone  combustion.  From 
the  fire  which  it  produces  in  certain  processes,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  separated  by  positive  electricity,  in 
the  gaseous  state,  from  the  gases  associated  with  it,  it  would 
seem,  according  to  the  same  great  authority,  not  easy  to 
avoid  the  supposition,  that  it  contains,  besides  its  ponderable 
elements,  some  very  subtile  matter,  which  is  capable  of  as- 
suming the  quality  of  heat  and  light.  Vegetables,  wher- 
ever situated,  on  land  or  in  water,  acted  on  by  light,  have  the 
power  of  disengaging  oxygen  from  their  own  elements  of  exis- 
tence. They  thus  counteract  and  balance  the  effects  of  the 
respiration  of  animals,  and  of  any  combustion  which  may  take 
place  near  them,  and  become  active  instruments  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  and  also  of  the  air  dissolved 
in  the  water  of  the  ocean,  in  a  uniform  state, — the  state  most 
conducive  to  animal  and  vegetable  life.*  It  appears  highly 
probable  that  the  common  air  when  inspired  enters  into  the 
venous  fluids  entire,  though  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  carrying 
with  it  its  ethereal  part,  which  in  ordinary  cases  of  chemical 
fusion  escapes  ;  and  that  it  is  to  this  ethereal  part  we  owe  the 
continuance  of  that  inward  heat,  without  which  wfTcould  not 
exist,  and  over  which,  even  the  most  intense  external  cold, 
generally  seems  to  exercise  no  material  influence. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  particles,  of  which  each  of 
the  two  elements  of  oxygen  and  azote  is  constituted,  are  not 
confounded.  The  particles  belonging  to  each,  are  merely 
mingled  with  each  other ;  each  particle  has  an  elasticity,  or  a 
repulsive  power  of  its  own,  in  the  natural  condition  of  the 
atmosphere.     The  proportion  in  which  they  are  so  associated, 

*  Snow  water  bu  been  said  to  contain  much  oiygen,  and  thus  to  be  particularly 
favourable  to  vegetation. 
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is  one  volume  of  oxygen  to  four  volumes  of  azote:  the  machi- 
nery of  death  thus  exceeding  that  of  life,  in  the  ratio  of  four  to 
one.  And  when  combination  takes  place  between  them,  as  it 
does  whenever  the  same  volumes  of  air  are  frequently  breathed, 
or  acted  upon  by  combustion,  the  pernicious  principle  gains  a 
decided  ascendancy.  Hence  appears  the  necessity  of  a  perfect 
ventilation  in  all  places  where  animal  life  is  of  importance, 
and  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  ventilation  to  allow  of  a  complete 
supply  of  luicombined  particles  of  the  atmosphere  to  displace 
those  which  have  been  combined  by  either  of  the  processes 
above  mentioned,  otherwise  the  result  will  be  more  or  less 
destructive  of  existence. 

Besides  oxygen  and  azote,  the  atmosphere  also  contains 
other  matter.  The  terrible  storms  which  periodically  occur  in 
the  inter-tijpical  climates,  when  the  whole  firmament  is  liter- 
ally a  mass  of  fire  ;  and  the  long  continued  and  heavy  rains  by 
which  those  awful  visitations  are  followed,  shew  the  source 
whence  the  fires  that  are  known  from  the  volcano  to  be  at 
work  within  the  interior  of  the  earth,  must  have  their  origin. 
The  reservoirs  of  water  hidden  also  within  the  bosom  of  the 
globe,  and  the  rivers  flowing  through  its  veins,  the  effects  of 
which,  when  heated  by  the  internal  fires,  are  made  manifest 
in  the  earthquake,  must  be  portions  of  the  element  originally 
held  in  the  atmosphere  in  a  gaseous  form.  We  observe  from 
the  torrent  that  often  descends  from  the  heavens,  and  which 
we  call  the  water-spout,  that  a  vast  body  of  the  element  may 
be  suddenly  collected  above  our  heads,  and  precipitated  upon 
us  almost  before  we  have  time  to  escape  its  fury.  In  some 
climates  the  rain  assumes  a  combined  form,  resembling  waves 
dashed  from  the  clouds,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by  im- 
mense hail-stones  and  fragments  of  ice,  which  destroy  for  a 
season  all  the  hopes  of  the  vintager  and  the  husbandman. 

The  showers  which  sometimes  occur,  of  insects  and  small 
fish,  the  aerolites,  the  quantity  of  earthy  particles  intermixed 
with  rain-water,  also  assure  us  of  the  continued  existence  in  the 
firmament  of  other  matter  than  that  which  we  perceive  in  the 
gaseous  form.  Every  thing,  in  short,  that  we  know  of  it,  leads 
us  to  believe  that  it  was,  "  in  the  beginning,"  mentioned  in 
Genesis,  the  great  laboratory  in  which,  if  we  may  presume  so 
to  speak,  the  primary  materials  of  the  globe  were  compacted 
through  the  instrumentality  of  its  gases,  its  waters,  and  its 
fires.  Hence  we  can  the  more  readily  comprehend  the  course 
of  creation,  of  which  the  geologist  has  already  foimd  so  many 
traces.  During  the  unsettled  periods  of  the  earth,  it  is  perfectly 
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consistent  with  even  our  present  acquaintance  witli  the 
atmospheric  elements,  that  the  remains  of  animals  now  con- 
fined to  warm  climates,  should  be  found  in  climates  where,  if 
now  placed,  they  could  no  longer  exist ;  and  that  even  whole 
races  which  traversed  the  marshes  of  the  primeval  world 
should  have  become  altogether  extinct.  However  necessary 
to  the  economy  of  creation  they  might  have  been  in  densely 
clouded  skies,  or  in  places  where  continued  fires  and  inun- 
dations were  performing  those  functions  of  which  we  now 
behold  the  results,  in  the  vast  hollows  filled  with  ocean,  in  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Andes  and  the  Himalayas,  in  the 
Danube  and  the  Nile,  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  the  Plata, 
the  Amazon,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Niagara;  it  is  manifest 
that  such  gigantic  and  amphibious  beings  could  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  after  the  air  was  purified  of  its  noxious  vapours,  the 
fruitage  of  the  earth  was  mellowed  by  genial  suns,  the  rank 
weeds  gave  place  to  nutritive  plants,  the  forest  trees  put  on 
their  varied  foliage,  the  groves  were  filled  with  birds,  and  the 
upland  and  the  valley  spread  with  green  herbage,  and  decor- 
ated by  flowers  of  every  hue  and  fragrance,  to  greet  the  arrival 
of  Man,  and  to  sustain  him  in  happiness. 

Since  that  great  epoch,  the  general  tendency  of  the  earth 
has  been  (if  we  except  the  deluge,)  to  a  state  of  repose, — a 
state  into  which, 

"  If  wc  steadfast  look, 

Wc  shall  discern 
In  it,  as  in  some  holy  book. 

How  man  may  heavenly  knowledge  learn." 
The  atmosphere,  more  perhaps  than  any  thing  else  that  forms 
part  of  the  furniture  of  our  globe,  though  charged  with 
elements  that  conduce  to  health,  is  also  fraught  with  poisons, 
which  under  a  thousand  forms  enter  the  animal  system,  and 
prepare  it  for  certain  dissolution  sooner  or  later.  Every 
month  may  be  said  to  have  its  peculiar  epidemic, — January  its 
influenza,  attended  by  coughs,  soreness  of  the  respiratory 
muscles,  prostration  of  strength,  and  a  sense  of  suffocation  ; — 
February  its  rheumatism,  and  those  affections  of  the  throat  so 
fatal  to  children; — March  its  pleurisy, pectoral  complaints,  and 
catarrhal  fevers  ; — April  its  scarlatina ; — May,  June  and  July, 
their  bilious  maladies; — August  its  cholera-morbus  ; — Septem- 
ber its  small-pox  and  measles; — October,  November  and  De- 
cember, their  typhus  and  other  maladies  which,  from  the  want 
of  cleanliness,  comfortable  clothing,  goo<l  fires,  and  ventilated 
habitations,  prove  so  destructive,  especially  to  the  poor.  With 
VOL.  IX. — NO.  xviii.  X 
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all  these  disorders,  which  in  their  progress  sweep  away  great 
numbers  of  those  who  had  commenced  the  year  in  perfect 
health,  the  changes  in  the  atmosphere  have  an  intimate 
connexion. 

The  instrumentality  by  which  those  changes  are  wrought, 
is  one  of  the  secrets  of  nature  still  to  be  discovered.  Any 
circumstance  which  disturbs  the  usual  proportion  between 
the  two  great  elements,  oxygen  and  azote ;  any  operation  of 
the  electric  fluid,  for  example,  which  may  serve  to  combine 
the  two  gases  by  combustion  for  a  day,  or  even  for  an  hour, 
would  be  sufficient  to  produce  consequences  destructive, 
rapidly,  or  gradually,  but  with  a  dire  certainty,  to  myriads  of 
every  animal  that  lives  in  air,  or  on  earth,  or  in  the  waters.  It 
has  been  stated,  and  with  a  very  great  appearance  of  probabi- 
lity, that  the  cholera  which  beginning  in  India  some  years 
ago,  subsequently  took  its  course  through  almost  every  nation 
on  the  globe,  was  produced,  or  at  least  very  much  increased 
in  its  intensity,  by  impure  gases  mingled  with  our  firmament, 
which  had  their  origin  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  comet  then 
passing  near  our  planet  * 

What  are  called  "  dry  fogs,"  must  be  the  result  of  matters 
held  in  the  atmosphere  in  a  state  of  suspension  or  dissolution. 
Of  one  of  these  extraordinary  phenomena  we  find  the  following 
account,  in  Dr.  Front's  Bridgewater  treatise  ;  his  observations 
also  on  the  cholera,  which  prevailed  in  London  in  1832,  will 
be  found  well  worthy  of  attention  : — 

"  In  the  year  1782,  and  still  more  in  the  year  following,  a  remark- 
able haze  of  this  kind  extended  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  Seen  in 
mass,  this  haze  was  of  a  pale  blue  colour ;  it  was  thickest  at  noon, 
where  the  sun  appeared  through  it  of  a  red  colour.  Rain  did  not  in 
the  least  degree  affect  it.  This  haze  is  said  to  have  possessed  drying 
properties,  and  to  have  occasionally  yielded  a  strongand  peculiar  odour. 
It  is  also  said  to  have  deposited  in  some  places  a  viscid  liquid,  of  an 
acrid  taste,  and  of  an  unpleasant  smell.  About  the  same  time,  there 
were,  in  Calabria  and  in  Iceland,  temble  earthquakes,  accompanied 
by  volcanic  eruptions.  These  earthquakes  and  eruptions,  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  connected  with  the  haze  ;  indeed  it  has  been 
generally  remarked,  that  such  a  condition  of  the  atmosphere  has  been 
usually  preceded  by  an  earthquake,  either  in   the  same  or  in  some 

*  Mr.  Rogersou,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Liverpool,  has  recently  maintained, 
before  the  Medical  Society  of  that  town,  that  tiie  epidemics  of  1834,  5,  6  and  7 
were  caused  by  a  prevailing  negative  state  of  electricity  in  the  air,  causing  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  lungs  and  bowels.  And  this  is  cer- 
tainly borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  during  six  entire  weeks  that  th«  cholera  raged 
in  Liverpool,  the  mean  of  the  electricity  was  11.  minus,  without  Any  plus  electri- 
city whatever. 
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adjoining  country.  The  dis}>crsion  of  the  haze  in  the  summer  of  1783» 
was  attended  bv  severe  thunder  storms.  As  might  he  expected,  the' 
general  state  of  health  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  deranged,  during 
the  continuance  of  these  phenomena  ;  simultaneously  there  have  been 
epidemic  diseases  of  various  kinds.  Thus,  in  the  above  mentioned 
years,  1782  and  1783,  an  epidemic  catarrh,  or  influenza,  prevailed 
throughout  Europe  ;  aflecling  not  only  mankind,  but  likewise  other 
animals. 

"The  nature  of  the  matter  thus  diffused  through  the  atmosphere  is 
quite  unknown.  It  may  be  as  various  at  different  times,  as  the 
character  of  the  epidemics  to  which  it  gives  origin.  As  an  example 
of  the  extraordinary  clftcts  which  foreign  bodies,  when  diffused 
through  the  atmosphere,  are  capable  of  producing,  we  may  mention 
those  produced  by  selenium,  when,  in  combination  with  hydrogen, 
it  is  diflused  as  a  gas  through  the  air,  e\'en  in  the  most  minute  quan- 
tity. The  ciiects  of  this  gaseous  combination  of  selenium  with  liy- 
drogen,  are  thus  described  by  the  celebrated  chemist,  Berzelius,  it» 
discoverer.  'In  the  first  experiment  which  I  made  on  the  inhalation 
oi  this  gos,  I  conceive  that  I  let  up  into  my  nostrils  a  bubble  of  gas, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  pea.  It  deprived  me  so  completely  of  the 
sense  of  smell,  that  I  could  apply  a  bottle  of  concentrated  ammonia 
to  my  nose  without  perceiving  any  odour.  After  five  or  six  hours, 
I  began  to  recover  the  sense  of  smell,  but  a  severe  catjirrh  remained 
for  about  fifteen  days.  On  another  occasion,  while  preparing  this  gas, 
I  became  sensible  of  a  slight  hepatic  odour,  because  the  vessel  was  not 
quite  close  ;  but  the  aperture  was  very  small,  and  when  I  covered  it 
with  a  drop  of  water,  small  bubbles  were  seen  to  issue,  ubout  the  size 
of  a  pin's  nead.  To  avoid  being  incommoded  with  the  gas,  I  put 
the  apparatus  under  the  chimney  of  the  laboratory.  I  fell  ut  first  a 
sharp  sensation  in  my  nose ;  my  eyes  then  became  red,  and  other 
symptoms  of  catarrh  began  to  appear,  but  only  to  u  trifling  extent. 
In  half  an  hour,  I  was  seized  with  a  dry  and  painful  cough,  which 
continued  for  a  long  time,  and  which  was  at  last  accompanied  by 
an  expectoration,  having  a  taste  entirely  like  that  of  the  vapour  from 
a  boihng  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  These  symptoms  were  re- 
moved by  the  application  of  a  blister  to  my  chest.  The  quantity  of 
seleniuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  on  each  of  these  occasions,  entered 
into  my  organs  of  respiration  was  much  smaller  than  would  have  been 
required  of  any  other  inorganic  substance  whatever,  to  produce  similar 
effects.* 

"As  we  have  already  stated,  selenium  is  for  the  most  part  found 
in  association  with  mineral  sulphur ;  selenium  is  also,  like  sulphur,  a 
volcanic  product.  Now,  though  we  can  hardly  imagine  the  possibility 
of  the  diffusion  of  selenium  through  the  atmosphere  in  combination 
with  hydrogen  ;  selenium  may  be  so  diffused  in  some  other  form  of 
combination,  which  may  produce  effects  analogous  to  those  of  seleniu- 

*  Annalt  of  Pbilosnphj,  Old  Scries,  vol.  xiv.  p.  101. 
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retted  hydrogen.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  diffusion  of  any 
such  substance  really  takes  place.  Our  intention  is  merely  to  show 
that  a  small  quantity  of  an  active  ingredient,  like  selenium,  is  suffi- 
cient to  contaminate  the  atmosphere  over  a  wide  extent  of  country. 
Such  a  substance  being  ejected  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano  during  an 
eruption,  or  through  a  crevice  in  the  earth  during  an  earthquake,  may 
thus  produce  an  epidemic  disease ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  many 
epidemics,  particularly  those  of  a  catarrhal  kind,  have  so  originated. 

"  The  mattere  occasionally  diffused  through  the  atmosphere,  which 
appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  solution,  are  not  often  perceptible  by  our 
senses,  unless  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  by  the  sense  of  smell. 

"  As  an  instance  of  the  presence  of  such  bodies  in  the  atmosphere, 
we  may  mention  a  very  remarkable  observation,  which  occurred  to 
the  writer  of  this  treatise  during  the  late  prevalence  of  epidemic 
cholera.  He  had  for  some  years  been  occupied  in  investigations 
regarding  the  atmosphere  ;  and  for  more  than  six  weeks,  previously 
to  the  appearance  of  cholera  in  London,  had  almost  every  day,  been 
engaged  in  endeavouring  to  determine,  with  the  utmost  possible  accu- 
racy, the  weight  of  a  given  quantity  of  air,  under  precisely  the  same 
circumstances  of  temperature  and  of  pressure.  On  a  particular  day, 
the  9ih  of  February,  1832,  the  weight  of  the  air  suddenly  appeared 
to  rise  above  the  usual  standard.  As  the  rise  was  at  the  time  sup- 
posed to  be  the  result  of  some  accidental  error,  or  of  some  derange- 
ment in  the  apparatus  employed  ;  in  order  to  discover  its  cause,  the 
succeeding  observations  were  made  with  tlie  most  rigid  scrutiny.  But 
no  eiTor  or  derangement  whatever  could  be  detected.  On  the  days 
immediately  following,  the  weight  of  the  air  still  continued  above  the 
standard  ;  though  not  quite  so  high  as  on  the  9ih  of  February,  when 
the  change  was  first  noticed.  The  air  retained  its  augmented  weight 
during  the  whole  lime  these  experiments  were  carried  on,  namely, 
about  six  weeks  longei".  The  increase  of  the  weight  of  the  air  observed 
in  these  experiments,  was  small ;  but  still  decided  and  real.  The 
method  of  conducting  the  experiments,  was  such  as  not  to  allow  of 
an  error,  at  least,  to  an  amount  so  great  as  the  additional  weight,  without 
the  cause  of  that  error  having  become  apparent.  There  seems,  there- 
fore, to  be  only  one  mode  of  rationally  explaining  this  increased 
weight  of  the  air  at  London  in  February,  1832  ;  which  is,  by  admitting 
the  diffusion  of  some  gaseous  body  through  the  air  of  this  city,  con- 
siderably heavier  than  the  air  it  displaced.  About  the  9th  of  February 
the  wind  in  London,  which  had  previously  been  W.  veered  round  to 
the  E.,  and  remained  pretty  steadily  in  that  quarter,  till  the  end  of  the 
month.  Now,  precisely  on  the  change  of  the  wind,  the  first  cases  of 
epidemic  cholera  were  reported  in  London  ;  and  from  that  time  the 
disease  continued  to  spread.  That  the  epidemic  cholera  was  the  effect 
of  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  is  more  perhaps  than  can 
be  safely  maintained ;  but  reasons,  which  have  been  advanced  else- 
where, lead  the  writer  of  this  treatise  to  believe  thai  the  virulent 
disease,  termed  cholera,  was  owing  to  the  same  matter  that  produced 
the  additional  weight  of  the  air." — Front,  pp.  347-53. 
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That  tlie  atmosphere  ordinarily  contains  a  great  proportion 
of  the  electric  fluid,  is  a  fact  provetl  by  repeated  experiment. 
It  exists  there  usually  in  a  dissolved,  or  rather  attenuated 
state,  until  it  is  subjected  to  violent  friction  ;  and  then  it  will 
give  off  sparks,  and  even  continued  light,  or  lightning,  as  we 
may  see  in  the  thunder  storm.  The  friction  that  produces  the 
lightning  of  the  storm,  however,  is  the  result  of  some  parti- 
cular combinations,  which  occasionally  take  place  in  the  fir- 
mament, and  which  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. The  ordinary  theory  upon  the  subject  is,  that  clouds 
charged  with  opposite  kinds  of  electricity,  (positive  and 
negative)  meet  in  the  air,  and  repel  each  other.  The  collision 
causes  the  lightning,  and  the  rush  of  the  lightning  through 
the  clouds  produces  the  sound  which  we  call  thunder.  This 
theory  wants  examination,  which  it  would  be  useless  to  insti- 
tute until  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  atmosphere. 

The  electric  fluid  is  subject  also  to  a  regular  perpetual 
friction  from  the  earth  moving  on  its  own  axis.  It  is  yet  to 
be  ascertained  whether  this  action  of  the  earth  on  the  electric 
medium  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  is  not  intimately  connected 
with  the  Northern  and  Southern  Auroral  lights,  and  also  with 
the  direction  and  variations  of  the  needle.  The  friction  in 
Question,  undoubtedly,  increases  the  intensity  of  the  fluid  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  this  intensity  would  go  on  always 
augmenting,  unless  some  provision  were  made  tor  restoring 
the  equilibrium  of  the  fluid  in  the  atmosphere.  Now  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  Professor  Daniell,  tliere  is  twice  as  much 
light  and  heat  absorbed  in  the  Polar  regions,  as  there  is  in  those 
of  the  Tropics.  If  this  be  so,  there  must  be  a  constant  current 
of  the  electric  fluid,  (which  is  in  fact  a  heated  subtile  element, 
always  capable  of  being  made  luminous)  from  the  equator 
towards  the  poles.  The  magnetic  needle  is,  very  prooably, 
but  the  index  of  that  current,  as  the  vane  is  of  the  prevailing 
wind ;  hence  the  direction  of  the  compass  in  a  line  that  would 
always  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  were  it  not  for  the 
divergences  which  take  place  in  the  electric  current  as  it 
approaches  the  poles.  Those  divergences  would  seem  to  be 
necessary  to  the  due  distribution  of  the  fluid  throughout  those 
colder  regions  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  when,  from  any  cause, 
the  current  is  swollen  with  more  of  the  fluid  than  those  regions 
can  absorb,  it  will  be  driven  back.  The  action  of  repulsion 
would  render  the  superfluous  portion  of  the  current  more 
or  less  luminous,  and  hence  might  arise  the  phenomena 
which  we  call  the  Auroral  lights.     When  we  say  that  the 
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surplus  portion  of  the  fluid  not  absorbed  in  the  "  coMer 
regions"  of  the  poles,  will  be  "driven  back,"  we  assume  that 
there  are  regions,  both  in  the  extreme  North  and  the  extreme 
South,  which  are  less  cold  than  those  where  the  greatest  accu- 
mulation of  ice  takes  place.  This  assumption,  though  ap- 
parently paradoxical,  is  justified  by  the  fact,  that  the  late 
Russian  expedition  under  the  command  of  M.  Von  Wrangel, 
has  discovered  an  open  navigable  sea  beyond  tl)e  seventy-second 
degree  of  North  latitude ;  and  when  we  consider  the  briny 
character  of  that  sea,  which  prevents  it  from  being  frozen,  we 
seem  justified  in  concluding  that  the  climate  between  lat.  72 
and  lat.  90  is  much  milder  than  it  is  at  what  may  be  called 
the  zone  of  perpetual  ice,  found  southward  of  lat.  72.  It  is 
moreover  well  ascertained,  that  the  Auroral  lights  do  not 
descend  from  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  On  the 
contrary,  they  uniformly  ascend  from  the  lower  regions  to  the 
higher,  and  indeed  are  usually  seen  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
eartli's  surface.  They  would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  altogether 
of  earthly  origin :  and  this  induction  further  favours  the  sup- 
position, that  as  there  is  a  Southern  as  well  as  a  Northern 
Aurora,  so  also  there  is  an  extreme  Southern  as  well  as  an 
extreme  Northern,  unfrozen  Polar  ocean. 

We  have  not  yet  collected  data  sufficiently  numerous  to 
enable  us  to  speak  with  anything  like  confidence  upon  this 
subject ;  all  we  can  do,  is  to  throw  out  for  the  examination  of 
other  minds  the  thoughts  that  occur  to  our  own.  That  there 
is  a  true  magnetic  pole — that  is  a  point  to  which  the  needle  is 
always  true  in  its  direction, — seems  highly  probable.  Indeed 
the  two  variations  VV.  and  E.,  and  the  increase  of  the  variations 
on  either  side  from  the  meridian  where  they  begin,  would  seem 
to  establish  the  fact.  But  we  have  not  yet  made  sufficient 
progress  in  the  South,  to  be  able  to  draw  the  line  of  invariable 
polarity  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  regions.  The  obser- 
vations already  made,  imperfect  though  they  be,  would  lead 
us  to  suspect  that  the  variations  of  the  needle  will  be  found 
•to  correspond  pretty  nearly  in  both  those  sections  of  the 
globe.  The  oscillations  of  a  minor  character  which  occasionally 
take  place,  would  seem  to  be  the  result  of  local  influence,  or 
perhaps  of  partial  accidental  accumulations  of  the  electric 
element, 

1  he  electro-magnetic  fluid  is  known  to  be  developed  by  the 
unequal  distribution  of  heat  through  bodies.  Why  this 
happens,  we  know  not,  but  the  phenomenon  is  well  established. 
The  earth  in  its  diurnal  motion  on  its  axis  from  West  to  East, 
has  its  surface  successively  exposed  to  the  solar  fays   in  an 
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opposite  direction,  East  to  West.  The  surface  therefore,  par- 
ticularly between  the  tropics,  will  be  heated  and  cooled  from 
East  to  West,  and  thus  tributary  currents  of  electricity  will 
be  established  in  that  direction.  M.  Pouillet  has  proved,*  by 
direct  experiment,  that  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  the 
materials  of  living  plants,  is  a  constant  source  of  electricity ; 
and  he  has  shotvn  that  a  surface  of  100  square  metres,  in  full 
vegetation,  disengages  in  the  course  of  a  day  as  much  vitreous 
electricity,  as  would  charge  a  powerful  battery.  Another 
source  is  evaporation.  A  third,  and  no  doubt  the  most  power- 
ful of  all,  is  the  solar  light ;  for  that  light  is  itself  most  pro- 
bably oxygen,  compressed  and  collected  there  for  the  purpose 
of  distribution,  throughout  our  whole  system.  With  reference 
to  the  first  of  the  sources  of  the  fluid  above  first  mentioned, 
Mr.  Leithead  has  recently  discovered  that  the  effect  of  an 
unequal  state  of  temperature,  even  in  one  metal,  will  deflect 
the  needle.     His  account  of  his  experiment  is  as  follows : — 

"  I  first  took  a  tin  plate,  and  soldered  to  each  end  (near  the  edge,) 
a  copper  wire.  I  supported  the  pinle  on  a  glass  pillar.  I  then  took  a 
little  cotton  wool,  and  placed  it  on  one  of  the  exlreniities  of  the  plate. 
I  connected  the  apparatus  with  the  galvanoscope,  by  means  of  the 
copper  wires,  and  then  poured  a  little  sulphuric  aetlier  on  the  cotton 
wool.  As  the  xthcr  evaporated,  intense  cold  was  produced  at  that 
end  of  the  plate,  and,  as  I  anticipated,  the  needle  was  deflected.  When 
the  needle  rested,  the  heat  of  the  hand  was  quite  sufficient  to  cause  a 
tecond  deflection  !" 

This  experiment  proves  not  only  the  fact  that  evaporation 
in  general,  which  is  only  another  expression  for  difference  of 
temperature,  produces  electricity  ;  but  also,  as  Mr,  Leithead 
justly  remarks,  "  teaches  us  what  an  incalculable  quantity  of 
the  subtile  fluid  must  be  in  constant  motion  around  us."  It 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  however,  which  M.  Pouillet 
has  demonstrated,  that  the  conversion  of  water  chemically  pure 
into  vapour  excites  no  electric  tension, — probably  because  the 
process  of  purification  expels  from  it  its  oxygen. 

The  dip  or  depression  of  the  point  of  the  needle,  is  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  magnetism  as  yet  unsolved.  At  the  equator, 
it  assumes  a  perfectly  horizontal  {x)sition, — that  is,  a  position 
exactly  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth.  In  the  latitude  of 
Ix)ndun,  it  dips  nearly  at  an  angle  of  70. ;  over  the  pole  it 
would  be  vertical.  Is  not  this  tendency  of  the  needle  down- 
ward to  be  attributed  to  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth/  The 

•  Aiinalcv  ill  Cliiinif  et  dc  Phy»i<iiii',  |H"27.  Scca)»o  hiti  Kleincns  tie  I'll} sii|u«-, 
l.iv.  ix.  chap. 
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globe  is  itself  a  magnet,  by  reason  of  the  qnantity  of  electric 
fluid  which  it  contains,  not  merely  at  its  surface,  but  inter- 
mixed with  the  fires  and  waters,  and  innumerable  metallic  and 
others  substances  within  its  interior.  The  point  of  the  needle 
is  consequently,  by  the  attraction  of  the  mass,  deflected  down- 
wards as  it  proceeds  from  the  equator  to  the  pole.  If  we  could 
suppose  the  surface  of  the  earth  a  perfect  level  from  the  equator 
to  the  pole,  the  horizontal  position  of  the  needle  could  undergo 
no  change.  But  in  fact,  a  line  drawn  from  the  equator  to 
the  pole,  must  conform  with  the  segment  of  a  circle,  and  the 
point  of  the  needle  following  the  segment  so  described,  must 
of  necessity  descend  lower  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from 
the  equator  where  it  is  held  exactly  balanced. 

It  would  be  impossi1i)le,  without  going  far  beyond  the  limits 
which  a  periodical  journal  can  afford  for  any  one  subject, 
however  important,  to  enter  at  present,  into  all,  or  even  a  few 
of  the  remaining  topics  which  the  study  of  the  atmosphere 
opens  for  discussion.  They  are  indeed  inexhaustible.  The 
subject  of  the  '*  winds"  alone,  would  require  a  volume.  And 
then  we  should  have  to  go  through  the  distribution  of  temper- 
ature in  the  atmosphere,  the  production  of  rain,  hail,  snow : 
the  causes  of  that  colouring  matter  which,  in  former  ages, 
affJMghted  tfie  nations  under  the  appearance  of  showers  of 
blood ;  of  the  lunar  atmospheric  tides,  of  the  formation  of  the 
different  species  of  clouds,  and  of  those  beautiful  meteors  which 
within  these  last  few  years,  especially,  have  been  so  much 
noticed  in  the  heavens,  almost  annually,  between  the  12tli 
and  15th  of  November. 

A  few  striking  facts  with  reference  to  some  of  these  points, 
are  all  that  we  shall  now  venture  upon.  It  is  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance, mentioned  by  Lieut.  Colonel  Reid,  in  his  obser- 
vations on  the  "  law  of  storms,"  that  no  storm  has  ever  been 
known  to  occur  at  St.  Helena.  The  degree  of  magnetic 
intensity  there  is  the  lowest  yet  ascertained  on  the  globe. 
That  fortunate  island  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  be  placed  in 
the  true  Pacific  ocean  of  the  world. 

At  Geneva,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1822,  there  fell  thirty 
inches  of  rain  in  one  day.  An  example  still  more  extraor- 
dinary has  been  recently  quoted  by  M.  Arago,  and  which  is 
perfectly  autheniic.  At  Joyeuse,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ardeche,  on  the  9ih  of  October,  1827,  there  fell  above  thirty- 
one  (English)  inches  of  rain  in  twenty-two  hours. 

All  the  researches  iiitherio  made  with  respect  to  hail, 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  is  ]»eculiar  to  temperate  cli- 
mates, that  it  rarely  occurs  beyond  the  latitude  of  60,  that  it 
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18  most  frequent  in  spring  and  summer,  when  it  is  often  accom- 
panied by  thunder,  that  it  is  very  seldom  seen  in  winter,  and 
that  hail  during  the  night  is  very  uncommon. 

•*  lu  tropical  countries,"  says  Dr.  Prout,  "  there  is  liltlc  liail  in  any 
place  that  is  not  more  than  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  in 
temperate  climates  on  the  contrary,  mountain  tops  are  almost  free  from 
hail ;  certain  countries,  especially  some  parts  of  France,  are  very 
liable  to  hail  storms ;  and  such  is  at  times  the  fury  of  these  storms 
that  they  lay  waste  whole  districts.  There  are  on  record  many  in- 
stances of  these  calamitous  visitations,  which  are  usually  accompanied 
by  whirlwinds,  and  by  the  most  appalling  electrical  phenomena. 
During  storms  of  such  degi'ees  of  severity,  hail  stones  have  sometimes 
fallen  of  enormous  magnitude,  and  often  of  an  irregular  shape,  as  if 
they  were  the  fragments  of  a  thick  sheet  of  ice  suddenly  broken ;  a 
supposition  which  alone  will  explain  the  formation  of  angular  masses, 
many  inches  in  size,  und  many  pounds  in  weight.  The  production 
in  the  middle  of  summer  of  the  intense  cold  that  is  thus  indicated,  is 
a  puzzle  which  philosophers  have  been  unable  to  solve."  Bridgewater 
Treatise,  pp.  336-7. 

Upon  the  great  importance  of  the  careful  observation  of  the 
changes  which  are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  atmosphere, 
commentary  would  be  superfluous.  We  cannot  however  resist 
the  temptation  of  transferring  to  our  pages  the  following  just 
and  eloquent  remarks  on  this  subject,  contained  in  a  paper 
presented  to  the  Meteorological  Society,  by  Mr.  Jolm  Ruskin 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

"  It  is  a  science  of  the  pure  air,  and  the  bright  heaven  ;  its  thoughts 
are  amidst  the  loveliness  of  creation  ;  it  leads  the  mind,  as  well  as  the 
eye,  to  the  morning  mist,  and  the  noon-day  glory,  and  the  twilight 
cloud, — to  the  purple  peace  of  the  mountain  heaven, — to  the  cloudy 
repose  of  the  green  valley  ;  now  expatiating  in  the  silence  of  stomdess 
asthcr, —  now  on  the  rushing  of  the  wings  of  tlie  wind.  It  is  indeed  a 
knowledge,  which  must  be  felt  to  be,  in  its  very  essence,  full  of  the 
soul  of  the  beautiful.  For  its  interest,  it  is  universal ;  unabated  in 
every  place,  and  in  all  time.  He,  whose  kingdom  is  die  heaven,  can 
never  meet  with  an  uninteresting  space, — can  never  exhaust  the  phe- 
nomena of  an  hour :  he  is  in  a  realm  of  perpetual  change, — of  eternal 
motion, — of  infinite  mystery.  Light  and  darkness,  and  cold  and  heat, 
are  to  him  as  friends  of  familiar  countenance,  but  of  infinite  variety 
of  conversation  ;  and  while  the  geologist  yearns  for  the  mountain, 
the  botanist  for  the  field,  and  the  mathematician  for  the  study,  the 
III  ist,  like  a  spirit  of  a  higher  order  than  any,  rejoices  ui  the 

k:.  .'f  the  air. 

"  liui,  us  we  before  said,  it  is  neither  for  its  interest,  nor  for  its 
beuuly,  that  we  recommend  the  study  of  meteorology.  It  iuvolve* 
(jueslions  of  iliu  highest  practical  imporumce,  and  tlie  solution  of 
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which  will  be  productive  of  most  substantial  benefit  to  those  classes 
who  can  least  comprehend  the  speculations  from  which  these  advan- 
tages are  derived.  Times  and  seasons,  and  climates,  calms  and  tem- 
pests, clouds  and  winds,  whose  alterations  appear  to  the  inexperienced 
mind  the  confused  consequences  of  irregular,  indefinite,  and  accidental 
causes,  arrange  themselves  before  the  meteorologist  in  beautiful  suc- 
cession of  undisturbed  order,  in  direct  derivation  from  definite  causes  ; 
it  is  for  him  to  trace  the  path  of  the  tempest  round  the  globe, — to 
point  out  the  place  whence  it  arose, — to  foretell  the  time  of  its  decline, — 
to  follow  the  hours  around  the  earth,  as  she  "  spins  beneath  her  pyra- 
mids of  night," — to  feel  the  pulses  of  the  ocean, — to  pursue  the  course 
of  its  currents  and  its  changes, — to  measure  the  power,  direction,  and 
duration  of  mysterious  and  invisible  influences,  and  to  assign  constant 
and  regular  periods  to  the  seed-time  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat, 
summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night,  which  we  know  shall  not 
cease,  till  the  universe  be  no  more.  It  may  be  thought  we  are  exag- 
gerating the  effects  of  a  science  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  But,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  we  are  not  speaking  of  its  attained,  but  of 
its  attainable  power;  it  is  the  young  Hercules,  for  the  fostering 
of  whose  strength  the  Meteorological  Society  has  been  formed. 
**•**••*  It  wishes  to  be  the 
central  point,  the  moving  power,  of  a  vast  machine,  and  it  feels  that 
unless  it  can  be  this,  it  must  be  powerless  ;  if  it  cannot  do  all,  it  can 
do  nothing.  It  desires  to  have  at  its  command,  at  stated  periods, 
perfect  systems  of  methodical,  and  simultaneous  observations ;  it 
wishes  its  influence  and  its  power  to  be  omnipresent  over  the  globe,  so 
that  it  may  be  able  to  know,  at  any  given  instant,  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  at  every  point  on  its  surface.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
this  is  a  chimerical  imagination,  the  vain  dream  of  a  ie^  philosophical 
enthusiasts.  It  is  co-operation  which  we  now  come  forward  to  request, 
in  full  confidence,  that  if  our  efforts  are  met  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the 
cause,  our  associates  will  be  astonished,  individuaUy,  by  the  result  of 
their  labours  in  a  body.  Let  none  be  discouraged,  because  they  are 
alone,  or  far  distant  from  their  associates.  What  was  formerly  weak- 
ness, will  now  have  become  strength.  Let  the  pastor  of  the  Alps 
observe  the  variations  of  his  mountain  winds ;  let  the  voyager  send 
us  notes  of  their  changes  on  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  let  the  solitary 
dweller  in  the  American  Prairie  observe  the  passages  of  the  storms, 
and  the  variations  of  the  climate  ;  and  each,  who  alone  would  have 
been  powerless,  will  find  himself  a  part  of  ont'  mighty  mind, — a  ray 
of  light  entering  into  one  vast  eye,— a  member  of  a  multitudinous 
power,  contributing  to  the  knowledge,  and  aiding  the  efforts,  which 
will  be  capable  of  solving  the  most  deeply  hidden  problems  of  natun\ 
penetrating  into  the  most  occult  causes,  and  reducing  to  principle  and 
order,  the  vast  multitude  of  beautiful  and  wonderful  phenomena,  by 
which  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  regulates 
the  course  of  the  times  and  the  seasons,  robes  the  globe  with  verdure, 
and  fiuitfulucss,  and  adapts  it  to  minister  to  the  wants,  and  contri- 
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bate  to  ibe  felicity,  o(  the  innumerable  tribes  of  animated  existence." 
Transaclions,  &c.  pp.  67-9. 

To  bring  the  matter  lioine  to  "  our  own  business  and 
bosoms,"  it  seems  only  necessary  to  add  that,  in  one  word,  the 
whole  of  the  vast  commercial  transactions  of  this  great  country 
are  controlled  by  the  atmosphere.  To  the  variations  which  take 
place  in  that  portion  of  our  terrestrial  system  we  ove  (under 
the  order  of  providence,)  the  succession  of  our  harvests.  Tlie 
deficiency  of  the  unfavourable  season  must  be  supplied  by  the 
importation  of  corn  from  abroad;  that  commodity  being  pur- 
chased chiefly  in  countries,  which  do  not  admit  (except  at 
very  high  duties,)  our  manufactures,  and  the  operations 
generally  bein<:f  of  an  urgent  character,  the  remittances  in 
exchange  for  the  importations  must  be  principally  in  gold. 
The  gold  goes  out  of  the  coffers  of  the  bank.  The  bauK,  in 
order  to  protect  itself,  the  moment  it  begins  to  feel  its  average 
store  of  bullion  diminishing  in  a  serious  proportion,  will  con- 
tract its  issues,  and  call  in  its  credits.  The  result  is,  depres- 
sion of  prices  of  all  articles,  the  stoppage  of  mills  in  every 
direction,  the  dismissal  of  operatives,  and  these  events  occur- 
ring simultaneously  with  a  rise  in  the  price  of  bread,  and  the 
bankruptcy  of  many  traders  possessing  only  fictitious  or  very 
limited  capitals,  the  whole  country  becomes  a  scene  of  discon- 
tent and  confusion.  These  are  events  which  happen  with  us 
periodically. 

It  would  seem  therefore  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  government  lo  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  against 
the  frequent  return  of  catastrophes  of  this  desciiption.  It  is 
obvious  that  constant  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  the  at- 
mosphere, would  often  enable  the  government  to  judge  pretty 
accurately  of  the  coming  season,  and  to  make  provision  ac- 
cordingly. \\  hether  it  might,  or  might  not,  be  expedient  to 
retain  in  public  granaries,  from  the  superabundant  harvest  of 
one  or  qiore  years,  a  supply  always  adequate  ti>  the  deficit  of 
a  disastrous  season,  is  a  question  much  too  large  for  incidental 
discussion.  But  we  apprehend  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  government  is  bound,  by  the  duty  which  it  owes  to  the 
community  entruste<l  to  its  care,  to  assist  by  every  means  in 
its  power,  (and  those  means  are  very  extensive,)  the  excellent 
society  whose  transaclions  are  recorded  in  the  volume  befoie 
us.  i'he  police  who  are  awake  night  and  day ;  the  harbour- 
masters; the  persons  to  whom  tlie  care  of  light-houses  is  en- 
trusted ;  the  officers  of  the  coast  guard;  should  all  be  enjoined 
to  make  daily  and  nightly  returns  of  the  weather,  either  to  a 
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department  of  government  created  for  that  purpose,  or  to  the 
Meteorological  Society.  There  are  many  private  individuals 
who  keep  diaries  of  the  weather  for  their  own  amusement. 
They  could  make  no  better  use  of  their  journals  than  by 
sending  copies  of  them  to  the  society. 

We  would  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  to  the  society, 
the  establishment  of  a  periodical  publication,  weekly,  monthly, 
or  even  quarterly,  of  the  information  which  they  might  thus 
receive.  To  have  produced  only  one  volume  of  Transactions 
during  an  existence  of  seventeen  years,  is  a  mode  of  proceeding 
not  calculated  to  confer  any  material  benefit  on  society.  Upon 
the  appearance,  however,  even  of  this  their  first-born,  we  do 
most  sincerely  congratulate  them.  It  is  not  indeed  arranged 
with  much  skill.  There  are  many  pages  of  repetition  tnat 
might  have  been  well  spared,  and  the  price  of  the  volume  is 
also  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  still  we  wish  to  be  in- 
dulgent, and  to  refrain  from  any  remarks  that  might  check 
their  disposition  to  pursue  the  most  useful  labours  which  they 
have  undertaken.  We  are  happy  to  observe  that  they  have 
already  adopted  measures  for  extending  the  sphere  of  their 
utility,  by  multiplying  the  stations  where  meteorological  ob- 
servations are  to  be  made.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  the 
results  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  a  second  volume  of  tlieir 
Transactions. 


Art.  II. — 1.  Commentaries  on  the  Historical  Plays  of  S/iak' 
speare.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  Peregrine  Courtenay. 
2  vols.  1840. 

2.  Tlie  Pictorial  Edition  of  tlie  Works  of  Shakspere.  Edited 
by  Charles  Knight.     Histories,  Vol.  I.     1839. 

"  "TT  was  not  without  real  diffidence,"  says  Mr.  Cqurtenay, 
X  "  that  I  attempted  further  comments  upon  Shakspeare, 
I  do  not  affect  to  have  discovered  new  beauties  in  that  writer, 
nor  can  1  boast  of  the  power  to  place  in  a  more  striking  light, 
those  which  have  now  for  some  ages  delighted  the  readers  of 
the  English  language.  But  it  appeared  to  me,  that  (after  all 
the  volumes  which  have  been  written)  there  are  points  of  view 
in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare  arc  still 
to  be  considered." 

On  reading  this  paragraph,  our  curiosity  was  at  once  excited. 
We  felt  anxious  to  learn  what  were  these  new  "  points  of 
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view,**  which  had  suddenly  flashed  on  the  vision  of  the  ex-vice- 
presidt'nl  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  inducing  him  to  enter  that 
field,  on  which  Coleridge  and  the  Schlegels  had  earned  some 
of  their  fairest  honours,  and  from  which  so  many  of  our  olden 
critics  had  long  since  been  driven  with  disgrace.  We  were 
indeed  greatly  at  a  loss  to  guess,  what  could  be  the  contents 
of  two  volumes  of  Commentaries  on  Shakspearct  which  pro- 
fessed neither  to  discover  new  beauties,  nor  to  place  the  old 
ones  in  a  more  striking  light.  We  had  hitherto  imagined,  that, 
in  exploring  the  depths  of  the  rich  Shakspearean  mine,  the 
dullest  guide  would  have  stumbled  on  some  vein  of  virgin  ore, 
and  that  none  would  have  gone  thither  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
warning  us  against  setting  too  high  a  value  on  the  precious 
metal. 

Yet  such,  if  we  rightly  understand  him,  is  the  design  of 
Mr.  Courlenay.  He  proposes  to  show,  that  either  Shakspeare, 
"  or  his  more  ancient  author,  has  taken  such  liberties  with 
facts  and  dates,  and  has  omissions  so  important,  as  to  make  the 
(historical)  pieces,  however  admirable  as  a  drama,  quite  un- 
suitable as  a  medium  of  instruction  to  the  English  youth." 

And  therewith  he  proceeds  to  write  a  series  of  laboured  dis- 
quisitions, tending  to  prove,  amongst  many  other  things  of  a 
similar  character, — by  reference  to  all  kinds  of  authorities,  and 
diligent  collation  of  the  old  chronicles, —  that  King  John  after 
all  might  have  had  a  good  title  to  the  crown  of  England, — that 
the  Lady  Constance  had  married  a  third  husband,  and  was 
already  in  her  grave  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mirabeau, — 
that  Richard  II  never  saw  his  queen  after  he  went  to  Ireland, 
that  Aumerle's  mother  died  some  years  before  the  date  of  the 
conspiracy  against  Bolingbroke, — that  Hotspur  is  not  known 
to  have  been  "  irascible,"  and  that  there  is  no  warrant  in  his- 
tory for  making  Owen  Glendower  a  borey — that  archbishop 
Chicheley  (if  ever  he  spoke  that  speech  on  the  succession  to 
the  French  throne)  must  certainly  liave  been  mistaken  in  his 
genealogy,  for  that  Hugh  Capet  had  no  ancestress  of  the  name 
of  Lingare, — that  it  was  at  Nieulan,  and  not  at  Troyes,  that 
Henry  V  bestowed  his  first  kiss  upon  Catherine,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  Now  in  all  this  we  have  much  plea- 
sure in  admitting,  that  Mr.  Courtenay  has  displayed  a  spirit 
of  careful  and  patient  research,  which,  in  many  employments 
of  life,  would  be  highly  praiseworthy.  But  we  still  have  to 
enquire,  how  far  it  has  fitted  him  for  a  commentator  on  the 
works  of  Shakspeare,  and  whether  such  creditable  industry 
might  not  have  oeen  better  applied  to  some  other  purpose. 
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And  first,  we  hold  ourselves  in  justice  bound  to  declare, 
that  Mr.  Courtenay  has  no  hostile  intentions  with  regard  to 
the  great  dramatist.  On  the  contrary,  he  everywhere  speaks 
of  him  in  a  kind  of  patronising  tone,  and  is  very  anxious  to 
guard  against  the  possible  effect  of  the  CommetUaries,  in  de- 
terring the  youth  of  England  from  perusing  the  historical  plays. 
"  I  should  indeed  be  sorry,"  he  exclaims,  "  that  the  doubts  I 
have  raised  of  their  historical  accuracy  should  lessen  the  plea- 
sure of  any  one  in  reading  them."  He  evidently  feels  a  sort 
of  "  sneaking  kindness"  for  the  Bard  of  Avon.  He  would  be 
loath  to  do  him  a  mortal  injury.  He  was  "  bred  up  upon 
Shakspeare  and  the  History  of  England,"  and  if  he  have  lost 
his  taste  for  one  portion  of  that  early  food,  the  meat  has  not 
been  quite  turned  into  poison.  Though  he  fears,  that  "  nearly 
every  speech  in  Shakspeare  contains  something  that  a  delicate 
and  correct  critic  would  expunge  or  alter ;"  though  he  believes 
the  great  poet  "  to  have  been  a  very  idle  man,"  and  shrewdly 
suspects,  that  he  "  made  the  persons  of  his  drama  act  hetero- 
geneously,  as  he  saw  his  neighbours  act,  and  that  he  did  not,  in 
the  one  case  more  than  in  the  other,  draw  the  whole  character 
in  his  mind ;"  though  he  claims  for  some  of  the  novellists  of 
our  own  day,  a  superiority  over  him  who  has  been  called  the 
thousand-souledi  "  not  onl}'  in  the  interest  of  the  story,  but  in 
the  accurate,  varied,  contrasted,  and  curiously-shaded  discrimi- 
nation of  human  character;"  still  hefinds  a  charm  in  the  "splen- 
did and  stately  speeches,"  nor  does  he  pretend  to  name  any 
modern  author,  "  in  whom  &ju<it  and  striking  portraiture  of 
character  is  connected  with  so  much  of  splendid  versification,  so 
much  of  lofty  and  affecting  poetry,  by  turns  didactic, descriptive, 
aflfecting,  tremendous,  so  many  acute  and  ingenious  reflections 
and  precepts,  and  so  much  withal  of  dramatic  excellence,  as 
in  Shakspeare."  After  which  liberal  admission,  couched  as 
it  is  in  the  guarded  language  of  a  delicate  and  correct  critic^ 
he  thinks  it  necessary  to  repeat  his  warning  to  the  youth  of 
England,  in  whom  he  evidently  feels  a  quite  paternal  interest, 
that  they  should  not,  for  anythiny  that  he  {Mr,  Courtenay) 
writes,  "  love  Shakspeare  the  less,  but  that  they  should  study 
history  the  more."  In  these  few  sentences,  the  reader  will 
have  remarked  some  of  Mr.  Courtenay's  leading  character- 
istics. He  will  not  have  failed  to  perceive  traces  of  that  in- 
genuous  modesty,  which  once  led  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man to  avow,  that,  "  his  mind  was  a  blank  sheet  of  paper." 
He  will  next  have  admired  in  strong  contrast  with  the  last- 
mentioned  quality,  that  species  of  original  boldness,  with  which 
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the  critic  has  handled  a  groat  name :  and  if  our  too  fastidious 
reader  should  deem  that  somethin;^  of  rerrrence  may  here  be 
wanting,  we  will  hasten  to  reassure  him  on  this  head,  by  show- 
ing, that  a  higher  reverence  than  he  wots  of  was  present  in 
Mr.  Courtenay's  mind.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  ap- 
pears in  the  character  of  an  iconoclast.  He  cannot  bear  to 
think,  that  idolatrous  worship  should  be  rendered  to  a  human 
being.  His  piety  revolts  at  the  notion;  the  spirit  of  John 
Knox  stirs  within  him,  and  so,  like  one  of  the  image-breakers 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  catches  up  his  sledge-hammer, 
ponderous  as  Thor's,  and  demolishes  the  shrines  of  genius,  and 
scatters  the  relics  of  the  mighty  dead.  It  is  really  amusing  to 
see,  with  what  animation  he  pleads  against  our  exaggerated 
estimate  of  Shakspeare's  powers,  just  as  if  the  nil  ndmirari 
contained  the  pith  and  marrow  of  hum^n  wisdom,  and  with 
what  a  religious  horror  he  denounces  our  profane  deification 
of  Shakspea'-e's  memory,  as  if  it  were  not  to  worship  God,  to 
honour  Him  in  one  of  the  noblest  of  his  creatures.  "  Cole- 
ridge," says  Mr.  Courtenay,  "  is  one  of  those  who  acknow- 
ledging, as  Christians  or  philosophers,  the  injperfection  of 
every  thing  human,  yet  conceive  that  it  pleased  Providence  to 
make  one  exception ;  and  to  favour  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
kingdom  of  England,  the  county  of  Warwick,  the  town  of  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, and  the  one  man  Shakspeare  born  there,  with 
an  exemption  from  this  otherwise  universal  rule  .  .  .  Hallam 
says  truly,"  he  continues,  "  that  we  contemplate  Shakspeare 
with  idolatry  :  the  term  is  fully  justified  by  Coleridge's  pro- 
fessed belief,  that  Shakspeare's  genius  was  super-human — ^lan- 
guage, I  presume  to  say,  equally  absurd  and  blasphemous." 

We  hope  that  our  malicious  reader  may  not  here  be  re- 
minded of  the  old  story  of  the  Athenian,  who  voted  for  the 
banishment  of  Aristides,  because  he  was  tired  of  hearing 
him  called  the  just.  It  is  true,  that  absolute  justice,  like  any 
other  species  of  absolute  perfection,  ought  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  a  fallible  human  being ;  and  the  Athenian,  like  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay, was,  no  doubt,  wise  in  his  generation.  If  ever  a  lite- 
rary ostracism  should  be  established  amongst  us,  it  will  be  cu- 
rious to  note  the  mental  structure  of  those  persons  that  in- 
scribe on  their  oyster-shells  the  names  of  the  Miltons  and 
Shakspeares. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Courtenay,  we  will  just  allude 
to  one  or  two  more  of  his  little  peculiarities.  The  law  of  as- 
sociation acts  on  his  mind  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  We 
all  know  Fluellen's  mode  of  reasoning  when  comparing  Henry 
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of  Monmouth  with  Alexander  of  Macedon ;  but  some  of  Mr. 
Courtenay's  analogies  are  not  less  ingenious.  Sometimes  a 
word,  a  name,  transports  him  from  the  fields  of  France  to  the 
floor  of  the  British  House  of  Commons.  Mr,  Canning  rises 
to  his  view  in  the  midst  of  the  distresses  of  Richard  the 
Second — Arthur  of  Brittany  calls  up  the  image  of  the  re- 
nowned Prince  Arthur,  and  he  again  reminds  him  of  Charles 
Wynn  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  latter  allusion  is 
introduced  after  this  fashion  : — "  J  do  not  know  precisely  what 
the  great  deeds  were  which  the  fabulous  Arthur  of  old  times 
was  supposed  to  perform.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
exceeded  those  which  the  real  and  true  Arthur  of  our  days 
has  accomplished."  Sometimes  he  indulges  in  a  sly,  political 
sarcasm,  such  as — "  Radicals,  perhaps,  are  not  readers  of 
Shakspeare."  Then  he  has  sundry  apprehensions,  which  are 
certainly  confined  to  his  own  bosom.  He  believes  that  the 
taste  for  Shakspeare  has  declined  since  the  days  of  his  child- 
hood, though  within  a  few  years  there  have  been  some  symp- 
toms of  a  revival ;  he  thinks  that  the  English  youth  have  be- 
come less  familiar  with  the  works  of  the  great  poet  than  for- 
merly— a  reason,  one  would  imagine,  for  not  writing  commen- 
taries to  warn  them  against  his  magic  arts  — and  he  gravely 
expresses  a  fear,  that  when  Tom  Campbell  (as  he  unceremo- 
niously calls  him)  says  that  "the  description  of  the  night  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Agincourt  will  be  repeated  by  the  youth  of 
England  when  our  children's  children  shall  be  grey  with  age," 
his  truly  poetical  friend  describes  what  ought  to  be,  not  what 
is  or  will  be.  Last  of  all,  Mr.  Courtenay  is  a  great  sceptic. 
He  sees  no  evidence  of  design  in  Shakspeare's  historical  cha- 
racters, and  he  goes  on  to  observe : — "  I  confess  that  my  opi- 
nion is  founded  upon  observation,  not  only  of  Shakspeare  and 
his  plays,  but  upon  what  generally  passes  in  the  world !  I  am 
a  great  disbeliever  in  complicated  plots  and  deep-laid  in- 
trigues. I  suspect  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in  which  ela- 
borate design  is  imputed  to  what  a  man  says  or  does,  the  im- 
putation ife  false  or  exaggerated."  To  the  comprehensiveness 
of  this  last  sentence  there  is  really  nothing  to  be  added. 

Havins  thus  glanced  at  a  few  of  the  eccentricities  of  Mr* 
Courtenay,  we  now  come  seriously  to  consider  the  proposition, 
that  Shakspeare  has  taken  such  liberties  with  history,  as  to 
render  his  plays  quite  unsuitable  as  a  medium  of  instruction 
to  the  Euglixh  youth. 

Much  will  depend  on  the  meaning  of  this  wOrd  history. 
If  it  denote  merely,  a  record  of  past  events,  there  is  no  fixing 
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any  limit  to  its  application.  Not  only  would  the  dullest  chro" 
nicle  that  ever  bep[ot  a  head-ache  be  included  in  this  defini. 
tion — but  speeches  in  parliament,  police-reports,and  all  the  mul- 
tifarious contents  of  a  daily  newspaper,  and  even  private  letters, 
and  the  books  of  mercjliants,  journals  of  every  description, 
whether  kept  by  saints  or  sinners,  vounpr  ladies,  or  methodist 
parsons,  would  each  and  all  be  entitled  to  be  classed  under  the 
same  head.  Or,  if  it  be  urged  that  these  are  only  the  mate- 
rials of  history,  and  that  the  duty  of  the  historian  is  to  make 
a  selection  or  abstract  from  these  different  sources,  so  as  to 
arrange  his  facts  in  a  certain  order,  and  present  them  in  a 
convenient  form  to  the  reader ;  still  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
such  a  mechanical  employment  could  never  have  obtained  that 
honour  which  is  everywhere  conceded  lo  the  name.  If  this 
were  all,  industry  and  patience  would  be  the  two  prime  quali- 
ties of  an  historian,  and  Mr.  Courtenay  himself  might  aspire 
to  be  thus  distinguished.  But  no  !  it  is  not  lo  these  virtues — 
useful,  indeed,  but  by  no  means  rare — that  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  have  consented  to  pay  homage ;  nor  is  it  upon  such 
terms  that  Clio  sits  crowned  among  the  Muses. 

Let  us  turn  to  Johnson's  Dictionary — a  book,  be  it  observed 
in  passing,  which  we  never  can  open  without  a  feeling  of 
sincere  respect  for  the  meniory  of  the  great  man  who  contrived 
to  infuse  so  much  wit  and  wisdom  into  the  dry  labours  of  the 
lexicographer.  But  what  says  the  good  Doctor  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  history?  Here  we  have  it:  "  A  narra- 
tion of  events  and  facts,  delivered  with  dignity  T — If  this  be 
a  right  solution,  surely  the  doctor  himself  was  no  mean  histo- 
rian ;  for,  when  did  he  ever  narrate  the  most  trivial  fact,  whe- 
ther to  giant  Burke,  or  diminutive  Boswell,  to  his  Sovereign, 
or  to  his  own  Tetsey,  whether  quaffing  bishop  at  a  tavern,  or 
lolling  over  the  teji-board  at  Mrs.  Thrale's,  that  he  did  not 
deliver  himself  with  a  dignity  which  belonged  to  his  very 
nature  ?  It  is  obvious  to  us,  in  spite  of  the  doctor's  definition, 
that  the  claim  of  any  narrative  to  be  considered  history,  does 
not  depend  merely  upon  the  manner  of  i"elating  it. 

But  what,  then,  is  the  true  meaning  and  end  of  history  ? 
Is  it,  as  some  have  deemed,  to  be  looked  upon  as  philosophij 
teaching  by  example  ?  We  like  this  definition  better  than  the 
preceding  ones,  because  it  implies  tliat  we  are  not  to  expect 
merely  a  dry  series  of  facts,  following  each  other  in  the  order 
of  time,  or  according  to  any  arbitrary  arrangement;  but  such 
a  disposition  of  those  facts  as  must  show  the  presence  of  de- 
sign— in  other  terms,  a  tcork  of  art.     But  then  we  object  to 
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the  words  philosophy  and  teaching^  because  they  convey  to  the 
mind  a  false  notion,  that  the  historian  has  always  something  to 
prove — some  theory  to  make  out  for  the  instruction  of  the 
reader.  True  it  is,  that  many  of  our  histories  have  been 
written  upon  this  plan  ;  but  the  consequence  has  been  that  they 
fall  short  of  their  true  purpose,  and  degenerate  into  party  po- 
litics or  religious  controversy.  If  we,  in  our  turn,  were  to  try 
our  hand  at  a  definition,  we  think  we  should  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain our  meaning  of  the  word  history,  by  a  simple  reference 
to  one  of  the  fine  arts.  We  should  call  it  a  picture  of  the  past 
life  of  nations. 

And  if  we  come  to  examine  it  closely,  we  shall  find  that  the 
analogy  holds  good  in  more  than  one  respect.  When  the 
painter  has  fixed  on  a  subject — which,  of  course,  in  this  in- 
stance we  suppose  to  be  historical — when  he  has  made  himself 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it — when 
he  knows  not  only  the  particulars  of  the  scene  to  be  repre- 
sented, but  the  characters  of  the  persons  concerned,  and  the 
whole  series  of  events  that  preceded  and  followed  the  action  — 
when  he  has,  moreover,  collected  whatever  information  comes 
in  his  way,  with  regard  to  time  and  place,  habits  and  customs — 
we  feel  that  he  has  only  performed  the  least  portion  of  his  task. 
Thousands  might  have  done  the  same,  of  whom  scarce  a  dozen 
would  be  able  to  sketch  the  plan  of  a  great  picture,  and  of 
whom  not  one  perhaps  could  execute  the  design  when  formed. 
It  is  now  that  he  has  to  consider,  first,  the  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  secondly,  the  means  of  producing  it.  He  knows 
that  he  cannot  represent  the  whole  scene  exactly  as  it  passed, 
because  there  is  no  daguerreotype  of  man's  invention  that  re- 
flects back  the  images  of  former  centuries,  and  fixes  them  for 
ever  in  all  their  minute  detail.  But  he  knows  also  by  unerr- 
ing instinct — if  he  be  really  an  artist,  and  not  a  mere  dauber — 
that  he  must  endeavour  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator 
a  perfect  copy  of  the  idea  he  has  himself  conceived.  To  do 
this  with  effect,  he  must  not  crowd  together  all  the  persons 
and  things  that  have  any  reference  to  the  subject ;  he  must 
neither  marshal  them  in  procession,  nor  heap  them  pellmell 
upon  his  canvass;  but  by  skilful  arrangement,  by  prudent 
omissions,  by  proportioning  every  part  to  the  other,  and 
making  each  conducive  to  the  completeness  and  perfection  of 
the  whole — he  will  succeed  in  presenting  us  with  a  work,  of 
which  we  shall  at  once  acknowledge  the  truth  as  well  as  the 
beauty.  Nay  more — if  he  have  seized  and  preserved  the 
essential  spirit  of  the  scene,  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  slight 
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anachronisms,  or  mistakes  of  locality  or  costume.  If,  in  a 
picture  of  the  death  of  Virghna^  we  trace  not  only  the  struggle 
of  the  father's  feelings,  but  the  stern  resolve  of  the  Roman 
citizen — not  only  the  purity  of  the  maiden,  but  something  of 
that  national  pride  of  chastity,  which  pointed  the  dagger  of 
Lucretia,  and  distinguished  in  after  years  the  great  mother  of 
the  Gracchi- -if  we  see  in  the  looks  and  attitude  of  all  the 
|)ersons  engaged  in  the  action  (the  cruel  decemvir,  the  false 
client,  the  bereaved  lover,  the  awe-struck  guards,  the  incensed 
multitude)  not  only  the  passions  common  to  men  in  their  situa- 
tion, but  also  that  rude  massiveness  of  character  which  be- 
longed to  them  as  children  of  old  Home — we  shall  not  fail  to 
recognise  the  work  as  a  true  historical  study ;  and  we  scarce 
shall  have  patience  to  listen  to  the  learned  blockhead  that 
would  criticise  the  position  of  the  shambles,  or  the  shape  of  the 
butcher's  cleaver. 

The  task  of  the  historian  is  not  unlike  that  of  his  brother 
artist.  He  must  select  and  arrange  his  materials  very  nearly 
on  the  same  principle;  only  that  as  to  him  more  has  been 
given,  more  will  be  required  at  his  hands.  The  picture  which 
he  draws  is  not  limited  to  a  fixed  place,  or  a  mere  moment  of 
time;  he  may  range  over  any  number  of  years,  and  transport 
us  to  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe.  Nor  is  he  confined  to 
the  use  of  a  few  colours,  or  hemmed  within  the  boundaries  of 
a  S(iuare  piece  of  canvass;  he  has  at  his  command  the  vast 
machinery  of  human  language,  with  all  its  endless  combina- 
tions, and  ever  expansive  force  ;  and  the  length  of  the  work 
to  be  produced  is  not  often  determined  by  any  arbitrary  rule. 
He  has,  therefore,  many  advantages  over  the  painter,  and  it  is 
very  naturally  expected  that  his  picture  should  be  more  varied 
and  more  complete.  Yet,  after  all  is  done,  a  picture  it  will 
remain  :  not  the  thing  itself,  but  a  representation — not  a  rea- 
lity, but  a  shadow — belonging  to  the  domain  of  art,  and  sug- 
gesting far  more  than  it  distinctly  shows — bringing  back  to  us 
the  men  of  past  centuries,  not  as  a  mere  heap  of  dry  bones 
collected  from  the  tomb,  nor  yet  in  the  exact  shape  in  which 
they  once  walked  the  earth,  but  Hishioned  so  as  to  indicate 
what  they  were,  and  indued  with  a  kin<l  of  ideal  life.  It  is 
by  the  imagination  only  that  we  have  the  power  to  wake  the 
dead. 

If  any  merely  literal  person  should  object  to  this  view  of 
the  case,  that  on  such  a  theory  we  might  have  poets  and  ro- 
mancers, but  no  real  historian — we  have  only  to  remark,  that 
it  is  not  from  anv  indifference  to  truth,  that  we  contend  for  this 

y2 
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mode  of  writing  history.  It  is  rather  because  we  know  of  no 
other  method  by  which  so  large  a  portion  of  truth  may  be  ob- 
tained. Your  annalist  will  write  page  after  page,  volume  after 
volume,  in  which  every  one  of  the  facts  will  be  strictly  true ; 
and  yet  the  whole  work  shall  convey  a  false  impression  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  The  skeleton  may  be  there,  but  where 
shall  we  find  the  flesh  and  blood  ?  Surely  these  must  be  sup- 
plied, if  the  past  is  to  be  anything  but  a  ghastly  dream.  And 
how  can  this  be  effected,  save  by  the  exercise  of  the  highest 
order  of  genius? 

Therefore,  of  all  the  hutories  that  are  given  with  so  much 
pomp  and  bustle  to  the  public,  how  few  are  really  deserving 
of  the  name!  It  is  no  light  task  to  build  a  bridge  over  the 
abyss  of  time,  and  connect  together  two  worlds;  and  if  it  be 
true,  as  a  poet  of  our  own  day  has  told  us,  that 

past  and  future  are  the  wings. 


On  whose  support,  harmoniously  conjoined. 
Moves  the  great  spirit  of  human  knowledge" — 

there  can  scarcely  be  any  task  more  important.  To  perform  it 
well,  how  many  different  qualities  are  required  !  What  powers 
of  thought  and  expression  !  What  varied  attainments  !  What 
experience  of  books  and  men  !  What  insight  into  human 
character  !  What  inexhaustible  stores  of  sympathy  !  What 
lofty  and  impartial  justice  ! — Yet  every  dull  mechanic,  that 
knows  how  to  collect  facts  by  the  gross,  and  compare  dates  by 
the  two  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  fancies  himself  an  historian ; 
whilst  the  truth  may,  perhaps,  be  that  the  world  since  its  crea- 
tion, has  not  seen  more  than  some  dozen  of  the  true  breed, 
and  that  all  of  these  (even  the  greatest)  have,  in  some  signal 
particular,  fallen  far  short  of  the  ideal  standard  of  perfection. 
Were  we  to  attempt  to  describe  this  ideal  standard,  we 
should  probably  expose  ourselves  to  nearly  the  same  answer 
as  that  which  Rasselas  gave  to  Imlac's  panegyric  on  poetry 
*'  Enough  !  thou  hast  convinced  me  that  no  human  being  can 
ever  be  a  poet" — and,  like  the  sage,  we  should  then  be  forced  to 
confess,  that  to  be  an  historian  "  is  indeed  very  difficult."  Nor 
shall  we  fail  to  come  to  this  last  conclusion,  if  we  only  consider, 
without  going  any  further,  how  few  men  are  able  to  take  a 
correct  view  of  that  which  passes  before  their  eyes.  Examine 
three  several  witnesses  of  a  common  street  brawl,  and  each 
of  them  will  give  you  a  different  account,  and  all  of  them  a 
wrong  one — not  from  any  wish  to  deceive,  but  merely  from 
half  knowledge,  and  a  sort  of  natural  one-sidedness.     The 
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case  will  be  much  stronger  if  we  seek  information  as  to  affairs 
of  state,  or  look  for  an  accurate  description  of  those  events  on 
which  may  depend  the  destinies  of  whole  nations.  And  if  this 
be  so  with  all  thai  is  passing  around  us,  how  must  it  iiee<is  be 
with  the  times  that  are  long  gone  by  ?  True  it  is,  that  as  we 
recede  from  our  own  age,  some  of  the  motives  to  misrepresen- 
tation gradually  disappear.  We  can  have  no  personal  quarrels 
with  dust  and  ashes;  our  jealousy  hardly  reaches  beyond  the 
portals  of  the  tomb ;  our  vanity  and  our  peity  self-interest  are 
not  often  jostled  by  departed  spirits ;  and  when  we  have  jour- 
neyed so  far  that  we  lose  all  traces  of  our  own  piirty  language, 
and  find  quite  another  set  of  symbols  and  watchwords  thati 
those  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed,  we  are  certainly 
much  less  likely  to  be  influenced  by  verbal  prejudices.  But 
we  must  remember  that  this  impartiality  is  seldom  of  that 
genuine  kind,  which  arises  from  seeing  all  things  in  the  pure 
light  of  day,  and  so  giving  to  each  its  natural  colours  and  pro- 
portions— but  is  rather  the  of?*spring  of  a  dull  hazy  twilight,  in 
which  we  have  no  preference  for  any  one  object,  because  all 
are  equally  indistinct  and  shadowy.  It  reminds  us  of  Doctor 
Bartholo's  method  of  opposing  age  to  youth : — 

"  Je  ne  siiis  point  Tircis ; 
Mais  la  nnit  dans  Tonibre 

Je  vaux  encore  nion  prix  ; 
Et  quand  il  fait  sombre 

Lcs  plus  beaux  dials  sont  gris  !" 

We  are  imjwrtial,  because  we  are  indifferent.  Our  antipathies 
have  perished  ;  but  so  have  our  sympathies  also.  We  no  longer 
take  a  side,  because  we  should  be  at  a  loss  which  side  to  take. 
With  all  these  difficulties  the  historian  has  to  contend. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  race  of  Adam,  his  knowknlge  must  needs 
be  imperfect ;  and  his  vision  is  often  distorted  by  the  media 
through  which  he  surveys  the  world.  He  will  require  many 
rare  gifts  and  attainments,  before  he  can  advance  a  single  step 
in  the  practice  of  his  high  calling.  But  if  we  were  asked  to 
point  out  the  one  great,  leading  quality,  without  which  he 
will  never  effect  anything  of  the  least  value,  we  should  name 
without  hesitation  that  genial  and  catholic  spirit,  which  is 
open  to  every  impression,  and  sympathizes  with  all  mankmd. 
It  is  this,  which  enables  the  historian  lo  pierce  beneath  the 
surface  of  things ;  to  break  through  the  crust  of  a  mere  out- 
ward and  formal  morality  ;  to  appreciate  men's  motives,  and 
make  due  allowance  for  the  circumstances  in  which  they  lived  ; 
to  get  rid  of  all  narrowness  of  thought  and  precipitancy   ol 
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judgment ;  to  cherish  no  bitter  feelings  against  any  of  his 
fellow-creatures  ;  to  pity  the  unfortunate,  and  still  more  the 
criminal ;  and  to  look  at  God's  universe,  not  as  a  chaos  of  dis- 
cordant elements,  only  to  be  set  right  by  some  snug  little 
theory  of  his  own — but  as  a  great,  harmonious  whole,  of  which 
indeed  he  can  comprehend  but  a  small  portion  within  the 
limited  sphere  of  his  intelligence,  yet  which  holds  together  in 
all  its  parts,  so  that  the  actions  of  men  here  below,  have  their 
tixed  and  necessary  relations  with  the  moral  government  of 
the  world,  whilst  amid  all  the  apparent  contradictions  of  this 
earthly  state,  there  is  order  everywhere  to  be  admired,  and 
beauty  everywhere  to  be  loved. 

Now  this  prime  quality  of  the  mind,  without  which  all 
others  will  be  but  of  slight  service  to  the  historian,  was  per- 
haps never  bestowed  in  such  full  measure  on  a  mere  mortal, 
as  it  was  on  our  own  Shakspeare.  As  developed  in  his  wri- 
tings, it  has  in  it  something  of  god-like.  His  soul  was  so 
attuned  to  the  universal  harmony  of  nature,  that  whatever  is, 
whatever  exists,  found  in  it  a  kindred  chord  ;  and  this  catholic 
state  of  feeling,  by  rendering  all  narrowness  impossible,  pre- 
vented his  being  biassed  by  any  of  the  prejudices  or  passions, 
which  he  so  thoroughly  understood,  and  of  which  he  has  left  so 
graphic  a  picture.  He  was  impartial,  not  from  ignorance, 
but  from  knowledge  ;  not  by  confounding  all  things  together, 
because  of  the  imperfect  light,  but  by  seeing  every  object  dis- 
tinctly, and  giving  to  each  its  due  place.  There  is  no  other 
author,  be  he  poet,  historian,  or  philosopher,  that  can  for  a 
moment  be  compared  with  him  in  respect  to  this  largeness 
and  clearness  of  vision. 

But  if  Shakspeare  thus  possessed  the  chief  qualification  for 
writing  history,  was  he  not  also  gifted  with  most  of  the  minor 
requisites?  Where,  as  in  him,  shall  we  find  such  power  of 
imagination  united  with  such  calmness  of  judgment — such  a 
mixture  of  luxuriance  and  health,  of  intense  force  and  perfect 
equilibrium  ?  Who  has  ever  combined  such  a  nice  observa- 
tion of  particular  facts,  with  such  an  intuitive  perception  of 
general  truths  ?  Who  could  be  at  once  so  subtle  and  so  pro- 
found ?  And  where  has  there  ever  existed  a  greater  master 
of'language?  for  his  style  could  be  brief  or  diffuse,  flowing  or 
elaborate,  exquisitely  simple  or  supremely  gorgeous,  even  as 
the  case  might  demand ;  so  that  it  has  been  fitly  compared  to 
the  polished  diamond — magnificent  as  all  other  jewels  blended 
in  one,  yet  transparent  as  pure  water,  having  no  distinct 
colour  itself,  but  reflectingthe  varied  hues  of  earth  and  heaven. 
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We  conclude  froin  these  premises,  that  Slmkspeare  might 
have  been  a  great  historian,  perhaps  the  greatest  the  \^orl(i 
has  yet  seen.  As  picturesque  as  Livy,  he  wouhl  have  sur- 
passed even  Tacitus  in  the  dehneation  of  character.  But  the 
fates  had  reserved  him  for  a  still  iiigher  work  than  this,  and 
he  was  to  address  mankind  in  a  form  even  mure  universal 
than  that  of  history.  In  the  microcosn)  of  the  stage,  he  re- 
uroduceti  his  experience  of  the  world  and  of  man.  But  leaving 
his  Hamlets  and  Lears  out  of  the  question,  he  wrote,  amongst 
other  things,  a  series  of  dramatic  chronicles,  and  it  is  to  these 
only  that  we  need  at  present  allude. 

Now  it  was  to  be  ex[>ected,  that  he,  who  had  s\ich  capaci- 
ties for  serving  the  muse  of  history,  could  not  have  touched 
so  near  on  the  confines  of  her  domain,  without  producing 
something  excellent  in  its  kind ;  and  accordingly,  these  ex- 
pectations have  not  been  disappointed.  Standing  as  they  do, 
midway  between  the  realms  of  literal  fact  and  poetic  invention, 
these  chronicles  appear  to  us  to  contain  whatever  is  really 
essential  in  the  former;  and,  to  go  on  with  our  previous  illus- 
tration, borrowed  from  the  art  of  painting,  Shakspeare  has 
here  made  use  of  the  shadows  of  fiction,  to  connect  and  har- 
monize the  scattered  lights  of  truth.  Were  we  to  speak  of 
them  as  poems,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  express  our  full 
sense  of  their  power  and  beauty;  but,  looking  at  them  merely 
as  contributions  to  historical  literature,  we  are  perhaps  still 
more  astonished  at  the  depth  and  force  of  that  genius,  which 
could  thus  embody  the  spirit  of  past  times,  and  represent  in  a 
play  the  characteristics  of  a  whole  generation.  Quite  as  accu- 
rate  in  matters  of  detail  as  the  famous  legends  of  Herodotus, 
and  involving  far  higher  truths  of  another  kind,  these  dramas 
have  done  for  England  more  than  the  history  of  the  Persian 
wars  did  for  Greece.  They  have  inspired  our  country's  youth, 
and  will  long  continue  to  inspire  then)  (notwithstanding  the 
fears  and  warnings  of  Mr.  Courteiiay)  with  a  proud  and  gene- 
rous nationality,  equally  remote  from  the  narrow-minded  pre- 
judices of  China,  and  the  vague  and  frothy  cosmopolitism  of 
the  VrencU  phitofiophcs.  Ihey  have  taught  then)  to  set  a  just 
value  on  the  virtues  and  achievements  of  their  race,  to  link 
themselves  with  the  past,  by  a  chain  of  ennobling  associations, 
and  to  feel,  that  the  story  of  their  ancestors  will  have  to  be 
continued  by  their  children.  Mr.  Courtenay  may  rest  assuretl, 
that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Chatham  knew  very 
well  what  they  were  saying,  when  they  acknowledged  their 
obligations  to  these  historical  plays. 
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Cold  indeed  must  be  the  heart  of  that  EngHshnmn,  who  can 
read  these  wonderful  dramas  without  fruit,  and  who  has  not  de- 
rived from  their  pages  some  lesson  of  loyalty  or  of  patriotism. 
We  often  please  ourselves  with  the  reflection,  that  now,  two 
hundred  years  after  his  decease,  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  may 
still  be  guiding  the  arms  and  councils  of  his  native  land  ;  that 
our  princes  may  still  learn  wisdom  at  the  death-bed  of  old 
Gaunt,  or  from  the  lips  of  the  fourth  Harry  ;  that  our  states- 
men may  still  be  warned  by  the  fate  of  Wolsey,  and  our  popu- 
lace by  the  follies  of  Jack  Cade ;  that  the  honesty  of  a  Car- 
lisle may  still  speak  truth  to  the  senate,  and  the  spirit  of  a 
Gascoigne  maintain  the  independence  of  the  bench  ;  and  that 
in  those  far  eastern  climes,  beyond  the  waters  of  the  Indus — 
where  the  lion  has  yet  to  do  battle  with  the  northern  wolves, 
the  young  soldier,  at  a  distance  from  his  country  and  his 
friends,  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes,  and  amid  all  the  dangers 
of  iniequal  war,  may  still  "  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian," 
and  feel,  that  "  the  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour." 
O  long,  very  long,  may  the  influence  of  these  writings  be 
acknowledged  amongst  us  !  for  so  shall  we  best  fulfil  our  own 
duty  as  citizens,  and  teach  all  the  other  people  of  the  earth  to 
reverence : — 

"  This  royal  tlirone  of  kings,  this  scepter'd  isle. 
This  earth  of  majesty,  ih\i  seed  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise  ; 
This  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself 
Against  infestion  and  the  hand  of  war  ; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world. 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 
Which  serves  it  in  the  oQice  of  a  wall. 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands  ; 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 
This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 
Feared  by  their  breed,  and  famous  by  their  birth  ;" 

and  then,  if  a  day  of  wrath  and  peril  should  dawn  upon  us, — 
if  the  nations,  jealous  of  our  prosperity,  should  unite  for  our 
destruction, — we  shall  make  up  our  minds  at  once,  that  we, 
"  who  speak  the  tongue  that  Shakspeare  spake,"  must  either 
"  be  free  or  die,"  and  the  loud  clear  voice  of  Faulconbridge 
will  ring  out  bravely  in  our  ears : — 

"  This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall,         " 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  iUelf. 
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Now  these  her  princes  arc  come  home  again, 

Come  die  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arras. 

And  we  shall  shock  them  :  Nought  shall  make  us  rue. 

If  Knglaud  to  itself  do  rest  but  true  !" 

These  are  the  lessons,  which,  with  all  due  res|)ect  for  Mr. 
Courtenay,  we  believe  to  be  taught  by  the  historical  plays  of 
IShakspeare ;  and  we  cannot  therefore  in  any  sense  agree  to 
tlie  proposition,  that  they  are,  from  inaccuracy  of  detail,  *'  quite 
unsuitable  as  a  medium  of  instruction  to  the  English  youtn." 

If  it  should  be  urged,  that,  admitting  all  we  have  said  to 
be  true,  it  is  still  a  harmless  and  even  useful  employment,  to 
jKjint  out  how  far  Slmkspeare  has  departed  from  the  literal 
facts  of  history,  and  to  contrast  his  finished  work  with  the 
materials  frou)  which  it  is  constructed,  we  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  object  to  this  view  of  the  case.  Had  Mr.  Courtenay 
contented  himself  with  this  task,  he  might  have  deserved  well 
of  English  readers  in  general,  and  would  certainly  not  have 
provoked  any  word  of  censure  from  us.  But  it  is  by  attempt- 
ing an  absurd  and  irreverent  criticism,  that  he  has  auite 
thrown  into  the  shade  whatever  may  be  otherwise  valuable  in 
his  labours.  He  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  maxim  of  Magna 
Charta,  and  to  have  treated  the  great  poet,  as  if  he  had  only 
to  ])as3' judgment  on  his  peer.  We  tell  him,  that  he  is  no 
fit  juryman  in  such  a  cause,  and  we  challenge  him  in  the 
name  of  his  country.  Nor  does  this  imply  any  peculiar  defi- 
ciency in  himself;  we  believe  there  is  no  man  living,  that 
could  have  adopted  the  same  totte  upon  this  matter,  without 
equally  displaying  his  owti  hopeless  inferiority — we  believe, 
that  the  only  style  of  remark,  which  will  now  beenduretl  with 
regard  to  Shakspeare,  is  one,  that  does  not  pretend  to  pass 
sentence  on  faults  and  omissions,  but  humbly  and  reverently 
to  study  his  works,  as  we  do  those  of  nature  herself,  to  endea- 
vour to  discover  new  beauties,  and  more  fully  to  illustrate  the 
old. 

Of  a  very  different  class  to  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  CourtenaVj 
are  those  contained  in  the  second  of  the  two  works,  which  we 
have  placed  together  at  the  head  of  the  present  article.  In 
his  beautiful  edition  of  Shakspeare,  Mr.  Knight  has  spared 
no  pains  to  give  us  the  text  of  his  author  in  the  most  correct 
and  attractive  form,  and  his  notes  are  everywhere  valuable, 
as  really  throwing  lij;ht  on  the  poet's  meaning.  He  too  has 
consulted  the  ancient  chronicles,  and  compare<i  them  with  the 
dramatic  version  of  the  same  stories;  but  in  him,  all  this  was 
"a  labour  of  love,"  and  the  result  is  worthy  of  the  spirit  in 
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which  he  worked.  Drawin*^  copiously  from  tiie  stores  of 
Goethe,  and  Schlegel,and  Coleridge,  and  Lamb,  and  Hazlitt, 
making  use  of  a  Steevens  or  a  Malone,  whenever  they  could 
be  turned  to  account,  he  has  yet  added  much  that  is  ori- 
ginal, and  must  henceforth  take  his  place  in  the  company  of 
the  true  interpreters  of  the  mighty  bard.  Rich  in  the  beau- 
ties of  typography,  though  we  could  have  wished  the  text  to 
be  a  little  larger,  for  the  benefit  of  the  thousands  that  will 
continue  to  read  it  in  their  old  age,  and  adorned  by  many 
exquisite  specimens  of  the  art  of  wood-engraving,  this  edition 
will,  when  completed,  be  unquestionably  the  best  of  its  kind. 
It  is  one,  that  we  could  show  to  a  foreigner  without  a  blush, 
and  lay  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  at  the  foot  of  Shakspeare's 
monument. 

In  this  first  volume  of  the  historical  plays,  we  have  King 
John  to  Henry  V  inclusive.  Each  play  is  preceded  by  an  in- 
troductory notice,  containing  a  careful  examination  of  the 
state  of  the  text  and  chronology,  an  account  of  the  supposed 
sources  from  which  the  plot  is  derived,  and  a  curious  antiqua- 
rian dissertation  upon  period,  locality,  and  costume.  A  few 
sensible,  glossarial  notes  are  appended  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pages,  and  the  close  of  each  act  is  followed  by  numerous  illus- 
trations, pictorial  as  well  as  literary.  Thus,  in  Richard  II, 
we  have  a  full  description  of  the  quarrel  between  Bolingbroke 
and  MowbraV)  and  of  the  usages  observed  on  that  occasion  ; 
and,  to  bring  it  home  to  our  senses,  there  is  a  picture  of  a 
knightly  combat  in  the  lists,  with  all  the  accompaniments  of 
marshals,  heralds,  and  pursuivants,  Then,  as  we  continue  to 
trace  the  career  of  the  unhappy  monarch,  all  the  scenes  of  his 
misfortunes  and  his  fall,  rise  one  after  the  other  to  our  view. 
From  the  wilds  in  Gloucestershire,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Berkley  Castle ;  we  behold  the  "  rude  ribs"  of  that  Welsh 
fortress,  where  the  king  received  his  rebellious  cousin;  we 
are  thence  transported  to  the  honourable  tomb,  "  that  stands 
upon  his  royal  grandsire's  bones ;"  we  walk  with  the  "  weep- 
ing queen,"  in  the  Duke  of  York's  garden  at  Langley ;  we 
enter  Westminster  Hall,  and  are  present  at  the  surrender  of 
the  crown  ;  and  finally,  we  see  that  "  street  leading  to  the 
tower,"  with  its  quaint  old  buildings,  and  its  air  of  the  middle 
ages,  where  Richard  poured  his  last  tears  on  the  bosom  of  the 
gentle  Isabel.  And  when  the  editor  has  thus  gone  along  with 
us  through  the  whole  drama,  never  thrusting  himself  imperti- 
nently in  our  way,  but  quietly  helping  us  to  understand  the 
text,  he  sums  up  liis  own  opinions  in  a  short  supplementary 
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notice,  which  is  (generally  as  able  in  its  execution,  as  it  always  is 
modest  in  its  design. 

We  need  not  add,  that  Mr.  Knicht  has  our  best  wishes  for 
the  success  of  this  undertaking.  We  can  scarcely  doubt,  that, 
as  a  pecuniary  speculation,  it  will  amply  repay  him  for  his 
liberal  outlay  of  capital ;  but  sure  we  are,  that  a  higher  reward 
is  in  store  for  him.  Wiiilst  thousands  of  critics  and  coinmen> 
tators  will  be  forthwith  buried  beneath  the  weight  of  their 
own  dulness,  or  only  kept  alive  for  a  season,  to  furnish  laughter 
for  gods  and  men, — it  will  be  his  fate  to  be  classed  with  that 
nobler  band,  who  have  really  thrown  useful  light  on  the  great 
productions  of  human  genius,  and  received  from  the  mighty 
spirits,  to  whom  they  have  devoted  their  service,  a  more  than 
adequate  return  of  lasting  and  honourable  fame. 


AuT.  III. — Tlie  Literary  Class  Hooky  or  Fourth  Series  of 
Select  Reniling  lessons  in  prose  and  verse ;  Compiled  by 
the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.     Dublin,  1840. 

WE  congratulate  the  public  on  the  appearance  of  this  cheap 
and  unpretending  volume.  The  skill  displayed  in  select- 
ing the  extracts,  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  lowness  of  its 
price,  would  certainly  challenge  the  patronage  of  all,  who  think 
It  of  moment  that  models  of  pure  taste  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  youth  in  seminaries  and  schools.  Hut  it  is  not 
the  mere  literary  merits  of  a  compilation  at  which  we  rejoice. 
We  see,  in  the  volume  before  us,  the  first  fruits  of  a  young 
institution,  established  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority, 
silently  but  steadily  expanding,  from  small  and  obscure 
beginnings,  and  promising  to  present,  ere  long,  in  its  extended 
usefulness,  a  lively  image  of  the  numberless  monastic  schools 
which,  in  ancient  times,  covered  the  entire  land.  We  see  in 
it  the  early  effects  of  a  spirit  which  the  cravings  of  the  young 
mind  of  Ireland  for  instruction  untainted  and  solid,  have 
of  late  excited.  In  a  word,  we  see  in  it  the  first  of 
a  series  of  works,  in  which  our  children  may  find  the 
principles  of  science  and  the  beauties  of  literature,  purified 
from  the  false  doctrines  and  poisonous  maxims,  wherewith 
they  have  hitherto  been  mixed  ;  the  first  stirrings  of  a  move- 
ment that  will  eventually  sweep  away  the  mass  of  impiety  and 
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impurity  that  now  defiles  our  literature,*  from  every  Catholic 
college  and  seminary  and  school  and  hovel  in  the  empire. 

The  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  among  even  the  rudest 
and  poorest  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  the  peculiar  respect, 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  veneration,  with  which  learned  men 
are  looked  up  to  by  them,  form  at  this  day,  as  they  did  a  thou- 
sand years  ago,  someof  the  mostslrikingfeaturesin  the  national 
character.  Among  the  penal  laws,  after  those  which  directly 
proscribed  the  Catliolic  priesthood  and  worship,  no  other,  not 
all  the  rest  together,  weighed  half  so  gallingly  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  as  those  prohibiting  education,  or  permitting  it 
only  at  the  price  of  apostacy.  The  power  which  robs  religion  of 
her  outward  forms  cannot  altogether  destroy  her  internal  and 
substantial  worship  ;  the  law  which  excludes  from  civil  dignity 
may  humble,  without  desolating,  the  branded  race:  bui  when 
the  sources  of  knowledge  are  cut  off,  there  is  that  taken  away, 
which  religion  does  not  supply,  and  without  which  the  comforts 
of  the  domestic  circle  are  soon  mixed  with  inquietude,  and 
its  amusements  with  grossness.  The  people  of  Ireland  how- 
ever defied  the  penalties,  or  evaded  the  restrictions  of  the  savage 
code  which  aimed  at  subjugating  their  persons  by  first  bni- 
talizing  their  minds.  Their  young  Leviies  sought,  in  foreign 
climes,  for  the  learning  denied  them  at  home.  But  the  stream 
of  literature,  though  narrowed  and  forced  into  subterraneous 
channels,  was  never  wholly  dried  up,  and,  at  the  breaking  up 
of  the  weight  of  oppression,  its  waters  again  burst  forth  to 
light.  Then  were  seen  the  tolerated  chapel  and  the  tolerated 
school  house,  side  by  side,  in  caverns  of  the  same  hill.  We 
are  not  very  old,  and  yet  we  have  ourselves  witnessed  such  a 
scene.  Well  do  we  remember,  when,  not  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  in  our  boyish  rambles,  through  some  of  the  wild  moun- 
tains that  encircle  the  valleys  of  our  native  home,  our  ears 
were  charmed,  amid  the  stilly  bleakness  of  the  surrounding 
country,  with  the  murmur  of  a  hundred  voices  issuing  from 
some  dwarf  cavern,  by  the  way  side,  that  seemed  hardly 
capable  of  containing  half  the  number.  Well  do  we  remember 
the  astonishment,  with  which  our  eyes  contemplated  the  half- 
clad  but  healthy  inmates.  Surely,  we  thought,  the  love  of 
learning  must  be  the  ruling  passion  in  the  hearts  of  the 
parents  of  these  poor  children:  a  teacher  is  paid  and  supported, 
books  are  bought, — and  all  this  by  miserable  creatures,  who 

*  Se«  lilt'  Articles  on  the  "  Pitjudioes  of  Karly  Education,''  ami  "  Prejudices 
of  our  Popular  Literature,"  in  vol.  v.  and  viii  of  the  Dublin  Review. 
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can  hardly  procure  what  is  absolutely  necessary  of  bad  cloth- 
ing and  worse  food.  The  man  who  says  that  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  especially  the  poor  people,  are  not  in  love  with 
education,  deserves  to  be  called  an  ignorant  blunderer  or  a 
malignant  knave. 

But  the  generaldiffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  is  dreaded  by  many,  as  pregnant  with  danger 
to  the  interests  of  society  and  religion.     Whilst  men  live  in 
community,  say  they,  there  must  always  be  some  to  govern  and 
others  to  obey,  some  to  instruct  and  others  to  learn  ;  some 
who  live  exempt  from  the  toils  of  manual  labour,  and  others 
doomed  to  work  for  their  daily  bread.     All  are  not  born  to 
be  philosophers  or  readers  of  philosophy,  any  more  than  all 
born  to  be  legislators.     A  nation  of  learned   men  could  no 
more  exist  for  a  day,  than  a  nation  of  fiddlers.     The  ground 
must  be  tilled,  the  harvest  gathered  in,  and  food  supplied, 
very  different  from  that  which  science  affords  to  the  mind,  or 
music  to  the  ear.  Again,  it  is  said,  the  pride  of  learning,  where  it 
exists,  is  the  most  stubborn  of  passions,  especially  among  the 
half-learned.  They  who  hardly  understand  elementary  truths, 
would,  by  a  greater  earnestness  of  dogmatism,  affect  an  ac- 
quaintance with   abstruse  difficulties ;  and,  thus,  the  wisdom 
and  the  faith  of  antiquity  would  soon  fall  before  an  irruption 
of  sciolists  and  pedants.     We  know  some  very  worthy  men, 
who  are  hnunled  by  apprehensions  like  these.     If  we  do  not 
admit,  we  are  certainly  unwilling   to  sneer  at  opinions  held 
conscientiously ;  but  we  have  neither  respect  nor  toleration 
for  the  howls  of  grasping,  selfish,  domineering  bigotry;  and 
sure  we  are,  that  most  of  those  who  declaim  against  the  general 
spread  of  knowledge,  mistake  narrowness  of  mind  for  delicacy 
of  conscience,  and  speak  from  factious  obstinacy  rather  than 
sober  conviction.    There  is  no  more  danger,  that  general  edu- 
cation will  subvert  or  injure  the  order  of  society,  than   that 
an  abundance  of  cheap  bread  will  beget  a  general  gluttony. 
There  will  be  gluttons,  whether  bread  be  cheap  or  dear;  and 
some  will  be  turbulent  and  censorious,  whether  they  receive 
education  or  not.     They  who  apprehend  danger  to  religion 
seem  not  to  know,  what  every  well-instructed  Christian  ought 
to  know,  that  religion  derives  not  her  efficacy,  nor  loses  her 
sway  over  the  human   mind,    from   the  influence,  however 
great,  of  mere  human  institutions  or   opinions  or   forms  of 
society.  To  her  doctrines  error  only  is  opposed,  to  her  precepts 
immorality.     She  embraces  alike  within  her  ample  fold,  the 
ignorant  and  the  instructed,  the  civilized,  and  the  uncivilized. 
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In  early  limes  her  strength  lay  among  the  peasants,  the 
beggars,  the  slaves,  the  half-barbarians ;  and  some  of  the 
lowest  and  most  despised  of  men,  stand  by  the  side  of  elevated 
rank  and  transcendent  genius,  in  the  ranks  of  the  holiest  saints 
and  most  learned  doctors.  As  learning  cannot  produce,  so 
neither  can  it  destroy  faith.  That  knowledge  sometimes  begets 
insubordination,  and  injures  the  simplicity  of  belief,  is  an  evil 
to  be  anticipated,  and  prevented  not  by  condemning  educa- 
tion, but  by  guarding  the  purity  of  its  sources,  and  directing 
and  watchmg  over  its  course. 

But  whether  general  education  be  a  good  or  an  evil,  it  is 
now  vain  to  enquire ;  for  the  people  are  determined  on  pos- 
sessing it.  The  progress  even  of  the  lower  classes  towards 
menial  improvement  is  general  and  active.  We  may  praise 
their  zeal,  or  pity  their  folly ;  but  it  is  beyond  our  power  to 
check  the  one  or  cure  the  other.  Since,  therefore,  the  people 
must  be  educated,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the 
books  which  they  read,  and  the  teachers  whom  they  hear,  be 
such  as  give  security,  that  together  with  knowledge,  there  be 
not  introduced  into  the  susceptible,  unsuspecting  young  mind, 
either  unsound  principles  or  immoral  habits.  To  dwell  upon 
the  vast  influence  which  early  friendships,  early  examples, 
early  studies,  early  precepts,  have  upon  the  dispositions,  would 
be  to  descant  upon  truths  which  every  one  understands  and 
admits.  Who  is  there  who  knows  not  that  the  elements  which 
form  the  character  of  maturer  years,  are  brought  together,  in 
our  schoolboy  days,  through  a  thousand  different  channels. 
The  air  then  breathed,  the  places  then  frequented,  the  maxims 
then  listened  to  ;  every  glance  of  the  eye,  every  motion  of  the 
tongue, — all  contribute  to  strengthen,  or  to  repress  the  natural 
tendenci»-s  of  the  heart,  to  form  a  future  blessing  or  a  future 
curse  to  society.  .The  parental  home  is  indeed  the  sanctuary 
of  young  virtue.  The  school-room  and  the  academy  will 
confer  benefits  of  a  peculiar  kind;  but  hard  will  the  task  be, 
for  any  labour  or  vigilance,  to  make  an  adequate  substitute 
for  the  tender  watchfulness  of  a  mother's  piety,  and  the 
homely  lessons  of  a  father's  wisdom. 

To  those  of  lively  and  affectionate  faith  no  object  of  diviner 
contemplation  can  be  presented,  than  the  wonderful  provi- 
dence which  ever  protects  and  consoles  the  afflicted  faithful, 
even  at  the  moment  when  the  storm  is  loudest,  and  the  dark- 
ness thickest.  The  incessant  attacks  of  heresy  upon  the  early 
church  were  broken  against  the  strong  array  of  Fathers,  who 
manned  her  battlements  from  age  to  age :  the  cry  of  the  be- 
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flighted  nations  for  the  bread  of  faith,  called  up  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  apostles;  the  yearning  of  thousands  after  a  |)erfec- 
tion,  unattainable  amid  the  distractions  of  business  and  the 
scandals  of  the  world,  was  soon  satisfied  in  the  unnumbered 
abodes  of  seclusion,  which  the  affluence  or  the  persevering 
industry  of  pious  zeal  everywhere  brought  into  existence. 
Each  new  want,  which  the  ever-shifting  relations  of  society 
created  in  the  external  policy  of  religion,  was  supplied  by  the 
comprehensive  genius  and  vigorous  activity  of  master  minds, 
raised  up,  it  would  seem,  for  the  special  purjwse.  Athanasius 
and  Arius,  Jerome  and  Vigilantius,  Augustin  and  the  Dona- 
tists,  Dominic  and  the  Albigenses,  Ignatius  and  the  ten  thou- 
sand sects  of  the  Reformation,  are  names  that  tell,  on  one  hand 
of  the  combination  of  power  and  wealth  and  talents  and  num- 
bers which  threatened  the  annihilation  of  all  faith  :  and  on  the 
other,  of  theutter  nothingness  into  which  these  terrific  prejjara- 
tions  melted  away  before  the  spirit  of  truth,  operating  through 
instruments  often  the  weakest  and  meanest  in  the  eyes  of  men. 
Before  the  invention  of  printing,  general  knowledge  was 
necessarily  confined  to  the  few,  whose  wealth  and  leisure 
afforded  them  the  means  of  purchasing  and  perusing  cosily 
manuscripts.  The  fierce  wars  which  sprang  out  of  the  neresies 
of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  seventeenth  ccntu- 
turies,  retarded  the  improvement  which  thepopular  mind  would 
have  otherwise  derived  from  the  cheapness  and  general  circu- 
lation of  books  ;  and  ages  of  barbarous  pei'secutiun  extended 
nearly  to  the  present  times  the  cloud  of  ignorance  which 
hung  over  our  own  unhappy  country.  Since  the  great  im- 
pediments have  been  remove<l,  a  universal  desire  for  educa- 
tion has  been  created,  or  rather  revived  among  us ;  and  our 
holy  Church,  ever  fruitful  in  resources  wherewith  to  supj)ly 
the  spiritual  wants  of  her  diildren,  has  established  a  new  order 
of  teachers,  admirably  adapted  to  the  humble  wants  and 
humble  wishes  of  a  poor,  a  pious  and  a  generous  people.  The 
name  of  the  lilile  work  whicii  we  have  place<l  at  the  head  of 
this  pai)er,  has  already  led  our  readers  to  understand  that  we 
allude  to  tlie  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools. 

The  introduction  ot  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Scliools 
into  Ireland,  dates  its  origin  from  an  act  of  enterprising  but 
local  zeal,  on  the  part  of  a  private  individual.  In  the  year 
1803,  Mr.  Edmond  Rice,  moved  by  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  |K)or  uneducated  children  of  Waterford,  and  amply 
provided,  in  the  resources  of  an  extensive  personal  property, 
with  the  means  of  healing  the  evil  to  a  wide  extent,  conceived 
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the  noble  idea  of  establishing  schools,  in  that  city,  for  gratui- 
tous and  religious  education.  The  prudent  reserve  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  in  awarding  its  sanction  to  new  schemes  and 
establishments,  often  operates  as  a  trial  to  sincere  zeal  or  as  a 
check  upon  intemperate  enthusiasm ;  and,  accordingly,  Mr. 
Rice  was  doomed  to  experience  some  delay  and  opposition,  in 
the  execution  of  his  design.  After  much  deliberation,  how- 
ever, and  being  fully  satisfied  that  the  advancement  of  religion 
and  morality  was  the  great  end  in  view,  the  learned  bishop, 
Dr.  Hussey,  not  only  signified  his  entire  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed plan,  but  moreover  lent  his  warm  co-operation,  and  at 
his  death  bequeathed  a  large  sum  to  the  institution  of  Mr. 
Rice.  This  gentlemen  now  bent  all  the  energies  of  his  mind 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  darling  object.  A  dwelling 
house  with  school-rooms  was  erected  ;  masters  well  qualified, 
both  in  literary  attainments  and  edifying  and  prudent  conduct, 
were  provided;  and  a  foundation  made  for  the  support  of  six, 
formed  into  a  kind  of  religious  community.  Dr.  Hussey  was 
succeeded  in  the  see  of  Waterford  by  Dr.  Power.  To  this 
pious  prelate  the  young  establishment  of  Mr.  Rice  became  an 
object  of  peculiar  solicitude:  his  paternal  attention  was  daily 
rewarded  by  the  testimony  which  experience  of  its  good  fruits 
gave  to  the  new  system  of  instruction ;  and  after  some  time, 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining,  for  the  society,  the  Apostolic  bene- 
diction, together  with  a  promise  of  future  encouragement 
from  the  Holy  See. 

Meantime  the  society  advanced,  slowly  indeed,  but  with 
increasing  hopes  and  brightening  prospects.  In  1819,  the 
number  of  houses  through  the  South  ot  Ireland*  formed  on 
the  plan  of  the  original  establishment,  amounted  to  seven. 
Only  the  solemn  approbation  of  the  Pope,  was  now  required 
to  give  them  solidity  and  extension  ;  and,  in  the  same  year, 
an  humble  memorial  to  this  effect  was  presented  to  his 
holiness,  from  an  assembly  composed  of  all  the  members. 
The  petition  contemplated  the  erection  of  a  new  distinct  re- 
ligious order :  but  it  is  a  fixed  principle  at  Rome  to  oppose 
the  multiplication  of  orders  in  the  Church,  except  after  pro- 
tracted and  minute  investigation,  and  upon  the  most  urgent 
grounds ;  wherefore  the  application  was  promptly  and  deci- 
sively rejected. 

A  religious  Institute,  under  the  denomination  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  had  already  ^existed  for 
upwards  of  a  century  in  France.  Dr.  de  la  Salle,  the  founder 
thereof,  a  secular  priest,  of  great  learning  and  piety,  had,  as 
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early  as  the  year  1684,  resigned  his  ecclesiastical  dignities, 
distributed  a  large  portion  of  his  patrimony  in  charities,  and, 
with  twelve  pious  associates,  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
gratuitous  instruction  of  poor  children.  The  persecutions 
which  the  enemy  of  all  good  never  fails  to  excite  against  those 
whom  God  raises  up  for  the  extension  of  his  kingdom  in  the 
souls  of  men,  opposed  and  invigorated  the  zeal  of  the  holy 
man;  but  he  lived  to  see  the  advancement  and  near  accom- 
plishment of  his  magnificent  design,  in  the  spread  of  his  con- 
gregation through  France,  and  in  the  warm  congratulations 
of  the  Cardinal  Noailles,  and  of  the  pious  but  unfortunate 
James  of  England.  Soon  after  his  death,  in  the  year  1725, 
Benedict  XIII  erected  the  society  into  a  religious  order.  A 
house  was  immediately  established  in  Rome ;  and,  through 
the  blessing  of  the  apostolic  sanction,  the  humble  devotion  of 
the  members,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
civil  authorities,  the  Institution  spread,  with  amazing  rapidity 
and  success,  through  several  parts  of  the  Continent.  Its  effi- 
ciency for  the  purposes  of  wholesome  and  solid  instruction 
received  an  additional  testimony  and  a  temporary  suspension 
from  the  sweeping  fury  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1789. 
The  enactment  then  passed  against  the  making  of  vows  in 
France  prepared  the  way  for  the  total  suppression  of  the 
order,  which  took  place  in  the  following  year.  When  the 
hurricane  had  blown  over,  and  the  elements  of  social  order 
began  to  coalesce,  under  the  nwlder  despotism  of  the  {\vst 
consul,  and  after  the  concordat  between  him  and  Pius  VII, 
the  schools  were  rf.*opened,  and,  notwithstanding  the  many 
years  of  desolating  war  that  followed,  so  quickly  was  the 
chasm  in  public  moral  education  filled  up,  that,  in  1829,  there 
belonge<l  to  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  no  less 
than  two  hundred  and  ten  establishments, — namely,  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  in  France,  two  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
one  in  Cayenne,  five  in  Italy,  five  in  Corsica,  one  in  Savoy, 
and  four  in  Belgium.  The  members,  at  that  time,  amounted 
to  more  than  fifteen  hundred,  and,  in  Paris  alone,  there  were 
sixty  houses. 

The  authority  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  brings  to  the  mind  of 
every  Catholic  an  assurance,  which  needs  not  support  or  con- 
firmation from  any  other  quarter.  But  we  cannot  withhold 
from  our  readers  the  pleus^ing  information  that  the  active 
patronage  of  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  French 
Church  was  extended  to  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools; 
the    patronage  of   men,  who,    like    Bourdaloue,   Massillon, 
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Bossuet,  Fenelon,  well  knew  that  the  most  precious  portion 
of  Christ"'s  inheritance,  delivered  to  their  charge,  lay  among 
the  humble  poor;  and  that  erudition  however  deep,  and  talents 
however  splendid,  are,  in  priest  or  bishop,  but  "  lights  that 
lead  astray,"  if  not  directed  as  well  to  enlighten,  to  improve, 
to  console  the  ignorant  and  lowly  born,  as  to  confound  the 
metaphysical  sceptic,  or  to  captivate  those  who  dwell  in  high 
places. 

After  the  victory  of  Waterloo  had  terminated  the  protracted 
hostilities  between  England  and  Prance,  and  opened,  on  the 
Continent,  an  unmolested  passage  to  strangers,  the  efficiency 
of  the  Christian  schools  became,  through  the  medium  of 
travellers  distinguished  for  piety  and  learning,  better  known 
and  appreciated  in  this  country.  The  happy  thought  occurred 
of  soliciting  his  Holiness  for  an  extension  of  the  brief  of  Bene- 
dict XIII  to  Mr.  Rice's  society  ;  the  plan  was  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  members ;  and,  after  much  delibera- 
tion, the  entire  body,  consisting  of  twenty-eight,  with  the 
exception  of  three,  gratefully  embraced  the  proposal.  In  1819, 
Dr.  Troy  and  the  present  venerable  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Dr.  Murray,  forwarded  the  application  to  Rome.  The  claims 
of  the  petition  itself,  supported  by  the  strong  and  united  ap- 
probation of  two  such  prelates,  could  not  fail  to  win  the 
consent  of  a  pontiff,  who,  like  Pius  VII,  had  the  spiritual 
interests  of  all  Churches,  but  especially  of  the  long-suffering 
and  ever-faithful  Church  of  Ireland,  so  much  at  heart;  and, 
accordingly,  on  the  fifth  day  of  September,  in  the  following 
year,  the  brief  was  expedited,  confirming  the  society,  under 
the  title  of"  Religious  Brothers."  Since  then,  nearly  twenty 
years  have  elapsed ;  the  first  half,  in  the  general  the  all- 
absorbing  struggle  of  an  enslaved  nation  for  its  legitimate 
rights,  and  much  of  the  other  in  various  short  lived,  but 
strong  political  excitements.  But  nowithstanding  these  and 
other  powerful  obstacles  to  the  diffusion  of  the  society,  the 
number  of  its  schools  in  the  diocessesof  Dublin,  Cashel,  Cork, 
Limerick,  Waterford,  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora,  has  increased  to 
thirty-five ;  the  number  of  children  educated  to  about  six 
thousand,  and  the  number  of  teachers,  of  which  thirteen  are 
in  the  Dublin  schools,  to  more  than  eighty.  We  have  heard, 
lately,  that  the  patriotic  Archbishop  of  Tuam  has  either 
already  introduced,  or  means  soon  to  introduce,  some  of  the 
brothers  into  his  archdiocess.  We  know  not  that  in  any  other 
diocess,  besides  those  just  mentioned,  they  have  as  yet  obtained 
a  footing.     It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  **  Religious 
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Brothers  of  Ireland"  form  a  society  perfectly  distinct  from 
that  of  the  **  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools'*  on  the  Conti- 
nent,— the  end,  however,  of  both  being  the  same,  and  the 
rules  and  constitutions  by  which  they  are  governed  differing 
very  little  from  each  other. 

We  have  been  anxious  to  form  the  most  impartial  view  of 
the  nature  of  this  Institute;  and,  for  this  purpose,  we  hare 
spared  no  pains  in  gathering,  from  the  most  authentic 
sources  within  our  reach,  every  useful  information.  We 
have  examined  the  small  volume  of  Constitutions,  together 
with  a  variety  of  other  documents,  published  and  un- 
published, bearing  upon  our  point  of  inquiry ;  we  have  had 
recourse  to  bigoted  as  well  as  unbiassed  witnesses,  in  the 
parliamentary  reports;  and,  not  satisfied  with  these,  we  have 
ourselves,  on  several  occasions,  patiently  examined  some  of 
the  most  freaueuted  of  the  schools,  and  saw,  with  our  own 
eyes,  the  working  out  of  the  system  in  all  its  details.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  no  small  degree  of  confidence,  that  we  lay 
before  our  readers  the  results  of  our  investigation, — selecting 
from  our  materials,  such  statements,  and  presenting  such 
views,  as  we  think  may  put  the  society  in  its  true  light  before 
the  public  eye,  and  furnish  the  best  evidence  we  can  yet  have, 
wherefrom  to  judge  of  the  probable  advantages  which  a  more 
general  adoption  of  the  system  throughout  the  country  would 
produce. 

The  end  of  the  institute  is  stated,  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Rules  and  Constitutions,  to  be,  "  That 
all  the  members  labour,  in  the  first  place,  for  their  own  per- 
fection ;  and,  in  the  second,  for  that  of  their  neighbour,  by  a 
serious  application  to  the  instruction  of  male  children,  espe- 
cially the  poor,  in  tlie  principles  of  Christian  religion  and 
piety."  The  obligation  of  gratuitous  instruction,  religious 
and  literary,  is  precisely  stated  in  the  papal  brief,  and  re- 
peatedly enforced  in  the  Constitutions,  as  that,  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  the  order  of  the  Christian  Brothei-s  exists. 

"  The  brothers  should  recollect  that  the  instruction  of  poor  children 
is  the  great  object  of  their  institution,  and,  for  which,  through  the 
mercy  of  God,  the  inslilule  has  been  particularly  raised  up.  They 
should  always  teach  them  gratis  :  nor  can  tliey  receive  from  them  or 
their  parents  anything  by  way  of  retribution  for  their  education,  but 
shall  content  themselves  witli  the  glorious  recompense  promised  to 
all, '  who  instruct  many  unto  justice.'  This  gratuitous  instruction  of 
llu-  pyor  is  one  of  iheir  vows." — Rules,  c.  i.  %  3. 
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"  The  spirit  of  this  institute  is  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  instruction  of 
children,  for  rearing  them  up  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  &c." — 
Ibid,  c.  ii.  §  12. 

"The  Brothers  shall  teach  the  children,  in  the  way  of  science, 

such  things  as  are  hefitling  them But,  above  all  things, 

the  Brothers  are  to  recollect  that  the  instruction  of  the  children  iu 

piety  and  religion,  is  the  great  and  main  end  of  their  institute 

Tliey  shall  cherish  a  tender  affection  for  all  th6  scholars,  particularly 
the  poorest,  &c." — Ibid.  c.  6,  §  1,2,  5. 

"  These  pious  laymen  have  proposed  to  themselves  the  following 
end,  viz.  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  poor  children,  in  the  rudiments 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  whatever  else  may  be  adapted  to  their  state 
and  condition." — Brief  of  Pius  VII, 

"These  rules  or  constitutions  are  as  follow,  viz.  1st.  that  these 

religious  Brothers shall  make  it  their  ])rincipal  care  to  teach 

children,  particularly  the  poor,  the  things  neci-ssary  for  a  Christian 
life ;  and  that  the  main  end  and  spirit  of  the  institute  must  be  an 
anxious  solicitude  to  educate  youth  according  to  the  maxims  of  the 

Christian  law 5.  The  Brothers  shall  teach   the  children 

gratis,  never  accepting  of  anything  as  a  reward  or  retribution  either 
from  them  or  their  parents." — Ibid. 

The  brothers  are  bound  by  the  three  religious  vows  of 
obedience,  chastity,  and  poverty,  to  which  a  fourth  is  added,  of 
firm  perseverance  in  the  institute,  and  a  fifth,  peculiar  to 
themselves,  of  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  poor.  They 
live  together  in  communities  consisting  of  as  many  members 
as  the  general  wants  of  the  society  may  allow,  or  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  district  in  which  they  are  situated  may  demand; 
and  subject  to  certain  rules  of  conduct  admirably  suited  to 
preserve  among  them  the  piety  and  the  detachment  from 
secular  engagements  so  necessary  for  securing  tlie  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  people  among  whom  they  live,  and  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  devoted  zeal  which  the  effective  discharge 
of  the  laborious  and  irksome  task  of  elementary  instruction 
so  largely  requires.  Each  house  is  placed  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  a  brother-director,  appointed  for  a  limited 
number  of  years,  to  whom  the  nmnagement  of  the  funds  and 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  brothers  themselves,  and 
of  the  scholars  are  intrusted.  The  superior-general  is  elected 
by  the  secret  suffrages  of  the  directors  of  the  several  houses. 
His  office,  which,  according  to  the  first  constitution,  lasted 
but  for  ten  years,  is,  by  a  more  recent  enactment,  to  continue 
for  life;  and  he  is  assisted  in  the  government  of  the  order  by 
two  others,  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  he  is  himself,  and 
dwelling  always  in  the  same  house  with  him.     Thus  is  there 
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a  compact  body  of  men  united  together  by  common  laws, 
under  a  common  head,  and  animated  by  a  conmjon  spirit,  for 
tlie  attainment  of  a  simple  end, — and  that  end  one  of  the  best 
to  which  the  loftiest  desires  can  be  sacrificed,  or  the  brightest 
genius  directed.  The  steady  resolve  of  every  mentber  is  first 
tested,  in  the  course  of  preparatory  training,  and  afterwards 
confirmed,  by  the  deliberate  and  solemn  promise  which  he 
n.akes,  upon  his  admission,  of  persevering  in  the  order :  ai;d 
the  paths  of  ambition,  which  superior  wisdom  or  superior 
talents  might  open  to  some,  in  the  ways  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment, are  effectually  closed,  by  an  explicit  enactment  of 
the  Pope,  forbidding  the  brothers  to  aspire  to  the  priesthood 
or  any  orders  whatever.  One  of  the  most  abundant  sources 
of  neglect,  or  of  something  worse,  in  the  schools  of  the  poor, 
is  that  the  teachers  are  for  the  most  part  persons  who  take  up 
the  office  of  instructor,  as  a  last  resource  from  the  pangs  of 
absolute  poverty  or  of  the  drudgery,  to  them  equally  intoler- 
able, of  active  labour ;  or  they  are  those  who  take  it  up  as  a 
means  of  temporary  employment  and  support,  until  an  oppor- 
tunity is  presented  of  embarking  in  some  more  lucrative  or 
respectable  trade.  Men,  with  such  views,  have  no  love  for 
their  profession  :  they  go  through  its  duties  as  through  a  hated 
task,  the  prospect  of  whose  speedy  termination  is  all  that 
cheers  then)  on ;  their  minds  are  sordid  and  contracted,  and 
they  do  not  feel  the  importance  of  the  trust  committed  to 
lliem,  or  their  ambition  stretches  beyond  the  present  narrow 
sphere  and  they  despise  the  occupation  which  serves  only  as 
a  step  whereby  to  climb  to  a  higher  place.  Hence  it  is  that 
even  of  the  poor  children,  who  spend  a  sufficient  lime  at  school, 
80  few  are  much  improved,  and  so  many  are  hardly  improved 
at  all.  Hence  so  much  fine  intellect,  which,  if  properly  cul- 
tivated, might  become  a  source  of  comfort  and  of  fortune,  is 
to  its  possessor  and  to  society,  a  fruitless,  if  not  a  dangerous 
gift.  But  the  Brothers  of^  the  Christian  Schools  become 
teachers,  not  from  necessity,  but  from  choice.  Their  energies 
are  kept  always  active  by  the  only  stimulant  which  is  un- 
wasled  by  frequent  application,  uninfluenced  by  change  of 
time  or  place,  unsubdued  by  iiardship,  unwearied  by  fatigue, 
unbribed  by  gain — by  the 'stimulant  of  deep,  disinterested 
religious  feeling.  As  disengagement  from  pursuits  of  avarice 
and  from  the  narrowing  ties  of  domestic  attachment  gives  to 
the  charity  of  the  priest  a  free  and  ample  range,  so  are  the 
offices  of  an  humbler  sphere,  and  niore  earthly  nature,  bene- 
fited by  a  similar  freedom  in  those  ujK)n  whom  they  devolve. 
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Of  tlie  mode  of  living  pursued  by  the  brothers  during  the 
time  not  devoted  to  professional  duties,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state,  briefly,  that  their  hour  of  rising  is  five  o'clock  each 
morning,  throughout  the  year ;  after  which,  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  are  devoted  to  exercises  of  devotion.  'I'he 
schools  are  opened  at  nine,  and  closed  at  three.  Dinner 
commences  at  half-past  three;  after  dinner,  the  time  is  spent 
until  nine,  partly  in  recreation,  partly  in  short  spiritual  exer- 
cises, and  partly  in  reading  literary  or  religious  books.  On 
Wednesday,  the  brothers,  after  dinner,  walk  out  in  the 
country,  until  half-past  seven ;  and  on  Saturday,  which  is 
always  vacant,  they  walk  out  in  the  country,  in  like  manner, 
at  some  convenient  time,  between  breakfast  and  dinner. 
When  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  prevents  the  usual  walk 
on  Wednesday,  the  next  favourable  evening  is  selected. 

No  one  is  admitted  into  the  institute  before  the  sixteenth 
or  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  and  no  one  can  make  his  simple 
perpetual  vows,  until  he  has  completed  his  one-and-twentieth 
year.  The  young  candidate,  besides  unexceptionable  testi- 
monials of  a  virtuous  life,  must  also  possess  considerable  know- 
ledgeofan  elementary  kind, andexhibitproofs  of  a  capacity  that, 
with  due  cultivation,  will  make  him  afterwards  a  useful  member. 
After  his  admission,  he  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  novices,  and,  for  the  space  of  one  year,  engaged  in  a 
course  of  uninterruptedstudy.  Duringall  this  first  periodof  pro- 
bation, he  receives  frequent  lectures  on  the  art  of  teaching,  the 
different  modes  to  be  adopted,  according  to  the  age  or  temper 
or  capacity  of  the  pupil,  and  the  faults  to  be  avoided.  Among 
the  novices,  from  one  to  two  hours  is,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  an  experienced  brother,  devoted,  each  day,  to  mutual 
examination  and  instruction,  on  the  several  branches  of  science 
and  literature  usually  taught  in  the  schools.  The  year  of 
noviciate  completed,  the  candidate  is  sent  to  one  of  the  houses, 
where  his  application  becomes  still  more  protracted  and  labo- 
rious,— not  less  than  nine  hours  being  daily  consumed  between 
oral  instruction  and  private  study,  until,  in  the  tardy  judgment 
of  his  superiors,  he  is  deemed  in  every  way  sufficiently 
qualified  to  enter  on  the  office  of  public  teaching.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  ihe  young  brothers  pass  from  six  to  ten 
years  in  these  preparatory  exercises,  before  they  become  mem- 
bers of  the  institute ;  and  even  after  that,  a  certain  time  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  devoted  to  useful  reading,  for  four  or  five 
days  of  every  week.  All,  of  course,  are  not  subjected  to  such 
long  and  trying  ordeal,  because  for  all  it  is  not  necessary. 
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Some  are,  in  point  of  scientific  knowledge,  qualified  for  any 
office  in  the  society,  on  the  first  day  of  their  entrance  into  it; 
and  for  such  it  is  evident  that  only  so  much  time  is  necessary 
for  training,  as  will  give  them  a  fair  opportunity  of  trying 
their  qunlincations  for  a  state  of  so  much  restraint  and  labour, 
of  becoming  imbued  with  its  spirit  of  religious  self  devotedness, 
and  of  acquiring  a  familiarity  with  the  routine  of  domestic  ob- 
servances and  the  peculiar  methods  of  conveying  instruction. 
Some  possess  talents,  which  enable  them  to  outstrip  the  slower 
progress  of  the  less-gifted  brothers,  and  to  pass  in  shorter  time 
over  the  measured  space  :  the  necessities  of  some  of  the  schools 
may  demand  a  reinforcement  of  teachers,  which  can  be  sup- 

Klied  only  from  the  ranks  of  the  less  perfectly  trained.  But, 
owever  these  and  similar  causes  may  operate  in  shortening 
the  course  of  preparation  for  some,  it  is  a  fixed  principle  in 
the  society  to  advance  those  only  to  the  office  of  teachers 
who,  though  not  in  all  things  so  eminently  qualified,  as  a 
longer  course  of  preparation  would  make  them,  are  yet  suffi- 
ciently fitted  to  discharge  their  duties,  with  benefit  to  others, 
and  with  credit  to  themselves.  The  circle  of  studies  com- 
prises arithmetic,  geography,  English  granmiar,  mathematics. 
We  understand  that  some  of  the  brothers  possess  a  respec- 
table knowledge  of  the  classics.  We  have  heard  a  clergyman, 
who  is  eminently  entitled  to  judge  of  such  matters,  speaking, 
in  terms  of  extraordinary  praise,  of  the  nmthematical  acquire- 
ments of  one  of  them — one  however,  we  believe,  not  honoured 
with  any  distinguished  place,  nor  supposed  to  possess  any  re- 
markable degree  of  cleverness  over  the  rest.  The  society  has 
lately  sustained  a  loss  not  soon  to  be  repaired,  in  the  early 
and  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Griffin.  The  chaste  and  brilliant 
imagination,  the  pure  feeling  and  the  simplicity  of  style  which 
distinguish  the  few  relics  of  his  genius  this  gentleman  has  left 
behind  him,  would  reflect  honour  upon  whatever  body  he 
might  be  associated  with.  The  edifying  life  he  led,  from 
his  early  years,  joined  with  his  high  intellectual  endowments, 
pointed  him  out  as  one  destined  to  become  the  instrument  of 
much  good  to  men.  But  hardly  had  he  "laid  down  his  laurel 
crown"  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  when  God  called  him  away  to 
the  possession  of  another  and  a  better. 

This  system  of  education  nuist,  after  all,  like  every  other 
desi^^ned  for  practical  purposes,  derive  its  strongest  sanction, 
in  tlie  minds  of  those  not  much  influenced  by  mere  authority 
or  merely  speculative  argun:ents,  from  the  development  and 
application  of  its   principles  in  practice.     Theories  the  must 
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dazzling,  hypothesea  the  most  ingenious,  maxims  the  most 
perfect,  have  fallen  to  pieces  at  tiie  first  touch  of  an  experiment 
made  to  bring  them  down,  from  their  airy  dwelling  in  the 
dreamer's  mind,  into  contact  with  the  routine  of  human  affairs. 
A  scheme  of  popular  instruction  cannot  be  judged  of,  as  a 
painting  or  a  mathematical  demonstration,  by  the  gratification 
it  affords  to  the  taste,  or  by  the  approval  which  its  perfect  but 
luitried  organization  may  extort  from  the  judgment.  A  plan 
that  would  crowd  Utopia  with  sages,  might  empty  the  school- 
rooms of  Europe;  a  plan  that,  in  Italy,  would  be  the  hand- 
maid of  science  and  virtue,  might,  in  Ireland,  work  only 
discord  and  contented  ignorance.  There  are  undoubtedly 
certain  rules,  everywhere  true,  and  everywhere  applicable; 
but  there  are  others  which  must  be  modified  in  a  thousand 
different  vvays,  according  to  diversities  of  country,  of  character, 
of  prejudice,  of  situation.  That  the  system  of  instruction 
adopted  by  the  Christian  Brothers  has,  in  the  details  of  its 
operation,  accomplished  its  intended  object,  and  that  the 
effects  produced  by  their  schools,  in  the  districts  wherein 
they  are  situated,  have  been  of  the  most  gratifying  kind,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  disinterested,  if  not  hostile,  witnesses 
to  shew. 

We  have  ourselves  witnessed  the  improvement,  in  propriety 
of  conduct  and  in  learning,  made  by  several  of  the  scholars. 
The  strict  decorum,  the  exact  observance  of  discipline,  the 
respectftd  demeanour  of  the  boys;  the  surprising  facility  with 
which  the  several  classes  marshal  themseles  into  order,  at  a 
given  signal ;  the  absence  of  all  small  freaks  of  mischief, 
which,  in  the  common  country  schools,  divide  the  day  between 
frolic  and  drowsy  application  ;  the  general  eagerness  and  con- 
centration of  mind  upon  their  present  business,  manifested 
even  by  the  youngest — exhibit,  on  one  hand,  a  decided  proof 
of  unceasing  vigilance,  of  cordial  zeal,  of  consummate  skill, 
on  the  part  of  the  masters  ;  and,  on  the  other,  a  lively  picture 
of  the  habits  of  order  and  diligence  to  which  the  young 
volatile  mind  may,  by  an  easy  but  well  adapted  system,  be 
reduced.  The  extreme  ignorance  of  some  scholars,  the 
extreme  aversion  of  still  more  to  constant  application,  are 
among  the  harassing  difficulties  which  every  teacher  has  to 
meet.  But,  in  the  Christian  Schools,  these  are  increased  to 
a  very  great  degree,  by  the  number  varying  in  each  school, 
from  one  to  three  hundred  :  and  these  taken  from  a  class  of 
society,  in  which  wholesome  restraint  is  not  often  one  of  the 
"  household  words."     The  success  of  the  brothers  in  master- 
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ing  these  difficulties  deserves,  undoubtedly,  peculiar  applause. 
The  schools  in  Peacock-lane  Cork,  and  in  Mill-street  Dublin, 
are  the  special  objects,  as  well  as  the  justification  of  our  praise; 
of  the  other  establishments  in  Waterford,  I  hurles,  &c.,  we 
cannot  speak  from  personal  observation.  Hut,  above  all 
things,  it  would  be  the  greatest  injustice  not  to  notice  with 
particular  emphasis  the  fruits  of  early  piety  and  strict  observ- 
ance of  religious  duties,  which  these  establishments  have  pro- 
tluced  in  so  many  of  the  pupils.  The  number  of  young  boys, 
both  in  Cork  and  Dublin,  who  have  made  their  first  commu- 
nion and  who  frequent  the  sacraments  at  stated  times,  is  verj' 
great.  We  are  not  afraid  to  say,  even  in  these  times  of 
bigoted  intolerance  and  still  more  bi;,'oted  indiflFerentism,  that 
we  look  upon  this  as  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  real  and 
enduring  benefits  conferred  by  the  Christian  Schools.  The 
acquisition  of  mere  knowledge  is  by  no  means  the  only  or  the 
most  important  end  of  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes ; 
nor  is  knowledge  itself,  to  them  at  least,  a  good,  unless  in  so 
far  as  it  helps  to  discipline  the  mind  for  higher  thoughts,  to 
form  the  heart  for  the  reception  of  purer  feelings,  than  those 
which  a  perpetual  contact  with  the  grosser  scenes  of  human 
existence  is  apt  to  generate.  We  speak  not  now  of  the  neces- 
sity of  unitinf^,  in  every  case,  religious  with  literary  education, 
or  of  the  obligaiion — real  or  imaginary, — of  witholding  the 
latter,  where  it  cannot  be  had  combined  with  the  former.  We 
speak  not  of  what  ought  to  be  done  in  cases  of  difficulty,  where 
our  best  exertions  will  be  but  inadequate  and  imperfect :  but 
we  speak  of  the  case  where  we  can  effect  our  best  desires,  and 
effect  them  in  the  best  manner.  We  need  not  be  told  of  the 
influence  of  useful  knowledge,  of  a  cultivated  mind,  upon  the 
moral  and  religious  habits.  We  admit,  because  we  believe 
the  truth  of  ihis  observation,- -but  only  to  some  extent  and 
generally.  Education  will  of  itself  make  a  good  scholar,  but  it 
only  contributes  to  make  a  good  man  ;  in  the  latter  work 
religion  must  have  the  first  and  largest  share.  As  a  pure 
atmosphere  promotes  the  health  of  the  body,  but  food  supports 
and  preserves  it  from  decay  ;  so  do  the  observances  of  religion 
nourish  the  life  of  the  50ul.  By  education  we  understand;  by 
these  we  reduce  to  practice :  by  education  we  gain  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  our  many  duties ;  by  these  we  are 
strengthened  to  perform  them  well. 

As,  however,  some  of  our  readers  may  not  deem  the  testi- 
mony even  of  a  reviewer  altogether  above  suspicion,  we  think 
it  but  fair  to  the  institute  of  whose  history  and  constitution 
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we  present  this  rapid  sketch,  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few 
extracts,  with  many  of  which  some  of  them  are  no  doubt 
already  acquainted.  To  those  who  have  seen  them,  as  well 
as  to  the  many  who  have  not,  it  may  be  interesting  to  possess 
them  in  a  form,  at  once  more  accessible  and  permanent,  than 
any  in  which  they  have  hitherto  appeared. 

Dr.  Mc  Arthur,  a  Scotch  gentleman  and  a  Presbyterian, 
after  having  stated,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Lords'  com- 
mittee, that  the  schools  for  children  of  the  humbler  classes,  in 
and  about  Dublin,  are  in  general  inferior  to  the  schools  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  makes  an  honourable  exception 
in  favour  of  the  Mill-street  schools.  Speaking  of  the  Dublin 
schools,  he  says — 

"  I  do  not  think  we  have  one  decidedly  good  school,  except  the  one 
in  Mill-street." — Lords'  Report  on  National  Education,  p.  301. 

And,  in  reply  to  another  question — 

"  I  consider  Mill-street  as  the  best  (school)  we  have." — Ibid. 

Mr.  Mills,  a  Protestant,  was  examined  before  the  same 
committee.  At  the  time  of  his  examination,  and  for  many 
years  previous,  he  was  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Kildare- 
street  Society.  In  his  reply  to  some  questions,  he  speaks 
thus  of  the  Mill-street  Schools, — 

"  I  heard  a  class  read,  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  reading. 
I  was  very  much  pleased  also  with  the  order  and  discipline  and  clean- 
liness of  the  scholars.  They  read  a  lesson  to  me  in  presence  of  one 
of  the  monks and  I  thought  the  answering  of  the  boys  ex- 
tremely intelligent." — Ibid.  p.  620. 

Mr.  J.  Doyle,  a  Quaker  says — 

"  There  are  a  few  valuable  schools,  &c and  among  the  rest, 

I  may  mention  the  Monks'  school,  in  Mill-street,  a  very  well  con- 
ducted school." — Ibid.  p.  901. 

In  a  written  statement  which  Mr.  Doyle  furnished  to  the 
committee,  he  says  of  the  Mill-street  schools,  that  they  are — 

**  Conducted  in  two  very  airy  rooms  by  three  monks A  good 

deal  of  general  knowledge  imparted,  in  these  schools,  in  an  agieeable 
manner,  by  the  teachers,  in  whom  we  saw  more  openness  than  in  some 
other  places." — Ibid.  p.  888. 

But  the  most  unqualified  testimony  was  that  of  a  Protes- 
tant Rector,  the  Rev.  George  Dwyer.  In  the  course  of  his 
examination,  he  states  as  follows — 

•*  I  would  say  the  most  perfect  schools  I  have  ever  seeft  in  my  life, 
were  tlie  schools  in  Mill-street,  in  Dublin,  and  the  schools  in  Cork. 
The  most  extraordinary  progress  I  ever  saw  made  by  children ;  the 
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most  admirable  adaptation  of  the  inforoiation  to  be  comronnicated  to 
the  peculiar  bent  and  genius  and  disposition  of  the  child  ;  a  sifting  and 
searching  of  what  the  future  destination  of  the  child  was,  and  an 
application  of  instruction  to  that  destination  ;  a  most  curious  eliciting 
and  drawing  forth  and  development  of  the  powers  of  the  children." — 
Ibid.  p.  I24d. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  Peacock-lane  schools  in  Cork,  (referred 
to  in  the  last  extract),  the  following  account  of  a  public  exa- 
mination, held  in  March  1838,  will  afford  our  readers  abun- 
dant means  of  judging. 

"  The  examinations  held  at  the  Peacock-lane  schools,  on  Thursday 

the  22nd  inst furnished  to  the  numerous  and  respectable 

visitoi-s  who  attended,  an  intellectual  treat  as  gratifying  to  their  feel- 
ings, as  it  was  creditable  to  the  talents  of  the  pupils.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  subjects  of  education,  viz.  ariihmclic,  grammar,  geography, 
mensuration,  geometry,  use  of  the  globes,  &c.,  the  course  of  examina- 
tion on  this  day  embraced  architectural  drawing,  including  linear 
perspective  and  the  distinctive  characters  of  Grecian  and  Gothic 
architecture,  hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  and  the  philosophy  of  heat, 
together  with  some  interesting  moral  essays,  written  extempore  at  the 
desire  of  the  visitors,  who  proposed  the  subjects.  Among  the  speci- 
mens of  architectural  drawing,  we  noticed  a  plan  of  the  monastery, 
the  schools,  the  Magdalen  asylum,  the  savings-bank  and  the  court 
house.  These  were  executed  with  real  taste  and  elegance,  and  attracted 
not  only  general  notice  and  applause,  but  a  very  flattering  testimony 
of  their  merits  from  a  respectable  artist In  addition  to  the  com- 
mand of  language  they  exhibited,  the  moral  essays,  considered  even 
as  exercises  of  thought  for  such  an  age,  furnished  a  most  gratifying 
proof  of  the  intellectual  and  mural  capabilities  of  the  pupils. . .  .This 
establishment  numbers  at  the  present  moment  no  less  ihan  eleven 
hundred  pupils."— CorAr  5ou/A^nt  Reparter  for  March  24/A,  1838. 

Although  our  remarks  upon  the  Christian  Scliools  are 
made  with  reference  to  Ireland  only,  we  think  it  right  to 
adduce  the  following  testimonies  in  their  favour, — the  last 
especially,  as  it  comes  from  one  place<l,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
very  first  in  the  first  rank  of  Catholic  writers  in  our  language, 
by  his  deep,  varied,  accurate  learning;  by  his  fascinating  and 
manly  eloquence,  and  by  the  true  Catholic  spirit  manifested 
through  all  his  writings,  in  their  meek  and  calm  tone, — far 
removed,  alike,  from  the  dangerous  latitudinarianism  of  loose 
and  superficial  scholars,  and  from  the  petty  malignity  of 
sordid  and  crippled  minds,  by  whose  advocacy  the  dignity  of 
religious  truth  is  sometimes  degraded  and  its  purity  defiled, 
'i'he  first  is  an  account  (extracted  from  the  Preston  Chronicle) 
of  d  public  examination  of  the  scholarsof  the  Christian  Schools, 
held  in  Preston  in  1830. 
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"The  annual  public  examination took  place  on  Thui-sday 

week,  (December  16th)  when  the  pupils  exhibited  a  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency highly  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  the  Institution. 

"The  examination  was,  as  on  former  occasions,  partly  conductrKl 
by  the  boys  themselves,  alternately  questioning  and  endeayouring, 
with  surprising  zeal  and  abilities,  to  puzzle  and  confound  each  other. 
It  being  understood  that  premiums  had  been  provided  for  the  best 
boys,  the  utmost  anxiety  prevailed  among  those  to  be  examined, 
•while  each  was  resolved  to  be,  if  possible,  of  the  number  rewarded. 
Such  was  the  experlness  of  the  pupils,  on  the  subjects  of  examination, 
and  their  astonishing  pei'severance  in  these  contests,  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Scott  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  took  an  active  paia  in  the 
proceedings,  were  obliged  in  more  than  one  instance,  to  divide  the 
prize  by  lot,  none  of  the  contending  parties  being  able  Ho  puzzle  or 
embarrass  the  others. 

"  It  was  truly  gratifying  to  witness  the  children's  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  Christian  doctrine,  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 

Holy  Scriptures and  the  very  perfect  manner  in  which  they  went 

through  their  examination,  in  accounts,  in  mental  calculation,  English 
grammar,  geography,  use  of  the  globes,  and  a  pwtion  of  the  mathe- 
matics. After  the  examination  in  geography,  a  boy  of  the  name  of 
Higginson,  who  was  observed  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  distinguish 
himself  in  several  of  the  classes,  ascended  the  platform  and  addressed 
his  mixed  audience  at  considerable  length,  and  with  much  effect,  upon 
the  advantages  of  a  good  education.  He  was  listened  to  throughout 
with  the  greatest  attention,  and  concluded  amidst  much  applause  and 
continued  clapping  of  hands. 

"  The  most  perfect  order  prevailed  in  the  room  during  the  day  ; 
the  children  looked  exceedingly  well,  the  attendance  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  was  both  numerous  and  respectable ;  and  after  one  of  the 
most  interesting  examinations  which  we  have  witnessed  for  years,  all 
separated  at  half  past  two  o'clock." — Preston  Chronicle,  Dec.  24,  1830. 

The  next  is  an  official  report  of  an  examination  held  in 
London  at  St.  Patrick's  school-house,  in  June  1838. 

"  The  examiners  occupied  upwards  of  five  hours  in  the  examination 
of  the  twelve  boys,  whose  advancement  and  proficiency  in  their  several 
studies,  added  to  their  religious  and  moral  conduct,  entitled  them  to 
become  competitors  for  the  three  premiums  annually  disposed  of  by 
the  governors  of  the  charity. 

"They  have  much  pleasure  in  recording  their  testimony  of  the 
excellent  system  of  education  which  would  enable  boys  of  their  age 
and  station,  to  undergo  such  an  examination,  and  their  satisfaction 
that  the  children  of  the  poor  should  have  such  advantages  thrown  in 
their  way. 

"  The  boys  were  examined  in  writing,  spelling,  meaning  and  deri- 
vation of  words.     Their  writing  was  singularly  free  and  easy. 

"  Reading,  parsing  and  explaining  the  subject  read. 

"  English  grammar. 
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"  Geography. — more  particularly  of  Europe,  including  the  pro- 
ductions of /lifl'erent  countries,  the  character  and  religion  of  the  in- 
hahitants,  and  distances  of  the  several  cities,  &c.,  from  the  metropolis 
uf  Kngland. 

"  Catechism. 

"  Arithmetic. 

"  In  this  latter  branch  particularly,  as  indeed  in  all  their  studies, 
the  boys  evinced  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  as  well  as  of  the  practice 
of  what  thoy  had  been  taught ;  and  the  examiners  were  very  much 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  the  boys  acquitted  themselves  in 
examining  one  another  in  their  various  acquirements. 

"  The  result  of  the  whole  was,  &c.  &c. 

Thomas  Murphy,  Chairman. 

"  Tlic  first  prize  was  a  silver  medal,  having  the  harp  and  name  of 
the  school  on  one  side,  and  the  boy's  name  and  age  on  the  reverse  ; 
the  second  prize  was  also  a  silver  medal,  but  transforable  every  year ; 
and  the  third  was  a  "Missal,"  beautifully  bounil,  with  the  pupils 
name  on  the  cover  in  gold  letters. 

"  On  Sunday,  the  17th  of  June,  nearly  fifty  of  the  boys  of  these 
schools  were  confirmed  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Griffiths;  and  on  the 
same  morning,  about  seventy  of  them  received  the  holy  communion."* 

The  last  extract  we  shall  give  is  taken  from  Dr.  Wiseman's 
evidence  before  the  parliamentary  committee,  in  Marc!)  1836. 
Speaking  of  a  school  at  Rome,  transferred  from  its  original 
conductors  to  the  Christian  Brothers,  lie  says  : — 

"  It  was  put  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  and  the  most  radical  change  that  can  be  conceived 
has  taken  place  from  first  to  last.  I  was  astonished  in  merely  observ- 
ing the  boys  walking  about,  with  two  or  three  of  these  good  fathers 
accompanying  them,  to  .see  their  deportment ;  the  way  in  which  they 
behaved  in  the  streets  was  so  very  becoming  and  so  very  respectable 
compared  with  what  it  had  been  before.  I  never  had  observed, 
neither  had  any  one  else,  any  improper  conduct;  but  there  was  not 
that  appearance  of  order  and  discipline  which  is  visible  now  ;  and  [ 
understand  that  the  whole  interior  ori^anization  of  the  house  has  been 
brought  to  a  most  perfect  standard,  and  the  funds  have  been  much 
better  administered  since.  In  short  these  superiors  devote  themselves 
to  it  from  a  charitable  motive,  and  they/ receive  nothing  but  their 
maintenance  for  it.'' 

We  have  a  little  more  to  say.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears 
abinidantly  evident  that  these  schools  can  never,  at  least  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  country,  be  so  far  multiplied  and 
extended  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  entire  people.  To  such 
extension  there  are  numerous  and  insurmountable  obstacles ; 

•"Andrews'  OrUiodox  Jouraai,"  August  4th,  1838.  (From  which  the  above 
Report  has  l>ccn  copied.) 
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to  some  only  of  them  do  we  wish  to  allude  now.  The  number 
of  teachers  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  at  once  willing  and 
qualijied  to  undertake  the  serious  obligations,  and  to  undergo 
the  perpetual  privations,  of  the  religious  life,  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  find.  There  must  be  in  each  house  a 
certain  number  of  brothers,  so  as  to  form  a  community  under 
the  government  of  a  resident  director;  and,  as  some  of  the 
existing  establishments,  even  in  wealthy.  Catholic  and  thickly- 
inhabited  localities,  are  in  a  struggling  condition,  the  number 
of  communities  cannot  be  so  far  increased  as  to  suffice  for  all 
or  most,  or  even  for  many,  especially  of  the  country  districts, 
and  where  the  Catholic  population  is  all  poor,  or  where  the 
Protestant  decidedly  preponderates.  To  see  the  roots  of  the 
institute  deeply  struck  in  all  the  cities  and  large  towns,  is  the 
most  we  can  at  present  hope  for,  and  probably  more  than 
sober  calculation  would  justify  us  in  expecting.  Perhaps  in 
some  future  season,  when  the  political  sky  is  more  serene  than 
it  now  is,  or  promises  to  become  for  many  years,  and  when 
affluence  and  general  comfort  will  have  given  a  reviving  im- 
pulse to  palsied  zeal,  and  abundant  resources  to  pious  genero- 
sity,— perhaps,  in  such  a  season,  if  it  ever  come,  we  may 
rejoice  to  see  the  branches  shooting  forth  on  every  side  and 
scattering  the  fruits  of  wholesome  literature  whithersoever  they 
extend.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  no  other  place  can  these  schools 
be  made  the  instruments  of  wider  and  more  lasting  good,  than 
in  populous  and  flourishing  towns ;  for  there  are  ignorance 
and  destitution  accumulated,  unrelieved  and  little  known ; 
there  are  faith  and  virtue  tried  by  open  assaults  and  wily 
seductions,  numerous,  incessant,  hard  to  be  resisted ;  there, 
if  any  where,  the  harvest  is  rich,  and  the  labourers  are  few. 
The  spread  of  this  system  will  serve  not  as  a  complete  sub- 
stitute, but  as  a  help,  a  corrective  and  a  model  for  other 
schools.  An  establishment  of  the  Christian  Brothers  will, 
wherever  it  exists,  become  the  dispenser  of  sound  knowledge 
to  many  who  would  otherwise  never  receive  any  education  ; 
it  will  exite  a  praiseworthy  rivalry,  by  exhibiting  a  pattern  of 
disciplinary  and  literary  training  to  the  dull  stationary  schools 
in  all  the  neighbourhood ;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  so  far 
from  being  deserted,  will  become  more  crowded,  by  becoming 
more  useful. 

The  establishments  of  the  Christian  Brothers  are  nowhere 
possessed  of  funds  much  more  than  adequate  to  present  wants. 
We  do  not  mention  this  as  matter  of  complaint.  Far  are  we 
from  wishing  to  see  the  energies  of  the  young  institute  encum- 
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bered  by  enormous  or  unnecessary  wealth ;  far  are  we  from 
wishing  to  see  the  cavils  of  the  irreligious  scoffer  iustified, 
in  the  indolence,  the  pride,  the  luxury  of  life,  which  the 
mammon  of  iniquity,  when  hoarded  up  in  religious  houses, 
not  for  public  good,  but  for  private  indulgence,  so  naturally 
pro<luces.  Equally  far  are  we,  on  the  other  hand,  from  join- 
ing in  the  rash  declamations  of  those,  who  from  some  abuses — 
for  \\  hat  good  has  not  been  abused  ? — sweepinj^ly  conclude, 
that  superfluous  riches  possessed  by  religious  bodies  consti- 
tuted according  to  the  spirit  and  laws  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
are  always  injurious  to  religion  itself  Knough  indeed  of 
abuses  do  we  see  around  us,  to  have  our  hearts  sickened  and 
our  judgments  perverted  at  the  sight  of  so  much  wealth, 
originally  destined  and  long  administered  for  the  best  and 
holiest  purposes,  now  turned  into  different  channels  whence 
no  good  flows  for  the  people  or  the  people's  religion.  But 
"  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so."  In  other  times,  churches 
were  built,  colleges  and  schools  were  endowed,  the  poor  were 
fed  and  clothed,  their  children  were  educated,  from  revenues 
no  longer  devoted  to  any  one  of  these  uses.  Now  the  Catho- 
lics of  these  countries  are  plundered,  persecuted,  beggared, 
compelled  to  support  a  Church  to  which  they  belong  not,  and 
to  which  they  are  indebted  only  for  the  recollection  of  many 
wrongs  inflicted  upon  their  properties,  upon  their  liberties, 
upon  their  persons,  upon  their  fair  fame ; — ever  ready  indeed 
to  bestow  the  little  they  have  to  give,  for  rebuilding  and 
adorning  the  ruined  temples  of  their  faith,  but  yet  unable  to 
clothe  religion  with  external  majesty  befitting  its  dignity,  or 
worthy  the  unbounded  generosity  of  their  own  hearts.  We 
cannot  however  conceal  the  regret  we  felt  at  hearing  that, 
though  the  other  Christian  schools  through  Ireland  are  suffi- 
ciently endowed,  those  in  Dublin,  depending  altogether  upon 
the  benefactions  of  private  individuals,  have  by  no  means 
adequate  resources.  To  supply  their  wants,  it  was  resolvedi 
at  a  general  meeting  of  the  members,  held  in  August  1888, 
that  a  pay  school  should  be  opened  m  Hanover-street  and 
Mill-street,  for  children  of  the  more  respectable  classes ;  thus 
enabling  the  brothers  to  educate  a  larger  number  of  poorer 
scholars.  The  plan  was  submitted  to  Dr.  Murray,  and  re- 
ceived not  only  his  sanction,  but  his  warm  recommendation. 
We  cannot  forbear  remarking  here,  even  at  the  risk  of  offend- 
ing the  meek  and  retiring  zeal  of  this  truly  venerable  prelate, 
— venerable  alike  for  his  age,  his  virtues  and  his  rank, — that, 
as  the  Christian  Brothers  are  indebted  chiefly  to  his  exertions 
for  their  establishment  as  a  religious  order  in  tliis  country,  so 
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has  he  uniformly  manifested  the  greatest  solicitude  in  pro- 
tecting and  promoting  their  interests ; — displaying  in  this, 
however,  only  the  same  spirit  which  has  ever  marked  his  long 
and  illustrious  career,  in  the  silent  but  effective  furtherance  of 
every  project  by  which  religion  is  defended,  supported  and 
advanced.  The  pay-schools,  besides  the  immediate  end  for 
which  they  were  establfshed,  are  found  also  particularly  useful 
in  providing  education  for  the  children  who  attend  them, — a 
class  who,  it  might  be  supposed,  needed  such  new  opportuni- 
ties less,  but  who  are  found  to  be  in  reality  far  more  destitute 
than  the  children  of  the  poor.  Nevertheless,  we  would  wish 
to  see  other  means  adopted  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
Dublin  schools.  Non  omne  bonum  optimum  :  the  Christian 
Brothers  are  established  for  the  education  of  poor  children, 
and,  though  the  rich  may  require  their  services  more,  an  ex- 
clusive attention  to  the  poor  would  seem  to  be  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  primary  end  of  the  Institute.  We  throw  out 
this  merely  as  a  doubt  or  suggestion,  leaving  it  altogether  to 
the  consideration  of  those  who  are  better  qualified  and  author- 
ized to  decide  on  such  matters.* 

Some  reflections  yet  occur  to  us  that  might  be  added  ;  but 
we  have  said  enough  for  the  object  of  this  paper,  which  is  to 
direct  attention  to  the  Christian  schools.  Of  their  merits,  of 
the  great  good  which  they  are  capable  of  effecting,  we  have 
ourselves  no  doubt.  Let  us  have  a  sufficient  number  of  them 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  these  and  the  many 
other  schools,  conducted  perhaps  on  different  plans,  but  all  on 
the  same  principle  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement 
of  the  young  children,  soon  would  we  see  realised  our  brightest 
dreams  of  the  glory  that  shone  forth  from  the  Irish  Church  a 
thousand  years  ago,  when  the  whole  land  was  consecrated 
ground, — an  island  of  saints  ;  when  our  beloved  country  stood, 
amid  the  darkness  that  hung  over  the  surrounding  nations, 
like  a  temple  in  the  desert,  to  which  travellers  from  every 
clime  flocked,  and  within  whose  sanctuary  was  found  the 
light  of  knowledge  and  religion ;  when  our  sainted  fathers 
crossed  the  seas  and  the  mountains,  and  penetrated  into  distant 
lands,  into  Scotland,  and  England,  and  France,  and  Spain, 
and  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  established  schools,  and  monas- 
teries, and  churches,  and  colleges  there,  and  stamped  the 
features  of  Irish  genius  and  Irish  virtue  upon  the  character  of 
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•  Since  writing  the  al>ove,  we  are  infornieJ  that  pay  schools  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  Dublin,  to  enable  the  Brothers  to  carry  ou  the  schools  for  the  poor. 
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the  people  among  whom  they  dwelt.  Our  imagination  loves 
to  dwell  upon  these  bright  scenes,  not  as  upon  barren  recol- 
lections of  things  that  are  passed  away,  and  cannot  return, 
but  as  upon  a  garden  over  which  a  hurricane  of  desolation 
has  passed,  blighting  its  fruits  and  flowers,  but  leaving  the  first 
richness  of  soil  for  another  spring  to  revive  in  all  its  primitive 
freshnrss  ant!  fertility.  The  generation  of  to-day  has  all  the 
promise  of  the  generations  of  old.  Let  the  same  means  be  put 
into  their  hands:  let  them  have  the  same  education,  the  same 
protection,  the  same  encouragement ;  and,  before  the  children 
that  now  lisp  on  the  mother  s  knee,  shall  have  sunk  into  old 
age,  we  shall  have  another  chapter  in  the  history  of  our 
sages,  another  page  in  the  calendar  of  our  saints. 


Art.  IV. —  1.  I.elie  et  Jacques,  by  Georges  Sand. 

2.  Notre  Dame  de  Part's^  by  Victor  Hugo. 

3.  Le  Pere  Godhil,  by  Balzac. 

4.  Lex  Memoirex  du  Diahle,  by  Fred.  Soulie. 

5.  Zlzincy  by  Paul  de  Kock. 

WE  cannot  conceal  the  disgust  we  have  felt  while  prepar- 
ing the  materials  for  this  paper.  We  have  been  obliged 
to  read,  and  to  read  with  attention,  not  only  the  small  num- 
ber of  French  novels  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
paper,  but  several  others,  all  chosen  from  those  that  have  of 
late  years  obtained  the  greatest  celebrity ;  and  more  than  once 
frightened  at  so  nuich  depravity,  and  disgusted  by  such  trivial 
absurdities,  we  have  been  about  to  give  up  our  self-imposed 
task.  We  thought,  before  beginning  it,  that  we  had  nerve 
sufficient  to  go  through  anything.  We  had  looked  Maturin 
full  in  the  face ;  we  had  gone  fearlessly  through  the  whole 
Satanic  school  ;  we  had  set  at  defiance'the  ravings  of  German 
romance,  and  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  even  trespassed  upon  the 
unhallowed  ground  of  German  philosophy ;  and  yet,  in  the 
course  of  our  wanderings,  amidst  the  nonsense  and  horrors 
flitting  before  us,  we  had  only  met  with  what  now  appears  to  us 
a  very  ordinary  degree  of  folly  and  corruption.  Vice  in  its 
most  frightful,  naked,  and  undisguised  form,  did  not  in  these 
works  receive  the  name  of  virtue.  Tiie  things  most  sacred 
amongst  men, — the  sanctity  of  the  nuptial  bed,  the  right  of 

VOL.  IX.  —  NO.  XVIll.  A  A 
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property,  the  ties  of  family  affection,  were  not  in  them  system- 
atically attacked  as  being  evil  in  themselves,  and  the  diabo- 
lical invention  of  some  great  enemy  of  human  happiness.  In 
this  respect,  then,  the  last  limits  of  literary  guilt  were  not 
attained  to, — it  was  possible  to  go  still  further.  But  we  defy 
Lucifer  himself,  if  he  could  take  up  a  pen,  to  outdo  the  French 
romancers  of  the  present  day.  All  certainly  do  not  deserve  an 
equally  strongcondemnation,  and  we  hasten,  from  the  beginning, 
to  except  a  small  number  of  Christians,  in  their  lives,  or  at 
least  in  their  writings,  who  employ  their  powers  of  fancy  to 
amuse  and  not  to  pervert.  Unhappily  these  are  not  the  most 
popular;  the  French  public  scarcely  knows  them;  like  the 
worn-out  gluttons  of  India,  it  has  no  appetite  but  for  the  highly 
seasoned  immoralities  of  a  Balzac  or  a  Victor  Hugo.  Never- 
theless, so  great  is  the  influence  exercised  by  this  portion  of 
French  literature  in  Europe,  ?ind  it  has  so  many  readers  in  all 
countries,  that  we  should  think  we  had  failed  in  our  duty  had 
we  given  way  to  our  first  impulse.  We  will  therefore  sur- 
mount our  strong  repugnance,  in  order  to  forewarn  the  public 
against  the  moral  cholera,  which  our  Gallic  neighbours  are 
spreading  far  and  wide,  aided,  as  they  are,  by  the  mercantile 
avidity  of  the  Belgian  booksellers.  Scarcely  has  a  novel  ob- 
noxious to  every  feeling  of  common  decency,  made  its  appear- 
ance at  Paris,  than  the  Brussels  publishers  reprint  it;  and  as 
they  can  sell  for  sixpence  the  volume  that  in  France  would 
cost  six  shillings,  they  have  a  monopoly  of  exportation  in  this 
fiendish  traffic.  They  it  is,  who  supply  Russia  and  Spain, 
Peru  and  the  Brazils ;  they  propagate  the  moral  gangrene 
engendered  in  France;  and  in  the  sordid  hope  of  a  paltry 
profit,  they  become  the  most  active  and  dangerous  allies  in 
the  modern  crusade  against  all  that  is  good,  and  all  that  is 
holy.  Even  England  has  not  escaped  this  commerce,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  has  become  latterly  more  extensive ;  and  if 
a  purer  sense  of  national  dignity  forbids  translations,  yet 
those  are  not  wanting  who  need  not  such  assistance;  and  we 
venture  to  affirm  that  in  the  leading  ranks  of  our  socialists, 
the  majority  are  indebted  for  their  present  principles  to  the 
works  we  allude  to.  The  fire  kindled  on  the  other  side  of  the 
channel  has  reached  us,  nay,  it  has  made  progress  enough  to 
justify  the  motives  which  have  at  length  determined  us  to 
bestow  a  short  time  upon  the  critical  examination  of  French 
romances,  * 

Before  the  discovery  of  printing,  the  high  price  of  manu- 
scripts diminished  the  number  of  purchasers,  and  of  course, 
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in  an  equal  proportion,  that  of  readers:  this  circumstance  was 
prejudicial  to  light  literature,  especially  to  romances,  which, 
as  they  seldom  bear  a  second  reading;,  can  only  multiply 
under  favour  of  great  cheapness.  Accordingly  this  depart- 
ment of  literature  was  almost  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and 
nearly  as  much  so  to  our  forefathers  of  the  middle  ages ;  for 
the  |)opuIar  songs,  the  national  legends,  and  the  traditions  of 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  which  in  those  days  formed  the  delight 
of  the  castle  as  well  as  the  cottage,  were  for  the  most  part 
transmitted  in  those  oral  recitations,  which  were  the  real 
romances  of  the  period.  But  with  the  knowledge  of  printing 
began  a  new  era,  and  while  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet 
(hitherto  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  learned),  now 
increased  rapidly,  a  change  took  place  in  the  situation  of 
authors,  which  has  not  peiliaps  been  sufficiently  considered. 
The  slrictest  vigilance  cannot  prevent  a  manuscript  from 
being  copied  by  who  ever  pleases,  without  leave  asked  of  any 
one;  it  is  evident  therefore  that  with  such  means  t)f  repro- 
ducing books,  there  can  exist  no  copyright.  If  Homer  died  a 
beggar, — if  Virgil  and  Horace  stood  in  need  of  a  Ma?cenas  to 
prevent  their  suffering  the  same  fate; — it  was  doubtless  because 
these  great  men  could  receive  no  pecuniary  advantage  from 
their  labours.  Up  to  the  15th  century,  the  Christian  writers 
lived  in  the  same  dependance,  unless  their  private  fortune 
placed  them  above  the  reach  of  want ;  and  they  were  obliged, 
for  their  livelihood,  to  dispute  the  good  graces  of  some  prince 
or  some  gi"eat  nobleman,  with  the  fool,  who  was  then  the 
necessary  appendage  of  aristocratic  splendour.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  Church,  the  imiversities,  and  the  courts  of  law,  there 
was  a  market  tor  those  who  excelled  in  theology,  in  civil 
and  canon  law,  and  in  some  branches  of  science.  But  for 
literature,  in  the  pro|K»r  sense  of  the  word, there  was  no  other 
opening,  than  the  courts  of  kings,  the  castles  of  the 
nobles,  or  the  palaces  of  the  bishops, — the  demand  being  so 
limited,  that  authors  were  at  the  mercy  of  their  readers;  and 
thus  by  a  cruel  necessity,  those  who  were  reduced  to  live  by 
their  talents,  became  the  rivals  of  idiots  wearing  the  cap  and 
bells :  and  like  them  were  obliged  to  bend  to  the  caprices  of 
their  master,  to  become  the  instruments  of  his  pleasures  and 
the  slaves  of  his  amusement.  The  ruin  of  the  copyists  was 
the  enfranchisement  of  writers, — for  the  printer,  when  he  had 
bought  the  privilege  of  being  the  only  publisher  of  a  literary 
production,  could  make  that  privilege  available  in  its  fullest 
extent ;  for  those  who  pirated  the  book,  working  like  himself 
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on  a  large  scale,  were  easily  detected  and  punished;  and  being 
personally  interested  in  obtaining  a  monopoly,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  undoubted  rights  of  the  authors  to  their  own 
new  works,  first  to  obtain  a  recognition  of  these  rights  from 
the  legislature,  and  then  to  purchase  them.  But  during  two 
centuries,  the  number  of  readers,  although  it  steadily  increased, 
was  not  sufficient  to  make  bookmaking  a  profession,  or  at 
least  an  independant  one. 

In  1471,  the  two  great  German  printers  established  at 
Rome,  Swanheim  and  Leinarting,  would  have  been  ruined 
had  not  the  Pope  come  to  their  assistance :  and  their  petition 
sufficiently  shews  how  small  was  then  the  demand  for  books, 
even  in  the  great  capital  of  Christendom,  for  they  ascribe 
their  distress  to  their  having  twelve  thousand  volumes  on 
hand,  "a  fact  that  will  hardly  be  credited,"  say  they,  "as  his 
holiness  is  probably  not  aware  that  Italy  can  produce  the 
necessary  supply  of  paper."  The  librarians  could  not  then 
pay  a  high  price  even  for  the  chef-d'oeuvres  of  an  Ariosto  or  a 
Tasso,  and  consequently  these  great  men,  like  their  prede- 
cessors, were  still  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  patronage  :  but 
the  press  obtained  for  them  a  more  speedy  and  a  wider 
renown  ;  and  by,  in  some  degree,  dividing  this  fame  with  the 
great  men  to  whom  they  dedicated  their  immortal  productions, 
they  found  themselves  at  length  raised  above  ihe  level  of  the 
fool,  whose  favour  they  might  perhaps  formerly  have  envied. 
These  dedicatory  epistles,  which  were  paid  for  by  presents, 
and  sometimes  by  pensions,  mark  an  important  progress  in 
the  history  of  letters,  and  the  names  of  Johnson  and  Lord 
Chesterfield  have  no  doubt  already  occurred  to  our  readers, 
as  indicating  the  conclusion  of  a  period  during  which,  thanks 
to  the  diffusion  of  letters  for  many  generations,  authors  had 
gradually  conquered  for  themselves  an  independence,  which 
as  yet  they  had  never  enjoyed.  Pope  had  already  realized  a 
considerable  fortune  by  his  books,  and  the  copyriglit,  which 
until  now,  had  been  of  merely  nominal  value  except  to  the 
publisher,  because  at  last  a  source  of  at  least  comfort  to  the 
author.  But  then,  instead  of  pleasing  as  formerly  the  one 
man  by  whom  he  was  paid,  he  was  now  obliged  to  please 
the  multitude  from  whom  he  received  his  support,  and  conse- 
quently to  consult  its  taste,  humour  its  prejudices,  and 
flatter  its  passions.  A  new  servitude  succeeded  the  old  one; 
and  it  is  because  this  servitude  now  exists  in  its  m»st  decided 
form,  that  a  French  writer  has  laid  it  down  as  an  incontestable 
axiom,   that  in  every  country  literature  expresses   the  true 
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state  of  contemporary  society.  If  he  is  not  mistaken,  the 
novels  whose  titles  head  this  article,  afford  a  sad  specimen  of 
the  present  state  of  morality  in  France;  and  little  hope  indeed 
should  we  entertain  of  her  ever  emerginj^  from  such  a  gnlph 
of  iniquity,  did  we  not  know  how  large  a  part  of  the  popula- 
tion are  guiltless  of  contributing  to  the  popularity  obtained 
by  those  mfamous  publications.  The  chivalrous  spirit  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  required  chivalrous  romances,  and  they 
were  written.  Then  came  pastoral  novels,  brought  into 
fashion  by  the  Astrea  of  Durfe,  which  in  their  turn  were  suc- 
ceeded by  love  stories,  heavy  and  turgid,  of  which  the  person- 
ages were  borrowed  from  ancient  history  ;  such  as  the  Clella 
of  Mile,  de  Scudery,  and  the  Cassandra  of  Calprenede. 
Boccaccio  certaitily  had  long  before  published  his  licentious 
Decnmeroni  and  the  Protestant  sister  of  Francis  I,  her  still 
more  licentious  tales.  But  the  current  of  popular  favour 
kept  the  majority  of  authors  in  a  better  track,  and  in  France 
as  in  f^ngland,  the  virtuous  mother  of  a  family  might  read 
with  little  danger  such  works  as  were  daily  thrown  into  cir- 
culation by  the  press.  The  delightful  works  of  Mme.  de  la 
Fayette,  by  their  truer  delineation  of  the  female  heart;  and 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Le  Sage,  with  his  admirable 
Gil  Bias,  were  illustrations  of  the  practical  manner  in  which 
the  romance  could  adapt  itself  to  all  the  details  of  human  life, 
and  of  its  power  to  instruct  and  please  more  effectually  than 
comedy.  Already  had  Bunyan  invented  the  religious,  and 
Rabelais  the  satirical  novel ;  Voltaire,  who  came  after  them, 
created  the  philosophical  romance,  and  by  his  means  a  species 
of  literature  which  seemed  least  of  all  adapted  for  the  vehicle 
of  party  or  sectarian  spirit,  became  a  sort  of  pulpit  from 
whence  the  "sage"  of  Fernay  dealt  out  upon  gaping  crowds  the 
arrows  of  his  wit.  Depraving  the  heart  of  his  readers,  that 
he  might  more  easily  prevail  over  their  understandings,  he 
was  the  first  who  systematically  infused  into  the  most  amusing 
fictions  hii  own  bitter  hostility  against  Christianity.  Light 
and  elegant  under  his  pen,  the  philosophical  novel  rose  into 
eloquence  under  that  of  Rousseau ;  and  the  two  great  leaders 
of  modern  infidelity  were  quickly  followed  by  a  motley  herd 
of  imitators.  The  higher  classes  of  society  smiled  compla- 
cently upon  their  futin-e  destroyers,  assisting  them  by  all  their 
influence,  until  every  seat  in  the  French  academies,  until 
every  public  paper  theh  in  existence,  ftll  into  their  possession. 
Thus  they  obtained  a  monopoly,  not  onl3'of  all  the  encourage- 
ments given  by  government  to  literature,  but  also,  and  which 
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was  perhaps  more  important,  that  of  all  the  habitual  organs 
of  criticism ;  and  having  thus  become  the  only  dispensers  of 
renown,  they  granted  it  to  those  alone,  who,  belonging  to  their 
party,  thought  and  wrote  like  them. 

Under  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  their  rule  was  so  well  esta- 
blished, that  men  of  great  talent,  Gilbert  for  instance,  and 
the  Abbe  Gerard,  exerted  themselves  in  vain  in  defence  of  the 
Church  and  of  public  morals.  The  first,  in  spite  of  the  beauty 
of  his  verses,  died  in  the  hospital ;  and  the  second,  the  author 
of  the  Count  de  Cnlmont,  would  not  perhaps  have  found  a 
publisher,  if  his  personal  fortune  had  not  procured  him  one. 
From  this  period  the  provincial  readers  formed  their  opinions 
upon  those  of  Paris,  as  these  in  their  turn  adopted  those  of 
the  academies  and  great  noblemen  ;  so  that  an  author  had  no 
chance  of  selling  his  book,  except  by  stamping  it  with  the  seal 
of  obscenity  and  impiety.  Such  a  state  of  things  left  all 
readers  at  the  mercy  of  the  philosophers  of  the  capital,  and 
consequently,  those  who  wished  to  remain  Christians,  imbibed 
an  invincible  hatred  for  all  new  books,  especially  romances; 
they  ceased  gradually  to  form  a  part  of  the  purchasers  of  these 
books ; — the  clergy,  going  perhaps  too  far  in  their  fears,  visited 
all  novels  without  exception,  with  one  sweeping  condemnation; 
and  they  were  thus  left  entirely  in  the  possession  of  beings 
already  corrupted,  or  quite  prepared  to  become  so.  The 
general  reprobation  of  the  clergy  contributed  most  power- 
fully to  the  increasing  depravity  of  this  branch  of  literature. 
More  happy,  in  England  the  novel  writer  continued  to  find 
patrons  in  the  general  mass  of  the  population.  Fielding, 
Richardson,  Goldsmith,  and  even  Smollett,  were  not  reduced 
to  the  shameful  necessity  of  sullying  their  pages,  either  to 
gratify  their  own  ambition,  or  to  pander  to  the  avarice  of  a 
bookseller.  Depravity  never  became  a  lucrative  speculation 
in  this  country;  and  the  wide  circle  of  novel  readers,  increasing 
with  every  accession  of  wealth  and  population,  formed  a  public 
well  prepared  to  crown  with  its  merited  reward  the  chaste 
and  splendid  genius  of  a  Walter  Scott. 

The  French  Revolution  extended  the  formidable  power 
already  possessed  by  the  philosophic  party  :  atheism  reigned 
without  opposition  ;  and  the  following  fact,  as  curious  as  it  is 
little  known,  will  prove  that  unbelief  is  as  strongly  impressed 
as  is  the  Catholic  Church,  with  the  necessity  of  having  recouree 
to  an  infallible  authority.  The  impious  Condorcet,  member 
of  the  Convention,  and  president  of  the  council  for  public  in- 
struction, propoted,  in  1793,  to  give  a  legal  infallibility  to  the 
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decisions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  or  in  other  words,  that 
whosoever  should  not  consider  these  decisions  satisfactory, 
should  be  liable  to  legal  punishment.  This  strange  notion 
would  probably  have  bet-n  carried  into  effect,  if  llobespierre 
had  not  already  been  meditating  the  ruin  of  the  faction  to 
which  its  origination  belonged ;  shortly  afterwards  the  fugi- 
tive Condorcet  destroyed  himself;  and  the  Academy,  of  which 
he  had  been  the  secretary,  did  not  long  survive  him.  On  the 
27th  July,  1795,  it  was  suppressed,  and  immediately  replaced 
by  the  present  Institute,  which  the  government  divided 
into  five  distinct  Academies,  giving  to  one  of  them, — perhaps 
in  derision, — the  title  of  Academy  of  the  Moral  Sciences. 
The  same  spirit  presided  so  entirely  in  the  selection  then  made, 
that  the  author  of /^rti//  and  Virgimai  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre, 
was  astonished  that  he  had  been  chosen.  We  name  this  writer 
because  we  cannot  resist  an  inclination  to  give  an  anecdote, 
taken  from  his  Life  by  Aime  Martin.  The  Academy  of  Moral 
Sciences  had  promised  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  upon  the 
following  question  :  "  What  Institutions  are  most  calculated  to 
form  the  morals  of  a  jieople?"  Bernardin  was  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  examining  these  essays,  and,  in  his  statement,  he 
ventured  to  express  his  astonishment,  that  none  of  the  candi- 
dates had  made  mention  of  a  God. 

"  The  analysis  of  the  essays,"  says  the  Biographer,  "  was  heard 
quietly  enough,  but  at  the  first  lines  of  the  solemn  declaration  of  his 
religions  principles,*  a  cry  of  fury  arose  from  all  parts  of  the  hall ; 
some  turned  him  into  ridicule,  asking  him  where  lie  had  seen  God, 
and  what  was  his  ap|)earancc  ;  others  were  indignant  at  his  credulity  ; 
the  most  calm  addressed  him  with  contempt.  From  jokes  they  came 
to  outrages, — they  insulted  his  old  age,  — they  treated  him  as  a  weak 
and  superstitious  man.  They  threatened  to  drive  him  out  of  an 
assembly,  of  which  he  had  rendered  himself  unworthy  ;  they  carried 
their  madness  to  such  lengths  as  to  challenge  him  to  a  duel,  that  they 
might  prove  to  him,  sword  in  hand,  that  there  was  no  God.  In  vain 
dia  he  srek  to  be  heard  amidst  the  tumult,  they  refused  lo  listen  to 
him,  and  the  ideologist  Cabanis  (he  is  the  only  one  we  shall  name), 
exclaimed  in  a  transport  of  rngc,  '  I  swear  that  there  is  no  God,  and  I 
demand  that  his  name  be  never  pronounced  withiu  these  walls.' " 

The  romances  of  Pigault  le  Brun  were  the  delight  of  the 
coarse  impiety  of  that  period ;  while  those  of  Mme.  de  Cottin, 
more  decent  without  being  less  immoral,  formed  a  course  of 
preparation  for  them  :  by  corrupting  the  minds  of  those  readers 
who  could  not  yet  have  borne  the  sight  of  vice  in  all  its  naked- 
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iiess.  The  novels  of  Mme.  de  Stael  justified  pliilosophically 
all  the  extravagances  of  love,  and  invited  the  lovers  who  were 
deceived  in  their  guilty  hopes,  to  self-destruction.  Scarcely 
can  a  single  publication  be  found  during  the  republican 
system,  which  did  not  harmonize  with  the  moral  tone  of  its 
rulers,  in  politics  and  science.  Even  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
did  not  escape  this  baneful  influence  in  his  Genius  of  Chris- 
tianity there  are  two  novels,  Atala  and  R^ne^ — Atala  poisons 
himself, — and  Rene  first  inspires,  and  then  experiences  an 
incestuous  passion,  which  is  feebly  resisted,  and  described  in  the 
most  glowing  colours.  Napoleon  had  scarcely  attained  to 
power  before  he  felt  the  necessity  of  putting  a  stop  to  this 
torrent  of  published  scandals;  but  he  valued  purity  of  morals 
only  in  so  far  as  it  was  useful  to  the  Government ;  he  preferred 
it  as  the  consequence  of  a  police  regulation,  rather  than  as 
the  result  of  a  principle  superior  to  all  human  power;  and  he 
thought  he  had  done  enough  when  he  had  imposed  silence  on 
the  blasphemies  of  his  learned  men,  and  the  foolish  ribaldry 
of  other  writers.  The  restoration  gave  to  all  parties  the 
liberty  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  under  the  Imperial 
Government ;  and  they  profited  by  it,  to  give  free  scope  to 
their  hatred  of  the  Church  and  of  royalty.  For  the  Bourbons 
altered  nothing  in  the  state  of  the  great  scientific  institutions 
of  the  country  ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  had  they  ever  so 
much  wished  to  do  it,  so  little  attention  had  been  paid  by  the 
Catholic  party  in  France  to  science  or  literature,  that  they 
would  have  had  much  trouble  in  finding  candidates  amongst 
them  who  could  fill  the  vacant  chairs,  with  any  degree  of 
credit.  The  monopoly  of  novel  writing  therefore  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  impious,  and  they  still  retain  it,  in  spite  of 
some  incursions  which  the  Catholics  have  made  into  this 
portion  of  the  domains  of  literature ;  and  consequently  the 
French  public  continues  still  divided  into  two  distinct  classes, 
the  one  abstaining  altogether,  on  conscientious  grounds,  from 
this  species  of  reading,  while  the  other  delights  in  it;  and 
is  therefore  the  only  one  that  can  incur  our  censure.  If  we 
may  judge  by  appearances,  it  is  the  least  numerous;  for  as 
the  English  novels  do  not,  on  account  of  their  purer  morality, 
inspire  such  terror  in  the  minds  of  the  more  religious  class  of 
readers,  it  is  perfectly  well  known,  that,  on  this  account,  the 
French  translations  of  Walter  Scott,  for  instance,  have  a  cir- 
culation at  least  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the  best  French 
novels.  Now  so  muclr  of  their  literary  value  is  lost  to  the 
French  reader,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  this  remarkable 
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fact  to  any  other  cause  than  to  their  having  a  double  market, 
the  largest  of  which  is  closed  against  the  native  producer. 
Nevertheless,  the  French  novel-writers  did  not,  until  the 
revolution  of  July>  overstep  the  limits  within  which  Voltaire 
had  restrained  himself.  To  render  vice  amiable,  or  to  justify 
it  by  every  circumstance  of  extenuation  ;  to  compel  the  reader 
to  u'el  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  an  adulterous  love  ;  to  repre- 
sent religion  as  an  imposture,  its  ministers  as  odious  hypocrites, 
and  all  the  believing  laity  as  fools ;  this  they  attempted  with 
as  much  malignity,  though  with  less  wit,  than  their  great 
prototype;  but  this  was  as  far  as  the  boldest  of  them  durst 
venture :  nay,  many  of  them,  comprehending  the  general 
want  felt  for  a  return  to  purer  morals,  or  shamed  into  a  sense 
of  common  justice  by  the  recent  sufferings  of  the  clergy,  shrank 
from  going  so  far  ;  and  these,  (amongst  whom  we  will  mention 
Mme.  de  Genlis  and  Charles  Nodier),  were  not  the  least 
dangerous.  It  is  obvious  from  their  writings,  that  the  idea  of 
God  has  either  not  entered  their  minds  at  all,  or  that  they 
have  represented  Him  to  themselves  as  a  being  after  their  own 
fashion,  and  entirely  different  from  Him  whom  Christians 
worship.  Thus,  in  the  ImsI  Days  of  a  Condemned^  a  work 
published  by  Victor  Hugo,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  punishment  of  death,  the  unfortunate  culprit 
describes  in  heart-piercing  terms,  minute  by  minute,  the 
anguish  of  the  last  hours  of  his  existence.  He  does  not  lay 
aside  his  pen  till  the  moment  when  he  leaves  the  prison  to  go 
to  the  guillotine ;  yet  has  he  no  thought  for  the  supreme  tri- 
bunal before  which  he  is  about  to  appear.  The  animal  that 
the  butcher  drives  to  the  slaughter-house,  could  not  be  more 
insensible  to  the  fears  and  hopes  of  a  future  life  ;  and  if  he 
knew  where  he  was  going,  would  probably  experience  every 
sorrow,  without  a  single  exception,  which  is  felt  by  the  hero 
whom  our  author  has  chosen.  The  tendency  of  such  books  is 
evident,  —  they  contribute  greatly  to  efface  from  the  human 
heart  every  kind  of  religious  faith,  and  their  deleterious  influ- 
ence is  all  the  more  baneful  from  the  virtuous  acts  ascribed  to 
the  hero.  Insensibly  the  reader  is  led  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  connexion  between  morals  and  religion.  With  a  little 
attention,  however,  it  is  easy  to  make  out  the  ideas  of  these 
writers  upon  morality :  they  are  ardent  philanthropists,  and 
carry  to  excess  that  sort  of  silly  sensibility  which  procured 
so  many  readers  for  Auguste  Lafbntaine.  In  general,  they 
profess  A  passionate  admiration  of  filial  piety,  but  conjugal 
fidelity  is  almost  always  turned  into  ridicule,  or  represented 
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as  requiring  superhuman  sacrifices.  The  most  decent  of  the 
authors  who  have  written  since  the  restoration,  invariably 
betray  themselves  upon  this  point.  It  was  to  a  public  thus 
prepared,  that  the  St.  Sinionians  proposed,  their  theories  re- 
specting property,  the  rights  of  woman,  and  marriage.  This 
strange  sect  scarcely  survived  two  years,  but  its  doctrines  took 
root  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  may  be  more  or  less  retraced, 
with  the  religious  tinge  which  the  St.  Simonians  gave  them, 
in  all  the  novels  published  since  1830. 

It  is  under  this  detestable  influence  that  so  many  French 
writers  have  declared  themselves  openly  the  champions  of 
what  we  Christians  must  call  vice  :  and  that  they  preach 
without  disguise,  and  as  the  highest  perfection  of  human 
reason,  a  system  of  morals,  which  would  justify  the  greatest 
enormities  and  acts  of  the  most  hideous  wickedness:  nay 
more,  by  which  they  become  duties  and  are  imperiously  com- 
manded. That  our  readers  may  not  accuse  us  of  exaggeration, 
we  will  give  the  plan  of  the  two  most  celebrated  romances  of 
the  most  celebrated  novel  writer  in  France,  Georges  Sand. 
Georges  Sand,  we  grieve  to  say  it,  is  a  woman  :  a  member  of 
a  rich  and  noble  family  ;  she  received  a  religious  education, 
and  married,  while  still  young,  a  man  whose  rank  equalled  her 
own,  M.  Du  Devant.  Two  children  sprang  from  this  union, 
in  which  the  youjig  wife  found  neither  happiness  nor  good 
example;  for  the  legal  proceedings  which  took  place  when 
she  demanded  and  obtained  a  separation,  have  acquainted  the 
public  with  the  secrets  of  this  deplorable  couple.  Neglected  in 
spite  of  her  wit  and  beauty,  and  basely  treated  by  a  husband 
who  appears  to  have  been  himself  the  first  to  blame,  she  for- 
sook him;  and  finding  herself  soon  in  want  of  money,  because 
M.  Du  Devant  retained  her  marriage  portion,  she  wrote, 
jointly  with  her  seducer,  two  novels,  of  which  one  only,  entitled 
Rose  et  Blanche^  has  any  merit.  It  was  then  that  she  adopted 
the  name  of  Georges  Sand,  which  she  has  borne  ever  since  in 
her  publications,  and  by  which  she  is  also  known  in  the  world, 
when  she  appears  in  it  as  she  frequently  does,  in  a  masculine 
dress.  We  will  not  speak  of  her  private  life;  we  will  only  say 
that  with  the  dress  of  our  sex,  she  has  embraced  many  of 
its  habits:  it  is  said,  amongst  other  things,  that  no  one  can 
boast  of  having  better  cigars  than  she  has,  and  few  can  affirm 
that  they  have  smoked  so  many.  She  was  soon  separated 
from  her  first  admirer  :  but  having  given  proof  of  talent  as  a 
writer,  she  made  use  of  it,  at  once  to  subsist  by,  and  to 
revenge  herself  for  the  slights  with  which  society,  implacable 
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ill  its  justice,  visits  heavily  the  guilty  wife,  whatever  may  have 
been  (he  faults  of  her  husband.     Her  situation  was  that  of 
the  Jew  of  Venice, — as  proud  of  her  beauty  and  her  genius,  as 
he  of  his  wealdi ;  as  determined  not  to  repent  as  he  was  not  to 
become  Christian  ; — like  him,  an  outcast,  and  self-condemned 
to  continue  one; — she  conceived  an  implacable  hatred  for  the 
laws,  the  social  institutions  and  the  religious  opinions,  which 
gave  to  women  by  whom  they  had  not  been  outraj^ed,  however 
ugly,  however  stupid,  however  miserable,  the  right  "  to  spit 
upon  her  Jewish  gaberdine."     But  Shylock  stood  opposed  to 
the  whole  state  of  Venice :  and  it  was  only  by  a  cunning  and 
an  artful  abuse  of*  his  power,  that  he  could  hope   to  glut 
his  lage  against  the  Christians.     More  fortunate  in  this  re- 
spect,   Mme.  Du  Devant    found  allies  in    the   most    active 
parly  in  French  society,  who  were  already  imbued  with  doc- 
trines   entirely   in    harmony  with    her  conduct,    and   from 
whom  she  borrowed  ideas  which   might  assist  her  in  a  bold 
anfl  open  attack  u\yon  all  that  she  longed  to  overthrow.    Sure 
of  being  encouraged  and  .assisted,  she  published  two  novels, 
Indiana  and  Valentine ,  >*hich  gave  her  at  once  an  eminence 
amongst  the  irreligious  writers  of  France.     The  graces  of  an 
enchanting  style,  the  charm  of  a  most  brilliant  imagination, 
an  interesting  story,  good  taste  in  tlie  details,  a  broad  concep- 
tion of  the  plan,  equal  richness  and  variety  in  the  descriptions, 
and  last,  not  least,   that  chastity  of  language  which   conceals 
the  deformity,  and  shews  only   the  attraction  of   the   most 
licentious  subjects ;  nothing  was  wanting  in  these  two  formi- 
dable attacks  upon   marriage,  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the 
public,  and  deserve  the  admiration  of  the  literary  critic.     In 
both  these  works,  the  heroine  is  the  victim  of  Christian  social 
institutions;  she  is  sacrificed  without  compassion  to  the  pro- 
prietii»s  of  a  perverse  world,  which  laughs  at  her  sufi'erings,  or 
does  not  comprehend  them  ;  and  the  conclusion  is,  that  hap- 
piness must  be  unattainable  here  below,  except  through  such 
a  system  of  morality  as  will  give  the  married  woman  all  the 
liberty  of  conduct,  and  all  the  latitude,  that  the  husband  in- 
variably assunies  to  himself; — at  least,  if  we  may  believe  the 
author,  for    it  appears   that  whether  waking  or  asleep,   she 
never  met  with  or  dreamt  of  such  a  thing,  as  a  faithful  or  a 
hen-pecked  husband.     This  wilful  ignorance  of  the  true  state 
of  society,  carries  Mme.  Du  Devant  far  from  all  truth  in  her 
delineations ;  and  the  reflecting  reader,  even  if  he  were  not 
di-*gusled   by  the   immorality  of  the  subject,  must  be  struck 
by  the  mass  of  improbabilities,  so  evidently  brought  together 
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for  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  out  a  predetermined  case. 
Her  works,  similar  in  that  respect  to  the  delightful  paintings 
of  the  early  Flemish  school,  (which  while  they  are  so  admirable 
in  colouring  and  expression,  are  so  incorrect  in  the  design), 
teem  with  the  grossest  inconsistencies,  for  she  seems  to  know 
as  little  of  the  human  heart,  as  Van  Eyck  and  his  immediate 
successors  did  of  the  human  frame.  The  same  fault,  without 
the  same  talents,  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  French  novelists. 
They  know  by  heart  the  frightful  system  they  wish  to  establish 
upon  the  ruins  of  Catholicism,  but  they  know  not  the  human 
heart.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this,  that  even  in  the  best 
works  of  Georges  Sand,  there  are  so  many  characters  and 
sentiments,  which,  in  spite  of  the  splendour  of  her  talent,  lose 
their  effect  upon  a  second  reading ;  and  appear  even  more 
than  is  really  the  case,  to  be  false,  exaggerated,  and  sometimes 
quite  ridiculous. 

After  having  published  several  other  novels,  which  were 
equally  successful,  but  of  which  Andr^  was  the  most  remafk- 
able,  she  determined  to  try  the  effect  upon  the  public  of 
what  many  have  supposed  to  be  the  confession  of  her  own 
inmost  feelings;  and  Lelia,  the  most  detestable  of  all  her 
boohs,  excepting  only  Jacques,  burst  upon  the  French  public 
in  all  its  ghastly  radiance.  Young,  beautiful,  high-born,  and 
wealth}',  Lelia  from  her  earliest  youth  has  placed  her  ideal 
of  happiness  in  an  absolute  and  entire  personal  independence. 
She  has  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Catholic  belief,  and  has  never 
consented  to  accept  that  of  marriage,  because  the  Catholic 
submits  his  reason  to  the  divinely  inspired  wisdom  of  the 
Church;  and  the  wife,  as  society  exists  at  present,  is  obliged 
to  submit  her  will  to  that  of  her  husband.  Nevertheless,  Lelia 
has  felt  the  deep  necessity  of  loving  and  of  believing  :  and  she 
begins  by  loving  all  things  and  believing  all  things,  until  by 
the  aid  of  her  powerful  intelligence,  improved  by  study,  she 
arrives  (says  the  author),  at  the  conclusion,  that  nothing  of 
what  she  had  loved  was  worthy  of  her  love,  nothing  of  what 
she  had  believed  was  worthy  of  her  faith.  Her  early  youth 
has  been  lost  in  seeking  perfection  in  men,  and  truth  in 
opinions ;  and  she  has  attained  the  desolating  conviction,  that 
neither  are  to  be  met  with  upon  earth.  The  only  thing  she 
knows,  is,  that  every  thing  here  below  is  a  lying  illusion  ;  and 
if  she  could,  upon  any  point,  extricate  herself  from  her  scepti- 
cism, it  would  be  to  affirm  that  the  Creator  had  <?ast  forth  our 
feeble  humanity  upon  earth,  in  a  moment  of  bitter  jesting,  that 
it  might  be  his  plaything;  and  that  he  might  laugh  at  the 
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tears  shed,  and  the  torments  experienced  by  his  creatures. 
For  Lelia  is  profoundly  miserable :  if  she  feels  herself  above 
other  mortals,  it  is  like  Satan  among  the  damned, — because 
there  are  more  thorns  in  her  crown,  more  of  anguish  and 
misery  in  her  heart ;  alone  in  solitude,  alone  in  a  crowd,  she 
carries  about  with  her  the  hell  of  her  doubts,  her  despair,  and 
her  pride.  As  learned  as  Manfred,  as  haughty  as  Lara,  she 
feels  all  their  sufferings,  and  these  sufferings  constitute  her 
glory  and  her  joy ;  for  by  them  she  differs  from  her  fellow- 
creatures,  and  where  she  differs  she  believes  herself  their 
superior.  Yet,  more  than  once,  she  has  bent  under  this  load 
of  self-created  wretchedness,  —  more  than  once  she  has  looked 
down  with  envy  upon  the  amusements,  nay,  the  very  revels 
of  her  fellow.men  ;  and  were  happiness,  such  happiness  as  she 
can  feel,  to  be  obtained  under  the  garb  of  the  meanest  cour- 
tezan, unhesitatingly  would  she  snatch  at  it  in  all  its  defile- 
ment ;  but,  (how  can  we  omit,  and  how  can  we  otherwise 
record  the  most  infamous  words  ever  penne<l  by  a  female 
hand),  she  has  tried  the  experiment  and  it  has  failed.  Such 
is  the  woman  who  is  loved  by  Stenio,  a  youth  scarcely  beyond 
the  age  of  childhood,  and  who  is  thus  described  to  us,  by  one 
of  the  chief  personages  of  the  romance  : 

"  His  soft  eyelids,  drooping  every  instant  to  conceal  his  modest 
glance,  seem  to  invite  the  chaste  kisses  of  those  winged  virgins  whom 
we  behold  in  our  dreams.  No  one  has  ever  seen  a  more  angelic  tran- 
quillity of  countenance,  or  a  more  heavenly  blue  than  that  of  his  eyes ; 
never  was  the  voice  of  a  young  girl  more  soft  or  more  harmonious 
than  his.  His  gentle  and  slow  demeanour,  his  white  delicate  hands,, 
his  slight  and  graceful  form,  and  his  complexion  varying  like  the 
Autumn  sky,  all  announce  a  poet,  a  being  sent  by  God  to  suffer  for 
awhile  amonust  us  before  he  becomes  an  angel.'' 

If  to  so  many  charms,  we  add  that  Stenio  has  never  allowed 
himself  to  entertain  the  "  uisolent"  idea  of  marrying  Lelia; 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  she  is  in  despair  to  find  herself 
unable  to  feel  for  him  a  passion  similar  to  his  own.  Divided 
between  this  desire  of  feeling  sincere  passion,  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  what  she  experiences  is  only  friendship,  she 
attracts  him  when  he  is  discouraged,  repulses  him  when  he 
grows  bolder,  and  in  these  alternations  of  a  coquetry  which 
she  knows  to  be  inexcusable,  she  gradually  unsettles  the  faith 
of  the  young  man,  who  is  an  Italian  Catholic,  of  marvellous 
ignorance,  and  whose  religion  lies  in  the  imagination,  as  the 
impiety  of  his  mistress  does  in  indomitable  pride.  Stenio  is 
not  her  only  admirer  :  Magnus,  an  Irish  priest,  who  saved  her 
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life,  has  known  and  loved  her;  and  this  guilty  passion,  strongly 
but  unsuccessfully  resisted,  has  cost  the  unhappy  man  the 
greater  part  of  his  reason  and  all  his  repose.  The  charms  or 
the  arguments  of  Lelia,  have  drawn  him  into  the  abyss  of 
scepticism,  and  when,  distracted  by  remorse,  he  iniplores  grace 
to  conquer  his  guilty  desires,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  begins 
his  petition  by  demanding  of  God  whether  really  He  exists. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  Stenio,  whose  mind  was  cast  in  a  softer 
mould,  and  who  is,  or  rather  whom  the  author  supposes  to  be, 
still  a  Christian,  should  not  at  all  understand  the  strange 
being  of  whom  he  has  made  his  idol.  Having  been  present 
with  her  at  high  mass,  he  writes  her  the  following  letter,  which 
is  no  unfair  specimen  of  Mme.  Du  Devant's  style : — 

"  Upon  what  were  your  thoughts  employed  yesterday  ?  what  had 
you  done  with  yourself,  when  you  were  there,  mute  and  frozen  in  the 
temple,  standing  up  like  the  pliarisee,  and  measuring  God  without 
fear,  deaf  to  the  holy  canticles,  insensible  to  the  incense,  to  the 
scattered  flowers,  to  the  sighs  of  the  organ,  to  all  the  poetry  of  the 
holy  place  ?  and  yet  how  beautiful  was  that  church,  impregnated  with 
humid  perfume,  and  palpitating  with  sacred  harmonies  I  how  while 
and  massy  rose  the  flames  from  the  silver  lamps,  amidst  the  opal 
clouds  of  burning  gums:  while  golden  censers  sent  the  perfumed 
smoke  in  graceful  spirals  to  the  vaulted  roof.  How  the  golden  rays 
of  the  Tabernacle  arose,  airy  and  brilliant,  in  the  light  of  the  tapers  ! 
and  when  the  priest,  that  tall  and  noble-looking  Irish  priest, — with  his 
raven  hair,  his  majestic  form,  his  austere  look,  and  sonorous  tones, — 
slowly  descended  the  steps  of  the  altar,  sweeping  its  carpets  with  his 
long  mantle  of  velvet,  when  he  raised  his  powerful  voice,  mournful 
and  penetrating  as  the  winds  of  his  native  land, — and  pronounced,  as 
he  raised  his  glittering  remonstrance,  that  word  so  awful  on  his  lips, 
'  Adoi-emus ;'  then,  Lelia,  I  felt  myself  transfixed  with  holy  terror, 
and  falling  prostrate  upon  the  pavement,  I  beat  my  breast  and  cast 

down  my  eyes." "  But  you  :  you  were  standhig, 

you  had  not  bent  your  knee,  nor  drooped  your  eyes  I  your  haughty 
glances,  cold  and  piercing,  scrutinized  the  priest,  the  host,  the  prostrate 
crowd  ;  and  none  of  these  things  touched  you.  Alone,  entirely  alone 
amongst  us  all,  you  refused  your  prayers  to  the  Lord  :  are  you  then 
a  power  superior  to  him  ?  And  yet,  Lelia,  may  God  forgive  it  me ; 
there  was  a  moment  when  I  believed  it,  and  half  withdrew  my  homage 
from  him  to  offer  it  to  you.  Alas !  I  must  acknowledge  it,  I  had 
never  seen  you  so  beautiful.  Pale  as  the  marble  statues  that  stand 
beside  the  tomb,  nothing  in  you  seemed  terrestrial,  a  gloomy  bright- 
ness gleamed  in  your  eyes,  and  your  broad  forehead,  from  whence 
you  had  })arted  off  the  dark  hair,  rose  sublime  with  ppide  and  genius, 
above  the  crowd,  the  priest,  above  God  himself.  This  profound  im- 
piety was  terrible ;  and  when  you  seemed  to  measui'e  with  your  eye, 
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all  the  space  that  separates  us  from  Heaven,  all  present  fell  them- 
selves shrink  into  littleness.  Had  Milton  seen  you,  when  he  gave 
such  beauty  and  grandeur  to  the  thunder-stricken  brow  of  his  rebel- 
lious angel  ?  Must  I  tell  you  all  my  fears  ?  I  thought  that  at  the 
monifut  when  the  erect  pnest,*  elevating  over  our  bowed  heads  the 
symbol  of  the  faith,  beheld  you  before  him,  erect  like  him,  alone  with 
him,  above  all  the  others;  yes,  I  thought  that  then,  when  his  deep 
and  severe  gaze  met  your  steady  eye,  it  quailed  before  it.  I  thought 
the  priest  gi'ew  pale,  that  his  trembling  hand  scarcely  sustained  the 
chalice,  and  that  the  voice  died  in  his  deep  chest.  Was  this  the  dream 
of  my  troubled  imagination  ?  Or  was  it  the  feeling  of  indignation 
which  oppressed  the  minister  of  the  Most  High,  when  he  saw  you 
thus  resist  the  decree  that  had  emanated  from  his  lips  ?  or,  tormented 
like  me,  by  a  dtrange  hallucination,  did  he  think  he  beheld  in  you 
something  supernatural,  a  power  evoked  from  the  bosom  of  the  abyss, 
or  a  revelation  sent  from  Heaven  ?" 

We  must  premise  that  what  the  authoress  understands  by 
love,  is  an  absolutely  disinterested  attachment;  in  all  respects, 
except  its  object,  similar  to  the  love  of  God,  as  it  was  conceived 
by  the  French  qoietists.  Such  is  the  sentiment  Lelia  wishes 
to  inspire,  and  that  she  is  indignant  at  not  finding,  and  tliat 
she  considers  the  last  effort  of  perfection  in  every  being  capable 
of  loving.  One  man  alone  finds  favour  in  her  eyes,  but  he 
lias  raised  himself  above  the  region  of  human  passions;  he  is 
only  sensible  to  friendship,  and  she  has  granted  him  all  hers. 
The  true  name  of  this  phoenix  is  unknown  to  us,  but  under 
that  of  Trenmor  he  excites  the  violent  jealousy  of  Stenio ;  to 
dissipate  which,  Lelia  tells  the  young  man  the  story  of  this 
sage, — who  began  his  career  as  a  desperate  gambler,  (on  this 
occasion  she  gives  us  a  splendid  eulogium  upon  gambling 
and  gamblers) ;  then  having  ruined  himself,  that  he  may  con- 
tinue to  play,  he  commits  a  forgery;  and  this  act — we  dare  not 
say  crime,  so  venial  does  the  offence  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
the  author,  compared  with  the  others  that  society  does  not 
punish, — brings  him  to  the  galleys ;  there  he  remains  seven 
years,  and  leaves  them  purified  of  his  past  faults,  having  got 
rid  of  his  old  desires,  and  full  of  admiration  for  the  mytholo- 
gical recitals  of  the  founders  of  Christianity ;  believing  in 
internal  communications  between  the  Divinity  and  such  of 
his  creatures  as  are  purified  by  long  suffering,  and  enjoy  true 
happiness,  that  is  to  say  a  perfect  calm.  Honourable  in- 
dustry in  foreign  lands  has  enriched  him,  and  having  paid  iiis 
debts,   he  lives,  the  quiet,  benevolent,   and  most  induhjent 
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spectator  of  the  frailties  of  the  human  race.  Even  he,  however, 
cannot  help  blaming  Lelia's  conduct  to  Stenio.  "  I  believed," 
so  he  writes  to  his  friend,  "that  you  possessed  only  the 
graces  and  the  adorable  qualities  of  woman ;  can  it  be,  that 
you  have  also  her  ferocious  ingratitude,  and  her  impudent 
vanity  ?  If  you  bring  upon  this  young  soul  the  blight  of  cor- 
rosive passions, — if  you  extinguish  it  amidst  the  ice  of  despair, 
how  shall  it  find  again  the  road  to  Heaven  !  Do  not  crush 
this  frail  child  under  the  weight  of  your  reason  ;  you  tell  me 
that  you  love  Stenio  : — woman,  it  is  false.  You,  faded  flower, 
beaten  by  the  winds ;  you,  bark  tossed  on  every  sea,  and 
wrecked  on  every  rock  ;  would  you  dare  attempt  another 
voyage  ?  You  have  lived ;  let  others  live  in  their  turn  ;  to 
beings  such  as  us,  what  is  wanting  now  !  rest,  and  the  grave. 
Let  the  child  grow  and  live  ;  let  not  your  frozen  breath  dim 
the  brightness  of  his  days  of  sunshine  and  spring. — Send 
Stenio  away  from  you,  or  quit  him." 

But  Lelia  will  neither  banish  nor  fly  from  Stenio ;  she 
continues  to  invite  and  to  repulse  his  love,  until  at  length  she 
drives  him  to  despair.  He  then  determines  to  poison  himself, 
but  just  as  he  is  about  to  commit  an  act,  which  all  novel  cha- 
racters find  so  marvellously  easy,  Trenmor  comes  to  summon 
him  to  Lelia,  herself  at  the  point  of  death,  for  the  cholera  has 
seized  her.  Beside  her  is  a  young  doctor,  who  will  give  her 
no  remedies,  because  he  does  not  himself  believe  in  their  effi- 
cacy. VVhile  he  is  explaining  to  her  the  uselessness  of  medicine, 
a  convulsion  seizes  her,  and  she  falls  dying  into  the  arms  of 
Stenio. 

"  '  Come,  my  fine  lad,'  says  the  youthful  doctor, '  take  courage;  if 
you  are  in  the  least  alarmed  at  your  situation,  you  are  lost ;  but  you 
are  in  no  greater  risk  than  I  am,  if  you  preserve  the  same  coolness.' 

*'  Lelia  raised  herself  upon  her  elbow,  and  looking  at  hira  with  eyes 
dimmed  by  suffering,  had  still  the  strength  to  smile  with  irony. 

"  *  Poor  doctor'  said  she,  '  I  would  fain  see  you  in  my  place  !' 

"Many  thanks,"  thought  the  doctor  to  himself. 

*'•  You  said  you  did  not  believe  the  efficacy  of  remedies, — you  do 
not  then  believe  in  medicine  ;'  said  she  to  the  doctor. 

"  *  Pardon  me ;  the  study  of  anatomy,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
human  frame,  with  its  infirmities  and  alterations,  is  a  positive  science.' 

"  •  Aye,'  said  Lelia,  '  which  you  cultivate  as  a  polite  accomplish- 
ment. My  friends,' she  continued,  turning  her  back  to  the  medical 
man,  '  go  and  find  me  a  priest,  for  the  doctor  gives  me  up  I  think.' 

•'  Trenmor  ran  for  a  priest,  while  Stenio  thought  of  throwing  the 
physician  over  the  balcony. 

" '  Leave  him  alone,'  said  Lelia, '  he  amuses  me :  give  him  a  book. 
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and  take  him  to  my  cabinet  opposite  a  looking-glasa,  that  he  may 
employ  himself.  When  I  feel  my  courage  forsake  me,  I  will  call  him, 
that  he  may  give  me  counsels  in  stoicism,  and  that  I  may  die,  laugh- 
ing at  man  and  at  his  science." 

"  The  priest  arrived  :  he  was  the  tall,  handsome  Irish  priest,  of  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Laura.  His  calm  and  meditative  aspect,  in  which 
heaven  seemed  reflected,  might  have  been  sufficient  to  give  faith. 
He  approached,  severe  and  slow.  Lelia,  broken  down  by  anguish, 
had  hidden  her  face  in  her  convulsed  arm,  wrapped  round  with  her 
black  hair. 

" '  My  sister,'  said  the  priest,  in  a  full  and  fervent  voice. 

"  Lelia  let  fall  her  arm,  and  slowly  turned  her  face  towards  the  man 
of  God. 

"'Again  this  woman  !'  he  exclaimed, recoiling  in  his  terror. 

"  Lelia  answered  him  by  a  fit  of  laughter. 

"  '  Lvt  ns  see  ;'  she  said,  drawing  him  towards  her,  with  a  cold  and 
livid  hand  ;  '  draw  near  priest,  and  speak  to  me  of  God.  You  know 
why  you  have  been  sent  for ;  here  is  a  soul  about  to  quit  the  earth, 
and  which  must  he  sent  to  Heaven  ! — Hast  thou  that  power  P 

"  The  priest  was  silent,  and  remained  terrified. 

" '  Come  Magnus,'  she  said,  with  melancholy  irony,  and  turning 
towards  him  her  pale  face  already  covered  with  the  shades  of  death  ; 
'fulfill  the  mission  that  the  Church  has  entrusted  to  yuu;  save  me, 
and  lose  no  lime,  for  I  am  dying.' 

"  '  Lelia,'  replied  the  priest,*  I  cannot  save  you ;  you  know  it  well; 
your  power  is  superior  to  mine.* 

*' '  What  means  all  this  ?'  said  Lelia,  silling  upright  in  her  bed  ; 
'  am  I  already  in  the  land  of  dreams  ?  do  I  no  longer  belong  to  the 
human  race,  which  crawls,  and  clamours  and  dies  ?  Is  not  the  fright- 
ened spectre  that  I  see,  a  man,  a  priest  ?  Magnus,  have  your  senses 
left  you  ?  You  are  there  erect,  and  living,  while  I  expire  ;  yet  your 
ideas  are  troubled,  and  your  spirit  fails  you,  while  mine  calmly  collects 
strength  to  lake  iis  flight  Man  of  little  faith,  invoke  God  for  your 
dying  sister,  and  leave  to  children  these  superstitious  terrors,  at  which 
you  ought  to  blush.  In  truth,  who  are  you  all  ?  Here  is  Trcnmore 
lost  in  astonishment,  here  is  the  young  poet,  Stenio,  who  looks  down 
to  see  if  my  feet  are  not  cloven  ;  here  is  a  priest  who  refuses  to 
absolve  and  to  bury  me.     Am  I  already  dead  ?  or  do  I  dream  ?' 

"  '  Madam,'  said  Kreyssneifetler,  '  if  I  had  tried  to  play  the  physi- 
cian with  you,  you  would  have  laughed  at  me  ;  I  know  it  well,  you 
are  not  a  common  person,  you  are  a  philosopher.' 

"'Madam,'  said  Magnus,  'have  you  forgotten  our  walk  in  the 
forest  of  Grinessel  P  If  I  had  tried  to  act  the  priest  with  you,  would 
you  not  have  completed  ilic  making  me  an  unbeliever  P" 

"'See  then,'  suid  I^elia,  in  a  biiter  tone;  '  in  what  consists  your 
strength  ?  the  weakness  of  others  is  your  power  ;  but  so  soon  as  you 
are  resisted,  you  draw  back,  and  you  own,  smiling,  that  you  have 
VOL.  IX.  —  NO.  XVtll.  BB 
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played  a  false  part  amongst  men,—  charlatans  and  impostors  that  you 
ai"e  !  Alas,  Trenmore,  what  has  become  of  us  ?  what  has  become  of 
the  age  ?  The  learned  man  denies,  the  priest  doubts ;  let  us  see  if 
the  poet  still  exists.  Stenio,  take  your  harp,  and  sing  me  the  verses 
of  Faust,  or  open  the  books  and  repeat  to  me  the  sufferings  of 
Aberman,  or  the  transports  of  St.  Preux.  Let  us  see,  poet,  if  you 
still  understand  grief;  let  us  see,  young  man,  if  still  you  believe  in 
love  ?' 

"  'Alas,  Lelia,'  cried  Stenio,  wringing  his  white  hands  ;  *  you  are  a 
woman,  and  you  do  not  believe  in  them, —  what  has  become  of  us  ? 
what  has  become  of  the  age  P'  " 

Lelia,  however,  escapes  death,  to  begin  again  the  same  course 
of  life  which  impiety  had  rendered  at  once  so  wretched  and 
so  impure.  Amidst  scenes  of  the  most  guilty  coquetry,  she 
completes  the  corruption  of  the  heart  of  Stenio,  who  has  not 
been  cured  by  the  confessions  of  Magnus  ;  or  the  sight  of  the 
furious  remorse  and  too  evident  madness  of  this  wretched 
priest.  These  deplorable  triumphs  do  not  console  her  for  the 
misery  of  existing,  and  in  language  worthy  of  Byron's  Lucifer, 
she  addresses  to  God  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  blasphemies 
that  ever  insulted  Him  who  made  us  out  of  nothing,  and  re- 
deemed us  with  his  blood.  Tired  at  last  of  herself  and  all 
that  surrounds  her,  she  determines  to  follow,  at  least  in  part, 
the  advice  of  Trenmore,  and  separate  herself  for  a  month  from 
Stenio,  who  leaves  her  alone,  with  a  mantle,  some  dried  leaves 
and  some  provisions,  in  a  forsaken  chalet,  near  Monteverdur 
in  Switzerland.  This  is  a  species  of  hard  labour,  to  which 
she  has  condemned  herself,  in  the  hope  of  being  as  happy  as 
Trenmore,  and  of  recovering,  by  this  means,  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  she  has  so  long  lost.  But  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
she  grows  tired  of  an  experiment  that  does  not  succeed,  and 
quitting  her  retreat,  she  re-enters  the  world  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages fortune  and  beauty  can  give  her.  She  is  invited  to 
a  magnificent  festival  given  by  the  Prince  Bambucci. 

"  The  Prince  de  Bambucci  was  a  man  of  taste,  which  is  the  most 
eminent  as  well  as  the  rarest  quality  a  rich  man  can  possess.  The 
only  virtue  we  require  from  those  sort  of  people,  is  that  they  should 
know  how  to  spend  their  money  properly  ;  if  they  have  this,  we  dis- 
pense with  their  having  any  other  merit.  But  for  the  most  part  they 
are  below  their  vocation,  and  live  vulgarly,  without  laying  aside  the 
pride  of  their  order.  Bambucci  was  the  first  man  in  the  world  for 
paying  the  full  value  of  a  horse,  a  woman,  or  a  picture,  without 
bargaining,  and  without  allowing  himself  to  be  cheated.  He  knew 
the  value  of  things  within  a  scudi.  His  eye  was  as  practised  as  tliat 
of  a  thief-taker,  or  a  slave-dealer.     His  olfactory  nerves  were  so  acute. 
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that  he  could  tell  by  ihc  mei-e  smell  of  his  wine,  not  only  the  latitude 
and  the  name  of  the  vineyard,  but  even  the  aspect  of  the  hill-side 
which  had  produced  it.  No  artifice,  no  miracle  of  sentiment  or 
coquetry,  could  deceive  him  by  six  months  in  the  age  of  an  actress, — 
let  him  but  sec  her  walk  across  the  stage,  and  he  was  prepared  to  make 
out  her  baptismal  register.  Let  him  but  see  a  horse  run  at  a  distance 
of  a  hunured  paces,  and  he  could  point  out  a  splcnt  in  its  leg,  that 
the  finger  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  had  failed  to  detect.  The  mere 
touching  the  hair  of  a  sporting  dog,  enabled  him  to  tell  exactly  how 
many  generations  back  the  breed  of  the  animal  had  been  corrupted  ; 
or  he  could  point  out,  in  a  painting  of  the  Florentine,  or  Flemish  school, 
how  many  of  the  touches  were  by  the  master's  hand.  In  a  word,  he 
was  a  first-rate  man,  and  so  fully  admitted  as  such,  that  he  could  not 
entertain  any  reasonable  doubt  of  it  himself." 

The  democratic,  or  rather  levelling  principles,  of  Georges 
Sand  display  themselves  here,  as  in  all  her  works  ;  the  festival 
prepared  for  the  high  Italian  aristocracy,  much  resembles  in 
character,  those  which  used  to  delight  Louis  XV,  the  most 
licentious  of  French  monarchs.  The  amiable  solicitude  of  the 
prince  has  foreseen  all  that  his  guests  can  possibly  desire ; 
the  liberty  of  the  masquerade  allows  free  entrance  to  the  most 
degraded  creatures ;  and,  amongst  them,  to  the  Zinzoiina,  a 
famous  courtezan,  who  is  no  other  than  Pulcheria,  a  sister  of 
Lelia's,  who  has  sought  her  happiness  in  vice,  as  Lelia  has 
sought  hers  in  pride.  What  shall  we  say  of  a  conversation  in 
which  they  tell  each  other  their  respective  histories,  since  their 
separation  ?  In  what  terms  can  we  explain  how  both  of  them 
refuse  the  |)alm  of  virtue  to  the  irreproachable  mother  of  a 
family,  to  give  it  to  a  courtezan  I  And  it  is  a  woman  who 
writes  these  abominations, — and  the  literary  critics  of  France, 
and  the  newspapers  of  that  country,  with  but  a  small  number 
of  exceptions,  have  dared  to  mention  this  infamous  book  with 
praise  ! !  Stenio,  who  did  not  know  that  Lelia  was  to  be  at 
the  festival,  meets  her  there ;  and  his  love  revives  with  in- 
creased force.  She  takes  advantage  of  the  resemblance  between 
herself  and  her  sister,  in  their  masks,  to  bring  him  into  con- 
tact with  the  latter;  and  the  young  man, enraged  at  the  mis- 
take she  has  designedly  occasioned,  quits  her  at  length,  and 
swears  that  he  will  see  her  no  more.  But  then,  forsaking  also 
the  pure  life  he  has  hitherto  led,  from  the  mere  feeling  tliat  it 
was  eminently  poetical,  he  seeks  the  society  of  im[)ious  and 
coarsely  libertine  young  men,  and  his  feeble  health  soon  gives 
way  under  the  excesses  of  every  kind  to  which  lie  abandons 
himself  Even  Pulcheria  takes  pity  on  him;  and  when  Tren- 
more  is  sent  by  Lelia  to  seek  him,  she  consents  to  the  separa- 
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tion.  We  pass  over  these  disgusting  scenes  ;  we  leave  unnoticed 
the  princess  Claudia,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  shamefully  betrayed  by 
her  governess, — that  we  may  come  to  the  winding  up.  Tren- 
more  and  Stenio  are  obliged  in  the  progress  of  their  journey,  to 
have  recourse  to  the  hospitality  of  a  convent  of  Camaldolese, 
and  here  Stenio  is  compelled,  by  his  increasing  feebleness,  to 
remain,  while  his  companion  returns  to  fetch  Lelia — certain  that 
the  wretched  boy,  now  far  gone  in  a  consumption,  has  but  a  few 
days  to  live.  Magnus  is  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  monas- 
tery, now  tranquillized  by  prayer,  which  might  have  cured  him, 
but  for  the  present  conjunction  of  circumstances.  Amidst  the 
graves  of  the  monks  he  meets  with  Stenio,  now  no  longer 
a  believer  in  virtue.  Having  lost  all  Christian  principles,  and 
adopted,  in  the  midst  of  his  debaucheries,  all  the  philosophical 
ideas  and  miserable  sophistries  of  Lelia,  Stenio  takes  pleasure 
in  proving  to  Magnus,  that  he  has  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  having  fled  from  a  danger  which  cannot  be  considered  to 
deserve  praise,  as,  at  the  first  appearance  of  Lelia,  he  would  fall 
again.  Once  more  the  senses  of  Magnus  give  way,  and  those  of 
Stenio  are  scarcely  in  a  sounder  state,  for  he  resumes  his  project 
of  suicide,  and  finally  accomplishes  it,  by  drowning  himself  in  a 
lake  near  the  convent,  the  evening  before  Lelia  and  Trenmore 
arrive.  The  former  comes  alone,  and  finds  the  body  of  her 
young  lover  stretched  upon  the  water's  edge,  soon  to  be 
buried  without  prayers  or  religious  rites,  in  a  hole  dug 
amongst  the  flowers  on  the  bank.  As  she  stoops  to  give  him 
a  last  kiss,  she  is  seen  by  Magnus,  who  springs  upon  ner  in  a 
transport  of  madness,  and  strangles  her  with  his  rosary. 

The  consequences  of  vice  are  so  frightfully  depicted  in  this 
novel,  that  it  would  be  easy  for  a  charitable  person  to  suppose 
it  written  with  very  different  intentions  from  those  that  the 
author  really  entertains.  It  might  be  said  that  she  meant  to 
describe  the  present  state  of  anti-Catholic  Society, — devoured 
by  ennui,  degraded  by  coarse  sensuality,  fatigued  by  tend- 
ancies  to  spiritualism,  and  by  those  aspirations  after  a  new 
system  of  morality,  which  announce,  it  is  supposed,  the  near 
approach  of  a  new  religion.  We  must  add  that  in  a  recent 
edition,  Georges  Sand  has  modified  some  part  of  her  work,  and 
changed  the  winding  up  of  the  story.  Trenmore,  the  model  of 
perfection,  is  no  longer  a  liberated  galley-slave;  and  Lelia 
instead  of  being  killed  by  Magnus,  becomes  a  nun,  is  made 
an  abbess,  and  in  the  end  falls  a  victim  to  the  ferocity  of  some 
monks,  who  cannot  pardon  her  the  heretical  purity  of  her 
doctrine,  nor  above  all  the  ardour  of  her  charity.     Lven  the 
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public,  for  whom  Georges  Sand  writes,  had  been  scandalized, 
and  she  felt  the  necessity  of  making  some  concessions, — but 
she  has  left  Jacquen  as  she  first  wrote  it.  Jacques,  the  beau- 
ideal  of  a  husband,  according  to  the  author's  notions,  (and 
whom  some  uncharitable  persons  have  believed  to  be  held  up 
as  a  model  of  imitation  to  her  own),  Jacques  is  a  distinguished 
officer  of  Napoleon's  army,  possessing  a  large  fortune;  he  is 
thirty-five  years  old,  and  has  retired  from  the  service, — for 
the  story  is  laid  during  the  first  years  of  the  restoration.  His 
father,  on  his  death-bed,  had  recommended  to  his  care  an 
illegitimate  daughter,  who  had  been  left  years  ajgo  in  the 
foundling  hospital  at  Genoa,  by  her  mother  Mme.de  Theurson: 
accordingly  he  has  taken  care  of  this  child,  whose  name  is 
Sylvia,  and  she  has  grown  up  an  accomplished  philosopher, — 
a  sort  of  Trenmore  m  petticoats  ;  he  has  made  her  the  confi- 
dant of  all  his  thoughts;  and  the  public,  which  knows  nothing 
of  their  relationship,  is  somewhat  disposed  to  put  an  evil  con- 
struction on  their  attachment.  Jacques  cannot  forgive  Mme. 
de  Theurson  her  forgetfulness  of  Sylvia,  yet  he  leaves  them 
both  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  coiniexion  between  them. 
Having  fallen  in  love  with  a  great  many  women,  whom  in  the 
end  he  finds  out  to  be  unworthy  of  him  ;  he  ends  by  conceiv- 
ing a  violent  passion  for  Fernande,  the  young,  charming  and 
legitimate  daughter  of  this  same  Mine,  de  Theurson.  It  is 
not,  however,  without  trembling,  that  he  gives  way  to  this 
attachment,  for  he  no  longer  believes  in  the  durability  of  any 
human  affection,  and  the  certainty  of  not  being  always  beloved, 
makes  him  beforehand  very  sad  and  unhappy.  Gifted  with 
the  mo<it  immoderate  vanity,  he  is  convinced  of  his  own  per- 
fection, and  the  imperfection  of  all  the  world  besides,  unless 
it  be  Sylvia,  whom  he  might  be  inclinetl  to  believe  capable  of 
an  eternal  attachment^  if  she  could  be  brought  to  entertain 
one.  But  Sylvia  is  too  well  acquainted  with  human  weak- 
nesses ;  she  has  profited  too  well  by  her  own  experience,  to  fall 
sincerely  in  love  with  any  one ;  on  the  contrary*  she  has  just 
dismissed  her  lover  Ociavius,  because  she  feels  sure  that  he 
will  otherwise  of  his  own  accord  forsake  her.  As  for  Fer- 
nande, she  is  a  young  girl,  charmingly  graceful  and  naive ; 
she  loves  Jacques  with  all  her  heart,  sincerely  and  simply*  as  a 
young  girl  should  do,  who  has  nothing  to  blush  for  ni  her 
early  affections,  since  she  is  about  to  marry  the  object  of  them. 
The  first  pages,  which  arc  full  of  thedc»scription  of  her  love,  are 
delightful ;  yet  from  the  fii-st  we  see  that  the  marriage  is  not 
to  be  happy,  and  that  Jacques  is  to  be  the  instrument  of  his 
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own  misfortune.  He  never  ceases  telling  Fernande  of  th« 
disproportion  of  their  ages ;  he  repeats,  till  one  is  sick  of  it,  that 
constancy  is  not  a  virtue  of  which  humanity  is  capable;  and 
he  acknowledges,  that  neither  is  it  a  duty  which  should  be 
required  of  humanity.  At  length,  after  endless  arguments 
against  the  married  state,  and  having  thrown  out  many  hints, 
that  but  for  ihe  foolish  usages  o^  socxeiy^  he  should  never  have 
had  the  insolence  to  propose  to  her  the  yoke  of  an  indissoluble 
union, — on  the  very  evening  before  their  marriage,  he  writes 
her  the  following  letter  : — 

'•  It  is  well,  however,  to  foresee  every  thing ;  love  may  die  away, 
friendship  may  become  wearisome  and  vexatious,  intimacy  may  form 
the  torment  of  one,  or  perhaps  of  both  of  us.  It  will  be  tlaen  that  your 
esteem  will  be  necessary  to  me  !  To  have  the  courage  to  make  me 
the  sacrifice  of  your  liberty,  you  must  be  well  assured  that  I  will  never 
take  advantage  of  the  sacrifice.  Do  you  feel  secure  of  this  ?  poor 
child  !  perhaps  you  have  never  even  thought  of  it !  Well !  that  I  may 
forstall  the  terrors  that  might  arise  in  you,  that  I  may  help  you  to 
drive  them  from  you ;  I  am  about  to  take  an  oath  which  I  beg  you 
lo  register,  and  to  read  over  this  letter,  if  at  any  time  the  language  oi 
the  world  or  tlie  appearance  of  my  conduct,  shall  make  you  apprehend 
tyranny  on  my  part.  Societyis  about  to  dictate  to  you  the  formula  of  an 
oath  ;  you  are  to  swear  that  you  will  be  faithful  and  submissive  to  me — 
that  is  to  say,  that  you  will  never  love  any  one  but  me — and  that  you 
will  obey  me  in  every  thing.  One  of  these  vows  is  an  absurdity,  the 
other  is  base.  You  could  not  answer  for  your  heart,  were  I  the  greatest, 
and  most  perfect  of  men ;  you  ought  not  to  promise  to  obey  me, 
because  to  do  so,  would  be  a  degradation  to  us  both.  Therefore,  dear 
child,  pronounce  boldly  the  holy  words,  without  which  your  mother 
and  the  world  would  not  suflfer  you  to  belong  to  me.  I  also  will  repeat 
what  the  priest  and  the  magistrate  shall  dictate  lo  me,  for  only  on 
these  conditions  shall  I  be  allowed  to  consecrate  my  life  to  you.  But 
to  the  oath  of  protection  which  the  law  prescribes,  and  which  I  will  re- 
ligiously keep,  I  will  add  another,  that  men  are  not  wont  to  con- 
sider necessary  to  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  yet  without  which  you 
ought  not  to  accept  me  as  a  husband.  I  will  swear  to  respect  you,  and 
at  your  feet  I  will  take  this  oath  in  the  presence  of  God,  on  the 
day  when  you  have  chosen  me  for  your  lover.  But  even  from  to-day 
I  take  it,  and  you  may  look  on  it  henceforward  as  irrevocable.  Yes, 
Fernande,  I  will  respect  you,  because  you  are  weak,  because  you  are 
pure  and  holy,  because  you  have  a  right  to  happiness,  or  at  least,  to 
jvpose  and  to  your  liberty.  If  I  am  not  worthy  for  ever  to  fill  your 
soul,  I  am  at  least  incapable  of  being  its  torment,  or  its  jailor.  If  I 
cannot  inspire  you  with  eternal  love,  I  can  at  least  inspire  you  with  an 
affection  which  shall  survive  all  others  in  your  heart,  and  make  it  im- 
possible that  you  should  ever  have  a  more  secure  or  a  more  precious 
friend  thiin  niysclf.     Kemember,  Fernande,  that  when  you  find  my 
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heart  too  old  to  be  a  lover,  you  may  still  appeal  to  vny  white  hairs,  and 
claim  from  me  the  tenderness  of  a  father.  If  you  fear  the  authority 
of  an  old  man,  I  will  endeavour  to  grow  young  again,  to  retrace  my 
life  back  to  your  age,  that  I  may  better  understand  you,  and  may  in- 
spire you  with  the  confidence  and  familiarity  you  would  feel  towards  a 
brotlier.  If  I  succeed  in  neither  of  these  characters,  if  spite  of  my 
devotion  and  my  care  I  find  myself  a  burthen  to  you,  I  will  ihen  fly 
from  you,  I  will  leave  you  mistress  of  your  actions,  and  you  shall 
never  hear  from  my  lips  a  syllable  of  complaint." 

Immediately  after  their  marriage,  Jacques  takes  his  wife  to 
his  estate  in  Dauphiny,  where  at  first  they  are  perfectly  happy, 
and  the  birth  of  twins,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  comes  to  fulfil 
all  their  wishes.  Yet  Fernande  is  at  times  hurt  by  the  evident 
antipathy  her  husband  entertains  against  Mme.  de  Theui*son, 
whom  he  refuses  to  invite  to  his  house;  and,  not  unnaturally, 
she  is  jealous  when  Sylvia  arrives  to  take  up  her  abode  with 
them, — her  husband  continuing  obstinately  determined  not 
to  calm  her  uneasiness,  as  he  mitrht  so  easily  have  done,  by 
owning,  (without  naming  the  mother  of  Sylvia),  that  she  was 
his  sister.  It  is  true  that  at  last  her  fears  give  way  before  the 
frank  and  patient  friendship  of  the  beautiful  stranger ;  but 
already  there  is  estrangement  between  the  husband  and  wife ; 
and  Jacques,  convinced  that  his  wife  will  not  always  love  him, 
and  distressed  by  the  conviction,  is  at  pains  to  ensure  the 
accomplishment  of  his  own  prophecy,  by  his  strange  conduct. 
In  the  meanwhile  Octavius  arrives  in  search  of  Sylvia,  and 
not  daring  at  first  to  present  himself  before  Jacques,  whom 
he  believes  his  rival,  he  secretly  addresses  himself  to  Fernande, 
to  entreat  her  to  reconcile  him  with  the  woman  he  still  loves, 
in  spite  of  the  treatment  he  has  received.  The  young  wife 
yields  to  his  entreaties,  and  after  several  interviews,  which  are 
at  first  concealed  from  her  husband,  she  obtains  permission  to 
invite  Octavius  to  her  house.  Sylvia  is  inflexible  ;  this  perfect 
being  has  never  chosen  to  be  the  wife,  she  will  no  longer  con- 
tinue to  be  the  lover,  she  will  only  be  the  friend  of  Octavius ; 
who  forthwith  consoles  himself  by  falling  desperately  in  love 
with  Fernande ;  and  before  long  she  returns  his  passion.  One 
of  their  letters  falls  into  the  hands  of  Jacques.  Sylvia  also  is 
aware  of  the  whole  intrigue :  nevertheless,  tlie  one  remaining 
faithful  to  his  promise,  the  other  to  her  philosophy,  they  do 
absolutely  nothing  to  prevent  the  young  wife  from  falling  into 
the  snare  laid  for  her, — they  leave  her  entire  liberty,  offer  her 
no  advice,  nay,  rather  increase  her  temptations,  by  almost 
forcibly  detaining  Octavius  near  his  victim.     Fernande  has 
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more  good  sense,  she  is  not  yet  guilty;  and  she  asks  her  hus- 
band's permission  to  go  to  her  mother  at  Tours.  He  takes 
her  there,  and  there  leaves  her,  exposed  to  the  seductions  of 
Octavius,  who  follows  her  in  spite  of  her  express  prohibition ; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  a  ball,  her  character  is  so  decidedly 
compromised,  that  her  mother  determines  to  take  her  back  to 
her  home,  where  she  learns  the  death  of  her  little  daughter, 
and  finds  Octavius,  who,  well  aware  that  Jacques  knows  all, 
arrives  almost  at  the  same  time  as  herself;  the  husband  receives 
him  as  a  friend,  and  leaves  him  with  the  (now)  adulterous 
Fernande,  because,  says  the  generous  Jacques,  "  he  alone  can 
comfort  her  for  the  loss  of  her  child."  Mme.  de  Theurson  is 
indignant  at  conduct  which  she  cannot  understand,  and  after 
a  violent  scene,  her  son-in-law,  to  render  her  more  indulgent, 
informs  her  of  the  existence  of  her  own  illegitimate  daughter 
Sylvia.  She  leaves  the  house,  and  shortly  afterwards  Jacques 
does  the  same,  leaving  Octavius  with  Fernande,  after  the  ex- 
change of  the  two  following  letters. 

FROM  JACQDES  TO  OCTAVIUS. 

"  I  wish  to  spare  you  the  embarrassment  of  a  verbal  explanation, 
which  could  only  be  aifficult  and  disagreeable  between  us.  By  writing, 
we  shall  come  sooner  and  more  coolly  to  an  understanding.  I  have 
to  put  to  you  several  questions,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  contest  my 
right  to  interrogate  you  upon  certain  subjects,  at  the  least  as  interesting 
to  me  as  to  you. 

"  1st.  Do  you  believe  I  am  ignorant  of  what  has  taken  place 
between  you  and  a  person  whom  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  name  ?" 

"  2nd.  When  you  returned  here  within  these  few  days,  almost  at 
the  same  time  with  her,  and  boldly  presented  yourself  to  me,  what 
was  your  intention  ? 

"  3rdly.  Have  you  a  true  attachment  for  this  person  ?  would  you 
take  charge  of  her,  and  would  you  undertake  to  devote  your  life  to 
her,  if  her  husband  forsook  her  ? 

"  Answer  these  tbree  questions,  and  if  you  have  any  regard  for  the 
tranquillity  or  the  life  of  that  person,  do  not  betray  to  her  the  secret 
of  this  letter :  by  doing  so,  you  would  render  her  future  salvation  and 
happiness  impossible." 

FROM  OCTAVIUS  TO  JACQUES. 

"  I  will  answer  your  questions  with  the  frankness  and  confidence  of 
a  man  secure  of  himself. 

"  1st.  I  knew  when  1  quitted  TouiTaine,  that  you  were  aware  of 
what  had  taken  place  between  her  and  me.  , 

"  2ndly.  I  came  here  to  offer  you  my  life,  in  reparation  of  the 
outrage  and  the  wrohg  I  had  done  you.  If  you  are  generous  towards 
her,  I  will  bare  my  breast  before  you,  desiring  you  to  fire,  or  plunge 
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your  sword  into  my  heart,  my  hands  being  empty  ;  but  if  you  arc  to 
revenge  yourself  upon  her,  I  will  then  dispute  my  life,  and  try  to  kill 
you. 

"  Srdlv.  I  have  for  her  so  deep,  so  true  on  attachment,  that  if  you 
were  to  forsake  her  by  death  or  through  resentment,  I  would  make  a 
vow  to  devote  my  whole  life  to  her,  and  thus,  as  far  as  possible,  repair 
the  evil  I  have  done  her. 

"  Farewell,  Jacques;  I  am  unhappy,  but  I  will  not  tell  you  what  I 
suffer  on  your  account.  If  you  desire  vengeance,  it  must  be  your 
wish  to  find  me  erect  before  you,  I  should  be  a  coward  if  I  implored 
your  mercy ;  I  should  be  impudent  if  I  braved  you.  I  ought  to  wait 
for  you,  and  I  do  wait.     Decide  quickly." 

This  reply  from  Octavius  confirms  Jacques  in  the  resolution 
he  has  taken.  He  has  determined  upon  suicide,  in  order  to 
secure  the  happiness — or  what  he  is  pleased  to  consider  the 
happiness — of  lernande.  This  we  are  informed  of  by  his  first 
letter  to  Sylvia. 

FROM  JACQUES  TO  SYLVIA. 

"  You  weep  for  me,  poor  Sylvia !  Forget  me,  as  the  dead  are 
forgotten.  With  me  all  is  over.  Let  the  winding  sheet  fall  between 
us;  and  continue  to  live  with  the  living.  I  have  accomplished  my 
task,  1  have  lived  long  enough,  and  I  have  suffered  enough.  Now  I 
may  sink  down,  and  roll  myself  in  the  dust  that  I  have  steeped  with 
my  tears.  When  I  quitted  you  I  wept,  and  for  three  days  the  tears 
have  not  dried  in  my  eyes.  I  see  that  I  am  an  undone  man  ;  for 
■  never  have  I  felt  my  heari  so  broken,  so  extinguished  within  me,  as 
now  I  do  ;  I  feel  it  die  away  within  my  breast.  God  has  witiidrawn 
from  me  my  strength,  because  in  future  it  would  be  useless  to  me.  I 
have  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  suffer ;  I  have  no  one  to  love ;  hence- 
fonvard  my  part  is  finished  amongst  men.  «  •  • 

I  feel  anxious  about  her  health,  and  shall  wait  with  impatience  till  I 
hear  from  you,  that  my  departure,  and  her  emotion  when  she  bid  me 
farewell,  have  not  done  her  harm.  Perhaps  I  should  have  stayed  a 
few  days  longer,  until  she  had  gained  strength  ;  but  I  could  not  bear 
it.  I  am  a  man,  and  not  a  hero  ;  and  feeling  my  heart  throb  wiih 
the  tortures  of  jealousy,  I  feared  lest  I  might  be  hurried  into  some 
odious  act  of  egotism  and  re\'enge.  Fernande  is  not  guilty  of  my 
sufTt-rings ;  she  is  ignorant  of  them  ;  she  believes  me  a  stranger  to  all 
human  passions.  Even  Octavius  may,  perhaps,  fancy  that  I  bear  my 
misfortunes  calmly,  and  that  I  obey,  without  diflicully,  the  dictates  of 
the  duty  I  have  imposed  upon  myself.  Well,  be  it  so,  and  may  they 
be  happy  ;  their  compassion  would  render  me  furious,  and  I  cannot 
yet  renounce  the  cruel  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  doubt,  and  the 
expectation  of  my  revenge,  are,  like  a  sword,  suspended  over  the  head 
of  this  man.  I  can  bear  no  more;  you  will  judge  whether  my  soul 
feels  like  a  stoic  ;  alas  !  how  far  from  it.  It  is  you,  Sylvia,  wf)o  are 
heroic,  and  you  judge  roe  by  yourself;  but  for  me  I  am  a  man  like 
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others  ;  my  passions  liurry  me  away  as  the  wind,  and  gnaw  me  as  fire. 
I  have  not  imagined  to  myself  a  class  of  virtue  above  the  reach  of 
nature ;  but  love  has  penetrated  my  heart  in  all  its  plenitiide,  insor 
much  that  I  am  compelled  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  it,  even  my 
heart  when  I  have  nothing  else  left  to  offer.  I  have  studied  but  one 
thing  in  this  world,  and  that  is  love.  After  repeated  and  personal 
experience  of  all  that  can  iiritate  or  embitter,  I  at  length  compre- 
hended the  nobleness  of  this  sentiment,  and  how  diilicult  it  is  to 
preserve ;  and  how  many  sacrifices,  how  many  acts  of  self-devotion 
must  be  accomplished,  before  one  is  entitled  to  boast  of  having  known 
it.  Had  1  not  loved  Fernande,  I  should  not  have  conducted  myself 
well ;  I  know  not  whether  I  could  have  controlled  my  vexation,  and 
the  hatred  I  feel  for  the  man  who  has,  by  his  imprudences  and  his 
egotistical  follies,  exposed  her  to  the  derision  of  others.  But  she  loves 
him,  and  because  I  am  bound  to  her  by  the  links  of  an  eternal  affec- 
tion, the  life  of  her  lover  becomes  sacred  in  my  eyes.  That  I  may 
resist  the  strong  temptation  to  rid  myself  of  him  I  depart,  and  God 
alone  knows  how  much  each  day  spent  at  a  distance  from  her,  will 
occasion  me  of  torments  and  despair.       *  *  *  * 

Were  Fernande  unworthy  of  my  love,  I  should  cease  to  feel  it.  One 
hour  of  contempt  would  suffice  to  cure  me  ;  but  she  yields  to  a  passion, 
which  a  whole  year  of  struggles  and  resistance  have  caused  to  take 
deep  root  in  her  heart,  and  I  am  compelled  to  admire  her.  No 
human  being  can  command  love  ;  no  one  is  guilty  for  feeling,  or  for 
ceasing  to  feel  it.  What  constitutes  adultery  is  not  the  hour  which  a 
woman  gi-ants  to  her  lover,  but  the  love  which  she  afterwards  aft'ects 
for  her  husband.  ****** 

Poor  suffering  being  I  Sensitive  plant,  that  shrinks  from  the  lightest 
breath  of  air.  How  could  I  have  the  brutal  courage  to  torment,  or 
the  stupid  pride  to  despise  thee,  because  God  created  thee  so  highly 
gifted  and  so  weak  !  Oh,  I  have  loved  thee  !  Simple  flower  that  the 
wind  swayed  upon  its  stem ;  for  thy  pure  and  delicate  beauty  I 
gathered  thee,  hoping  to  keep  for  myself  alone  thy  fragrant  perfume, 
which  diffused  itself  around  in  solitude  and  shade  ;  but  the  tempest, 
as  it  passed,  has  torn  thee  from  me, —  my  bosom  could  not  retain 
thee.  Is  that  a  reason  why  I  should  hate  thee,  and  trample  thee 
under  my  feet  ?  Now  I  will  replace  thee  softly  amongst  the  dews 
from  whence  thou  wast  taken,  and  I  will  bid  thee  farewell,  because 
my  breath  can  no  longer  make  thee  live ;  and  there  is  another  in  thy 
atmosphere  who  must  now  raise  and  revive  thee.  Flourish  again, 
then,  oh,  my  fair  lily  !  I  will  touch  thee  no  more." 

Accident  takes  him  to  Tours,  and  Jacques  (who  professes  a 
horror  of  duelling)  there  kills  an  officer  who  has  allowed 
himself,  in  his  presence,  some  allusions  to  the  notorious  mis- 
conduct of  Fernande.  After  this  deviation  from  principle  on 
account  of  an  adulterous  woman,  he  takes  refuge  in  Switzer- 
land, where  he  learns  the  death  of  liis  son.  Sylvia  writes  to 
him  : — 
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"  Take  courage,  Jacques,  and  return,  and  sufilr  here.  You  arc 
still  wanted  ;  let  lliis  idea  give  you  strength.  There  are  around  you 
beings  who  stand  in  need  of  you  ;  and  then  your  life  is  not  concluded. 
Is  love  its  only  object  ?  The  friendship  which  Femande  entertains 
for  you,  is  stronger  than  the  love  she  feels  for  Octavius.  All  his  cares 
and  his  devotion,  which  have  really  been  kept  up  beyond  my  hopes, 
are  forgotten  by  her  when  you  are  brought  to  her  mind.  And  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  Can  she  venerate  any  other  man  as  she  does  you  ? 
Return  and  live  amongst  us.  And  am  I,  then,  counted  as  nothing  in 
your  arrangements  ?  Have  I  not  dearly  loved  you,  and  what  harm 
have  I  ever  done  you  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  you  have  been  the 
first — almost  the  only — affection  of  my  heart?  Overcome,  then,  the 
horror  you  feel  for  Octavius ;  it  will  be  the  work  of  a  day  ;  I  too 
have  suffered  before  I  became  used  to  see  him  in  your  place.  But 
leave  it  to  him,  and  assume  a  better  one :  be  the  friend  and  the 
father,  the  consoler  and  the  support  of  the  family.  Are  you  not 
superior  to  a  vain  and  coarse  jealousy  ?  Resume  the  heart  of  thy 
wife,  and  leave  the  rest  to  this  young  man.  It  is  possible,  that  the 
heart  and  the  senses  of  Fernande  may  require  a  less  elevated  love 
than  that  with  which  you  sought  to  inspire  her.  You  have  resigned 
yourself  to  the  sacrifice,  resign  yourself  to  be  the  witness  of  it,  and  let 
generosity  impose  silence  upon  self-love.  Is  it  a  icw  caresses,  more 
or  less,  which  can  keep  alive  or  destroy  an  affection  so  holy  as  yours  ? 
This  childish  jealousy  is  unworthy  your  great  soul ;  and  the  white 
hairs  you  carry  on  your  forehead,  give  you  a  right  to  be  the  father 
of  your  wife,  without  degrading  the  dignity  of  your  character  as 
husband.  You  cannot  doubt  the  delicacy  with  which  Fernande  will 
avoid  whatever  could  wound  your  feelings.  Octavius  will  become 
more  supportable  to  you  ;  his  nature  is  in  some  respects  noble,  and 
during  tliese  three  months,  so  difficult  for  us  all,  I  have  found  in  him 
virtues  I  did  not  expect." 

Jacques  obeys  her,  and  is  not  far  from  learning  to  consider 
very  supportable  the  singular  situation  which  Sylvia  has 
represented  as  so  grand,  when  he  discovers  a  letter  from 
Octavius  to  Fernancle,  in  which  the  lover  reminds  his  mistress 
of  the  age  of  her  husband,  and  speaks  of  the  happiness  they 
shall  enjoy  after  his  death.  This  last  incident  determines 
Jacques  to  kill  himself.  He  goes  to  the  mountains  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  from  thence  writes  to  Sylvia  (who  ends  by  ap- 
proving his  design)  the  following  words  : — 

"  Calm  thy  grief,  beloved  sister;  it  awakens  mine,  and  changes 
nothing  of  my  resolution.  When  the  life  of  a  man  is  hurtful  to 
others,  burdensome  to  himself,  useless  to  all,  suicide  becomes  a  lawful 
act,  and  one  that  he  may  commit,  if  not  without  the  regret  of  having 
lost  his  life,  at  least  without  remorse  at  having  terminated  it.  You 
believe  mo  far  more  virtuous  and  greater  than  I  am  ;  but  there  is 
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profound  truth  in  what  you  say,  of  the  anguish  of  a  soul,  conscious  of 
good  intentions,  become  useless,  and  of  self-devotion  thrown  away, 
when  it  is  forced  to  abandon  its  task  unfulfilled.  My  conscience  re- 
proaches me  with  nothing,  and  I  feel  that  it  may  be  permitted  me  to 
lie  down  in  my  grave,  and  there  to  rest  myself  from  having  lived." 

A  few  days  after  this  he  throws  himself  down  a  glacier, 
after  having  taken  all  possible  precautions  that  his  death  may 
appear  the  result  of  accident,  lest  Fernande  should  be  ren- 
dered unhappy  by  the  idea,  that  lie  had  killed  himself  to 
restore  her  her  liberty. 

We  have,  perhaps,  dwelt  too  long  upon  these  two  disgusting 
specimens  of  the  genius  of  Mme.  Du  Devant,  but  they  may 
be  considered  as  prototypes  of  contemporary  French  ro- 
mances, and  in  this  point  of  view  it  was  necessary  that  we 
should  make  them  known  with  some  accuracy  to  our  readers  ; 
it  is  possible,  also,  that  we  might  have  been  accused  of  exag- 

§eration,  in  saying  that  our  neighbours  had  attained  the  last 
egree  of  literary  guilt,  unless  we  had  justified  our  assertion 
by  showing,  that,  according  to  the  most  celebrated  of  their 
novelists,  gambling,  suicide,  adultery,  and  even  prostitution, 
are  acts  innocent  in  themselves,  and,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, even  meritorious.  We  cannot  refrain  from  animad- 
verting here  upon  what,  without  hesitation,  we  consider  as 
the  worst  of  literary  heresies.  Many  Germans,  and  a  yet 
greater  number  of  French  writers,  captivated  by  the  success, 
and  deceived  by  the  genius  of  Lord  Byron,  have  invented  a 
theory,  in  virtue  of  which  they  make  a  complete  separation  in 
all  works  of  art,  between  the  artistic  execution  and  the  moral 
tendency ;  and  maintain,  that  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and 
the  poet,  may  give  undivided  attention  to  the  one,  without 
any  obligation  to  trouble  themselves  about  the  other.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  so  long  as  a  picture,  or  a  poem,  astonishes, 
dazzles,  and  captivates  the  imagination,  whether  by  a  faithful 
adherence  to  nature,  or  by  the  power  of  its  conception,  and 
the  splendour  of  its  details,  the  author  has  fulfilled  his  task ; 
and  no  one  has  a  right  to  blame  him  on  account  of  the  means 
he  has  made  use  of,  the  subject  he  has  treated,  or  the  moral 
tendency  and  consequences  of  his  work.  "  What  signify," 
say  they,  "  the  crimes  of  Conrad,  if  the  stern  grandeur  of 
Lara  subdues  the  reason  of  the  reader?  What  signifies  the 
assassination  of  Gulnare's  first  master,  if  Kaled  obtains  all 
our  sympathy ;  and  if,  above  all,  the  perfection  df  the  style, 
the  beauty  of  the  imagery,  and  the  originality  of  the  ideas, 
cause   us  to  forget  what  were  once,  and  still  are,  liie  two 
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fearful  bein^^s  who  are  held  up  to  our  admiration  ?  The 
author  of  Don  Juan"  they  continue,  "  was  no  preacher ;  it 
was  not  his  duty  to  reform  mankind  ;  he  was  but  a  poet ;  and, 
after  all,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  morality  which  affirms 
that  virtue  is  beautiful  and  vice  ugly  in  their  own  nature,  we 
ought  to  give  him  credit  for  the  difficulty  he  has  overcome, 
when  lie  makes  the  wors  appeare  the  better  cause."  As  it 
always  happens,  long  before  rules  were  laid  down  for  this 
new  art  of  poetry^  whose  evident — though  not  avowed — object 
is  the  transfiguration  of  evil  into  good,  it  had  been  frequently 
applied,  and  of  this  we  will  give  one  remarkable  example. 
In  the  *  mysteries'  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Devil  always  plays 
an  odious  or  a  ridiculous  part;  and  even  Dante  and  Jasso, 
who  give  him  a  gigantic  stature,  have  only,  if  we  may  so 
express  ourselves,  looked  through  a  microscope  at  the  Lucifer, 
who  excited  at  once  the  laughter  and  the  dread  of  our  fore- 
fathers, so  completely  have  they  succeeded  in  representing 
him  as  at  once  hideous  and  stupid.  The  reformation  was 
too  much  indebted  to  the  great  tempter,  not  to  take  his  part 
against  his  Catholic  aspersers.  Luther  first  began,  by  showing 
bim  off  in  their  celebrated  interview  as  a  perfect  scholar; 
Milton  transformed  him  into  a  complete  hero ;  Goethe  lent 
him  all  his  powers  of  sarcasm  and  philosophy  ;  and  Byion 
represented  him  as  a  high-bred  gentleman  ;  indeed,  he  now 
stands  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  have  strayed 
beyond  the  pale  of  Christianity,  that  most  of  them,  we  verily 
believe,  would  feel  not  a  little  proud  of  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fallen  one.  Many  of  Mme.  Du  Devant's  faults 
originate,  we  hope,  in  this  most  erroneous  view  of  the  nature 
of  art  in  general.  We  say  erroneous,  because  if  the  poet  and 
the  novelist  have  an  incontestable  right  to  pourtray  the  worst 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  it  is  equally  certain  that  they 
are  bound  to  describe  only  what  is  true,  and  that  for  them  the 
limit  of  truth  should  be  that  of  possibility.  Now,  if  there  are 
vices,  and  still  more  if  there  are  weaknesses,  which  are  com- 
patible with  certain  virtues,  and  which  even  lend  to  them,  by 
their  alliance,  a  kind  of  charm,  arising  from  an  air  of  reality, 
which  is  wanting  in  any  description  of  earthly  perfection  ;  it  is 
also  true,  that  some  virtues  and  qualities  of  the  soul,  cannot 
by  possibility  exist  together  with  vices  and  weaknesses  of  a 
certain  description  ;  and  the  author  who  loses  sight  of  this 
great  law  of  the  human  heart,  creates  monsters  which  may 
excite  the  momentary  curiosity  of  contemporaries,  but  from 
which  posteritv  will  turn  with  contempt.     \Vhat,  for  instance. 
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can  be  further  from  the  true,  than  the  mysterious  sadness 
and  the  fainting  fit  of  Lara,  whom  we  know  to  be  as  incapable 
of  fear  as  of  remorse,  and  destitute  of  any  religious  belief;  or 
again,  how  can  we  believe  in  the  powerful  reason  and  love  of 
Jacques,  when  we  see  him  kill  himself  to*  enable  liis  wife  to 
marry  a  young  man  whom  he  knows  to  be  contemptible,  and 
certain  lo  leave  her,  in  spite  of  his  fine  promises,  even  sooner 
than  he  forsook  Sylvia.  Moreover,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
same  principle,  if  the  poet  and  the  novelist  are  not  bound  to 
select  and  comment  upon  a  text  of  Scripture,  it  is  certainly 
'Still  less  their  mission  to  preach  the  extreme  of  immorality,  to 
corrupt  hearts,  and  cause  them  to  love  vice  and  hate  virtue ; 
for  there  is  genuine  morality  in  nature  itself,  without  which  no 
society  could  exist,  and  which  can  never  be  separated  from 
the  heautifuL 

The  better  to  illustrate  our  meaning,  we  will  quote  the 
admirable  character  of  lago,  compared  with  whom  Goethe's 
Mephistophiles  is  but  a  child  in  iniquity.  Here  we  have 
man  as  he  is  in  the  extreme  of  depravity, — false,  artificial, 
implacable,  and  hypocritical ;  yet,  with  all  this,  la^o  is  brave, 
and  full  of  intelligence,  because  the  detestable  feelings  which 
actuate  him  neither  exclude  personal  courage  nor  great 
talents.  But  Shakspeare  is  careful  not  to  excite  our  sympa- 
thies for  the  infamous  friend  of  Othello;  he  does  not  represent 
him,  though  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  as  animated  by  chivalrous 
sentiments ;  he  does  not  place  him  under  the  influence  of  a 
passion  supposed  to  be  irresistible,  which  could  justify  by 
enslaving  him.  We  hate  lago — we  see  that  Shakspeare  also 
hates  him  ; — and  our  admiration  for  the  prince  of  poets  is  all 
the  more  fervent,  because  he  has  respected  true  morality,  and 
that,  in  his  delineation  of  human  wickedness,  he  has,  at  least, 
not  outraged  the  laws  of  our  nature;— at  the  same  time  we 
love  Othello,  and  we  pity  him,  he,  the  murderer  of  the  gentle 
Desdemona; — Why?  Because  the  credulous  jealousy  of  the 
Moor  is  compatible  with  the  most  generous  sentiments;  be- 
cause he  would  have  given  his  life  a  thousand  times  to  save 
that  of  his  wife,  had  he  believed  her  faithful ;  because  he  is 
the  victim  of  the  depravity  of  another,  and  not  of  his  own  ; 
and,  finally,  because  it  is  not  the  crime  of  which  he  is  guilty, 
but  the  virtues  he  possesses  which  are  held  up  to  our  respect. 

Georges  Sand  has  followed  another  plan.  Her  personages 
unite  vices  and  virtues  which  have  never  been  found  to  com- 
bine together,  and  it  is  for  their  vices  chiefly  that  she  endea- 
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voure  to  obtain  sympatliy.     This  detestable  purpose  tends,  in 
the  first  place,  to  incapacitate  her  for  describing;  truth ;  and, 
in  the  next,  to  draw  her  into  internunable  discussions,  which 
having,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  corrupted  the  reader,  end  by 
wearying  him  to  death.     This  same  defect  is  found  in  all  the 
French  writers  of  the  present  day;  under  the  name  of  dramas, 
novels,  and  poems,  their  works  are,  in  fact,  theses  composed 
in  support  of  the  anti-social  principles  they  have  adopte<l,  and 
consequently  their  characters  speak  and  act  wholly  on  behalf 
of  the  author's  favourite  theory.     Generally  speaking,  one 
may  apply  to  them  all,  the  words  of  a  distinguished  Belgian 
writer,  when  speaking  of  the  dramas  of  Victor  Hugo,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  amongst  them  :  — "  His  personages,"  ob- 
serves M.  Devaux,  '*  are  remarkably  like  puppets  ;   without 
life  or  free  will  of  their  own,  but  acted  upon  by  the  showman 
according  to  his  fancy.    You  may  suppose  it  Punch  that  walks, 
talks,  laughs,  or  puts  himself  in  a  passion,  but  you  soon  per- 
ceive the  hand  and  recognize  the  voice  of  Hugo;  and  as  it  is 
always  the  same  hand  which  puts  the  wooden  heroes  into 
motion,  whether  friends  or  foes,  and  the  same  voice  which 
expresses  their  ideas,  so  in  these  works  you  see  before  you 
only  trumpery  puppets,  and  leave  them  in  pure  weariness  of 
the  author's  eternal  monologue."     To  this  just  criticism,  M. 
Devaux  might  have  added,  tliat  the  French  writers  act  in  the 
most  impudent  opposition  to  their  own  theories.     *•  Art  for 
the  sake  of  art "  is  their  cant  phrase,  by  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  understand,  that  literary  productions  should  have 
no  moral  or  religious  object  whatsoever;  whereas,  all  their 
writings  are  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  system  of 
ethics,  and  a  complete  renovation  of  all  religious  opinions,  by 
the  substitution  of  fatalism  for  the  free  and  responsible  will  of 
man,  and  of  pantheism  for  Christianity.    Georges  Sand  is  one 
of  the  most  active  labomers  in  this  work  of  darkness, — one  of 
the  most  indefatigable  combatants  in  this  crusade  a(;ainst  all 
that  is  good,  and  all  that  is  social.     But  even  as  a  writer  her 
crime  has  turned  against  her.  Endowed  with  the  most  elevated 
talents,  entitled  to  rank  amongst  the  first  prose  writers  of 
France,  very  superior  to  Mme.  de  Stael,  and  perhaps  equal  to 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  her  writings  are,  nevertheless,  far  from 
having  as  much  literary  merit  as  they  would  have  had  if  she 
had  chosen  another  path, — had  she  believed  in  true  morality, 
— had  she,  in  short,  not  persisted  in  seeking  for  human  nature 
in  the  world  of  her  own  philosophical  chimeras.    These  causes 
have  deprived  her  characters  of  life,  animation,  and  variety ; 
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it  is  thus  that  with  all  her  genius,  she  wants  the  naivete  and 
gentle  serenity  which  charms  us  in  Walter  Scott,  and  which 
are  the  ordinary  and  loveliest  attendants  upon  sterling  great- 
ness. Devoid  of  all  humour,  she  scoffs  when  she  attempts  to 
smile,  and  her  laughter  is  the  merriment  of  a  fiend. 

If  it  is  true,  that  the  French  novelists  since  1830  have 
always  had  a  case  to  make  out,  it  is  equally  so  that  with  few 
exceptions,  one  party  amongst  them  endeavour  to  demonstrate 
that  the  married  state,  without  the  security  of  unlimited  liberty 
of  divorce,  is  a  degradation  to  the  female  sex  ;  and  the  other, 
that  women  are  all  so  detestable,  that  men  in  their  senses 
would  not  think  of  marrying  at  all.  It  i^  evident,  that  be- 
tween them  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  human  race  are 
treated  with  equal  contempt.  No  class,  no  profession,  can  es- 
cape their  biting  sarcasms,  excepting  only  the  people ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  from  which  they  seldom  select 
their  characters,  without  endowing  them  with  the  fine  feelings 
that  are,  without  mercy,  refused  to  all  their  superiors.  They 
have  also  a  marked  predilection  for  natural  children,  whom 
they  invariably  represent  as  amiable  and  handsome.  In  both 
cases  they  have  yielded  to  the  democratic  instinct  of  that 
portion  of  the  public  which  is  their  patron,  and  pays  them  ; 
and  which  will  liot  endure,  in  its  own  ranks,  any  hierarchical 
preeminence,  even  that  of  the  lawfully-begotten  child  over 
the  bastard.  Victor  Hugo,  who  has  over  Georges  Sand  the 
advantage  of  not  being  systematically  depraved,  and  who  is 
her  only  rival  as  a  novelist,  has  yielded  to  this  double  necessity. 
But  we  will  speak  of  him  as  a  poet,  before  making  mention  of 
his  chef  d'oeuvre,  Notre  Dome  de  Paris ;  and  we  do  this  in 
order  that  we  may  reprobate  that  kind  of  slander,  not  the 
less  atrocious  for  being  directed  against  the  dead ;  and  which, 
from  its  general  prevalence  on  the  part  of  the  French  press, 
must,  in  the  end, -generate  amongst  the  people  the  most  erro- 
neous ideas  as  to  the  plainest  facts  recorded  in  history.  Will 
it  be  believed,  that  in  a  tragedy,  entitled  Mary  Tudori  he  has 
dared  to  represent  the  chaste  daughter  of  Henry  VIII  as  a 
sort  of  amorous  courtezan,  who  puts  to  death  an  Italian,  her 
lover,  because  she  believes  him  unfaithful  to  her  ?  We  could 
quote  innumerable  instances  of  falsehoods  not  less  flagrant; 
and  certainly,  setting  aside  the  peculiar  odiousness  of  thus 
inscribing  calumnies  upon  the  grave,  it  is  not  in  this  manner 
that  a  people  are  enlightened.  We  a  thousand  times  prefer 
the  most  apocryphal  legends  of  the  ages  of  darkness  :  fictions 
for  fictions,  the  latter  had,  at  least,  a  moral  object,  and  pre- 
disposed the  soul  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  social  duties. 
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We  shall  pass  rapidly  over  the  Notre  Dame  de  PariSy  which 
appeared  in  1830,  because  it  is  pretty  generally  known  in  this 
coinitry.  Esmeralda,  a  fair  gipsy,  is  full  of  grace  and  fresh- 
ness; we  follow  her  with  interest  through  all  her  wanderings; 
and  the  character  of  Quasimodo — a  child  forsaken,  and  laid 
upon  the  pavement  of  Notre  Dame,  deformed,  deaf,  blind  of 
one  eye,  and  almost  foolish,  who  would  have  loved  nothing 
but  the  bells  of  which  he  had  become  the  guardian,  had  he 
not  seen  Esmeralda — is  most  happily  designed.  But  the  brutal 
carelessness  of  the  handsome  rhcbus  is  unnatural ;  and  we 
cannot  comprehend  how  the  archdeacon,  Claude  Frollo,  at 
once  the  lover  and  the  persecutor  of  Esmerald<%  could,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XI,  have  shown 
himself,  even  to  the  end,  so  profoundly  indifferent  to  every 
idea  of  religion.  But,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  king  Louis 
himself,  whose  superstition  is  cleverly  derided,  every  |>erson  in 
the  novel  is  equally  indifferent  upon  this  subject.  Quasimodo 
himself,  brought  up  in  a  church,  seems  not  to  know  that  there 
is  a  God;  and  the  author  has  thereby  deprived  himself  of  an 
element  for  heightening  the  dramatic  effect  of  his  work.  In- 
stead of  representing  a  struggle  between  crime  and  remorse, 
in  an  age  when  the  very  excess  of  credulity  would  not  have 
suffered  a  guilty  conscience  to  slumber  in  rejxise,  he  has  sub- 
jected all  his  characters  to  the  influence  of  an  imperious 
fatalism.  This  is  his  faith — his  thesis :  and  that  his  readers 
may  not  mistake  him,  he  has  headed  one  of  his  chapters 
ANAFKH.  Setting  aside  these  two  serious  faults,  (but  which, 
unhappily,  pervade  the  whole  work),  Ndtre  Dttme  de  Paris  is 
unquestionably  not  an  ordinary  performance.  The  author 
has  entered  the  lists  with  Walter  Scott  in  his  description  of 
the  low  mobs  of  Paris,  and  where  he  brings  Louis  XI  upon 
the  scene ;  and  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  he  has  come  off  with 
honour  in  his  bold  attempt.  His  style,  too,  (a  singular  merit 
in  a  French  romance  writer),  is  not  too  poetical ;  admirably 
strong  and  flexible,  it  is  sometimes  picturesque  in  the  highest 
degree.  We  have  not  room  to  quote  the  fine  chapter  entitled 
*'  raris  vu  a  vol  d'oiseau,"  but  we  are  sure  the  reader  will 
derive  pleasure  from  the  following  extract,  from  what  ought 
to  have  been  the  concluding  chapter.  While  Esmeralda,  be- 
trayed by  Claude  Frollo,  is  executed  as  guilty  of  a  murder 
which  he  had  himself  committed  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  Quasi- 
modo, standing  with  the  arciuleacon  upon  one  of  the  towers 
of  Notre  Dame,  suddenly  throws  him  over  the  balustrade, 
VOL.  IX. — NO.  xviii.  c  c 
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upon  which  he  leant  to  behold  the  execution  of  the  poor 
Bohemian. 

••  The  priest  exclaimed,  *  Damnation  !'  and  fell. 
"  The  gutter  below  him  stopped  him  in  his  fall,  and,  with  despair- 
ing hands,  he  fastened  himself  to  it ;  but  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  opened  his  mouth  to  utter  a  second  cry,  be  saw  the  formidable 
and  vengeful  head  of  Quasimodo  pass  along  the  edge  of  the  balustrade 
immediately  above  him,  and  he  was  silent.    The  abyss  was  below 
him,  a  fall  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet,  to  alight  upon  the  pave- 
ment.    In  this  dreadful  situation,  no  word — no  groan  escaped  the 
archdeacon,  only  he  clutched  at  the  gutter  with  incredible  exertion  to 
regain  a  footing;  but  his  hands  had  no  hold  upon  the  granite,  his 
feet   slipped   against   the   blackened    wall    without   supporting  him. 
Persons  who  have  stood  upon  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  are  aware 
that  the  stone  wall  bulges  outwards  at  the  top,  immediately  below  the 
balustrade ;  it  was  upon  the  angle  thus  formed  that  the  miserable 
archdeacon  exhausted  his  strength ;   he  did  not  even  cling  to  a  per- 
pendicular wall,  but  to  one  that  receded  from  under  him.     To  have 
dragg-ed  him  from  the  gulf,  Quasimodo  need  but  have  reached  out  his 
hand  to  him,  but  he  did  not  so  much  as  look  towards  him.     He 
looked  at  the  Greve,  he  looked  at  the  gibbet,  he  looked  at  the  gipsy 
girl.     The. deaf  man  was  leaning  on  his  elbows  upon  the  balustrade, 
on  the  very  spot  where  a  moment  before  the  archdeacon  had  stood  ; 
and  there,  not  for  an  instant  withdrawing  his  look  from  the  only 
object  earth  now  contained  for  him,  he  was  motionless  and  dumb, 
like  a  man  thunderstruck  ;  and  a  long  stream  of  tears  flowed  silently 
from  that  eye,  which  up  to  this  time  had  shed  but  one  tear.     But 
now  the  archdeacon's  breath  grew  short,  his  bald  forehead  was  bathed 
in  sweat,  his  nails  bled  upon  the  stones,  and  the  skin  was  torn  from 
his  knees  by  the  walls ;  he  heard  his  cassock,  which  had  caught  upon 
the  putter,  crack,  and  the  seams  give  way  at  every  stress  he  laid  upon 
it    To  increase  the  difficulty,  this  gutter  terminated  in  a  leaden  pipe, 
which  bent  under  the  weight  of  his  body ;  the  archdeacon  felt  this 
pipe  giving  way  slowly.     The  miserable  creature  said  to  himself,  that 
when  his  hands  were  broken  with  weariness,  when  his  cassock  was 
rent,  and  when  this  lead  was  broken,  he  must  fall,  and  ten'or  seized 
upon  bis  entrails.     From  time  to  time  he  looked  bewilderedly  at  a 
narrow  ledge,  ten  feet  lower  down,  formed  by  some  ornaments  in  the 
sculpture,  and  he  besought  of  Heaven,  from  the  bottom  of  liis  distressed 
soul,  that  he  might  finish  his  life  on  that  space  of  two  feet  wide,  were 
it  even  to  last  a  hundred  years.     Once  he  ventured  to  cast  his  eyes 
below  him  into  the  street,  into  the  abyss,  and  when  he  raised  his 
head,  the  eyes  were  closed,  the  hair  stood  upright. 

"  There  was  something  terrible  in  the  silence  of  these  two  men. 
While  the  archdeacon,  but  a  few  feet  below  him,  was  agonizing  in 
this  dreadful  manner,  X^uasimodo  wept,  and  looked  at  the  Greve. 
•The  archdeacon,  seeing  that  his  convulsive  springs  served  oidy  to 
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!>liakc  the  frail  support  tliat  was  Icfl  to  him,  determined  not  to  move. 
'J'lierc  he  remainea,  embracing  the  gutter,  scarcely  breathing,  stirring 
not,  without  any  other  motion,  than  that  mechanical  convulsion  of 
tlie  body,  which  men  feel  in  dreams  when  they  fancy  themselves 
fidling.  His  fixed  eyes  were  open  in  a  staring  and  unnatural  manner. 
But  by  little  and  little  he  lost  ground  ;  his  fingers  slipped  upon  the 
gutter  ;  he  felt  the  weakness  of  his  arms,  and  the  weight  of  his  body 
increased ;  the  bending  lead  which  supported  him,  was  gradually 
declining  more  and  more  towards  the  abyss.  He  saw  below  him, 
frightful  thing  !  the  roof  of  the  Saint  Jean  le  Rond,  as  small  as  in  a 
map  ;  one  after  another  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  impassive  sculp* 
tures  of  the  tower,  like  him  suspended  over  the  precipice,  but  without 
terror  for  themselves,  or  pity  for  him.  All  around  him  was  of  stone  ; 
before  his  eyes  were  open-mouthed  monsters;  far,  far  below  him,  the 
pavement  of  the  Place  de  la  Greve  ;  above  his  head,  Quasimodo,  who 
wepL  'J'here  were  in  the  square  before  the  church,  some  groups  of 
curious  grave  people,  quietly  endeavouring  to  guess  who  could  be  the 
madman  who  had  found  out  so  singular  an  amusement,  and  the  priest 
could  hear  them  say,  for  the  sound  of  their  voices  rose  sharp  ana  thin 
even  up  to  him,  '  But  he  will  break  his  neck.'     Quasimodo  wept. 

"  At  length  the  archdeacon,  foaming  with  rage  and  terror,  felt  tliat 
all  was  useless,  yet  he  collected  his  remaining  strength  for  a  last  effort. 
He  clung  more  forcibly  to  the  gutter,  making  an  effort  with  his  knees, 
and  forcing  his  fingers  into  a  crevice  between  the  stones  ;  and  thus 
succceiled  in  climbing  up,  perhaps,  a  fooL  But  this  struggle  made  the 
leaden  pipe  on  which  he  depended  bend  lower  down,  and  at  the  same 
instant  his  cassock  split ;  then  feeling  every  thing  give  way  from 
under  him,  while  only  bis  stiff,  failing  fingers  still  held  to  any  thing, 
the  ntiserable  man  closed  his  eyes,  and  loosed  his  hold  upon  the 
gutter.     He  fell." 

There  are  so  many  beauties  scattered  throiifrh  this  book, 
tliat  we  could  be  half  inclined,  uj)Oii  account  of  them,  to  for- 
give its  evident  tendency,  it'  in  the  last  chapter  the  author 
bad  not  (rone  beyond  all  that  an  ordinary  imagination  can 
conceive  of  disgusting. 

Victor  Hugo  has  published  but  few  novels.  He  is  far — 
and  we  are  thankful  for  it — from  having  the  prodigious 
fecundity  of  Georges  Sand,  and  the  many  other  novelists, 
who,  with  inferior  abilities,  feel  an  equal  ardour  in  labouring, 
like  her,  to  destroy  the  social  edifice.  Amongst  these  writers 
Hiilzac  is  the  most  popular.  His  style  is  unregulated,  and 
often  incorrect,  but  it  is  not  wanting  in  a  sort  of  brilliancy, 
and  he  excels  in  painting  the  details  of  domestic  lif»^  in  cer- 
tain ranks  of  society ;  for  when  he  attempts  to  describe  the 
private  life  of  the  higher  orders,  he  immediately  exhibits  the 
grossest  ignorance  of  their  inannei*s,  habits,  and  even  lan- 
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guage,  and  his  sketches  become  so  many  failures.     Le  Pdre 
Goriot  is  one  of  his  best  novels. 

Jean  Goriot  begins  by  being  a  mere  workman  in  the  trade 
of  making  vermicelli.  By  dint  of  labour  and  economy,  he 
has  bought  the  shop  of  his  master,  who  had  perished  on  the 
scaffold  In  1793,  and  continuing  to  live  with  the  same 
frugality,  he  in  the  end  accumulates  a  toriune  of  60,000fr.  a 
year. 

"  His  trade  in  grain  seemed  to  have  absorbed  all  his  intelligence. 
If  the  point  was  to  buy  corn,  flour,  or  other  grain  ;  to  test  their  good- 
ness, the  profit  to  be  derived  from  ihem  ;  to  prophesy  the  abundance 
or  dearth  of  the  ensuing  harvest ;  to  obtain  bargains  at  a  cheap  rate; 
he  was  then  unequalled.  But  take  him  out  of  his  especial  province, 
his  simple  and  obscure  shop,  upon  the  steps  of  which  he  spent  his  idle 
hours,  leaning  his  shoulders  against  the  door-post,  and  lie  became 
again  the  stupid  workman,  a  man  incapable  of  following  an  argument, 
insensible  to  mental  pleasures ;  such  a  one  as  would  go  to  sleep  at 
the  theatre ;  one  of  those  Paiisian  Calibans  wlio  are  strong  only  in 
stupidity.  These  natures  are  all  ahke;  almost  all  of  them  you"  will 
find  are  actuated  by  some  sublime  feeling  of  the  heart." 

The  feeling  which  predominates  over  all  the  faculties  of 
Jean  Goriot  (who  has  been  for  years  a  widower),  is  an  exag- 
gerated, exclusive,  and  passionate  love  for  his  two  daughters, 
Anastasia  and  Delphine.  He  has  given  them  a  brilliant 
education,  and  lavishes  upon  them  all  the  enjoyments  of  the 
most  expensive  luxury;  and  when  the  eldest  marries  a  man 
of  high  birth,  the  Baron  de  Restaud,  and  the  second  a  rich 
banker,  M.  de  Nucingen,  he  gives  up  to  them  all  his  fortune, 
reserving  for  himselt  only  his  shop.  But  at  the  restoration, 
his  two  sons-in-law,  the  one  representing  the  landed  aristo- 
cracy of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  the  other  the  monied 
aristocracy  of  the  Chaussee  d'Antin,  require  him  to  give  up 
his  trade,  of  which  they  are  ashamed  ;  and  as  both  are  equallv 
annoyed  by  the  plebeian  manners  of  the  poor  merchant  of 
vermicelli,  they  allow  him  to  visit  them  but  seldom,  and  only 
in  the  morning,  and  when  they  are  alone.  Goriot  takes 
refuse  in  a  boarding-house,  kept  by  Mme.  de  Vanguer,  near 
the  Pantheon,  in  what  is  called  the  Latin  quarter.  Here  he 
lives  with  his  usual  parsimony  ;  but  his  daughters  have  lovers 
who  want  money,  and  husbands  who  are  satisfied  to  let  them 
do  what  they  please,  provided  that  their  expenses  do  not 
exceed  their  large  allowances.  They  then  turn  to  iheir  feeble 
father,  who,  knowing  the  use  they  make  of  his  money,  ap- 
proving and  not  blaming  it,  strips  himself  of  all  the  remains 
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of  his  past  opulence,  and  gives  them  even  his  last  farthing. 
His  reward  is  a  caress  from  his  daughters,  and  then  he  is 
happy,  because  he  has  been  allowed  to  press  to  his  heart 
Anastasia  or  Delphinc,  wliicliever  of  the  two  adulterous  wives 
he  has  last  been  able  to  assist  in  the  pursuit  of  her  criminal 
pleasures.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  author,  who,  after  de- 
scribing one  of  these  scenes,  dares  to  compare  this  foolish 
father  with  the  son  of  the  living  God  ? 

"  And  the  old  man  strained  his  daughter  to  his  heart  with  so 
vehement,  so  wild  a  pressure,  that  she  said, '  Ah,  you  hurt  mc  I' 

"  '  I  have  hurt  you  !'  he  cried,  growing  pale  with  .alarm,  and  he 
looked  at  her  with  a  superhuman  expression  of  grief;  for  to  paint  the 
countenance  of  this  Christ  (!  !  !)  of  paternity,  it  would  be  necessory  to 
compare  it  with  those  figures  which  the  princes  of  the  easel  have 
invented,  to  pourtray  the  passion  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  en- 
dured for  the  sake  of  mankind."  1 1 1 

But  in  this  respect  Balzac  only  follows  the  example  of  Georges 
Sand  atid  the  other  French  novelists,  who  constantly  introduce 
the  name  of  God  into  their  most  licentious  descriptions,  as  if 
the  most  obscene  immorality  wanted  savour  unless  it  was 
seasoned  by  blasphemy. 

The  conclusion  of  the  story  is,  that  poor  Goriot,  while  his 
daughters  are  at  a  ball,  dies  of  misery,  and  almost  of  hunger. 
We  will  not,  however,  dismiss  this  novel  without  doing  justice 
to  the  talent  the  author  has  shown  in  the  scenes  in  the 
boarding-house,  in  which  he  displays  a  degree  of  humour 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  a  French  publication.  His  delinea- 
tion of  the  escaped  galley  slave,  Jaques  Collin,  who  owes  to 
his  hair-breadth  escapes  the  surname  "  Cheat  the  gallows,"  is 
truly  capital.  Coarse  antl  refined,  vulgar  and  gentlemanly, 
Vautrin  has  lived  in  all  ranks  of  society  during  the  course  of  his 
perilous  profession,  and  he  entertains  for  his  fellow-creatures 
a  cold  and  sarcastic  contempt,  which  in  his  own  eyes  justifies 
his  excesses;  he  believes  himself  better  than  them,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  of  the  law  and  the  courts  of  justice,  he 
is  himself  firmly  convinced  that  he  has  the  right  on  his  side, 
in  the  constant  war  which  he  wages  iigainst  their  persons  and 
property;  yet  he  is  influenced  by  one  noble  passion — that  of 
friendship.  Although  guilty  of  many  thefts  and  many  assas- 
sinations, he  is  yet  innocent  of  the  forgery  for  which  he  has 
been  condemned  to  twenty  years  of  hard  labour,  and  of  wliich 
he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  convicted  through  a  desire  to 
spare  his  friend  Franchessite,  a  colonel  of  the  old  guard,  and 
the  favoured  lover  of  lady  Brandon,  who  has  left  her  husband 
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to  live  with  him  ;  and  they  are  represented  as  being  now  tlie 
handsomest,  the  most  admired,  and  the  most  fashionable 
couple  in  the  French  capital.  Jaques  Collin,  under  the  name 
of  Vautrin,  is  one  of  the  inmates  in  the  house  of  Mme.  Van- 
guer,  from  whence  he  directs  the  operations  of  the  society  '*  of 
the  ten  thousand,"  a  formidable  association  of  robbers,  so 
called  because  they  only  take  the  field  when  there  are  at  least 
ten  thousand  francs  to  be  gained  by  it.  Betrayed  by  an  old 
Mile.  Michonneau,  a  lodger  in  the  house,  he  is  arrested  by 
the  police,  who  are  fully  determined  upon  killing  him  if  he 
makes  any  resistance,  so  well  are  they  aware  of  his  dangerous 
character. 

"  '  In  the  name  of  the  law  and  of  the  king,*  said  one  of  the  officers, 
whose  words  were  partly  lost  in  the  murmur  of  astonishment. 

"  There  was  soon  deep  silence  in  the  dining  room,  and  the  boarders 
fell  back  to  make  way  for  three  of  these  men,  who  all  held  their  hands 
in  their  side  pockets,  where  each  grasped  a  loaded  pistol.  Two 
gendarmes,  who.  followed  the  police,  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the 
dining-room,  while  two  others  occupied  that  which  opened  upon  the 
stairs,  and  the  steps  and  arms  of  several  soldiers  were  heard  on  the 
pebbly  pavement  of  the  street  below.  There  was  no  hope  of  flight  for 
•  Cheat  the  gallows,'  upon  whom  all  eyes  were  now  rivetted.  The 
chief  of  the  party  commenced  operations,  by  goin^  straight  up  to 
him,  and  giving  him  so  sharp  a  rap  npon  the  head,  that  it  causea  his 
wig  to  fly  off,  and  discover  the  head  of  Collin  in  all  its  deformity. 
His  short  hair,  of  a  brick-dust  red,  gave  a  frightful  character  of 
strength,  mingled  with  cunning,  to  his  head  and  face,  which  were 
in  harmony  with  the  bust,  and  were  so  illuminated  by  a  sinister 
intelligence,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  fires  of  hell  had  lighted  them  up. 
The  man  aud  his  whole  character  stood  revealed  to  the  comprehension 
of  every  one  : — Vautrin  ;  his  past,  present,  and  future  life  ;  his  impla- 
cable doctrines ;  his  religion,  found  in  his  own  good  pleasure ;  the 
royalty  which  he  derived  from  the  cynicism  of  his  thoughts  and  acts, 
and  from  the  strength  of  an  organization  which  was  equal  to  every 
thing.  The  blood  rushed  to  his  face,  his  eyes  shone  like  those  of  the 
wild  cat;  he  sprang  up  with  a  motion  of  such  ferocious  energy,  and 
with  a  roar  so  (rightful,  that  he  drew  cries  of  terror  from  the  inmates 
of  the  house.  At  sight  of  this  lion's  gesture,  and  supported  by  the 
general  clamour,  the  police  constables  drew  out  their  pistols.  Collin 
saw  the  muzzles  of  the  pistols,  he  understood  his  danger,  and  at  once 
gave  proof  of  the  highest  human  power.  It  was  a  horrible  and  ma- 
jestic spectacle!  His  countenance  presented  a  phenomenon,  which 
could  only  be  compared  to  that  of  the  cauldron,  filled  with  that  smoking 
vapour  that  would  overthrow  mountains,  yet  which  a  drop  of  cold 
water  can  instantly  dissolve.  The  drop  of  water  which  cooled  his 
rage  was  a  reflection,  rapid  as  lightning.  Fie  smiled,  and  looked  at  his 
wig. 
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"  '  This  is  not  on©  of  yoar  civil  days,*  said  he  to  the  chief  of  the 
police. 

"  He  summoned  the  gendarmes  by  a  nod,  and  held  out  his  hands 
to  them. 

"  '  Come,  gentlemen,  put  me  on  the  fetters.  I  take  oil  present  to 
witness  that  I  offer  no  resistance." 

"  There  was  a  murmur  of  admiration  through  the  hall,  excited  by 
the  promptness  with  which  lava  and  fire  had  appeared,  and  had 
returned  into  this  human  volcano.  •  *  *  • 

"  He  paused,  and  looked  fixedly  at  the  boarders. 

"  '  And  yon,'  he  said, '  are  you  fools  ?  have  you  never  before  seen 
a  criminal  ?  A  criminal  of  the  stamp  of  Collin,  who  is  now  before 
you,  is  a  man  who  is  loss  base  than  his  fellows,  and  who  protests 
ai^inst  the  deep  deceptions  of  the  social  contract ;  those  are  the  words 
of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  whose  pupil  I  am  proud  to  be.  I  am  alone 
against  the  government,  with  all  its  heap  of  tribunals,  gendarmes, 
and  budgets,  and  I  can  match  them  all.'  " 

When  you  find  in  a  French  reading-room,  a  volume  which 
is  worn  out  and  dirty,  while  still  new;  bearing,  when  you  open 
it,  the  marks  of  unwashed  fingers  upon  its  stained  and 
crumpled  leaves, — you  may  be  sure  at  once  that  it  is  part  of 
a  novel  of  Paul  de  Kock's.  His  works  are  the  joy  of  ladies- 
maids,  the  customary  amusement  of  the  grisettes,  the  conso- 
lation of  hackney-coach -men  in  their  hours  of  idleness ;  ho 
knows  their  passions  and  their  prejudices;  he  writes  for  them  : 
and  most  certainly,  if  the  talent  of  a  writer  were  to  be  measured 
by  the  number  of  his  readers,  or  even  by  the  admiration  they 
entertain  for  him,  Paul  de  Kock  would  be  the  first  novelist 
in  France.  Without,  however,  accepting  this  criterion,  it  is 
im{X)ssible  not  to  acknowledge  in  him  a  high  degree  of  merit, 
but  which  would  be  more  deserving  of  admiration,  if  he  wrote 
with  less  negligence :  but  little  does  he  care  for  literary  fame, 
if  he  can  make  his  reader  weep  or  snnle  at  his  pleasure,  if  he 
can  excite  his  curiosity,  and  draw  him  on  through  all  the  im- 
probabilities of  the  story,  without  giving  him  time  to  look 
about  him.  There  is  a  naivete  in  his  style,  which  frequently 
reminds  one  of  La  Fontaine,  and  which  pleases  every  one, — 
people  of  taste,  as  well  as  the  lower  orders,  of  whom  ne  is  the 
delight.  Unhappily,  in  the  use  of  his  great  powers,  he  is  as 
careless  of  morality  as  of  every  thing  else;  and  if  he  has  not 
the  premeditated  corruption  of  Georges  Sand,  it  is  still  certain 
that  his  novels  must  have  a  deplorable  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  those  for  whom  they  are  principally  written.  As  it  is  their 
good  will  he  seeks  to  gain,  it  is  always  from  amongst  their 
orders  that  he  chuses  his  heroes,  and  nothing  can  more  strongly 
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prove  the  progress  which  ideas  of  equality  are  now  making  in 
France,  than  the  nature  of  most  of  his  plots.  Tims  in  Zizine, 
his  principal  personage,  Jerome,  is  a  water-carrier,  who  has 
adopted  a  little  girl  (of  course  a  bastard,  or  how  could  she  be 
so  perfect!)  and  given  her  the  name  of  Zizine :  the  mother, 
who  died  in  giving  her  birth,  has  been  seduced  by  a  rich 
young  man,  who  courted  her  under  a  false  name,  carried  her 
off,  and  then  forsook  her.  She  left  in  Jerome's  possession, 
only  a  letter  without  any  address,  which  she  had  not  strength 
to  finish,  but  which  she  had  begun  to  write  to  her  father, 
M.deGuerrevilie,  a  rich  man,  who  is  inconsolable  for  the  loss 
of  his  daughter,  of  whose  fate  he  is  ignorant.  He  has  for  many 
years  sought  her  in  vain,  as  also  her  seducer,  whom  he  only 
knows  under  his  assumed  name, — when  accident  brings  him 
into  contact  with  Jerome,  and  Zizine,  who  passes  for  his 
daughter.  There  can  be  nothing  more  gracefully  pleasing 
than  the  description  of  this  child  and  the  important  part  she 
plays  in  the  novel.  M,  de  Guerreville  has  rendered  many 
services  to  Jerome,  when  through  the  intervention  of  Zizine, 
he  meets  Delaberge,  her  father,  and  the  betrayer  of  his 
daughter,  at  the  moment  when  the  young  man  is  about  to  be 
married.  The  marriage  is  broken  off,  and  a  duel  takes  place 
in  which  M.  de  Guerreville  is  dangerously  wounded.  He  is 
wailing  impatiently  for  his  cure,  that  he  may  fight  him  again; 
but  Jerome,  the  water-carrier,  spares  him  that  trouble.  After 
long  watching  Emile  Delaberge,  and  following  him  into  the 
country,  he  meets  him  alone,  and  in  a  solitary  place. 

"  '  One  word,  sir,*  said  Jerome,  placing  himself  before  Emile,  and 
stopping  up  the  naiTow  pathway. 

"  *  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?'  said  the  young  man,  secretly 
alarmed  at  the  sudden  apparition  of  this  man,  towards  night,  and  in  a 
lonely  road. 

"  '  Oh,  in  the  first  place,  set  your  mind  at  rest,  I  am  not  a  robber, 
and  want  nothing  with  your  purse.' 

"  '  What  is  it  you  do  want,  then  ?' 

"  '  You  are  M.  Emile  Delaberge,  are  you  not  ?' 

"  *  Certainly.' 

" '  Then  I  wish  to  fight  with  you.' 

"  '  Fight  with  me  !'  replied  Emile,  smiling  scomfnlly ;  '  in  the  first 
place,  I  don't  fight  with  every  one  !' 

*' '  May  be  so :  but  you  will  fight  with  me.' 

"  '  Why?  on  what  account  ?  I  do  not  know  you, — I  never  even 
saw  you.'  * 

"  '  Oh  well,  I  am  Jerome,  my  station  is  that  of  a  water-carrier,  and 
I  am  an  honest  man,  I  flatter  myself.  I  know  you  ;  I  know  you  fought 
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sorae  lime  ago  with  M.  de  Guen'eville,  I  do  not  know  how  yon  have 
wronged  him,  but  I  know  that  he  says  you  are  a  wretch ;  and  when 
a  man  of  honour  says  that,  it  must  be  true, — and  besides  you  have 
ffiven  him  a  severe  wound  of  which  he  nearly  died.  This  M.  de 
Gucrreville  is  my  benefactor,  and  I  come  to  avenge  him.  Do  you 
now  understand  ?* 

"  '  Ah  !  M.  de  Guerrcville  has  chosen  you  as  his  defender.' 

"  *  M.  do  Guerreville  has  not  chosen  me  ;  M.  de  Guerrcville  does 
not  even  suspect  what  I  am  doing  to-day,  or  he  would  perhaps  have 
forbidden  it,  for  he  hopes  to  fight  with  you  again  himself,  as  soon  as 
he  is  strong  enough.  But  it  is  I  who  have  determined  to  find  you 
out,  and  to  win  of  you  the  match  which  a  brave  man  has  lost.  Come, 
I  hope  I  have  given  you  reasons  enough, — now  let  us  fight.' 

"•  No,  I  will  not  fight  with  you — of  whom  I  know  nothing :  and 
JO,  once  more  let  me  pass.' 

*'  •  Ah,  no  nonsense, — you  shall  not  pass  from  here.' 

"  '  Ix'am  that  a  man  of  my  rank  is  not  expected  to  fight  with  no 
one  knows  who  I' 

** '  With  a  nobody  knows  who  !  ....  a  nobody  knows  who  I'  cried 
Jerome,  coming  up  to  Emile  and  looking  closely  at  him.  '  Oh,  very 
true,  I  am,  to  be  sure,  a  nobody  knows  who,  because  I  wear  a  jacket, 
and  lodge  in  a  garret,  and  gain  my  bread  with  the  sweat  of  my  brow  ! 
But  you, — oh  you  are  not  a  nobody  knows  who, — you  are  rich — you 
make  a  sensation,  and  what  is  more,  you  are  an  insolent,  a  shabby 
fellow,  and  a  coward  besides,  so  far  as  I  see  I' 

'* '  Villain  !'  cried  Emile  furiously  ;  *  ah,  you  shall  pay  dearly  for 
this  insolence.' 

*"  Ah,  that  is  well,— you  are  growing  warm  at  last, — that  is  fortu- 
nate,— now  to  our  business — quick  !' 

According  to  the  rules  of  poetical  justice  Delaberge  is 
killed,  and,  soon  after,  the  mystery  of  Zizine's  birth  is  un- 
ravelled, and  Jerome  restores  her  to  M.  de  Guerreville,  who 
lavishes  upon  her  all  the  aiTcction  he  had  felt  fur  his  daughter. 
Tlie  people,  represented  by  Jerome,  are  flattered  to  tJie  end. 

*•  *  Excellent  Jerome,'  said  M.  dc  Guerreville,  when  he  regained 
strength  to  speak,  '  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  all  my  happiness  .... 
Ah  my  friend,  do  not  leave  me  again  I  you  shall  give  up  your  busi- 
ness and  pass  the  remainder  of  your  days  in  rest  and  opulence.' 

"  '  I  lake  my  rest  ?'  said  Jerome,  *  why  should  I  P  I  am  not  ill.  Give 
up  my  business  P  Oh  no,  M.  dc  Gucrreville,  allow  me  to  continue 
still  a  water-carrier, — and  nothing  but  a  water-carrier.  You  will  not 
receive  me  with  less  pleasure  on  that  account,  and  to  me  it  will  give 
more  satisfaction.  Ah,  when  I  am  no  longer  strong  enough  to  carry 
ray  buckets,  I  won't  say  then, — I  will  come  and  ask  you  for  a  shelter 
in  some  comer ;  you  will  allow  me  still  to  embrace  my  Zizinctte,  and 
I  want  nothing  more  to  make  mc  happy.' 

"  M.  de  Guorrcville's  only  answer  was,  to  press  the  Auvergnart  in 
his  arms,  and  the  little  girl  jumped  about  his  neck." 
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Paul  de  Kock  has  no  rivals  in  his  line,  but  Balzac  has 
many :  amongst  whom,  we  will  only  mention,  Frederic  Soulie, 
Eugene  Sue,  La  Touche  and  Alphonse  Karr.  The  first  has 
written,  amongst  many  other  novels,  all  tending  to  the  same 
conclusions,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Devil,  in  eight  volumes. — 
Satan,  bound  by  a  compact,  is  obliged  in  all  things  to  obey 
the  young  Baron  de  Luizzi,  who,  tormented  by  insatiable 
curiosity,  commands  him  to  give  the  secret  history  of  all  the 
persons  with  whom  he  has  any  connexion.  To  his  great 
astonishment,  he  learns  that  there  is  not  one  of  them  whose 
life  is  not  a  tissue  of  abominations.  He  is  himself  the  issue  of 
a  double  incest,  and  of  the  numerous  women  who  are  passed 
in  review,  all  are  guilty  ;  and  those  the  most  so,  whose  repu- 
tation for  virtue  is  best  established.  Eugene  Sue  professes  the 
same  contempt  for  the  present  state  of  society ;  and  in  a  long 
romance  called  Attar  Gull,  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  justify 
his  opinion,  by  choosing  for  his  hero  a  negro,  stained  with  the 
most  odious  crimes, — and  who,  after  having  assassinated  the 
master  who  had  given  him  liberty,  obtains  by  dint  of  hypocrisy 
the  prize  for  virtue,  which  is  annually  adjudged  by  the  French 
Academy.  La  Touche  is  mad  at  once  with  pride  and  with 
materialism:  and  Alphonse  Karr,  who  is  evidently  progressing, 
even  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  has  not  yet  explicitly  separated 
himself  from  that  phalanx  of  novelists,  who  reckon  amon<^st 
their  number  the  celebrated  reviewer  Jules  Janin  ;  and  in  the 
name  of  each  of  whom  Auguste  Siichet  seems  to  have  written 
the  greater  part  of  the  following  lines  at  the  commencement  of 
his  novel  of  the  Brother  and  lister. 

"  As  for  the  object  of  this  book,  since  certain  critics  make  it  a  point 
that  every  writer  should  have  a  devise  upon  his  shield,  the  author 
declares  that  in  respect  to  the  form  of  the  work,  he  has  endeavoured 
to  interest  and  affect  the  feelings  without  love, — and  as  to  its  essential 
groundwork,  he  has  intended  to  make  a  formal  attack  upon  the 
family, — because  the  greater  part  of  the  evils  which  desolate  society, 
appear  to  him  to  arise  from  the  monstrous  vices  of  this  despotic  insti- 
tution. He  is  firmly  persuaded,  that  all  amelioration  of  the  human 
race  is  impossible,  until  a  state  democratically  organized,  shall  take 
upon  itself  the  charge  of  the  young  citizens,  from  the  moment  when 
the.  cares  of  thr  woman  have  oecome  useless  to  them,  to  bring  them 
up  in  common,  following,  in  each  of  them,  the  direction  indicated  by 
his  cerebral  faculties  taken  in  genei-al.  Until  then,  according  to  the 
author's  views,  every  attempt  made  to  bring  men  to  a  love  and  respect 
for  their  fellows,  will  be  rendered  abortive  by  tlie  hereditary  privileges 
and  by  the  selfishness  of  castes." 
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We  want  epace  to  carry  any  further  our  examination  of 
French  novelists,  but  we  have  already  mentioned  those  which 
are  best  known,  and  have  said  enough  of  them  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  present  state  of  this  branch  of  Uterature  amongst  our 
neighbours.     As  we  wish  to  do  them  justice,  we  will  admit, 
without  hesitation,  that  much  native  talent,  abilities  which, 
belter  directfd,  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  are  there 
uselessly  lavished, — ingloriously  thrown  away.      From  what 
these  writers  do,  and  from  the  rapidity  with  which  they  do  it, — 
in  general,  too,  during  the  course  of  a  most  dissipated  life, — it 
would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  they  would  be  capable  of  doing 
better,  if  they  were  not  wanting  in  two  things, — a  perception 
of  moral  truth  and  leisure.     Enslaved  by  the  only  portion  of 
the  Freiich  public,  which  takes  pleasure  in  their  disgusting 
fictions,  they  are  obliged  by  ihe  great  competition  amongst 
themselves,  to  make  them  more  and  more  disgusting  ;  and  as, 
after  all,    they  only  obtain  a  small   remuneration   for   their 
labour,  they  are  again  compelled  to  multiply  them  as  much 
as  possible  in  order  to  subsist.     We  have  before  us  a  plan 
prepared  by  M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  in  1835,  for  remedying 
the  decay  of  French  commerce  in  the  bookselling  line :  and 
we  take  it  for  granted  his  facts  are  correct,  as  his  sources  of 
information  appear  to  have  been  excellent.  According  to  him 
the  sale  of  the  works  of  three  of  these  novelists  only, —  Georges 
Sand,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Paul  de  Kock,  is  from  two,  to  two 
thousand  five  hundred  copies  :  and  the  price  of  their  copyright, 
is  from  3,000  to  4,000  francs,   (i?125  to  .^140)  a  volume. 
Eight  or  nine  other  novelists  receive  from  the  bookseller  from 
1,000  to  1,750  fcs.  a  volume,  according  as  he  expects  a  sale  of 
the  lowest  number,  one  thousand,  or  the  highest,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  copies.     About  a  dozen  at  the  utmost  of  the 
others,  who  sell  upwards  of  five  hundretl,  and  fewer  than  one 
thous^and  copies,  receive  from  500  to  800  fcs.  {£20  to  X'32) 
a  volume.     And  finally,  the  plebeians  of  the  dramatic  Par- 
nassus, whose  number  bids  defiance  to  all  calculation,  do  not 
receive  more  than  from   100  to  300  fcs.   (from  X'4  to  £12) 
for  their  copyright.     This  important  document  bears  us  out 
fully  in  the  opinion  we  have  expressed,  not  only   that  the 
French  Catholics,  (those  we  mearj  that  are  really  so),  forbear 
to  re.id  these  odious  productions ;  but  also  that  they  are  in- 
con)parably  more  numerous  than  is  supposed:  for  otherwise, 
and  in    suite  of  the  assistance   afforded  by  the  circulating 
libraries,  how  shall  we  explain  the  fact  of  sucli  a  limited  sale  of 
even  the  most  celebrated  publications  of  this  kind  ?    We  must 
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add,  however,  that  during  about  the  last  two  years,  the  writers 
we  are  speaking  of,  have  found  a  new  resource  for  the  sale  of 
the  poisonous  trash  in  which  they  deal.  The  daily  papers 
have  lent  them  their  columns,  and  the  prints  formerly  dedicated 
to  literary  and  scientific  disquisitions,  are  now  changed  into  an 
interminable  series  of  novels,  published  as  it  were  in  numbers, 
that  come  out  daily  with  fatal  regularity.  This  manner  of 
forcing  them  upon  the  notice  of  every  subscriber  to  a  news- 
paper, must  in  the  end  be  attended  with  baneful  consequences. 
The  trial  of  Courvoisier  has  practically  shewn  the  influence  of 
immoral  books ;  and  perhaps  on  a  future  occasion,  on  enquir- 
ing into  the  administration  of  justice  in  France,  we  may  take 
an  opportunity  of  shewing  in  how  many  cases  the  novelists  of 
that  unhappy  country  have  led  their  readers  to  the  scaffold. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Tfie  Impossibility  of  Civil  or  Religious  Liberty 
under  the  Papal  Supremacy. — Popery  the  Enemy  of  God 
and  Man.    Tracts  by  the  Protestant  Association.     1840. 

2.  Popery  as  opposed  to  Knowledge^  the  Morals,  the  Wealth, 
and  the  Liberty  of  Mankind — "  A  prodigious  structure  of 
imposture  and  wickedness.''''     London  :  1838.     " 

3.  The  Homilies  appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches  ;  to  which 
are  added,  the  Articles  of  Religion,  Constitutions,  and  Ca- 
nons Ecclesiastical.  Printed  for  the  London  Prayer  Book 
and  Homily  Society.    1833. 

WE  now  proceed  to  redeem  the  pledge  given  in  the  closing 
paragraph  of  the  first  article  in  our  February  number. 
For  the  determination  of  the  question  which  we  have  under- 
taken to  consider,  it  is  obviously  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any 
antiquarian  researches  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  govern- 
ment of  England  was  brought  to  that  state,  in  which  it  was 
found  at  the  Reformation.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  compare  it  as 
it  was  then,  and  had  been  for  many  years  before,  with  what  it 
subsequently  became.  For  the  sake  of  precision,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  question  at  issue,  on  authority  to 
which  no  exception  can  be  taken,  we  shall  cofnmence  with 
the  period  since  which  we  find  the  rolls  of  parliament  pre- 
served with  some  regularity — the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.     Before,  however,  entering  on  the  character  of 
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the  constitution  in  Catholic  and  Protestant  times,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  make  a  few  observations  on  ilie  opinions  which 
commonly  prevail,  as  to  the  influence  of  the  Heformalion  in 
promoting  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and^  jf  Catholicism  in 
retarding  it. 

One  of  the  principal  grounds  advanced  by  ingenious  writers 
for  supposing  England  to  enjoy  more  freedom  since,  than  it 
did  before,  the  Reformation,  is  the  comparative  amount  of 
ignorance  prior  to,  and  of  learning  or  "enlightenment"  since, 
that  event.     Admitting  for  a  moment  the  correctness  of  this 
latter  assumption,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  liberty  has 
been  better  understood  and  more  securely  enjoyed?    We  fear 
that  the  history  of  the  human  race  does  not  teach  us  to  regard 
learning  and  liberty  as  twin  sisters.     From  the  earliest  ages 
the  East  has  been  remarkable  for  the  learning  of  its  sages, 
and  the  general  civilization  and  enlightenment,  and   abject 
thraldom  of  its  people.     It  was  when   they  were  in  a  &iaie 
of  comparative   "  ignorance  and  barbarism,"   the  Athenians 
performed  those  wonders  in  defence  of  their  liberties  which 
have  rendered  them  immortal.     When  they  advanced  in  "en- 
lightenment "  to  such  a  degree  that  the  lowest  mob  would 
hiss  an  orator  or  actor  for  a  false  accent,  they  were  utterly 
unfit  for  freedom  or  self-government,  and  became  the  slaves 
of  the  first  marauder  who  thought  it  worth  while  to  attack 
them.     Th/?re  were  more  men  employed  in  that  city  under 
the  sway  of  a  Roman  despot  in  resolving  philological  quibbles, 
than  were  sufficient  to  protect  it  from  all  the  power  of  Persia. 
The  SjMirtans  were  remarkable  for  their  disregard  of  learning 
and  the  arts,  and  yet  they  retained  their  freedom  many  ages 
after  their  neighbours  had  become  well-bred  slaves.     What 
connexion  can  be  traced  between  learning  and   philosophy, 
and  the  defence  of  Thermopyla)  ?     Alexander,  who  wept  when 
he  had  no  more  countries  to  subjugate,  was  the  pupil  of  "  the 
philosopher" — was  a  most  munificent  patron  of  letters,  and 
always  slept  with  some  volumes  of  epic   poetry  under  his 
pillow.     The  Ptolemies  were  the  greatest  patrons  of  literature 
ni  ancient  times,  and  had  perhaps  the  most  accomplished  set 
of  slaves  in  the  world.     It  was  only  when  liberty  began  to 
decline  in  Rome  that  literature  sprung  up;  her  first  emperor 
was  its  first  great  patron ;  and  one  of  her  ablest  and  honestest 
writers  in  the  days  of  her  degeneracy  and  enlightenment, 
notices  as  a  recipe  for  making  slaves  of  the  Britons,  the  giving 
their  young  genllemeu  a  sprinkling  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  a 
taste   for  learning,  eloquence,    refinement,   and   luxury,  all 
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which  he  observes  are  looked  upon  as  symptoms  of  civilization 
by  the  inexperienced,  though  they  are  really  a  portion  of 
slavery.*  In  the  Greek  empire,  literature  and  the  arts  were 
most  sedulously  cultivated  under  the  patronage  of  the  em- 
perors, while  liberty  was  utterly  unknown.  The  Saracens 
have  been  celebrated  for  their  extraordinary  attainments  in 
arts  and  letters,  yet  they  had  no  idea  of  setting  any  restraints 
on  the  power  of  their  sovereigns.  Letters  and  the  arts  could 
not  have  more  liberal  patrons  than  the  Medici,  and  the  various 
other  paltry  little  despots  who  overthrew  the  freedom  of  the 
Italian  republics.  Never  were  they  encouraged  in  France  so 
much  as  by  the  most  eminent  enemies  of  its  civil  liberties. 
Look  to  Germany  at  the  present  moment,  swarming  with 
poets,  philosophers,  and  scholars,  enthusiastically  ranting  on 
every  earthly  subject  but  the  liberty  of  their  country,  and 
liberally  patronised  as  a  sort  of  police  by  its  different  princes. 
Look  to  England  since  "  the  dawn  of  enlightenment."  Henry 
VIII,  the  most  absolute  and  most  uncontrolled  despot  under 
whom  she  had  groaned  since  the  days  of  the  Conqueror,  was 
the  first  of  her  sovereigns  who,  in  that  period,  got  the  name 
of  writing  a  book  ;  p]dward  VI  was  a  sort  of  literary  phe- 
nomenon for  his  years ;  Elizabeth  was  the  most  learned 
woman  of  her  age ;  James  I  had  such  "  loads  of  learned 
lumber"  that  he  seemed  more  qualified  for  a  pedagogue  than 
a  king  ;  Charles  I  was  an  accomplished  scholar;  and  Charles 
II  an  homme  de  lettres  and  a  wit.  What  was  the  character 
of  our  literature  in  that  period  ?  was  it  favourable  to  liberty  ? 
From  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution,  with  the  exception 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  and  the  Protectorate,  our  re- 
public of  letters  seem*  to  have  been  in  a  conspiracy  against 
national  liberty.  All  our  poets  were  mere  venal  sycophants 
of  the  court.  Of  Shakspeare  it  has  been  observed,  that  in 
all  his  works  there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  favour  of  Enplish 
liberty,  and,  to  his  honour,  that  neither  is  there  any  in  behalf 
of  despotism.  He  was  a  shrewd,  sensible,  high-spirited  fel- 
low, who  having  imbibed  a  regard  for  Popery  and  liberty,  with 
his  njother's  milk,  and  seeing  both  in  a  state  of  transition,  and 
Protestantism  and  slavery  in  the  ascendant,  resolved  to  steer 

•  "Jam  vero  principum  filios  libcralibus  artihiis erudire  et  ingenia  Riitannorum 
stuciiis  Gallorum  anteferre,  ut  qui  inodo  litiguam  Rnmanam  abniiebant  elo- 
(]uentiam  conciipisceient.  Iiiile  etiani  habitus  nostri  honor  „et  frequens  toga, 
paullatimque  disccssum  ad  (Iclinimenta  vitiorum  porticus  et  balnea  et  convi- 
viorum  elegantiam.  Idque  a/»id  imperitos  humanitai  vocobalur,  cum  pars  scrvi- 
tutis  itsut."     Jac.  Agricola.  c.2i. 
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clear  of  all  hazards  and  say  nothing  of  one  or  the  other; 
though  unquestionably  a  sneer  against  either  of  the  former, 
nr  a  florid  trope  in  favour  of  either  of  the  latter,  would  be  the 
most  acceptable  sacrifice  he  could  offer  to  Elizabeth.  He, 
however,  stands  alone  among  the  dramatists,  of  whose  de- 
grading sycophancy  and  king-worship  no  words  but  their  own 
can  convey  an  impression.  Look  at  her  philosophers — at 
Bacon,  whose  glory  was  servihty  to  James,  and  who  sought 
and  exercised  his  several  offices  only  to  promote  his  own 
selfish  ends,  by  betraying  the  legal  rights  of  his  country  to 
the  prerogative  fancies  of  that  royal  pedant.  Look  at  Raleigh 
— the  gallant,  the  accomplished,  the  romantic  Raleigh — de- 
graded into  a  crawling,  craven  libeller  of  popular  liberty, 
and  eulogist  of  despotism.  Look  at  Hobbes,  prostituting 
his  talents  to  the  same  odious  object.  Look  at  the  Universi- 
ties and  the  Church,  propagating  slavery  as  an  article  of  faith. 
Look  at  her  historians,  belying  their  fathers  to  enslave  their 
contemporaries — her  best  political  writers  floundering  about 
between  the  orthodoxy  of  despotism  and  ihe  danumble  heresy 
of  civil  lil)erty — and,  as  the  consequence  of  all,  her  whole 
people  "selling  their  birthright  for  porridge  which  was  their 
own." 

Uul  why  seek  to  connect  learning  and  liberty  at  all  ?  Li- 
berty is  the  first  and  most  important  right  of  human  nature, 
and  God  in  His  beneficence  has  bestowed  sufficient  natural 
light  on  His  creatures  to  qualify  them  for  its  enjoyment,  with- 
out borrowing  rushlights  from  each  other.  Is  it  by  learning, 
or  njen  of  learning,  that  nations  have  been  ever  saved  from 
thraldom,  or  governe<l  in  liberty,  equality,  and  justice?  Is  it 
by  men  of  learning  that  all  the  great  business  of  life  is  trans- 
acted ?  If  this  learning  be  a  thing  so  calculated  to  exalt  and 
magnify  those  wljo  are  blesseti  with  it,  why  since  the  Re- 
formation have  those  very  pei"sons  been  remarkable  among  us 
for  the  absence  of  all  those  other  qualities,  which  enable  men 
to  take  high  stations  among  their  fellows,  and  for  the  want  of 
all  those  comforts  which  make  life  tolerable  ?  Is  not  "  a  \wox 
author"  a  bye-word  ?  Many  deem  these  circumstances  unde- 
serving of  attention ;  but  what,  we  ask,  can  be  the  use  of 
learning  or  any  other  pursuit  to  those  engaged  in  it,  except 
to  secure  them  independence  and  happiness  here,  and  qualify 
them  for  happiness  hereafter  ?  For  the  attainment  of^  these 
objects,  it  has  hitherto  been  pre-eminently  woree  than  useless. 
Are  our  merchants,  tradesmen,  manufacturers,  agriculturists, 
country  gentlemen,  soldiers,  seamen,  and  statesmen,  men  of 
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learning  ?  Is  not  a  devotion  to  literature  a  lawyer's  or  phy- 
sician's high  road  to  ruin  ?  Literature  is  a  very  good  thing  in 
its  way  for  those  who  have  no  other  employment,  but  with  the 
stirring  real  business  of  life  it  has  little  concern.  Natural 
talent,  aided  by  the  experience  necessary  in  each  department, 
is  what  setdes  the  affairs  of  mankind.  Have  the  greatest 
persons  of  modern  times,  to  omit  all  the  ancients,  been  scho- 
lars of  unfathomable  profundity  ?  Was  Cromwell  ?  Peter 
the  Great  could  not  write  his  own  name.  Washington  had 
only  enough  of  ciphering  and  trigonometry  to  qualify  him  for 
his  original  profession  of  a  country  surveyor.  The  men  who 
proposed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  were  not  remarkable 
for  their  erudition- -the  most  enlightened  among  them  were 
mere  lawyers,  a  profession  on  which  men  of  letters  and  genius 
look  down  with  superlative  contempt.  It  would  be  easy,  but 
it  is  needless,  to  swell  the  catalogue.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
greatest  men  of  modern  times  had  little  more  to  rely  on  than 
their  "  mother  wit."  Look  to  the  very  question  of  liberty  in 
all  ages.  In  the  ancient  world,  all  the  most  illustrious  lovers 
of  freedom,  were  men  buried,  according  to  modern  phrase- 
ology, "  in  darkness  and  ignorance."  Could  there  be  a  more 
perfect  state  of  freedom  than  that  described  by  Caesar  and 
Tacitus  as  existing  among  the  ancient  Germans  ?  Look  to 
the  American  Indians,  and  see  how  just  are  their  notions  of 
liberty,  and  to  what  an  extent  and  with  what  correctness  of 
judgment  they  carry  out  their  first  principles  of  it.  Europe  is 
now  admiring  the  gallantry  of  the  Circassians  and  Syrians  in 
defence  of  their  mountain  freedom.  When  the  barbarians 
overran  the  Roman  Empire,  they  brought  witli  them  a  spirit  of 
liberty  and  equality,  to  which  its  subjects,  in  all  their  light  and 
learning,  and  civilization,  had  been  strangers  for  ages.  This 
spirit,  embodied  in  the  feudal  laws  and  institutions,  and  in- 
culcated in  Parliaments,  Cortes,  Diets,  universities,  colleges, 
monasteries,  and  confessionals,  preserved  mankind  from  thral- 
dom up  to  the  sixteenth  century,  when — strange — light,  learn- 
ing, civilization. and  slavery,  again  acquired  the  ascendant.  And 
what  and  who  saved  England  from  tne  general  doom  ?  The 
Popish  clergy — those  sots  and  slaves  and  boobies — were  the 
first  to  deny  Henry  VIII's  right  of  taxing  by  royal  preroga- 
tive. An  alderman  of  London,  Read,  was  the  first  who  suf- 
fered impressment,  rather  than  acknowledge  its  legality  by 
paying  a  sixpence;  and  it  was  only  the  threat  of 'an  insurrec- 
tion by^the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  that  made  that  monster 
withdraw  the  warrants,  and  falsely  declare  that  they  had  been 
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issued  without  his  authority.  To  the  last,  Hallam  attributes 
all  the  merit  of  our  bein*;  saved  from  an  avowed  despotism 
under  that  Reformer.  "  Nothing,"  says  he,  "  but  the  courage 
and  love  of  freedom  natural  to  the  English  Commons,  speak- 
ing in  the  hoarse  voice  of  tumult,  though  very  ill  supported 
by  their  superiors,  preserved  us  in  so  great  a  peril."*  What 
made  Coke,  Selden,  Cotton,  St.  John,  and  the  other  lawyers 
of  the  popular  party,  such  towers  of  strength  against  the  ene- 
mies  of  the  national  liberty,  but  their  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  customs,  and  assertions  of  the  right  of  those,  whom  we  are 
taught  to  regard  as  illiterate  barbarians?  What  was  the  pro- 
fession most  obnoxious  to  theTudors  and  Stuarts?  Perhaps  the 
wits,  philosophers,  and  homines  de  leltres?  No :  the  conmion- 
law  practitioners — those  shallow-minded,  ignorant  wretches, 
who  had  not  one  enlarged  or  enlightened  idea,  whose  very 
trade  '*  narrows  the  understanding  and  corrupts  the  heart" — 
at  least  a  great  philosopher  has  said  so ;  who  never  looked 
into  any  book  but  their  old  musty  statutes,  and  Popish  digests, 
and  year-books ;  who  would  not  learn  prerogative  law  from 
the  Scriptures  or  the  Homilies,  or  the  writings  of  poets, 
statesmen,  or  philosophers,  but  "  monopolised  all  to  be  go- 
verned by  their  year-books,"  and  were  in  the  habit  of  hang- 
ing "  their  noses  over  the  flowers  of  the  crown,  and  blowing 
and  snuffling  upon  them,  till  they  had  taken  both  scent  and 
beauty  off  them."f  Was  it  for  lending  out  scraps  of  polite 
literature  to  his  party,  that  Cotton's  library  was  shut  up, — an 
affliction,  by  which  his  heart  was  broken  ?  No  :  it  was  merely 
for  giving  them  precedents  of  the  practices  of  their  Popish 
and  barbarian  fathers.  Was  it  by  exhibitions  of  Greek,  Latin, 
Scriptural,  metaphysical,  and  philosophical  lore,  that  the  Pe- 
tition of  Right  was  obtained  ?  or,  was  it  not  by  collecting 
and  insisting  on  those  rights,  which  their  Popish  fathers  had 
enjoyed  without  question,  and  which,  if  questioned,  they 
would  have  "  died  to  save"  ?  The  popular  party  ditl  not  de- 
mand a  single  privilege  of  Charles,  which  had  not  been  en- 
joyed without  any  manner  of  doubt  or  disputation  prior  to 
the  dawn  of  enlightenment.  Was  Hampden  a  mighty  lumi- 
nary of  literature?  Who  offered  the  sturdiest  resistance  to 
Cromwell  when  in  the  meridian  of  his  power  ?  A  merchant 
of  London,  and  the  common  jury  who  would  not  convict  Lil- 
burne.  To  whom  principally  is  it  said  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  Revolution  ?     The  jury  who  tried  the  seven  bishops, 

•  C.  H.  vol,  i.  p.  23.  t  See  Strafford'f  LeU.  k  Diip.  vol.  i.  p.  ISO,  201. 
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and  a  lawyer  of  the  name  of  Somers.  Did  not  the  tea-drink- 
ing housewives  of  Boston  exhibit  a  more  correct  estimate  of 
the  doctrine  of  taxation  without  representation,  than  that 
walking  dictionary  of  literature,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  ?  Who, 
is  it  said,  preserved  the  last  remnant  of  English  liberty  from 
George  III  and  his  ministers?  A  lawyer  of  the  name  of 
Erskine,  and  the  juries  who  tried  Home  Tooke,  Hardy,  and 
Thelwail.  Who  contributed  most  to  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Bill? — the  mechanics  of  Birmingham,  or  the  scholars  of 
Oxford,  Cambriclge,  and  Dublin  ? 

Never  was  there  a  system  which  required  less  learning  or 
intelligence  to  undei-stand  or  recollect  it,  than  the  leading 
principles  of  the  English  constitution.  These  were  the  plainest 
and  most  obvious  dictates  of  natural  equity,  and  must  have 
forced  themselves  on  the  attention  of  every  man  of  common 
sense  and  common  honesty.  The  meeting  of  the  entire  com- 
munity in  a  general  council  for  general  government  and 
defence,  and  the  trying  of  each  member  for  offences  against 
the  laws  by  the  entire  community  so  met,  or  a  select  number 
of  impartial  honest  persons,  are  the  rudest  elements  of  civil 
society,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  continual  operation  in  all  simple, 
natural,  unenlightened  communities;  as  among  the  ancient 
Germans — the  barbarians,  who  overthrew  the  Roman  em- 
pire— the  free  Tartars,  American  Indians,  and  South  Sea 
Islanders  of  the  present  day.  The  process  by  which  par- 
liaments and  juries  in  England  were  derived  from  these 
principles,  required  no  great  depth  of  philosophy  or  learning. 
The  trial  of  a  peer  at  this  day,  by  his  peers,  is  a  remnant  of 
the  earliest  mode  of  administering:  iustice:  the  selecliuir  of 
twelve  commoners  to  try  a  commoner  was  a  mere  conventional 
regulation,  forced  on  the  people  by  the  great  increase  of  their 
numbers,  and  diffusion  over  a  large  expanse  of  country.  From 
a  similar  necessity  arose  the  practice  of  selecting  delegates  to 
the  common-council.  When  an  English  freeman  was  asked 
for  any  money  by  way  of  tax,  his  first  inquiry  was,  has  this 
been  voted  by  the  majority  of  the  community,  and  is  my  share 
greater  in  proportion  to  my  means  than  that  required  from 
my  neighbotu's?  And  when  he  was  accused  of  any  •Ifence, 
or  "  impleaded  in  point  of  property,"  his  first  consolation  was 
that  the  matter  of  fact  would  be  settled  by  twelve  honest  in- 
different neighbours,  the  law  be  such  as  the  entire  country 
had  made  for  general  regulation,  and  be  expounded  by  judges 
whom  the  entire  country  had  approved  or  selected.  These 
were  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution ;  and 
surely  the  people  who  could  not  understand  or  recollect  them 
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wiiliout  the  assistance  of  **  the  schoolmaster  "  must  have  been 
dohs.  The  various  laws  passed  from  time  to  time  to  preserve 
these  fundamental  principles  from  abuse  in  practice,  and  to 
regulate  the  enjoyment  of  private  property  and  the  minor 
relations  of  society,  were  equally  simple,  and  were  very  few  in 
number.  At  the  present  time  no  one  can  have  any  con- 
ception, without  reading  the  Parliament  Rolls,  of  the  extreme 
jealousy  with  which  they  guarded  against  making  any  altera- 
tions in  the  common  law,  or  overloading  the  Statute  Book 
with  many  long  and  cumbersome  enactments.  All  the  stututes, 
passed  up  to  the  end  of  Henry  VII,  do  not  occupy  two  volumes 
of  the  authorise<l  edition  ;*  while  those  from  that  period  to  the 
end  of  Charles  II,  fill  no  less  than  four.  The  brevity,  simpli- 
city, and  expressiveness  of  the  ancient  statutes  are  tne  admi- 
ration of  all  persons.  There  are  in  them  no  unmeaning 
verbiage,  no  needless  repetitions,  no  contradictory  clauses. 
They  were  drawn  up  by  men — the  judges  most  commonly — 
who  understood  the  law  perfectly,  knew  the  grievance  com- 
plained of,  the  remedy  desired,  and  the  exact  meaning  of 
every  phrase  they  used,  and  who,  therefore,  had  no  occasion 
to  attempt  to  veil  their  ignorance  in  a  cloud  of  words.  With 
all  our  enlightenment,  those  amongst  us  who  have  turned 
their  attention  to  this  subject  only  seek  to  restore  this  system. 
Sir  Edward  Coke  passes  the  highest  eulogies  on  the  early 
jealousy  against  statutory  innovations  on  the  common  law  ; 
from  which  he  says  most  of  the  doubts  and  questions  which 
continually  occur  are  derived,  "  either  tthen  an  ancient  pillar 
of  the  common  law  is  taken  out  of  it,  or  when  new  remedies 
are  added  to  it ;  by  the  first  arise  dangers  and  difficulties, 
and  by  the  second  the  common  law  rightly  understood  is  not 
bettered,  but  in  many  cases  so  fettered  that  it  is  thereby  very 
much  weakened. "f  In  reference  therefore  to  the  mere  ex- 
cellence of  the  laws,  the  wisdom  of  this  course  is  settled  by 
the  highest  legal  authority :  and  as  to  its  propriety  in  re- 
ference to  their  adaptation  to  the  capacities  of  the  people, 
Sir  Thomas  More's  opinion  may  be  deserving  of  some  at- 
tention :  "They  (tlje  Utopians)  have  but  few  laws,  for  to 
people,  to  instruct,  and  constitute,  very  few  do  suffice.     Yea, 

*  The  doUk,  introductioD,  aod  difivrcnt  copies  of  the  Cbutcrs  occupy  nearly 
oiK'-third  of  tilt-  ni»t  \olume.  The  French  aud  Latin  originals  occupy  half  of  the 
n-mainder  of  the  two  volumes.  "  The  -tatutes  passed  in  the  reign  of  Oiorjft-  HI, 
comprehead*'  tays  Crabbc,  "oineteca  thick  quarto  volumes,  while  those  from 
Henry  lit,  to  William  III,  are  included  in  three  comparativdy  small  c|uarto 
volumes." — History  of  England,  56<5. 

♦  9  Rep  pref.  xii. 
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this  thing  they  chiefly  reprove  among  other  nations,  that 
innumerable  books  of  laws  and  expositions  upon  the  same  be 
not  sufficient.  But  they  think  it  against  all  right  and  justice 
that  men  should  be  bound  to  those  laws,  which  either  be  in 
number  more  than  be  able  to  be  read,  or  else  blinder  and 

darker  than   that  any  man  can  well   understand  them 

In  Utopia  every  man  is  a  cunning  lawyer ;  for,  as  I  said, 
they  have  very  few  laws,  and  the  plainer  and  grosser  that  any 
interpretation  is,  that  they  allow  as  most  just;  for  all  laws, 
they  say,  be  made  and  published  only  to  the  intent  that  by 
them  every  man  shall  be  put  in  remembrance  of  his  duty. 
But  the  crafty  and  subtle  interpretation  of  them,  forasmuch 
as  few  can  attain  thereto,  can  put  very  few  in  that  i*emem- 
brance,  whereas  the  simple,  plain,  and  gross  meaning  of  the 
law  is  open  to  every  man.  Else  as  touching  the  vulgar  sort 
of  the  people,  which  be  most  in  number,  and  have  most  need 
to  know  their  duties,  were  it  not  as  good  for  them  that  no 
law  were  made  at  all,  as  when  it  is  made,  to  bring  so  blind  an 
interpretation  upon  it,  that  without  great  wit  and  long  ar- 
guing no  man  can  discuss  it,  and  to  the  finding  out  whereof 
neither  the  gross  judgment  of  the  people  can  attain,  nor  the 
whole  life  of  them  that  be  occupied  in  working  for  their 
livings  can  suffice  thereto."*  Thus  few,  plain,  simple,  and 
adapted  to  the  "gross  judgment  of  the  vulgar,"  did  the  laws 
remain  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  That  "  the  vulgar"  did 
comprehend  and  admire  them,  and  were  ready  to  peril  their 
lives  in  defence  of  them,  is  a  matter  too  notorious  to  be 
questioned  by  any  one  who  does  not  look  on  all  English 
history  as  a  fiction. 

But  admitting  that  we  are  wrong  in  all  this,  and  that  a 
considerable  degree  of  enlightenment  is  necessary  to  secure 
civil  liberty  in  advanced  stages  of  civilization,  where  is  the 
evidence  of  there  having  been  any  want  of  really  "  useful 
knowledge"  before  the  Reformation,  or  of  any  superior  de- 
gree of  "  enlightenment"  between  it  and  the  Revolution, — 
the  epoch  of  the  perfection  of  the  constitution  according  to 
Protestants  ?  On  this  question  there  can  be  no  higher  autho- 
rity than  Mr.  Hallam's  comment  on  Hume's  expression  of 
surprise  at  the  accuracy  with  which  the  parliament  made  some 

Provisions  respecting  the  levying  of  a  subsidy  in  the  reign  of 
Lichard  II, — "Those  rude  limes,"  Mr.  Hallary  says,  "in 
this  epithet  we  see  the  foundation  of  his  mistakes.  The  age 
of  Richard  might  perhaps  be  called  rude  in  some  respects. 

*  Utopia,  B.  2.  c.  9. 
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But  in  prudent  and  circunntpect  perception  of  consequences, 
and  an  accurate  use  of  language,  there  could  be  no  reason 
ichu  it  should  be  deemed  inferior  to  our  own.  If"  Mr.  Hume 
had  ever  deigned  to  glance  at  the  legal  decisions  reported  in 
the  year-books  of  those  times,  he  would  have  been  surprised, 
not  only  at  the  utmost  accuracy,,  but  a  subtle  refinement  in 
verbal  logic,  tthitrh  none  of  his  own  metaphysicnl  treatises 
could  surpass."*  He  might  have  referred  also  to  their  digests, 
pleadings,  statutes,  proceedings  in  parliament,  treaties,  con- 
veyances, and  all  other  documents,  which  leave  no  room  for 
improvement  by  modern  enlightenment.  If  we  only  reflect 
on  the  great  rewards  then  held  out  to  proficiency  in  learn mg, 
we  cannot  adopt  for  a  second  the  "  vulgar  errors"  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  century  which  produced  Roger  Bacon,  and  his 
illustrious  fellow-Oxonians,   Anthony  Wood   regards   as  the 

f>roudest  era  in  the  annals  of  Oxford.  In  two  years  that  phi- 
osopher  was  enabled  to  lay  out  2,000/.  at  that  university,  in 
buying  books  and  making  experiments, — a  sum  equal  to  nearly 
80,000/.  at  the  present  day.f  The  spread  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing, after  the  Reformation,  is  supposed  to  have  afforded  such 
facilities  for  acquiring  learning,  as  to  give  the  men  of  the  in- 
terval between  the  Reformation  and  Revolution  a  decided 
superiority  over  those  of  the  preceding  two  centuries.  But 
were  the  other  means  of  instruction  in  those  periods  exactly 
equal  ?  Were  there  not  more  schools  and  colleges  in  Catholic 
limes  ?  Wa«  not  education  more  encouraged  ?  Was  it  not 
afforded  at  a  cheaper  rate  ?  Was  it  not  pressed  on  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  |>oor?  If  the  commonly  received  notions  re- 
specting the  paucity  of  inhabitants  in  the  former  period  be 
correct,  we  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  from  the  immense 
multitude  of  schools  and  colleges  in  that  time,  and  of  the 
numbers  who  attended  them,  that  the  proportion  of  the  jjo- 
pulation  receiving  "a  college  education"  then,  was  as  100  to  1 
of  those  receiving  it  at  the  Revolution.  At  Oxford,  in  those 
"dark  ages,"  there  were  1000  scholars  annually  educated  gratis 
— one  of  whose  places,  we  are  told,  neither  easily  could,  nor 
ought,  nor  used  to  be  vacant  for  more  than  a  month  or  two.J 
One  writer  informs  us,  that  there  were  above  15,000  scholars 
there  in  1264,  "of  those  only  whose  names  were  entered  on 

♦  "  Middle  Ages,"  vol.  ii.  p.  365,  note. 

f  W«  bvre  follow  Mr.  Hallani'fe  opinion  as  to  the  differenc«  in  tb«  value  of 
money  in  those  and  the  present  times. 

X  "  £t  nullus  locus  vacare  dcbebat,  nee  solebat,  nee  facile  poterat  ad  anum  ▼•! 
aUcrum  mensem."    Pitsci  De  Reb.  Anglicis  torn.  prim.  32. 
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tli€  matriculation  book;" — that  Henry  I  IF,  on  making  that 
city  his  rendezvous,  expelled  them  ; — that  many  of  them  there- 
upon went  to  the  barons  at  Northampton  ;  and  that  when 
Heiuy  attacked  that  town  "  the  students  of  Oxford  had  a 
banner  by  themselresy  admnced  right  against  the  king,  and 
they  did  more  harm  to  him  in  the  fight  than  the  rest  of  the 
barons.*"  We  are  told  that  the  number  there  in  1300  W88 
30,000 — which  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  number  in  1340.f 
The  other  university  was  also  crowded  to  a  degree  almost  in- 
credible at  the  present  time.  At  the  Reformation  all  these 
things  were  altered.  A  great  part  of  the  houses  of  both  uni- 
versities went  to  ruin  ;  all  the  schools  attached  to  the  monas- 
teries were  destroyed ;  most  of  the  cathedral  schools  and  col- 
leges were  converted  to  private  purposes  ;  education  was  dis- 
couraged in  every  possible  manner — was  allowed  only  to  the 
rich,  and  positively  forbidden  to  the  poor,  as  a  most  dangerous 
and  pernicious  article.  Then,  as  to  the  extension  of  printing, 
was  not  its  utility  utterly  neutralised,  or  rather,  was  it  not 
rendered  pernicious,  by  the  censorship  of  the  press,  which 
existed  by  statute  or  prerogative  from  the  time  of  Henry  \  HI 
till  after  the  Revolution,  and  was  exercised  with  a  strictness 
and  severity  quite  in  character  with  the  principles  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  ?  Nobody  pretends  to  deny  that  at  the 
Revolution,  the  mass  of  the  people  were  buried  in  the  grossest 
ignorance:  even  long  after,  when  the  VVesleys  firet  started, 
they  talked  in  almost  the  same  style  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  of  Cornwall — nay,  of  the  people  in  the  very  heart  of 
London — as  they  would  of  the  South-Sea  Islanders ;  and  the 
correctness  of  their  description  was  allowed  to  be  but  too 
faithful.  For  two  centuries  after  the  Reformation,  the  gross 
ignorance  or  contemptible  acquirements  of  the  body  of  the 
Established  clergy  themselves,  used  to  be  continually  alleged 
as  partly  the  cause  of  their  not  being  treated  or  regarded  with 
the  respect  due  to  the  clerical  character.  If  they  did  nut 
supply  useful  knowledge,  who  else  did  ?  All  vvritei*8  concur 
as  to  the  paucity,  or  rather  total  absence,  of  liberal  political 

•  Rpe*-*!,  737.     The  passage  is  marked  in  italics  by  Speed. 

f  Andt-rson,  citing  Speed,  as  to  this  beinfc  the  usual  number  at  that  time, 
adds,  "  Indeed  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  that  account,  when  we  consider  the 
great  number  of  monasteries  than  in  England.''  —  WMtory  ofOnnmrrce,  vol.i.  311. 
At  the  University  of  Bologna  there  were  no  fewer  than  IO,(K)0, law-students  in 
1262.  In  the  fourteenth  century  10,U0U  graduates  voted  on  a  question  agitated 
in  the  University  of  Paris.  —  Robertson's  "  Charles  V."  vol.  i.  324  The  number* 
there  in  the  twelfth  century  exceeded,  we  are  told,  the  number  of  the  citizens. — 
Hist,  l.ilt.  de  hi  France,  ix.  78. 
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works  within  the  above  period — excepting,  of  course,  the 
troubled  reign  of  Charles  I,  and  the  Commonwealth,  when 
for  awhile  the  ancient  free-trade  in  thoughts  was  restored. 
Hume  could  not  meet  an  English  writer  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth who  spoke  *'  of  England  as  a  limited  but  as  an  absolute 
monarchy,  wliere  the  people  had  many  privileges;"*  and  he 
insists  on  the  silence  of  Camden  and  other  writers,  as  to 
several  notorious  acts  of  despotic  authority  by  her,  as  a  proof 
that  these  were  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  usage  of  that 
day.f  Hallam  complains  of  the  barrenness  of  all  constitu- 
tional information  in  the  chroniclers  of  the  same  reign,  and 
says  it  is  more  to  be  suspected,  after  the  use  of  printing  and 
the  Reformation,  *'  than  in  the  ages  when  the  monks  compiled 
annals  in  their  convents,  reckless  of  the  censures  of  courts, 
because  independent  of  their  permission.  Grosser  ignorance 
of  public  transactions  is  undoubtedly  found  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  middle  ages,  but  far  less  of  that  deliberate  mendacity,  or 
of  that  insidious  suppression,  by  which  fear  and  flattery,  and 
hatred,  and  thirst  of  gain,  have,  since  the  invention  of  printing, 
corrupted  so  much  of  the  historical  literature  throughout 
Europe.":}:  Petyt,  writing  immediately  after  the  Revolution, 
is  compelled  to  denounce  almost  all  the' writers  since  the  Re- 
formation, as  *'  libellers  of  our  ancient  constitution ;"  and 
speaking  of  the  early  records,  says,  they  run  "counter  to  the 
rhapsodies  of  the  hasty  and  huddled  thoughts  of  most,  if  not 
all,  our  historians  who  have  writ  since  the  Reformation.  Nay, 
indeed,  many  of  the  notions  and  principles  they  have  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  touching  the  absoluteness  of  our  old  En- 
glish monarchy,  are  so  palpably  inconsistent  with  these  autho- 
rities, tliat  they  may  be  very  well  taken  for  downright  auda- 
cious affronts  to  the  truth  of  all  antiquity. "§  So  scarce  was 
political  knowledge  of  a  liberal  character,  and  in  such  utter 
Ignorance  were  the  people  kept  of  all  their  ancient  rights,  and 
of  all  notions  of  freedom,  that  Locke  was  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  political  Newton  when  he  published  his  work  upon  govern- 
ment, though  the  only  feasible  and  valuable  part  of  it  was  the 
exposition  (without  acknowledgment,  of  course)  of  doctrines 
which  had  been  taught  and  practised  in  Catholic  England 
"  from  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary ;"  and  for  the  repromulgation  of  which,  the  jesuita 
liad  been  scouted  as  firebrands  through  Europe. 

*  ili»t.  of  Eng.  vol.  vi.  p.  dfi8.  f  Id.  vol.  v.  p.  193. 

X  Const.  Hiu.  vol.  i.  p.  268.  ^  Jus.  Parliam.  Introd.  p.  xiv. 
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Now,  the  very  reverse  of  all  this,  was  the  case  prior  to  the 
Reformation.  The  political  instruction  then  administered  was 
of  "the  right  sort;"  and  the  remaining  species  of  secular  instruc- 
tion, of  that  very  character  to  which  modern  enlightenment, 
after  all  its  vagaries,  has  reverted,  "  more  attentive  to  wisdom 
than  to  science  and  art — to  forming  the  judgment  properly, 
and  by  consequence  the  will  and  the  conscience,  than  to  stuff- 
ing the  memory  and  heating  the  imaj^i nation."*  Of  this  sort 
of  instruction  there  was  then  no  scarcity.  The  parochial  clergy 
alone — leaving  out  of  consideration  the  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities — were  sufficient  to  afford  it  in  abundance. 
The  parishes  were  very  small,  the  clergy  very  numerous, 
and  the  inculcation  of  religious,  moral,  and  political  know- 
ledge the  only  thing  with  which  they  gave  themselves  much 
trouble.  Besides,  so  great  was  the  number  of  monks  and 
other  religious,  that  the  whole  country  was  said  to  be  swarm- 
ing with  them.  There  was  then,  in  short,  no  pretence  about 
*'  spiritual  destitution  ;"  the  great  complaint  of  the  Reformers 
was,  that  the  people  were  too  deeply  dyed  with,  and  too  much 
attachefl  to,  "  the  abominations  'of  the  Papal  apostacy."  We 
have  already  shown  what  the  political  tendencies  of  those 
Popish  clergymen  were.  About  their  attachment  to  civil 
liberty  there  never  yet  has  been  a  second  opinion.  Even 
Protestantism,  amidst  all  its  pious  inventions,  has  never 
summoned  up  audacity  enough  to  accuse  them  of  the  slightest 
leaning  to  despotism.  Their  glorious  conduct  was  the  theme 
of  eulogy  with  all  the  learned  Protestants  of  the  17th  century, 
in  their  struggles  with  arbitrary  power,  and  of  degrading  con- 
trast with  their  Reformed  successors.  "  The  priests  and  con- 
fessors," says  Petyt,  "  were  strictly  commanded  to  form  and 
direct  the  consciences  of  the  people  to  the  observation  and 
obedience  of  the  great  charter,  and  they  did  so  ;  not  like  the 
Sibthorps  and  Manwarings  of  later  times,  who  by  their  flat- 
teries of  prerogative  for  their  own  promotion,  seek  to  ruin  the 
subjects'  property."f  In  all  their  writings  there  is  not  a  single 
sentence  in  favour  of  despotism.  On  the  contrary,  the  most 
ardent  love  of  liberty,  and  the  fiercest  denunciations  of  its 
enemies  iu  every  shape,  breathe  through  all  their  pages.  Ac- 
customed as  Englishmen   have  been  since  the  Reformation  to 

*  **  Plus  tenilre  k  la  sa^esse  qu'li  la  science  et  i  i'art ;  plus  k  biep  Turnier  le  juge- 
ment,  et  par  (.onsequeat  la  voK>ute  et  la  coascience,  qu'a  remplir  la  memoire  et 
rechauffer  rirnagination.'* — Citeii  from  Charrun  l>y  Mr.  Wysc,  as  the  luotlu  to 
one  of  hie  cha|>ters  on  education. 

f  Righlsof  the  Comroons  of  England  asserted,  p.  107. 
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the  fiawning  king-worship  of  churchmen,  they  can  have  no  con- 
ception, without  actually  reading  the  works  of  our  monkish 
writers,  of  the  zeal  witli  which  they  were  animated  in  behalf  of 
the  rights  of  mankind.  We  only  wish  that  every  Englishman 
had  a  copy  of  their  works  side  by  side  with  the  Homilies,  the 
Canons,  and  the  sermons  of  *'  the  true  Protestant  Church"- 
mcn.  They  were  the  men  who  could  not  be  bribed,  cajoled, 
or  bullied  into  concealing,  misrepresenting,  or  justifying — ^jus- 
tifying, indeed  ! — the  crimes  of  tyrants  against  their  people. 
Feeling  some  higher  obligation  than  that  of  pandering  to  the 
whims  of  despots,  they  never  feared  or  refused  to  warn  kings 
of  their  duties;  and  never  desecrated  their  holy  office  to 
culling  or  perverting  scraps  of  Scripture  to  overthrow  the 
freedom  of  their  country.  Their  ignorant  obstinacy  on  this 
point  was  probably,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  the  fundamen- 
tal error  on  account  of  which  our  sovereigns  so  greedily  longed 
for  a  Refoumation.  Looking  upon  the  Ten  Command- 
ments as  binding  upon  kings  and  their  ministers  as  well  as 
others;  conceiving  every  wrong  done  to  any  man  under 
what  authority  soever,  as  an  offence  against  God's  laws; 
and  imagining  that  the  more  kings  and  subjects  were  re- 
strained by  secular  contrivances  from  committing  such  of- 
fences, the  more  they  would  approve  themselves  worthy  chil- 
dren of  heaven  ;  they  felt  bound,  by  their  allegiance  to  their 
Divine  Master,  to  aid  in  the  promotion  and  maintenance  of 
every  institution  that  might  secure  Ilis  creatures  from  violat- 
ing His  laws.  We  need  not  thank  them,  tlierefore,  for  being 
such  zealots  in  behalf  of  civil  liberty.  Their  conduct  was  the 
consequence  of  this  error  in  their  faith,  which,  with  the  other 
multitudinous  abominations  that  marked  the  apostacy  of  their 
Church,  was  exploded  at  the  Ileformation ;  when  it  was  dis- 
covered, by  a  more  careful  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  that 
murder,  robbery,  torture,  and  all  the  crimes — we  mean  in  the 
eyes  of  the  carnal  and  ungodly — which  could  be  perpetrated 
by  one  human  being  on  another,  were  praiseworthy  and  me- 
ritorious actions,  provided  they  were  sanctioned  by  the  authority 
of — Heaven's  deputy.  Their  conduct  with  regard  to  villeins 
alone  is  the  best  evidence  of  their  devotion  to  freedom.  Imme- 
diately after  the  Conquest,  the  number  of  villeins  was  equal  to 
that  of  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom.  Thanks 
to  the  conduct  of  a  bishop  and  abbot,  the  very  fact  of 
a  man's  being  born  in  Kent  was  a  bar  to  the  claim  of  villein- 
age against  him.*  By  the  ingeniouscontrivances  invented  in  the 

•  Hallam's  Mid.  K%t*,  vol.  ii.  p.  391.  citing  FiU.  Nat.  B. 
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courts  of  law  over  which  they  had  presided,  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible to  prove  any  man  a  villein.*  In  the  confessional  they 
"convinced  the  laity  how  dangerous  a  practice  it  was  for  one 
Christian  man  to  hold  another  in  bondage  ;  so  that  temporal 
men,  by  little  and  little,  by  reason  of  that  terror  in  their  con- 
sciences, were  glad  to  manumit  all  their  villeins  ;"f  and  to 
complete  their  detestation  of  the  system,  they  raised  villeins 
to  the  priesthood  in  such  numbers,  that  the  legislature  was 
more  than  once  obliged  to  interfere.^  Such  was  their  zeal, 
and  so  great  was  their  success  in  tliis  cause,  that  there  was 
little  more  than  a  trace  of  villenage  at  the  Reformation,  so 
that  the  last  unequivocal  testimony  of  its  existence  occurs  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  a  charter  of  manumission  which  she 
granted  to  some  villeins  on  some  of  her  manors. §  Not  only 
on  xhis,  but  on  every  other  subject,  they  proved  their  zealous 
devotion  to  the  civil  liberties  of  England.  They  were,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  the  foremost  in  every  measure  of  reform  ; 
— the  first  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  prerogative — the 
real  sacred  missionaries  of  freedom,  who  carriecl  the  great 
charter  to  the  confessional  and  the  altar,  and  so  ingrained  the 
love  of  liberty  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  that  centuries  of 
Protestant  instruction  were  not  able  to  erase  it. 

Looking  at  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England  as  estab- 
lished in  these  kingdoms— (by-the-by,  always  recollecting,  as 
in  duly  bound,  that  it  is  the  best  possible  specimen  of  Protes- 
tantism the  world  can  afford) — we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  one 
of  those  great  religio-political  heresies  which  in  every  age  and 
clime  have  tended  so  much  to  enslave  and  debase  mankind. 

*  See  20  St  Tr.  Somerset's  case.  The  fundamental  principle  on  which  every 
presumption  was  made  in  favour  of  liberty,  is  thus  laid  down  by  that  old  Popish 
slave,  Fortescue:  "  That  must  needii  be  judged  to  be  a  bard  and  unjust  lav,  which 
tends  to  increase  the  servitude  aud  lessen  the  liberty  of  mankind.  For  human 
nature  is  evermore  the  advocate  for  llbertij.  God  Almighty  has  declared  himself 
the  God  of  liberty  :  this  being  the  gift  of  God  to  man  in  his  creation,  the  other 
is  introduced  into  the  world  by  means  of  bis  own  sin  and  folly  ;  whence  it  is  that 
everything  in  nature  is  so  desirous  of  liberty,  as  being  a  sort  of  restitution  to  its 
primitive  state.  So  that  to  go  about  to  lessen  this,  is  to  touch  men  in  the  tenderest 
point ;  it  is  upon  such  considerations  as  these  that  the  laws  of  England  in  all 
cases  declare  in  favour  ofUbertif." — Dc  Laud.  Leg.  Ang.  c.  42. 

t  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Commonwealth,  b.  iii.  c.  10— cited  in  Blackstone,  vol.  ii. 
e.  6.  There  is  a  sneer  against  churchmen,  intimating  that  they  themselves  did 
not  manumit,  though  they  thus  induced  others  to  do  so.  The  simple  fact  that 
they  had  about  one-fourth  of  the  kingdom,  including  bishop's  lands,  and  that  vil- 
lenage was  almost  extinct,  is  the  answer. 

X  It  IS  one  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  that  villeins  should  not  be  or- 
dained without  the  consent  of  their  lords  (M.  Paris.  101).  The  Commons  peti- 
tion in  1391,  that  no  villein  should  put  his  children  to  school  lo  advance  them  by 
way  of  the  church. — R.  P.  lo,  Ric.  II,  394.  See  as  to  manumissioo  by  becoming 
a  monk,  friar  &c.  Co.  Litt.  See.  200-2. 

§  Hallam,  Mid.  Ages,  vol.  ii.  393. 
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Nowhere,  in  ancient  or  modem  history,  can  you  find  the  ec- 
dvsiafiticnl  and  civil  administration  united  in  one  supreme 
h<«d,  that  you  do  not  also  find  civil  thraldom  the  consequence. 
'J'ite  one  is  tiie  uievitable  result  of  the  other.  Allow  a  king 
through  his  creatures  to  make  your  religion,  and  he  is  a  botch 
at  his  trade  if  he  do  not  make  you  a  slave.  Look,  for  instance, 
to  the  various  nations  of  the  east,  in  past  and  present  times — 
to  all  Mahomedan  countries — to  Russia  and  the  other  coun- 
tries where  the  Greek  schism  prevails — to  Prussia  and  the 
other  Protestant  kingdoms  of  the  Continent — to  England, 
admittedly  and  avowedly  from  the  Reformation  to  tlie  Re- 
volution— and  to  other  countries,  "  loo  numerous  to  be 
mentioned." 

Jt  further  belongs  to  that  class  of  political  heresies,  which, 
by  vesting  all  the  civil,  and  especially  all  the  educational  pa- 
tronage of  a  state  in  the  hands  of  one  |>er8on,  enable  him  to 
form  tlie  whole  nation  pliant  as  wax  to  his  purposes.  Thus  in  all 
those  countries  which  we  have  mentioned  in  an  earlier  part  of 
this  paper,  iK>twiihstanding  all  their  learning,  light,  and  «o 
forth,  they  never  dreamed  of  recovering  their  liberty,  merely 
because  their  rulers,  being  the  sole  sources  of  all  educational 
and  other  civil  patronage,  so  corrupted  all  those  whose  duty, 
amusement,  or  trade  it  was  to  contribute  to  the  instruction  of 
the  people,  that  they  inculcated  those  doctrines  only  which 
suited  the  interests  of  their  patrons.  What  else  could  be  the 
result  ?  Make  all  the  instructors  of  a  nation  depend  for  their 
bread  and  otherworldly  interests  on  the  pleasure  of  one  man, 
and  his  pleasure  must  be  "  the  law  and  gospel"  of  that  nation 
ere  many  years  pass  away.  Thus  did  James  I  understand 
tlie  Protestant  constitution.  On  being  told  by  his  English 
courtiers  at  his  accession,  that  he  could  make  the  judges  and 
bishops,  he  exclaimed  with  great  glee — "  Then,  God  wawns, 
I  mak  what  likes  me,  law  and  gospel."  But  to  return  :  those 
several  nations  would  have  continued  to  enjoy  their  original 
liberty,  had  they  never  received  any  light  or  civilization  from 
such  teachers;  just  as  men  in  a  state  of  nature  continue  to 
enjoy  good  health  till  they  come  under  the  influence  of  some 
of  the  contagions  attendant  on  civilized  society,  or  put  them- 
selves under  the  care  of  ignorant  quacks,  or  regularly  edu- 
cated but  corrupted  physicians.  For  in  truth,  as  we  have 
fallen  into  a  metaphor,  liberty  is  like  every  other  natural 
blessing — it  is  forced  on  our  acceptance,  and  we  cannot  get 
rid  of  it  but  by  gross  abuse  or  some  of  the  expedients  or  in- 
cidents of  a  vicious  civilization. 
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From  both  those  heresies,  England  before  the  Reformation 
was  completely  free.  Over  the  bishops,  the  inferior  clergy, 
the  monasteries,  and  other  religious  houses,  the  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities,  the  king  had  no  control  or  influence. 
From  him  they  expected  nothing.  They  were,  with  regard 
to  him,  so  many  independent  republics — or,  as  philosophers 
have  profoundly  expressed  it,  imperia  in  imperio — abomi- 
nable nuisances,  we  admit,  in  a  state  where  a  uniformity  of 
despotism  was  required  to  be  established.  They  taught  what 
doctrines  they  deemed  right,  without  any  reference  to  his 
wishes.  Their  great  patrons  were  the  people — with  the  people 
they  were  united  by  all  the  natural  and  artificial  ties  which 
usually  cement  friendships  amongst  mankind  ;  and  we  are  not, 
therefore,  to  wonder  that  in  their  instruction  of  the  people 
ihey  were  ever  unswerving,  fearless,  and  incorruptible  in  in- 
fusing into  them  those  principles  only  which  were  calculated 
to  promote  their  real  interests.  Thus,  independently  of  the 
natural  tendencies  of  the  clergy  in  those  days,  their  very  posi- 
tion in  the  organization  of  society  with  regard  to  the  king  and 
the  people,  inevitably  led  them  to  be  the  advocates  of  the 
rights  of  the  latter. 

Theories,  however  plausible,  if  inconsistent  with  human 
experience,  are  sure  to  be  fallacies.  Look  at  England  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century — to  the 
commencement  of  the  troubles  with  America — and  are  not 
the' views  we  have  just  propounded  the  plainest  deductions 
from  its  history?  Was  there  a  single  notion  put  forward  during 
that  period,  except  in  times  of  anarchy  and  revolution,  that 
was  unacceptable  to  the  source  of  all  power  and  all  patronage? 
and  did  not  the  Established  Church  produce  exactly  the  same 
results  as  the  classes  of  political  heresies,  to  which  it  belongs, 
invariably  produced  elsewhere?  So  completely  had  its  clergy 
become  identified  with  hostility  to  popular  privileges  (and 
the  remark,  we  regret,  may  be  extended  to  the  clergy  of  some 
of  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  where  the  like  causes 
produced  like  results)  that  Christianity  and  civil  liberty  were 
considered  incompatible,  and  few  could  advocate  the  latter 
without  being  branded  as  infidels  or  as  employing  arguments 
hostile  to  the  truths  of  Revelation.  Take  up  any  account  of 
the  people  in  those  days,  by  persons  making  pretensions  to 
liberal  principles,  and  you  will  find  them  to  have  been  sunk 
in  the  grossest  ignorance,  totally  unacquainted  with  their 
civil  rights,  more  devoid  of  any  ideas  of  freedom  than  they 
had  been  ever  before,  utterly  unqualified  for  self-government, 
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and  fitted  only  to  be  slaves.  And  what  was  it  that  rescued  them 
from  this  degraded  state  ?  The  springing  up  of  a  new  race 
of  instructors,  analogous  to  the  Catholic  clergy  before  the 
Reformation  ;  like  them  patronised  by  the  people,  having  the 
same  interests  as  the  people,  inseparably  connected  with  the 
people,  and  giving  the  people  an  education  independent  of 
the  will  uf  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  keep  them  in  thral- 
dom; Need  we  name  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press? 
or  remind  our  readers  of  the  various  "ingenious  devices'* 
invented  by  the  advocates  of  "  the  Church  and  Constitution  " 
to  crush  it,  till  at  length  it  rose  to  that  independent  position 
in  which  it  was  able  to  defy  all  their  assaults,  and  teach  the 
people  those  elements  of  their  rights,  of  which  "  the  true 
Protestant  Church"-men  had  so  long  and  so  carefully  kept 
tliem  in  ignorance  ?  To  which  then  do  we  owe  the  present 
proud  ana  improving  aspect  of  society — the  press,  or  the 
rhirtv-nine  Articles  f 

**  Happy  it  were  for  mankind,  if  all  travellers  would,  instead 
of  characterising  a  people  in  general  terms,  lead  us  into  a 
detail  of  those  mitiute  circumstances  which  fii*st  influenced 
their  opinion  :  the  genius  of  a  country  should  be  investigated 
with  a  kind  of  experimental  enquiry."*  Let  us  apply  this 
experimental  enquiry  to  ancient  England,  and  employ  pro- 
fessional men  only  in  each  department.  Ask  an  architect 
what  is  his  opinion  of  the  state  of  his  profession  prior  to  the 
Keforniation,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  they  had  then  arrived 
at  perfection,  and  that  modern  science  cannot  account  for  the 
construction  of  some  of  those  monuments  of  their  skill  which 
still  survive  the  wrecks  of  time  and  "  enlightened  "  Vandalism. 
Ask  an  artist,  and  he  will  tell  you  they  have  never  been  sur- 
passed ;  a  trader,  and  he  will  answer  that  they  understood, 
and  what  is  much  belter,  carried  into  practice,  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  commerce ;  a  mitigator  of  the  criminal  code,  and 
he  will  tell  you  his  highest  aim  is  to  restore  their  mild  and  mer- 
ciful system  of  punishment ;  a  soldier,  and  he  will  feel  proud 
at  the  recollection  of  their  chivalry ;  a  lawyer,  and  he  will  tell 
you  their  judges  were  models  of  perfection,  their  pleadings 
were  brought  to  perfection,  and  tneir  common  law  was  the 
very  "absolute  perfection  of  reason;"  a  lover  of  liberty  and 
justice,  and  he  will  dwell  in  raptures  on  their  zeal  in  behalf  of 
both,  and  tell  you  that  the  world  cannot  produce  any  such 
proof  of  steady  rational  attachment  to  those  principles,  as  is 

*  Citizen  of  the  Worid. 
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presented  by  their  reports,  di^^ests,  and  statutes ;  a  lover  of 
the  poor,  and  he  will  tell  you  they  did  more  good  in  one  year 
than  the  moderns  in  twenty ;  an  antiquarian,  and  he  will 
dilate  on  their  noble,  manly  attachment  to  the  ancient  in- 
stitutions of  their  country ;  a  scholar,  and  he  will  tell  you 
they  did  more  for  literature  than  all  the  believers  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  a  metaphysician 
— but  we  have  had  his  opinion;  a  divine — do  not  mind  him 
just  now ;  in  short,  ask  any  one  but  a  smatterer  in  philoso- 
phy, for  he  is  sure  to  overwhelm  you  with  a  flood  of  rhodo- 
montade  about  "the  slavery  of  the  human  mind  under  the 
Papal  supremacy,"  "  its  disenthralment  by  the  great  German 
Reformer,"  and  all  such  sorts  of  rubbish. 

However  clear  and  pregnant  may  be  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  claims  of  antiquity,  there  are  thousands  in  these  king- 
doms who  cannot  believe  that  any  thing  went  right  before 
the  Reformation  ;  or  that  mankind  were  not  all  slaves  and 
fools  till  the  Rev.  Mr.  Martin  Luther  came  to  their  rescue ; 
and  who  look  upon  tl>at  reverend  gentleman  with  feelings 
somewhat  similar  to  those  with  which  Aristotle  was  regarded 
by  his  enthusiastic  disciples  during  the  middle  ages.  Accord- 
ing to  these  modest  gentry,  Heaven  had  endowed  man  with 
reason,  but  left  it  to  "  the  philosopher"  to  teach  him  the  use 
of  it.     But,  after  the  lapse  of  some  centuries,  "  the  philoso- 

f)her**  was  found  out,  as  others  will  be.  Were  we  "  phi- 
osophers,"  we  might  trace  a  great  resemblance  between  the 
Aristotelian  and  Lutheran  systems,  in  the  nice,  subtile,  but 
useless,  quibbles  with  which  they  occupied  the  human  mind, 
the  absurdities  into  which  they  led  their  respective  disciples, 
and  their  rapid  decline  when  men  began  to  make  use  of  their 
common-sense,  and  look  to  facts  and  experience  rather  than 
remain  any  longer,  like  children,  toying  with  terms.  But  as 
we  are  not  "  philosophers,"  we  must  be  satisfied  with  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  extraordinary  resemblance  between  them, 
in  the  facilities  which  they  afforded  to  their  respective  fol- 
lowers to  pass  for  adepts  in  philosophy  by  the  use  of  a  few 
common-places.  This^s  the  great  attraction  of  Protestantism, 
and  the  source  of  the  delusions  which  pretenders  of  all  sorts 
continue  to  propagate  respecting  It.  It  is  "so  philosophical.*^ 
With  such  persons  "  the  slavery  of  the  human  mind  under  the 
Papal  supremacy,"  its  "  disenthralment  and  mighty  impulse 
forward  in  the  cause  of  truth,  learning,  liberty,  and  justice, 
by  the  great  German  Retbrmer,"  &c.  &c.,  are  sufficient  to 
solve  all  questions  in  ethics  and  politics.     "  All  very  fine. 
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but"  where  is  the  evidence  of  the  slaTervj  the  disenthral ment, 
or  the  impulse?     If  unity  of  faith  and  submission,   where 
submission  was  due,  to  one  supreme  ecclesiastical  head,  be 
evidence  of  slavery,  we  of  course  give  up  the  contest.     But 
where  do  you  find  greater  freedom  of  discussion  on  all  points, 
in  which  these  essential  principles  were  not  concerned,  than 
in  the  middle  ages  ?     The  schoolmen  have  been  notorious  for 
pushing  their  disquisitions  to  the  extreme  verge  to  which  they 
could  push  them,  without  going  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church. 
Numbers  of  them,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  even  passed  the 
rubicon.    Civil  liberty  has  never  been  so  forcibly,  plainly,  and 
vigorously  vindicated  as  it  was  by  all  classes  \\\  those  ages. 
Men  would  be  now  in  dread  of  being  ridiculed  as  enthusiasts, 
or  prosecuted  as  incendiaries,  if  they  put  forth  the  doctrines 
which  were  then  in  every  one's  mouth  "  familiar  as  household 
words."     But  abandoning  this  ground,  where,  we  ask  again, 
is  the  evidence  of  the  disenthralment  and  the  impulse  ?     The 
cry  of  "  private  judgment  "  was  merely  a  decoy  to  seduce  men 
from  their  attachment  to  the  Catholic  Church;  but  when  a 
Protestant  Church  was  established  instead  of  it,   the  notion 
was  ridiculed  as  an  absurdity;  just  as  a  rebel  adventurer 
holds  out  lures  to  a  nation  to  abandon  their  lawful  sovereign, 
but  when  he  himself  is  enthroned  will  hang  them  for  a  re- 
petition of  the  same  conduct;  or  as  an  army  encourages  de- 
serters from  its  enemies,  but  hangs  those  from  itself.     In 
what   Protestant   state,    by   what    Protestant   "  Church   tri- 
umphant," was  the  doctrine  recognised  ?     But  as  we  are  now 
concerned  solely  with  the  mere  worldly  consequences  of  Pro- 
testantism, we  ask  what  temporal  advantages  did  the  human 
race  derive  from  it.    Did  it  establish  civil  liberty  ?    Every  con- 
tinental country  that  embraced  it,  with  the  exception  of  some 
of  the  Swiss  republics,  lost  its  liberty  simultaneously  with,  or 
a  few  years  after,  that  embrace.     Did  it  revive  literature? 
Literature  had  been  revived  many  yeai*s  before  its  invention. 
Did  it  then  promote  literature?  or  public  virtue?  or  private 
morality?  or  commerce?  or  the  art?,  sciences,  or  manufac- 
tures?    Did   it  improve  the  administration  of  justice?    or 
produce  one  single  advantage  of  any  kind,  about  which  car- 
nal-minded people  care  a  straw?     If  it  did,  say  when,  where, 
and  how.     The  delusions  in  favour  of  it  arise  principally  from 
men  comparing  the  present  state  of  society  with  the  accounts 
given  of  that  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation,  without 
considering  the  gigantic   strides  which   mankind    had   been 
making  for  some  centuries  before  that  event  towards  wliat  i« 
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called  civilisation ;  the  sudden  check  given  in  all  countries, 
that  strayed  from  the  pale  of  the  Church,  to  the  improvement 
of  the  people;  the  fact  that  it  is  only  very  lately  those 
countries  have  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  any  thing  that 
would  promote  aught  but  ignorance,  fanaticism,  and  slavery ; 
and  that  in  the  march  of  real  "enlightenment"  they  were 
some  centuries  behind  those  nations  tnat  clung  to  the  dark- 
ness and  abominations  of  Popery.  Were  we  for  a  moment 
to  assume  the  cap  of  a  philosopher,  we  should  say,  looking 
to  the  actual  results  of  Protestantism,  that  it  was  a  very  ex- 
cellent contrivance  indeed  for  destroying  the  liberty  and 
checking  the  improvement  of  the  human  race,  by  setting 
them  all  by  the  ears,  causing  them  to  neglect  their  real  tem- 
poral interests,  destroying  the  universal  sympathy  which 
unity  of  faith  had  produced,  and,  instead  of  making  them 
protect  each  other  from  domestic  or  other  tyrants,  inciting 
them  to  cut  each  others'  throats  and  rejoice  in  each  others* 
crimes  and  misfortunes — on  account  of  some  unintelligible 
differences  in  the  metaphysical  complexion  of  their  creeds,  of 
which  not  more  than  one  in  100,000  had  even  a  faint  com- 
prehension. 

Let  us  test  it  for  the  present  by  its  results  in  England. 
What  did  it  do  there  for  liberty  ?  The  history  of  the  country, 
from  the  invention  of  Protestantism,  has  been  little  more 
than  a  history  of  the  crusades  of  the  "  true  Protestant 
Church,"*  its  head,  and  its  advocates,  against  the  civil  liber- 
ties of  the  nation.  What  did  it  do  for  the  arts  ?  Only  de- 
stroyed them  completely.  What  for  literature  ?  By  sup- 
pressing the  monasterial  schools — converting  the  cathedral 
and  other  charitable  foundations  to  "pious"  personal  uses — 
neglecting,  or  perhaps  "  taking  too  much  care  "  of  the  pa- 
rochial schools — letting  a  great  part  of  the  universities  go  to 
ruin — increasing  the  expense  of  obtaining  an  academical 
degree  to  a  most  exorbitant  extent — making  it  penal  to  obtain 
instruction  except  from  legally  orthodox  teachers — prohibiting 
the  importation,  or  sale,  of  foreign  books — establishing  for 
the  first  time  in  English  history,  the  censorship  of  the  press — 
destroying,  in  Vandal  fashion,  all  ancient  manuscripts — for- 
bidding education  among  the  masses  as  a  positive  evil — and 
by  a  thousand  ingenious  devices,  in  the  ecclesiastical  depart- 
ment, for  the  promotion  of  ignorance,  and  through  it  a  hatred 

*  See  the  Church  of  England  so  described,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  in  the  oath  required  of  Prince  Albert  as  Regent. 
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of  the  creed  which  **  true  Protestant "  churchmen  had  not  the 
patience  and  honesty  to  endeavour  to  understand,  or  the  learn- 
ing and  ability  to  refute, — Protestantism  brought  England 
to  the  very  lowest  ebb  among  European  nations ;  and  if  any 
portion  oi  learning  survived,  we  may  say  of  it  as  of  our 
liberty,  that  it  survived  not  by  the  aid,  but  in  spite,  of  "  the 
true  Protestant  Church."  What  names  from  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  Revolution  give  an  indication  of  the  mighty 
influence  of  Protestantism  on  the  mind  of  England  ?  Of  the 
few  names  that  appear  in  that  long  interval,  how  very  few 
belong  to  the  Established  Church  T  Look  at  the  Catholic 
states  of  the  continent  during  the  same  period,  and  then 
summon  up  impudence,  if  you  can,  to  talk  about  the  mar- 
vellous conseauences  of  the  "disenthralment "  and  "  impulse." 

What  did  Protestantism  do  for  the  drama?  Playwrights 
will  tell  you,  that  Shakspeare's  genius  was  developed  ere 
Protestantism  had  yet  invented  a  patent  monopoly  for  the 
mouthing  of  tragedies ;  and  that  this  invention  of  Protestant 
prerogative  is,  and  has  been,  the  cause  of  the  low  state  of  the 
drama  amongst  us. 

What  did  Protestantism  do  for  agriculture?  Invented  new 
systems  of  tilla<|e,  and  exploded  the  old  ones  ?  It  did  with 
a  vengeance.  Through  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII  and  his 
children,  we  read  of  nothing  but  the  depopulation  of  the 
country.  Just  the  very  system  which  "enlightened"  Protes- 
tant landlords  are  now  pursuing  towards  the  unfortunate 
peasantry  of  Ireland.  The  ordinary  official  language  of 
the  time  describes  the  cruel  effects  of  this  system  to  be 
such,  that  in  places  where  there  were  formerly  two  hundred 
people  living  by  their  lawful  labours,  there  were  now  only 
sheep  and  bullocks,  and  one  or  two  poor  shepherds,  "  *o  that 
the  realnj  was  thereby  brought  into  marvellous  desolation."* 
In  vain  were  acts  of  parliament  passed,  and  proclamations 
fulminated  against  it;  the  ancient  "prejudices"  aj^ainst  op- 
pressing the  poor,  the  widow,  the  fatherless,  ana  the  or- 
phan, having  been  exploded  by  the  advance  of  enlightenment, 
It  was  impossible  to  restore  them  to  practical  operation  by 
decrees  of  the  senate  or  sovereign.  Elizabeth  contributed 
considerably  to  this  depopulating  system,  by  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  corn,  thus  inducing  the  proprietors  of  lands  to 

•  See  proclamation  of  F.ilword  VI,  in  Campbell'ii  "  Phil.  Sur\ev,"  p.  291  ;  7 
^  Hen.  VIII,  c.  1 ;  38  Hen.  VIII.  c  13  ;  5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  5  ;  2  &  3  Philip  &. Mary, 
'  c.  2  ;  5  Rliz.  c.  2.    This  tysieta  seems  to  have  commenced  in  Hen.  Vll's  reign: 
•ce  4Hen.  VII.c.  19. 
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convert  them  from  tillage  to  pasture.*     Perhaps  all  this  was 
an  improvement? 

Diet  it  improve  the  material  condition  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  ?  Cobbett's  History  of  the  Reformation  contains 
ample  evidence  on  this  point.  The  Reformers  did  not  pretend 
to  say,  that  anything  more  was  wanting,  than  a  supply  of 
Gospel  light;  and  to  balance  the  account  for  so  notable  a 
benefaction,  they  robbed  the  people  of  all  their  influence  in 
the  state, — of  all  their  worldly  comforts,  and  innumerable 
*'  carnal "  advantages,  to  which,  in  their  benighted  ignorance, 
they  felt  so  attached,  that  nothing  less  than  the  sword,  the 
gallows,  martial  law,  and  penal  laws,  could  reconcile  them  to 
the  exchange. 

Did  it  improve  trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce  ?  All 
these  had  been  progressing  most  rapidly  in  Catholic  times.f 
Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI  are  not  remarkable  for  their 
attention  to  this  department;  Mary  did  more  for  it  in  her 
very  short  reign,  than  both  together;  Elizabeth's  reign  was 
peculiarly  ruinous  to  it.  The  free  importation  of  foreign 
manufactures,  destroyed  those  which  had  been  fostered,  with 
the  utmost  care,  in  the  days  of  darkness ;  the  long  apprentice- 
ships to  the  meanest  trades — then  introduced  for  the  first 
time — were  considered  a  great  injury  to  them  ;  and,  above 
all,  the  monopolies  granted  by  her  "  absolute  majesty,""  of 
almost  every  article  that  could  be  bought  or  sold,  completed 
the  measure  of  Protestant  devotion  to  manufactures,  trade, 
and  commerce.  Of  one  of  these  patents  Hume  observes,  that 
it  was  *'  contrived  for  the  profit  of  four  courtiers,  and  was 
attended  with  the  ruin  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  of  her 
industrious  subjects. ^*|  Did  our  commerce  make  such  mighty 
strides,  under  the  two  first  Stuarts?  Was  it  not  after  the 
death  of  Charles  I  that  some  life  was  infused  into  it  ?  During 
the  convulsive  period  of  the  commonwealth,  it  made  greater 
progress  than  in  all  the  intervening  time  from  the  death  of 
Mary.  The  impulse  then  received,  carried  it  on  careeringly 
till  after  the  revolution, §  when,  by  a  variety  of  ingenious  con- 

*  Hume,  to),  r.  514.  See  as  to  tLe  misery  of  tbe  agricultural  population  at  that 
period,— Turuer's  Hifct.  of  Edw.  VI,  Mary,  and  Eliz.  160-1-2,  &c.;  Brodie's 
Brit.  Emp.  Introd.  25-6,  &c.,  and  authorities  there  collected.  72,000  "  rogues, 
great  and  small,"  were  hanged  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II  ;  and  "  thieves  were 
trussed  up  apace,'"  at  the  rate  of  300  or  400a-ycar,  duringthe  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
Brod.  lb.  41. 

f  See  Hallam.  Mid.  Ages,  vol.  ii.  468-9. 

X  Hist.  vol.  V.  190. 

§  Anderson,  after  observing  that  England  was  considered  by  some  authors  to 
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trivances,  which  it  would  require  a  volume  lo  ehicidalc,  "  the 
wisdom  and  piety  of  our  ancestoi"s"  tranferred  to  France  the 
greater  part  of  our  woollen  manufactures;  by  degrees  enabled 
her  to  undersell  us  in  every  market  of  the  world,  and  gave  the 
Dutch  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  entire  of  all  the  other  trade 
of  Europe.  Consult  any  work  on  this  subject,  from  the  revo- 
lution  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  you  will  be  struck 
with  amazement  at  the  wonders  which  Protestantism  effected 
in  this  way.  What  connexion  can  Protestant  ingenuity  trace 
between  our  present  prosperity  in  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, and  a  belief  in  the  'I'hirty-nine  Articles?  Perhaps  the 
discoveries  of  Watt,  Arkwright,  and  Fulton,  are  mere  corol- 
laries from  these  essential  doctrines  of  true  Protestantism  ? 
Is  it  not  notorious,  that  of  all  the  places  in  England,  the  ma- 
nufacturing towns  are  those  where  the  established  Church  has, 
or  ever  has  had,  the  least  possible  influence  ?  Are  not  her 
lamentations  over  the  spiritual  destitution  of  their  benighted 
populations  ever  ringing  in  our  ears?  Does  she  not  denounce 
them  as  the  plague-spots  of  the  empire ;  and  has  she  not,  this 
very  year,  modestly  asked  for  twenty  millions  to  endeavour  to 

reclaim  them  from  the  hands  of  the  ?     Are  we,  then, 

to  allow  her  to  claim  to  herself,  and  her  "  disenthralment,"^ 
and  her  '*  in)pulse,"  the  merit  of  our  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  with  one  breath,  and  with  the  next  to 
denounce  those  engaged  in  both,  as  imps  of  darkness  and 
wickedness  ?  **  The  authority  of  a  sect,"  says  an  able  writer, 
^'  and  much  more  of  a  state,  is  able  to  inspire,  and  habit  to 
confirm  the  most  absurd  opinions.  Passion  or  interest  can 
create  zeal ;  but  tiothing  can  give  stability  and  durable  uni- 
formity to  error."*  May  we  ask,  in  conclusion,  have  "  pious 
Protestants "  ever  heard  of  the  Venetians,  the  Pisans,  the 
Genoese,  the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese,  or  the  Hanseatic 
League  ? 

What  did  it  do  for  the  navy  ?  From  the  earliest  times 
England  had  paid  great  attention  to  her  navy,  as  a  means  for 
securing  her  commerce.  According  to  the  traditional  charac- 
ter of  tlie  king's  ships,  they  seem  to  have  been,  among  thove 
of  other  nations,  as  *'  lions  amongst  sillv  beasts,  or  as  falcons 
amongst  fearful  fowl."  Are  Henry  Vfll  or  Edward  VI  re- 
uiarkable  tor  their  efforts  lo  create,  revive,  or  strengthen  the 

h*Tc  been  in  1688  •*  at  the  zenith  qfeommetcial  prosperity,'^  adds,  "  it  mutt  needs 
l>e  acknowledged,  that  this  fame  year  we  were  arrived  at  a  very  great  degree  of 
commecial  prosperity  in  all  the  bc-rore-mcntioned  respects."  Hist  of  Com.  voL 
ii.  p.  679.  •  Bolingbroke  Dissert  p.  4.1. 
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navy?  DidMary  neglect  it?  The  Spanish  armadaand  the  other 
necessities  and  events  of  her  time  made  Elizabeth  attend  to  these 
traditional  bulwarks  of  her  realm.  Did  they  flourish  parti- 
cularly under  her  two  successors  ?  Under  the  commonwealth, 
this,  like  many  other  of  our  ancient  institutions,  was  restored 
to  its  pristine  vigour;  but  after  the  accession  of  Charles  II, 
when  **  the  true  Protestant  Church"  was  reinstated  in  all  its 
glory,  was  not  the  navy  swept  from  the  ocean  in  the  first 
Dutch  war,  and  the  Thames  a  highway  for  the  fleets  of  our 
enemies  ?  James  II  did  more  for  the  navy  than  all  the  Pro- 
testant sovereigns  who  preceded  him  and  the  four  who 
immediately  followed  him.*  Yet  one  would  suppose,  from 
the  assumptions  of  "  pious  Protestants,"  that  the  navy  was  the 
offspring  exclusively  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  the  Homilies. 

Did  it  improve  the  administration  of  justice  ?  To  this  sub- 
ject we  may  devote  at  another  time  a  separate  chapter ;  but 
in  the  meanwhile  we  beg  of  our  Protestant  readers  to  say  in 
what  precedent  period  of  English  history  had  all  the  decencies 
of  administrative  justice  been  so  openly  set  at  defiance,  and 
the  courts  of  law  regarded  as  "  little  better  than  the  ca- 
verns of  murderers,"f  as  from  the  adoption  of  Protestantism 
till  the  commencement  of  its  decline  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  ? 

Did  it  raise  the  character  of  England  for  war  or  diplomacy, 
or  any  thing  which  makes  one  nation  respectable  in  the  eyes 
of  another?  Need  we  compare  the  conquerors  with  the  pen- 
sioners of  France  ?  When,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  had  any  foreigner  dared  to  hope  that  he  could  sub- 
jugate England?  When,  till  the  time  of  James  I,  had  she 
become  a  by-word  among  the  nations  ?  In  what  period  of 
her  darkness  had  she  been  involved  in  a  war  with  France  to 
give  a  knight-errant  prime-minister  an  opportunity  of  de- 
bauching a  queen  of  that  country  ?     Was  it  not  Cromwell 

•  "Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  essential  and  lasting  service  which  James  ren- 
dered this  country,  in  compacting,  and,  as  it  were,  building  up  its  naval  power, 
has  been  sufficiently  weighed.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  naval  regula- 
tions now  in  force  are  taken  almost  verbatim  from  those  which  he  established  ; 
or  that,  when  lately  the  Board  of  Naval  Revision  wished  to  add  to  and  improve 
the  naval  regulations,  they  sent  for  the  papers  of  Pepys,  the  marine  secretary  of 
James,  as  being  the  best  materials  whence  they  could  ubtain  the  object  they  had 
in  view."  Pepys  says  he  "raised  the  navy  of  England  from<the  lowest  sUite  of 
impotence  to  the  most  advanced  step  towards  a  lasting  and  solid  prosperity,  that, 
all  circumstances  considered,  this  nation  had  ever  seeu  it  at." — Clarke's  Life  of 
James,  pref.  p.  26-28. 

t  Flallam,  Cons.  Hist  vol.  i.  p.  248. 
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who  first  restored  her  to  her  rank  among  the  nations  ?  Look 
at  her,  after  the  Revolution,  thrust  into  every  squabble  on  the 
Continent, to  divert  her  from  restoring  the  Stuarts  ; — after  two 
short  wars  groaning  under  a  debt  of  fifty  millions,  the  only 
contrivance  her  statesmen  could  devise  for  securing  the  alle- 
giance of  her  people  to  the  settlement^  or  peaceful  submission 
to  their  oppressions — distracted  at  home,  despised  abroad — her 
diplomatists  and  ministers  of  all  ranks  the  ridicule  of  Europe 
— without  power  to  excite  (ear,  or  any  one  quality  to  excite 
respect — and  say  then  if  this  be  evidence  of  the  "disenthral- 
ment"  and  "  impulse."  Suppose  we  had  been  writing  a  cen- 
tury since,  when  she  had  just  two  hundred  years*  experience 
of  Protestantism — when,  without  colonies  or  commerce,  the 
channel  swept  by  the  fleets  of  P^urope,  with  an  obsolete  mili- 
tary and  naval  reputation,  ere  yet  "  the  cornet  of  dragoons" 
had  come  to  her  rescue,  she  stood  menaced  with  apparently 
inevitable  ruin — could  we  have  been  conscious  of  the  mighty 
advantages  she  derived  from  believing  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles?  Pitt  accidentally  developed  qualities  which  were 
accidentally  employed  to  save  her.  Her  next  piece  of  good 
luck  was  the  acquisition  of  India.  What  had  her  Protestant- 
ism to  do  w  ith  this  ?  A  French  soldier  of  fortune  had  pre- 
viously acquired  sovereignty  over  an  immense  extent  of  that 
country,  while  our  merchants  had  only  a  few  factories  here 
and  there  on  the  coast,  and  were  tolerated  only  on  very  ab- 
ject terms.  In  resisting  an  assault  on  one  of  these  factories,  a 
merchant's  clerk  suddenly  exhibits  high  military  qualities — is 
employed  and  promoted — attacks  the  French  and  Indians — 
overthrows  the  French  authority,  replaces  it  by  that  of  Eng- 
land, and,  in  short,  performs  all  those  feats  which  will  ever  be 
associated  with  the  fame  of  Lord  Clive.  What,  we  again  ask, 
had  the  Tliirty-nine  Articles  to  do  with  all  this?  She  then 
nlunges  into  a  war  of  legitimacy — which  she  would  not  have 
been  able  to  support,  had  not  the  inventive  genius  of  Watt 
developed  new  sources  of  industry.  Thus,  a  cornet  of  dra- 
goons, a  merchant's  clerk,  and  a  mathematical  instrument 
maker,  unex[)ectedly  come  to  raise  or  preserve  her  at  most 
critical  moments;  and  the  philosophers  throw  these  accidents 
into  the  scale  ol  the  "disenlhralment"  and  "  impulse."  Look 
at  her  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  say  what  she  had  gained  by 
it  beyond  restoring  to  a  throne  a  man  totally  unfit  lor  it,  and 
crushing  the  spirits  and  securing  the  allegiance  of  her  |>eopIe 
with  a  debt  ol  900  millions — and  whether  these  were  objects 
which  Protestantism  may  parade  as  evidences  of  the  advan- 
tages it  has  conferred  on  the  empire  ? 
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Did  Protestantism  give  England  an  immediate  pre-eminence 
over  Catholic  nations  in  those  arts  and  refinements,  which 
are  commonly  taken  as  tests  of  high  civilization  ?  Did  it  not, 
on  the  contrary,  brutalize  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  and 
force  all  who  desired  to  qualify  themselves  for  decent  society, 
to  go  through  their  noviciate  on  the  continent — nay,  in  the 
Catholic  countries  of  the  continent?  In  what  independent 
Catholic  country  is  there  one-tenth  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  misery,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  endured  as  in  Eng- 
land ?  Does  the  mass  of  the  people  of  England  enjoy  one- 
tenth  of  the  sports,  amusements,  and  pleasures  of*  various 
kinds,  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  every  independent  Catholic 
country?  In  short,  we  ask  again,  what  single  eartldy  ad"- 
vantage  has  Protestantism  conferred  on  the  people  of  England, 
for  which  the  worldly-minded  care  a  straw  ? 

But  there  is  no  subject  on  which  Protestantism  has  of  late 
assumed  suc'n  airs,  as  that  of  civil  liberty.     Of  the  preten- 
sions of  "  \\\\i  true  Protestant  Church"  we  have  already  dis- 
posed, so  far  as  its  theories  are  concerned.     The  fact  that  Di- 
vine right  is  the  doctrine  of  all  other  Protestant  Churches  also, 
ought  to  be  conclusive  on  this  question  ;   but  such  are  the 
prejudices  in  favour  of  the  "disenthralling,"  &c.  influenct^ 
of  Protestantism,  that  all  pretenders  to  philosophy — and  these 
include  all  who  write  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  public — 
shut  their  eyes  to  its  plain  palpable  results,  and  grope  away  in 
the  dark,  singing  of  some  latent  virtues  which  they  imagine  it 
possesses,  or  at  least  ought  to  possess.     We  are  told  that  the 
free  study  of  the  Scriptures  necesssarily  produces  a  love  of 
civil   liberty.     But  we  ask  where,  when,  or  how  has  it  pro- 
duced such  results  ?     The  chances  are  many  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  of  Divine  right  being  the  consequence  of  the  Pro- 
testant mode  of  viewing  the  Protestant  canon  of  Scripture. — 
The  only  portion  of  the  Scriptures  from  which  the  lawful- 
ness of  resisting  oppression  may  be  clearly  inferred,  is  the 
Books  of  the  Machabees.     These  Protestantism  struck  out  of 
its  canon.     Looking,  then,  upon  the  remainder  of  the  sacred 
volume,  and  particularly  looking  upon  it,  as  Protestants  did, 
as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  of  morals,  of  politics  ;    in  short,  as 
the  only  guide  in  all  the  relations  of  life  ;    and  regarding 
everything  not  mentioned  there  as  an  abomination  before  the 
face  of  the  Lord,  how  could  we  support  those  free  principles 
and  institutions  which  Protestantism  found  spread  over  Eu- 
rope at   the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,   and 
which  it  so  speedily  and  zealously  overthrew?  From  the  early 
portion  of  the  Old  Testament  the  patriarchal  theory  of  Divine 
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right  was  deduced.  Throughout  the  whole  of  it  you  find  no 
safeguards  for  civil  liberty,  nor  even  mention  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  thing; — but  are  continually  dwelling  on  the  various 
phases  of  oriental  despotism.  Then  look  to  the  New^  Testa- 
ment. Where  there  do  yon  find  any  exhortations  to  as- 
sert "  the  rights  of  man"  ?  Take  even  the  answer  "  Give 
unto  Caesar,"  &c.  &c.  Here  no  inquiry  is  suggestetl  as  to 
whether  the  tax  was  imposed  by  authority  of  {)arl lament ; 
and  an  intimation  8eems  to  be  given  that  Caesar's  edict  was 
the  only  guide  on  such  subjects.  Take  these  and  a  thou- 
sand other  passages — you  will  find  them  all  in  the  Homilies — 
put  them  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  men  as  "the  only 
rule  of  faith"  and  of  politics,  and  ask  them,  "Where  here 
do  you  find  mention  of  parliament.  Habeas  Corpus,  original 
contract,  taxation  without  representation,  trial  by  jury,"  &c? 
and  will  they  not  shout,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  pious  zea- 
lots, "  avaunt,  ye  pagan  and  Popish  abominations"  ?  Rut 
ifi  in  addition  to  this,  you  paid  fivt  or  six  millions  a  year  to  a 
body  of  Churchmen  for  believing  and  confirming  such  notions, 
what  but  a  miracle  could  save  the  freest  nation  under  the 
face  of  heaven  from  sinking  to  a  level  with  those  tlgyptian, 
Persian,  Assyrian,  and  other  slaves  and  sycophants,  whose 
conduct,  as  recorded  in  the  sacred  volimie,  was  to  be  the  mo- 
del for  all  men?  We  are  too  well  aware  of  the  harpy-like 
zeal,  with  which  any  observations  of  ours  on  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  would  be  seized  on  by  our  opponents,  to  hazard 
any  statement  which  cannot  be  borne  out  by  the  most  unques- 
tionable evidence ;  and  we  therefore  appeal  with  confidence 
to  the  history  of  England  from  the  Ileibrmation  to  the  civil 
wars,  for  proofs  of  the  debasing  and  enslaving  influence  of 
Protestantism.  No  one,  without  minutely  examming  our  his- 
tory during  that  period,  can  have  any  conception  of  the  rapi- 
dity with  this  system  succeeded  in  changing  the  ancient  go- 
vernment of  England  to  the  model  of  an  oriental  despotism ; 
and  English  freemen — English  gentlemen — the  members  of 
the  Lords  and  the  members  of  the  Commons,  into  canting, 
crouching,  fawning  slaves.  Everything  was  to  be  done  after 
the  fashion  of  Juuea,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Assyria ;  and  the 
exampU>sof  Saul,  Pharaoh,  Darius,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  sub- 
stituted for  those  of  our  Henrys  and  Edwards.  Even  in  the 
Con)mons,  where  one  would  expect  to  see  the  folly  and  fana- 
ticism of  the  mob  filtered  into  some  sort  of  sense  and  decency, 
not  a  stretch  of  prerogative,  not  an  exertion  of  arbitrary 
power,  not  an  assault  on  their  own  privileges,  not  a  violation 
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of  the  rights  of  the  people  is  brought  under  their  notice,  that 
you  do  not  find  fools  and  knaves  rising  to  support  it  with 
passages  or  precedents  from  Scripture.*  We  will  by  and 
bye  give  proofs,  which  shall  stagger  the  most  romantic  philo- 
sophers. 

But  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  knowledge  thus 
actually  derived  from  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  was  ruinous 
to  civil  liberty,  we  shall  be  told  that  the  throwing  off  of  the 
papal  yoke — the  defying  of  an  authority  so  venerable  and 
ancient, — and  the  very  excitement  created  by  the  search  after 
new  modes  of  salvation,  gave  a  tone,  a  vigour,  and  an  erection 
to  the  human  mind,  which  it  could  never  have  otherwise 
attained,  and  unfitted  it  to  bend  under  a  civil  oppressor. 
Had  the  first  principle  of  Protestantism  been  worked  out, — 
had  every  person  been  allowed  to  think  for  himself, — had 
every  segment  or  district  of  believers  been  summoned  together 
once  a  week,  once  a  month,  or  at  any  other  stated  period,  to  hear 
and  consider  proposals  for  such  amendments  of  their  common 
creed,  as  were  called  for  by  the  necessities  and  ''  growing  in- 
telligence of  the  times," — had  the  people  been  even  once  con- 
sulted as  to  the  choice  of  their  faith,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
admit  some  of  the  merits  assigned  to  it.  But  see  how  different 
the  romance  of  Protestantism  is  from  the  reality.  How  enno- 
bling, how  disenthralling  it  must  have  been  to  the  people  of 
England,  to  be  compelled  to  receive  the  articles  of  their  faith 
out  of  royal  proclamations  ?f  to  be  forced  to  abandon  a  creed 
endeared  to  them  by  the  hallowed  recollections  of  ages, — a 
creed  cherished  amidst  every  suffering  by  all  the  learned,  the 
wise,  and  the  worthy  among  them — for  the  varying  whims  of 
such  persons  as  our  first  Reformers  ?  To  have  such  crudities 
crammed  down  their  throafs  by  the  sword,  the  halter,  the 
rack,  and  the  various  other  contrivances,  by  which  the  apostles 
of  Reform  worked  out  their  notions  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment?  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  under  such  disenthralling 
influences,  the  people  did  not  consume  themselves  into  mere 
mental  entities?  But  in  seriousness  could  there  be  anything 
more  degrading  and  debasing  than  the  mode  in  which  Protes- 
tantism was  forced  on  the  people  of  England  ?  They  had  not 
been  then  callous  to  oppression,  and  their  innumerable  insur- 
sections  proved  how  deeply  they  felt  the  wrongs  and  indigni- 
ties heaped  on  them. 

*  See  D'Ewes'  Journ.  and  Com.  Journ.  passim, 
-f  Hullam,  Cull.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  38. 
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Let  us  turn  next  to  the  advantages  conferred  by  Protestan- 
tism on  the  constitution,  by  the  changes  it  effipcted  in  the 
material  composition  of  the  different  branches  of  the  legislature. 

All  Protestant  writers  regard  the  confiscation  and  redistri- 
bution of  the  lands  of  the  monasteries  as  a  mighty  element  of 
popular  power ;  and  even  the  earliest  among  them  date  the 
origin  ot  the  influence  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  this 
source.  Mr.  Hallam  expresses  these  views  in  the  following 
manner :  "  If  the  participation  of  so  many  persons  in  the 
spoils  of  ecclesiastical  property,  gave  stability  to  the  new  re- 
ligion by  pledging  them  to  its  support,  it  was  also  of  no  slight 
advantage  to  our  civil  constitution,  strengthening,  and  as  it 
were,  infusing  new  blood  into  the  territorial  aristocracy,  who 
were  to  withstand  the  enormous  prerogative  of  the  crown. 
For  if  it  be  true,  as  surely  il  is,  that  wealth  is  power,  the  dis- 
tribution of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  among  the 
nobles  and  gentry,  the  elevation  of  so  many  new  families,  and 
the  increased  opulence  of  the  more'ancient,  must  have  sensibly 
affected  their  weight  in  the  balance."*  We  really  wonder  how 
any  men  could  so  pervert  their  reasoning  faculties,  as  to  see 
in  this  proceeding  an  increase  of  strength  to  our  civil  con- 
stitution. Why  did  they  not  see  a  similar  result  from  the 
transferring  of  the  appointment  of  bishops  to  the  king  ?  The 
monasteries  held  one-fifth  of  the  land  of  the  entire  kingdom  ; 
but  through  easy  leases,  did  not  probably  enjoy  more  than 
one-tenth  in  value.f  Their  tenants  by  the  bye,  were  remarkable 
for  being  the  most  comfortable  and  independent  in  the  king- 
dom. The  number  of  abbots  and  priors  sitting  for  those 
monasteries  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  twenty-nine,  who, 
joined  to  the  twenty-one  bishops,  always  formed  a  majority 
over  the  temporal  peers.if  Hefore  we  admit  that  the  Refor- 
mation made  an  improvement  in  ilie  very  material  of  the 
legislature,  we  must  enquire  who  those  monks  and  bishops 
were,  and  what  principles  they  supported.  We  have  already 
gjiewn  that  they  were  sprung  from  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people,  and  that  their  principles  were  directly  the  reverse  of 
those  of  their  Protestant  successors.  Now  we  ask  how  much 
better  was  it  for  the  people  to  have  such  men  forming  the 
majority  of  the  Lords,  than  the  creatures  of  the  royal  breath  ? 
To  have  one-fihh  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of 

*  Cun.  Hist.  vol.  i.  84^5. 

f  Idem.  p.  74.   We  here  follow  Mr.  Ilnllam,  to  shew  Iiow  obvious  arc  the  true 
coiielu>ion$  from  the  fact*  whic'i  ht  himself  ttatcs. 
;  Id.  p.  7<).     Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  'XiX. 
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their  sons,  brothers,  nephews,  cousins,  and  other  relatives, 
than  to  have  it  conveyed  to  the  favourites  of  the  crown.  To 
have  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  taken  bodily  from 
amon(^  themselves,  than  to  be  excluded  from  all  influence, 
and  deprived  of  all  their  protectors,  in  the  legislature?  It 
was  this  extreme  democratic  complexion  of  that  house,  which, 
in  a  great  measure,  kept  both  houses  on  such  friendly  terms. 
Most  Protestant  writers  express  their  amazement  at  the  har- 
mony and  unanimity  which  prevailed  between  them.  'J'here 
was  then  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Lords  to  curtail  the 
liberties  of  the  Commons,  or  the  rights  of  the  people,  or 
to  play  off  any  other  of  those  fantastic  tricks,  which  they  have 
learned  since  '*  the  dawn  of  enlightenment."  Yet,  destroying 
the  democratic  portion  and  character  ot  that  house,  and  en- 
abling the  king  to  swamp  the  ancient  independent  peerage  of 
the  land  with  his  minions  and  parasites,  was  the  first  "  ad- 
vantage to  our  civil  constitution  "  derived  from  the  glorious 
Reformation.  Charles  V  overthrew  the  power  of  the  Cas- 
tilian  Cortes  by  excluding  the  lords  and  bishops  altogether. 
Was  not  this  a  much  more  manly  and  honest  course  (making 
the  fight  between  king  and  commons  a  single  handed  one) 
than  that  pursued  by  Henry  VUl?* 

But  the  attachment  of  the  Reformers  to  civil  liberty,  as  in- 
dicated by  their  confiscation  of  the  monasteries,  does  not  end 
here.  Had  not  their  own  and  their  master's  rapacity  outrun 
their  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  despotism,  the 
complete  overthrow  of  British  liberty  would  have  been  simul- 
taneous with  the  overthrow  of  Catholicism.  The  grounds  on 
which  the  parliament  was  informed  that  the  property  of  the 
monasteries  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  king,  were,  that  he 
might  be  able  "  to  live  of  his  otcn"  to  defend  the  kingdom  on 
any  sudden  invasion  or  insurrection,  to  aid  his  confederates, 
reward  his  well  deserving  servants,  maintain  continually  a 
standing  army  of  40,000  men,  and  never  again  ask  any  aids 
or  subsidies  of  the  people.f  Thus  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  was  intended  to  serve  as  the  means  for  establishing 
a  despotism,  and  dispensing  at  once  with  Lords  and  Commons. 
Enabling  Henry  to  make  law  and  religion  by  proclamation 
was  only  a  part  of  the  bye-play  in  this  "  disenthralling " 
drama. 

•  Howsin^ular  that  the  two  enemies  of  Clement  should  be  theiirstto  overthrow 
the  privileges  of  their  people?  Very  strange  ;  especially  when  we  consider  that 
the  op|M>nent8  of  Popes  ami  I'opcry  must  be  ocoessarily  "  out  and  out  "  devott.'es 
of  freedom.  ♦  Co.  4  Inst.  44. 
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OUuM-8  writers  say,  tlmt  our  sovereigns  at  and  after  the  Re- 
ronimtioM,  by  assuming  almost  despotic  authority,  and  crush- 
ing the  power  of  the  nobles,  relieved  the  mass  of  the  people 
from  numerous  oppressors,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  wliy  die 
people  submitted  so  quietly  to  the  royal  pretensions.*  A  very 
pretty  theory,  indeed,  but  unfortunately  it  merely  goes  directly 
in  the  teeth  of  all  history.  From  the  time  of  Henry  1,  the 
nobles  and  people  had  been  continually  united  in  opposition 
to  the  crown.  Not  a  single  instance  occurs  of  their  appearing 
in  arms  against  each  other.  Mr.  Hallam  may  be  a  fair  wit- 
ness on  this  point.  He  says,  that  in  all  the  contentions  against 
the  crown,  the  clergy  and  people  side  with  the  nobles,  and 
"  fw  individuals  are  so  popular  %cith  the  motikiAh  annalLttg, 
who  speak  the  language  of  the  populaccy  as  Simon  Karl  of 
Leicester^  lS;c.  Sfc,  all  turbulent  opponents  of  the  royal  au' 
thority.'*i  The  lioUs  of  Parliament,  the  Statute  Hook,  or 
any  other  of  our  records,  give  no  hint  of  this  supposed  hosti- 
lity of  the  |)eople  to  the  nobility>  It  would  be  strange  if  they 
did.  The  clergy  were  foremost  in  every  movement  with  the 
lords,  and  their  objects  were,  not  to  establish  an  oligarchy — 
a  protectorate  or  "  tlie  kingdom  of  saints" — but  to  prevent 
the  abuses  of  the  royal  authority,  and  to  secure  the  enjoyment 
of  liberty,  equality,  and  justice,  on  the  broadest  and  piauiest 
foundations.  This  mode,  therefore,  of  accounting  for  the 
rise  of  despotic  tendencies  at  the  Reformation,  is  very  inge- 
nious, and  would  do  well  for  a  romance. 

Other  writers  admit  the  laws  for  the  security  of  life  and 
liberty  to  have  been  as  perfect  in  ancient  times  as  they  are 
now ;  remind  their  readers  that  our  present  superior  secu- 
rity is  far  less  owing  to  |)ositive  law,  than  to  (he  control  which 
ii  exercised  over  government  by  public  opinion  through 
the  general  use  of  printing,  and  to  the  diffusion  of  liberal 
principles  through  the  same  means:^ — insinuate  and  assert 
that  there  was  no  real  protection  under  those  laws  for  private 
|)ertons  against  the  crown,§  as  judges  and  juries  were  bribed 
or  intimidated — and  that  the  contrast  was  great  between  the 
law  as  laid  down  in  the  statutes  and  other  authorities,  and  its 
practice  in  the  courts  of  justice,  which  rendered  them,  "  in 
cases  of  treason,  little  better  than  the  caverns  of  murderers  ;"|| 
but  whi'U  you  con)e  to  examine  the  instances  adduced  as 
proofs  of  the  correctness  of  this  description,  you  find  them  all, 


*  See  Krodie— iDtrod. 
*  ILiUutii.  Mid.  Agc»,  vol.  it.  p.  974.  *  Sliit.  Afrn,  vol.  ii.  p.  3(i7. 

s  Const.  WhL,  vol.  L  p.  253.  |{  IMd.  y.  i  & ,  2-18-2 19. 
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without  a  single  exception,  to  have  occurred  since  the  Refor- 
mation.* Most  modern  writers  seem  to  consider  themselves 
bound  never  to  stop  short  at  the  Reformation  for  the  origin  of 
any  abuse,  but  to  deduce  it  by  all  means  from  a  remote  anti- 
quity. The  practice  is  very  attractive  ;  it  gives  scope  to  the 
imagination — saves  the  trouble  of  research — throws  an  air  of 
philosophical  profundity  and  erudition  over  shallowness  and 
ignorance — and,  which  is  best  of  all,  coincides  with  the  gene- 
ral tendency  of  Protestantism  to  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  pre- 
sumptions against  Popery  and  the  people.  When  such  a  lite- 
rary giant  as  Hallam  falls  without  consideration  into  the  train 
of  thought  pursued  by  men  with  whom  such  temptations  have 
influence,  what  can  we  expect  from  any  other  Protestant 
writer?  If  there  were,  before  the  Reformation,  so  little  real 
security  for  life  or  liberty,  why  are  we  not  presented  with  cata- 
logues of  excessive  fines,  long  imprisonments,  cruel  punish- 
ments, executions  without  legal  trial,  laws  made  by  proclama- 
tion, and  those  various  other  symptoms  of  despotism  where- 
with England  has  been  blessed  since  the  invention  of  Protes- 
tantism? Why  should  the  character  of  a  nation,  more  than 
of  individuals,  be  sacrificed  on  loose,  vague,  unsupported 
verbiage  ? 

If  any  one  will  consider  the  position  of  our  kings  for 
the  two  centuries  prior  to  the  Reformation,  they  will  see 
that,  whatever  might  have  been  their  tendencies  to  des- 
potism, they  had  not  the  appliances  necessary  to  carry  their 
wishes  into  execution.  They  had  no  standing  army,f  or 
police.  Their  revenues  were  not  sufficient  for  ilieir  ordinary 
expenses.  During  the  reign  of  EM  ward  III  the  Commons 
established  on  a  secure  basis  the  principle  of  giving  subsidies 
for  a  year  or  two  only,  so  as  to  render  frequent  sessions  neces- 
sary. Henry  V  was  the  first  who  got  a  grant  of  a  permanent 
revenue  for  life.  At  the  close  of  Henry  Vl's  reign,  the  ordi- 
nary revenue  had  dwindled  to  5,000/.  a  year,  while  his  debts 
had  risen  to  37 2,000/. J  In  that  reign  the  Commons  declare 
4,000/.  a-year  a  sufficient  allowance  for  the  king's  "  liveli- 
hood," and  complain  that  the  actual  expenditure  exceeded 

*  See  Const.  Hist  supra  j  also  Index  to  State  Trials,  Jim/,  and  instances  there  re- 
ferred to.  The  proceciliDgs  against  the  Earl  of  Cambridge  and  Lord  Scrope,  and 
against  Sir  John  Mortimer,  have  been  objected  toby  Hume  as  irregular,  but  even 
Mr.  Hallam  answers  bis  objccii.)ns.  Mid.  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  367.  See  also  p.  410  as 
to  cases  of  the  landlord  of  the  croir/i,  and  the  proprietor  of  <he  stag  killed  by 
Edward  IV. 

f  Henry  VII  first  established  a  band  of  fifty  archers  to  wait  on  him,  but  soon 
dismissed  them  in  consequence  of  the  expense.  Hallam,  Const  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 
X  Lingard,  vol.  v.  p.  170, 
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that  sum  by  19,000/.*  Henry  VII  was  llie  first,  since  the 
accession  of  Henry  III,  who  lived  within  his  income.f  The 
amount  of  their  patrona^^e  was  exceedingly  limite<l.  Over 
the  appointment  of  all  persons  employed  in  the  administration 
of  justice  the  parliament  exercised  so  vigilant  a  control,  that 
the  appointments  could  scarcely  be  said  to  rest  with  the  king. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  various  officers  employed  in 
the  executive  government.  They  could  not  interfere  with  the 
administration  of  justice,^:  levy  taxes,  enrol  soldiers,  dispense 
with  or  swamp  the  parliament,  or,  in  short,  do  anything  but 
what  they  were  strictly  authorised  by  law  to  do,  and  that  only 
through  a  responsible  officer.  By  what  miracle,  then,  could 
they  perform  those  feats  of  statesmanship  by  which  their  Pro- 
testant successors  have  been  distinguished  ?  But,  even  if 
they  could,  how  does  it  appear  that  they  were  "enlightened" 
enough  to  have  no  other  object  of  ambition  than  to  make 
slaves  and  paupers  of  their  subjects? 

But,  dismissing  for  the  present  all  further  preliminary  con- 
siderations, let  us  come  to  the  matter,  to  which  they  are  (with 
us  just  now)  merely  subservient.  To  understand  the  consti- 
tution as  it  stood  prior  to  the  Reformation,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  divest  the  mind  of  all  the  high  notions  of  pre- 
rogative propagated  by  the  advocates  of  despotism  since  the 
§lare  of  "gospel  light"  enabled  mankind  to  discover  the  right 
ivine  of  kingship.  If  we  do  not  comply  with  this  prelimi- 
nary, all  that  we  meet  with  in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  the 
Year  Books,  the  older  historians  and  text  writers,  on  the  re- 
lative rights  and  duties  of  the  croun  and  the  people,  will  be 
looked  upon  only  as  seditious  and  revolutionary  romance. 
We  can  never  enter  into  its  spirit,  or  dare  to  comprehend  its 
application.  But  having  once  removed  these  "  evangelical" 
delusions,   and    recollecting    the   democratical    principles   of 

Government  which  prevaileti  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
6th  century  in  all  the  Catholic  states  of  Europe — with  the 
exception  of  France  since  the  time  of  Louis  XI — we  find  all 
constitutional  and  regular;  no  treason,  revolution,  or  sedition  ; 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  then  known  rights  of  sovereign 
and  suDJecL 

There  are  few  ^ho  will  now  have  the  "pious*"  hardihood  to 
assert  that  the  king  had,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
any  powers  but  such  as  were  conferred  on  him  by   statute, 

•  Rot.  Pari.  28  Hrn.  VI.  p.  183.  f  Lingard,  tupra,  p.  338. 

X  See  the  crowd  of  auUiorities  on  this  point  iu  2  lusL  X. 
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or  by  ancient  well-known  usage.  So  strictly  circumscribed 
were  these,  that  he  could  not  make  a  testamentary  disposition 
of  his  chattels,*  nor  re-enter  on  his  own  lands  let  to  farm  for 
non-payment  of  rentf,  till  he  was  authorised  by  parliament. 
In  early  times  he  was  regarded  in  the  eye  of  the  law  only  as 
an  ordinary  person  ;  he  could  be  sued  like  such,J  and  his 
grants  were  construed  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  till  a  sta- 
tute was  passed  to  limit  their  construction.§  The  prerogative 
which  in  "enlightened"  times  became  a  synonyme  for  arbitrary 
power,  was  then  so  admeasured  that  it  could  not  prejudice  the 
inheritance  of  any  person,  ||  and  was  as  much  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  law  as  the  powers  of  a  sheriff,  constable,  or  any 
other  officer.  The  House  of  Commons  complain  to  Richard  11 
of  the  withholding  of  writs  of  scire  facif is,  to  try  the  legality  of 
his  presentations  to  benefices,  under  the  pretence  of  preroga- 
tive, as  a  great  offence  to  God,  and  against  law  and  reason  ; 
for,  say  they,  nothing  can  be  a  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
which  is  derogative  to  the  execution  of  right  and  justice.il 
One  of  the  charges  against  him  at  his  deposition,  was,  that  he 
frequently  said  "  that  his  laws  were  in  his  own  mouth,  and 
sometimes  in  his  own  breast,  and  that  he  alone  could  make 
and  change  the  laws  of  his  realm."**  What  a  pity  that  he  was 
so  far  in  advance  of  his  age  in  "  enlightenment."  Had  be 
lived  a  few  centuries  later,  he  would  be  for  ever  immortalised  in 
Reformed  liturgies  as  a  saint  and  a  martyr.  The  parliament 
allow  him  and  Henry  IVff  to  be  as  free  as  any  of  their  prede- 
cessors,:{::{:  and  make  the  abuse  of  this  favour  another  of  the 
charges  against  him.  By  the  coronation  oath,  Fortescue  says, 
our  kings  were  obliged  "  to  the  observance  of  the  laws,  which 
some  of  them  have  not  been  well  able  to  digest,  because  there- 
by they  are  deprived  of  that  free  exercise  of  dominion  over 

•Rot  Pari.  16  Ric.  II,  p.  301, 

f  Id.  2  Hen.  IV,  460.  The  CommoDs  allowed  bim  to  re-enter  only  when  three 
half-year's  rent  should  be  duo,  and  recommended  that  thenceforth  a  clause  of 
re-entry  should  be  inserted  in  all  his  leases. 

+  Year  Book,  43  Edward  III,  f.  22.  §  De  PriErogaliva  Regis. 

tJLaw  Maxim,  Co.,  2  Inst  p.  63. 

^  "  En  grant  offense  de  Dieu  et  encontre  reson  et  ley,  pur  cc  qc  tiel  fait  ne  |K>et 
mye  cstre  prerogatif  a  uostre  seigneur  le  Koi,  q'est  derogatife  a  I'cxecution  de 
droit  et  justice."— Rot.  P.  13,  Ric.  II,  273. 

**  "  [)ixit  exprcsse  vultu  auslero  et  protervo  quod  leges  sua'erant  in  ore  suo  et 
aliquotieos  in  pcctore  suo,  et  quod  ipse  solus  posset  mulare  et  cqudere  leges  rcgni 
sui."— Rot.  Pari.  1  Hen.  IV.  419. 

tfld.434;   13  Hen.  IV,  658. 

X^  "Quod  posset  esse  adeo  liber  sicut  aliquis  progcnitorum  suorum  extititantc 
eum.'' — Id.  419  supra. 
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their  snbj(*ctd  in  that  full  extensive  manner  as  thuse  kin^  that 
prfside  and  j^overn  by  an  absohite  regal  power,  who  In  pur- 
suance of  the  Jaws  of  their  respective  kingdoms,  in  particular 
the  civil  law  and  the  aforesaid  maxim,*  govern  their  subjects, 
change  laws,  enact  new  ones,  inflict  punishments,  and  impose 
taxes  at  their  mere  will  and  pleasure,  and  determine  suits  at 
law  in  such  manner,  when  and  as  they  think  fit.  For  which 
reason  your  ancestors  endeavoured  to  shake  off  this  political 
frame  of  government,  in  order  to  exercise  the  same  absolute 
regal  domniion,  too,  over  their  subjects,  or  rather  to  be  at 
their  full  swing  to  act  as  they  list."f  By  the  first  clause  of  thia 
coronation  oath,  the  king  swore  "  to  confirm  to  the  j^eople  of 
England  the  laws  and  customs  granted  to  them  by  ancient 
kings  of  England,  rij,'hlful  men,  and  devout  to  God  ;  and 
es|)ecially  the  laws,  and  customs,  and  franchises  granted  to  the 
clergy  and  people  by  the  glorious  king  Edward  ;"  and  by  an- 
other **  to  keep  and  guard  the  laws  and  rightful  customs 
which  the  Commonalty  of  your  realm  shall  choose,  and  to 
defend  them  and  strengthen  them  to  the  honour  of  God, 
according  to  your  power.":f  This  was  a  particularly  indi- 
gestible t/iotreau  to  our  Reformed  monarchs.  Henry  VIII 
metamorphosed  the  whole  of  the  oath  to  suit  his  views  of  his 
new  "jurisdiction  and  dignity  royal."  "He  shall  grant  to 
hold  the  laws  and  approved  customs  of  the  realme,  and  fntrful 
and  not  prepidicial  to  hit  crown  and  imperial  Jurisdiction, 
to  his  |>ower  to  keep  them,  and  to  affirme  them,  which  the 
nobles  and  people  have  made  and  chosen  with  his  consent."§ 
By  the  oath  of  Edward  VI,  legislation  was  no  longer  to  ori- 
ginate with  the  |)eople,  but  with  the  crown  : — "  Doe  you  grant 
to  make  no  new  laws,  but  such  as  shall  be  to  the  honour  and 
glory  of  God,  and  to  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  that 
the  same  shall  be  made  by  consent  of  your  people,  as  hath 
been  accustomed  ?"     Mary  restored  the  old  abomination.    In 

•  "  Qood  principi  placet  kfgis  babet  rigoivm.''— That  which  pleases  the  prince 
has  the  force  of  law. 

+  De  Laud.  Lejf.  AokI.  c.  34. 

*  I'lius  the  daute  stands  in  the  coronation  oath<  of  Edwoni  II  and  Edward 
III  : — " Sire,  grantes  van*  a  lenir  et  pirdcr  Ics leys  et  les  coostumes  drniturelles 
lc»  (|uii-l!t  la  eommunaute  de  rostre  royaume  aura  etlM  et  les  defenderer  et  aflbr- 
cciiral  honour  df  Dicu  h  vosirr  poare  >"  If  the  king  was  a  inan  of  letters — 
"  si  literat'is  fneril*' — the  oath  was  in  Ijitin,  and  the  words  aura  eslm  were  rendered 
hyeletfrril.  The  adviM-atci  of  Protestantism  and  arbitrary  power  pretended  that 
this  ought  to  be  translated  "hare chosen."  In  the  abridpnent  of  the  oath  fdveo 
in  tlic  old  Abridgment  of  the  Sutntes,  first  printed  about  1481,  this  part  of  the 
dausesUnds  thos— "  Que  In  jenlet  de  people  avenfetitz  et  ?»/»<■».  "—See  Stat  of 
Realm,  5  Ed.  II,  note.  §  Book  of  Oaths. 
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the  Book  of  Oaths  the  clause  appears  thus  in  the  oaths  of 
Charles  I,  Charles  II,  and  James  II : — "  Will  you  grant  to 
hold  and  keep  the  laws  and  rightful  customs  which  tlie  Com- 
monalty of  this  your  kingdom  have,  and  will  you  defend,  &c.* 
At  the  Revolution  they  at  length  got  rid  of  the  Commonalty, 
the  sovereign  ever  since  merely  swearing  to  govern  the  realm 
*'  according  to  the  statutes  agreed  upon  in  parliament,  and  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  same."f 

There  being,  however,  no  doubt  now  entertained  as  to  the 
ancient  limitations  on  the  power  of  the  crown,  it  is  needless 
to  pursue  this  part  of  our  subject  further.  Let  us  therefore 
see  what  were  the  powers  of  Parliament  in  those  days.  Our 
ancient  Parliaments,  and  especially  our  ancient  Houses  of 
Commons,  have  been  long  rescued  from  most  of  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  advocates  of  "  the  true  Protestant  Church  f 
but  the  able  writers  who  have  so  rescued  them,  have  made 
many  admissions  against  them  without  due  consideration  or 
authority,  and  even,  in  defending  them,  have  deferred  so  much 
to  the  force  of  Protestant  prejudices  that,  when  they  notice 
a  remonstrance  of  the  Commons  against  the  abuse  or  violation 
of  any  practice  or  privilege,  they  date  the  origin  of  the  prac- 
tice or  privilege  itself  from  the  time  of  the  remonstrance.^ 
Notwithstanding  all  that  they  have  done  in  this  cause,  it  still 
continues  the  fashion  with  most  of  our  modern  essayists  to 
talk  of  the  parliaments  of  early  times  as  if  they  were  as  servile, 
as  powerless,  as  corrupt  and  contemptible  as  those  with  which 
England  was  cursed  for  some  centuries  after  the  Reformation. 
We  are  continually  told  that  they  had  no  right  to  interfere 
in  the  management  of  any  public  business ;  that  their  sole 
duty  was — not  even  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  making  grants 
of  money  to  the  sovereign — but  to  arrange  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  to  be  levied  ;§  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII 
they  first  began  to  acquire  power  and  importance,  and  that 
from  that  time  down,  they  have  been  gradually  acquiring 
fresh  accessions  to  both,  till  at  length  they  stand  in  their  pre- 

*  Book  of  Oatlis.  f  1  Wm.  and  M.,  c.  vi.  s.  1. 

X  Thus  the  Committee  who  prepared  the  Report  on  the  dignity  of  a  Peer.  Mr. 
Hallam,  and  other  writers,  treat  the  remonstrance  of  the  Commons  against  the 
conduct  of  Henry  IV,  postea,  et  sic  de  similibus. 

§  Sucheverel,  the  last  convicted  champion  of  the  Church,  says,  that  parlia- 
ments were  not  ordained  "  to  contribute  any  right  to  kings  whereby  they  may 
challenge  tributary  aids  and  subsidiary  helps,  but  for  the  moft  equal  imposing 
and  more  easy  exacting  of  that  which  unto  kings  doUi  appertain  by  natural  and 
original  law  and  justice  as  their  proper  inlieritance,  annexed  to  their  imperial 
crowns  fi-om  their  birth." — First  Sermon,  p.  26,  7. 
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sent  proud  pre-eminence.  But,  instead  of  crowding  our  pages 
with  a  recapitulation  of  the  multitudinous  misrepresentations 
whicli  prevail  on  this  subject,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  prove 
that  parliament,  and  especially  the  House  of  Commons,  ex- 
ercised, prior  to  the  Reformation,  greater  powers  than  they 
exercise  at  the  present  moment ;  that  it  was  from  the  very 
time,  from  which  philosophers  date  the  rise  of  parliamentary 
power  and  authority,  they  really  declined,  till,  in  the  meridian 
of  Protestantism,  |)arliament  became  a  cipher  ;  and  that  it  is 
since  Protestantism  began  to  wane,  parliament  has  been  gra- 
dually recovering  its  former  position. 

Prior  to  the  Reformation,  the  notion  of  setting  any  limits 
to  the  power  of  parliament,  or  to  the  subjects  of  discussion 
before  the  Lords  or  Commons,  was  never  seriously  enter- 
tained. The  people  being  called  together  annually  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  affairs  touching  the  king  and  the  kingdom* 
— a  periphrasis  for  their  own  national  business — had  a  right 
to  discuss  every  possible  subject,  and  with  the  utmost  latitude 
and  freedom.  Let  those  who  adopt  the  notions  of  our  Pro- 
testant sovereigns  on  this  question,  find  a  single  authority  of 
the  Catholic  days  of  England  conveying  even  a  hint  as  to  any 
restrictions  on  the  subjects  or  the  mode  of  parliamentary  dis- 
cussions. From  time  immemorial,  it  had  been  a  principle  of 
universal  application  in  England,  that  whatever  concerned  all 
or  any  portion  of  the  people,  should  be  determined  by  the 
advice  of  all,  or  that  particular  portion.f  This  is  traceable 
through  all  the  institutions  of  the  state,  from  wardmotes,  folk- 
motes,  common  councils,  hundred  courts,  county  courts,  &c., 
up  to  that  court  in  which  the  whole  nation  assembled  by  their 
delegates,  to  transact  that  business  which  was  common  to 
them  all.  Whatever,  therefore,  concerned  the  interests  of  the 
entire  nation,  was  the  proper  subject  of  discussion  in  parlia* 
ment ;  and  no  one,  except  Richard  II,  and  his  adherents, 
had  the  temerity  to  lay  down  any  exceptions  to  the  univer- 
sality of  their  jurisdiction.  The  clergy,  mdeed — and  this  very 
exception  is  another  proof  of  the  unlimited  extent  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  parliaments — were  forbidden  by  the  very  writ  of 
summons  to  deal  with  any  matter  in  their  convocations  that 

*  '<  De  quibusdam  arduis  ncgotiis  dos  et  •Utuin  regni  nosUi  Ungentibus.*' — The 
words  of  the  writ  of  summons  or  ele«;lion. 

f  "  Sicul  l«x  juuiisinia  provida  circumspectione  stabilita  hortatur  et  statuit  ut 
quod  oinnc:*  tanf^it  ab  omnibus  approbetur.  Sic  ct  innuit  cvidenli-r  ut  pro  com- 
naunibui)  pcriculis  per  rcmcdia  pruvisa  commuoiter  obvietur."  Writ  of  suoimona 
to  Uic  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  23rd  jearof  Edward  I. 
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concerned  the  king's  person,  or  the  state  of  his  crown  or  his 
kingdom,  or  his  council  ;*  and  lest  they  should  act  contrary  to 
this  inhibition,  the  king  frequently  appointe<l  commissioners 
by  writ  to  sit  with  them  in  convocation,  to  have  cognisance 
of  what  they  were  about  to  establish,  and  prevent  them  from 
entering  on  those  forbidden  subjects.  These  were  the  very 
subjects  on  which  parliament  was  commonly  summoned  to 
consult,  and  yet  persons  have  been  found  hardy  enough  to 
assert  that  till  the  Reformation  these  were  topics,  which  neither 
house  dared  to  name  without  the  express  permission  of  the 
sovereign.  Where  are  their  proofs  ?  In  their  own  ingenious 
and  enlightened  fancies.  For  plain,  simple  people,  the  proofs 
lie  all  in  heaps  the  other  way.  Edward  II,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  granted  a  commission  to  certain  persons  chosen 
by  parliament  to  make  what  laws  they  should  deem  necessary 
for  the  realm.  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  the  laws 
thus  made  were  repealed  by  the  entire  parliament  as  being 
injurious  to  the  king's  prerogatives ;  and  it  was  provided  "that 
for  ever  hereafter  all  manner  of  ordinances  or  provisions  made 
by  the  subjects  of  our  lord  the  king,  or  of  his  heirs,  by  any 
power  or  commissionf  whatever,"  concerning  the  royal  power 
of  the  king,  or  against  his  estate  or  the  estate  of  the  crown, 
should  be  "  of  no  avail  or  force  whatever.  But  the  matters 
which  are  to  be  established  for  the  estate  of  our  lord  the  king 
and  of  his  heirs,  and  for  the  estate  of  the  realm,  shall  be 
treated,  accorded,  and  established  in  parliament  by  our  lord 
the  king  and  by  the  assent  of  the  prelates,  earls  and  barons, 
and  the  commonalty  of  the  realm,  according  as  it  hath  been 
heretofore  accustomed.''^  We  might  rely  on  this  statutory 
declaration  alone,  but  we  deem  it  more  satisfactory  to  adduce 
distinct  palpable  proofs  from  the  rolls  of  parliament,  and  other 
authentic  sources,  that  there  was  not  one  earthly  question 
which  they  were  not  enabled  to  discuss,  and  that  there  was  not 
a  single  officer  in  the  state,  from  the  king  to  his  butler,  whose 
appointment,  services,  and  removal,  they  did  not  control. 

To  commence  with  the  latter  division  of  the  subject.     The 
parliament  deposed  Edward  II,  and  were  thanked  by  him  for 


*  See  Cn.  4.  Inst.  323-3,  and  authorities  there  cited,  &c.  D'Kires'  Journal, 
p.  24.— M.  Paris,  447. 

f  In  all  the  editions  of  this  statute,  even  in  the  anthorised  one,  where  the  ori- 
ginal is  given  side  by  side  with  the  translation,  this  word  is  perferted  to  "  autho- 
rity." The  difference  is  not  great,  but  "  commissiou'*  defines  more  distinctly 
what  was  meant. 

\  Revocation  of  the  Ordinances.     Statutes  at  Large. 
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electing  his  son  in  preference  to  a  stranger.*  They  deposed 
Richard  II,  and  elected  Henry  IV  out  of  the  regular  order  of 
succession,  and  entailed  the  crown,  as  they  would  any  other  of- 
fice, to  him  and  his  heirs;  first  in  tail  special, f  and  subsequently 
in  tail  general.:}:  They  tried  the  titles  of  Henry  VI  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  as  they  would  an  action  of  ejectment  between 
Messrs.  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe ;  and  finding  York's  the 
better  title,  declared  him  the  next  heir  to  the  throne,  allowing 
Henry,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness,  to  enjoy  it  to  the 
end  of  his  days,  and  binding  both  to  certain  conditions,  by  the 
breach  of  which  they  were  to  forfeit  the  advantages  deriv- 
able from  the  8ettlement.§  By  a  breach  of  these  conditions 
Henry  VI  is  declared  to  have  forfeited,  and  Edward  IV  to 
have  succeeded  to,  the  crown. ||  They  declared  Richard  III 
"  very  undoubted  king,  as  well  by  inheritance  as  by  lawful 
election '^^^  and  entailed  the  crown  on  Henry  VII,  who  could 
claim  no  hereditary  right  to  it,  and  "  the  heirs  of  his  body 
lawfully  coming."** 

The  guardian,  regent,  or  protector  of  the  realm,  stands 
next  in  power  and  dignity  to  the  sovereign.  We  find  Henry 
III  appointing  one  in  1242,  by  the  advice  of  all  his  earls, 
barons,  and  lieges  ;ff  theordainers  providing,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II,  that  the  king  should  appoint  him,  by  "  the  com- 
mon consent  of  his  baronage,  and  that  in  parliament  ;"J:1:  the 
parliament  in  the  commencement  of  Henry  VI's  reign  con- 
firming the  late  king's  appointment  of  the  Dukes  of  Bedford 
and  Gloucester  to  the  office  of  protector,  settling  and  deter- 
mining their  power  and  authority§§ — expressly  declaring  that 
the  king  had  no  right  to  dispose  by  will  of  his  sovereign 
power II II — appointing,  or  confirming,  or  repealing  the  appoint- 
ment of,  all  the  protectors  in  that  reign  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  the  three  estates  ;1|f  the  Commons  originating  motions 
for  the  appointment  of  protectors,***  and  on  one  occasion  caus- 
ing it  to  be  understood  that  they  would  not  proceed  with  any 
other  business  "till  they  had  answer  of  their  desire  and  re- 
qiie8t."ttt 


•^  •      t  Cotton's  Exact  Abridgiment,  p.  454.     J  7  Hen.  IV,  cap.  2. 

§  ^  re  procccdiat;*  in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  For  that  year,  p.  375,  &c. 

li  lu.  I  r.awird  IV,  p.  466.    %  Id.  I  Rie.  Ill,  p.  241-242.    ••  I  Hen.  VII,  c.  i. 

if  Kvmcr,  t.  i.  p.  100,  cited  by  Hallam,  Mid.  Ages,  vol.  ii.  184. 

XX  ^  V-^'  1 1>  c.  9.  Si  Cotton's  Ex.  Abridg.,  564,  568,  589,  592. 

nil  R.  P. 6,  H.  VI,  326.  fHIbid.  and3I-2H.  VI,  242. 

•••  31  H.  VI,  385-6—33  H.  V  I,  285,  321. 
fHSl  H.  VI,  antea.     See  also  as  to  ita  being  "  ibe  &ureat  waj  to  haT«  bioi 
made,"  in  Parliament,  4  last.  58. 
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Next  take  the  subject  of  appointing  and  controlling  the 
ministers  of  state,  the  judges,  and  other  officers.  The  prin- 
ciple that  the  people  should  not  be  bound  in  anything  without 
their  consent  first  had  and  obtained,  extended,  of  course,  not 
only  to  the  making  of  laws,  but  to  the  administering  of  them, 
and  to  the  conduct  of  the  government  of  the  realm  in  every 
department.  The  notion  that  the  appointment  of  judges, 
generals,  ambassadors,  and  other  officers — the  making  of 
peace  or  war,  of  leagues,  commercial  or  military — and  the 
performance  of  those  other  functions  of  (in  modern  constitu- 
tional phraseology)  the  executive  government — should  be 
left  solely  to  the  omniscient  wisdom  of  kings  and  their  favour- 
ites, haa  not  been  discovered  in  those  "  barbarous"  times. 
The  people  in  their  simplicity  imagined  then  that  there  would 
have  been  little  use  in  their  making  laws  unless  they  hadsome 
control  over  those  who  were  to  carry  them  into  execution  ;  or 
hi  being  active  and  industrious,  or  cultivating  commercial 
pursuits,  if  a  royal  favourite,  in  a  fit  of  folly  or  knavery, 
could,  without  their  consent,  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of 
all  their  exertions,  exclude  them  from  the  field  of  commercial 
enterprise,  or  involve  them  in  wars  hazarding  the  security  of 
all  their  possessions.  In  illustrating  the  conduct  of  parlia- 
ment on  those  several  topics,  we  are  compelled  to  go  back 
beyond  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  for  many  reasons;  of  which 
the  principal  is,  a  desire  to  show  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commons  in  that  period,  with  which  we  are  more  immediately 
concerned,  were  not  wild,  revolutionary,  precipitous  encroach- 
ments on  the  executive  government,  but  were  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  course  pursued  by  the  great  council  of  the 
kingdom  from  time  immemogal.  The  highest  and  latest  au- 
thorities on  this  subject  thus  sum  up  the  results  of  their  re- 
searches : — "  It  is  manifest  from  various  documents  stated  in  this 
report,  that  the  great  council  of  the  kingdonj  of  England  was 
at  all  times  considered  as  the  great  legislative  power  under  the 
crown,  and  the  superior  counsel  of  the  crown  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  executive  government*;  that  that  great  council 
was  conjposed  of  persons  being  or  representing  all  the  land- 
holders of  the  kingdom  (except  certain  inferior  immediate 
tenants  of  the  crown),  and  representing,  also,  in  effect,  the 
great  body  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom,  in  whose  welfare 
they  were  interested,  and  who  were,  as  in  some  degree  their 
dependents,  entitled  to  their  protection.     In  this 'view  of  the 

*  The  passage  appears  thus  in  italics  io  the  Report. 
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subject,  the  spirit  of  tlje  constitution  of  the  government  of  En^^- 
land  appears  to  have  been  at  all  times  the  same  ;  for,  though 
the  form  of  parliament — the  division  of  the  great  council  into 
two  bmlies,  the  Lords  and  Commons,  as  now  i»stablished — the 
attribution  to  the  Lords  of  judicature,  and  of  a  distinct  right 
as  councillors  of  the  crown,  at  all  times,  separately  and  collec- 
tively, and  whether  convened  as  members  of  a  legislative  as- 
sembly or  not — and  the  attribution  to  the  Commons  of  the 
right  of  originating  grants  to  the  crown,  and  of  the  right  of 
impeachment,  and  the  constitution  of  their  body  by  election 
and  delegation,  and  therefore  by  more  obvious  representa- 
tion— have  probably  been  the  result  of  time  and  circum- 
stances, yet  the  substance  has  always  remained  the  same."* 
Let  us  see,  then,  their  practice  in  early  times. 

\\  illiam  Longchamp,  chancellor  and  justiciary  of  Richard 
I,  is  deposed  for  many  offences,  after  a  conference  in  Sl 
Paul's  Cathedral  between  John,  the  bishops,  earls,  and  barons 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  citizens  of  London,  and  another 
chosen  in  his  place.f  In  1221,  Hubert  de  Burgh  was  "  made 
governor  of  the  king's  person,  and  chief  justiciary  of  Eng- 
land, with  the  general  allowance  of  all  the  states.'':^  In  the 
following  year,  Ilalpli  Neville  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
made  chancellor,  by  theassent  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  on 
condition  that  he  should  not  be  removed  without  the  consent 
of  the  whole  kingdom  also.§  In  1286,  Henry  offers  to  take 
from  him  the  great  seal,  but  he  refuses  to  deliver  it,  saying 
that  he  had  received  it  from  the  common  council  of  the  king- 
dom, and  that  without  the  assent  of  the  same  he  would  not 
resign  it.||  This  excellent  chancellor  dying  in  1244,  the  par- 
liament assembled  at  London  complained  that  for  want  of  a 

•  Rep.  on  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  vol.  i,  467. 
F'  >  "  Placuit  cTfo  Johaoni  fratri  re^is,  «t  omnibus  episcopis,  et  comitibus,  et 
baronibus  rejcni,  ct  civibus  l.ondoniarum,  quod  concellarius  iilc  deponeivtur,  ft 
deposuvrunt  cum  et  inttitucrunt  Kbothoinag:uosem  Arcbiepigcopum,"  &.c — Uo- 
vcdcii,  70*2.  The  bishop  of  Coventry,  in  bis  account  of  the  transaction,  says— 
**  Factoque  consilio  coram  omni  populo,  totiuf  civitatis,  prKscntibus  que  justitia- 
riis  domini  regis  et  approbantibus,  de  contUio  unioenonun  sUituimus  ne  talis  dc 
ciBlero  in  regno  Angliie  dominctur  per  quem  ecclesia  Dei  ad  igiiominiam  et  po- 
pulus  ad  ioopiam  crat  reduclus." — Id.  704. 
t  Speed,  p.  579. 

^"  Itaquc  silicet  ut  non  deponeretur  ab  ejus  sigilli  custodia  nisi  totius  re^ni 
ordinanle  consensu  ct  consilio.*' — M.  Paris,  p.  316.  We  cannot  help  giving  the 
fi>r  •     «•  •  Till)*  this  obancellor's  character:— '*  Erat  regis  fidelissi- 

ni>  •ussacolumna  vrhtatis,  singulis  jura  kiia,  precipue  paa- 

ptii   --..     J....:,  icddens  et  indilate.       In  multis  regoi  pcrturbationibus 

stans  dirccte  non  arundo  quolibct  ventu  agiuta  nee  deciioans  ad  dextram  vcl 
ainikUara. '— Id.  370.  11  Id.  430. 
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chancellor  many  writs  had  been  granted  contrary  to  justice, 
and  therefore  prayed  that  a  chancellor  and  chief-justice  might 
be  appointed,  as  they  had  chosen  them,  by  whom  the  estate  of 
the  realm  might  be  settled  according  to  custom.*  These  de- 
mands not  being  at  once  conceded,  they  require  that,  to  pre- 
vent the  infringement  of  the  charters  and  liberties  of  the 
people,  four  of  the  most  discreet  nobles  should  be  chosen  by 
common  assent  to  be  of  the  king's  council,  and  sworn  faith- 
fully to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  and  to 
do  justice  to  all  without  respect  of  persons;  that  they  should 
see  that  the  money  given  by  all  the  nation  should  be  expended 
for  the  advantage  of  the  king  and  realm ;  and  that  they  should 
not  be  removed  except  by  common  assent  and  election  ;  also 
that  the  chief-justice  and  chancellor  should  be  elected  by  all ; 
that  if  the  king  should,  in  the  interval  of  parliament,  take  the 
seal  from  the  chancellor,  it  should  be  restored  to  him  at  the 
next  session,  and  everything  done  in  the  meantime  held  null 
and  void;f  that  no  chief-justice  or  chancellor  should  be  ap- 
pointed except  by  the  solemn  and  universal  assembly,  and 
free  assent  of  all;X  and  that  two  justices  of  the  bench,  two 
barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  a  justice  of  the  Jews,  should  be 
appointed;  and  that  this  time  "all  the  aforesaid  officers 
be  made  and  constituted  by  the  common,  universal,  and  free 
election  of  all ;  that  as  they  are  to  handle  the  businesses  of  all, 
so  the  assent  of  all  may  concur  in  their  election.''^  In  1248, 
they  complain  that  he  had  not,  like  his  predecessors,  ap- 
pointed, by  the  common  council  of  the  kingdom,  a  chief-jus- 
tice, chancellor,  and  treasurer,  as  was  becoming  and  expedient, 
but  such  persons  as  would  now  appear  to  have  been  very  well 
qualified  for  Stuart  judges. ||  In  1255,  they  renew  the  de- 
mand for  appointing  these  officers  in  parliament,  as  being 

*"Petitutn  fuit  ut  senuudumquodelegerant  justitiarius  ct  cancellarius  fiercnt 
per  quos  status  regni  solidaretur  ut  solebat'' — Id.  639. 

+  "  Quicquid  fuerit  interim  sigillatum,  inituin  habeatur  et  inane.'' — Id.  641. 

;^"Nullus  substituatur  cancellarius  vel  justitiarius  nisi  solummodo  per  solem- 
nem  et  universalem  omnium  convocatiouem,  et  liberum  assensum." — Id. 

§  "  Hac  vice  autem  per  communem  universalem  liberamque  omnium  electionem 
fiant,  ct  constituantur  omnes  officiarii  praedicti ;  ut  quemadmodum  omnium  ne- 
gotia  sint  tractaturi,  sicetiam,  in  eorum  electione  coDcurrat  assensus  singulorum." 
—Id. 

II  "  Calumniatur  itaque  dominus  rex  gravitcr  k  singulis  et  universis  non  medio- 
criter  conquurentibus  co  quod  sicut  magnifici  reges  prsedecessores  sui  habuenmt, 
justitiarium  ncc  cancellarium  babet,  ncc  tbcsauratium,  per  contmunc  consilium 
regni,  proutdecerct  etexpedirct  j  sed  tales  qui  suam  qualemcunque  dummodo  sibi 
qua:stuosam  scquuntur  volunlatem  nee  qui  rei  publico;  sed  singularem  qua;runt 
promotionem,pecuniam  coUigebdocustodias  «t  redditus  sibi  primitusprocurando." 
—Id.  74'!. 
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according  tu  ancient  custuni  and  justice.*  At  the  celebrated 
parliament  of  Oxford  in  1258,  they  compel  the  king  to  allow 
the  chief  justice,  chancellor,  and  treasurer,  to  be  "ordayned 
by  public  choice,"f  and  the  twelve  or  twenty-four  conservators 
of  the  kingdom  to  provide  from  year  to  year,  for  the  due  elec- 
tion of  justices,  chancellors,  treasurers,  and  other  officers.^ 
They  elect  as  chief  justice  Hugh  Bigod,  whose  many  accom- 
plishments Matthew  Paris  sums  up,  telling  us  that  he,  while  in 
that  office,  "  would  by  no  means  suffer  the  law  of  the  kingdom 
to  voullate,"§  and  displace  the  king's  treasurer  and  several 
other  officers.  In  1260,  they  make  Hugh  Spencer  chief  jus- 
tice, the  abbot  of  Burgh  king's  treasurer,  and  the  bishop  of 
Ely  lord  chancellor.  In  the  following  year  they  remove  Spen- 
ser, and  substitute  Sir  Philip  Bassett,  without  the  kmg's 
assent-ll  The  king  this  year  appointing  justices  in  Eyre 
without  the  cojisent  of  the  barons,  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  Oxford,  the  people  refuse  to  answer  before  them ;  the  she- 
riffs appointed  by  iiim  are  also  resisted,  and  the  barons  ap- 
point their  own  slierifTs  and  ju8tices.1[  The  king  at  length  re- 
moving the  chancellor  and  chief  justice  appointed  by  them, 
they  take  up  arms,  and  he  is  obliged  to  confirm  the  Oxford 
provisions.  In  1265,  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons  assemble 
at  London,  and  provide,  among  other  things,  that  two  earls 
and  one  bishop,  elected  by  the  "  communitas,"  should  elect 
nine  other  persons,  three  of  whom  should  assist  the  king,  and 
that  by  their  advice  all  things,  both  in  the  palace  and  the 
kingdom,  should  be  regulated,  and  that  nothing  should  be 
done  by  the  king  without  the  assent  of  three  at  least  of  them.** 
To  these  terms  they  forced  him  to  submit  by  the  threat  of 
electing  another  sovereign.ff  The  fortunes  of  Piers  Gaveston, 
and  the  Spensers,  are  well  known.  In  consequence  of  the 
misgovernment  of  the  realm  in  the  commencement  of  Edward 
IPs  reign,  he  was  compelled  to  grant  the  commission  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  The  ordinances  then  made 
open  with  this  bold  and  plain  preamble: — "  Forasmuch  as  by 
bad  and  deceitful  counsel,  our  lord  the  king  and  all  his  sub- 
jects are  dishonoured  in  all  lands ;   and  moreover,  the  crown 

*  "  Exigebaot  insup<-r  ut  dc  conimuni  consilio  ivgni  sibi  Justitianim,  cAncello- 
riuin,  et  tbesautarium,  cligerent  sicut  ab  anliquo  eonsuetvm  el  jiutum.*' — Id. 
p.  904. 

*■  O&niel,  p.  148.  I  Hollingsbcd,  p.  259. 

§  "Qui  officium  justiiiarie  slrenue  peragens  nallatenus  permittat  joi  regni 
vacillttre."— p.  91 1. 

II  HolIing«beit,  p.  263.  f  Id.  -M.  Pari*,  p.  993. 

♦♦  M.  Wtftm.,  3S6. 
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hath  been  in  many  pohits  abased  and  dismembered,  and  his 
lands  of  Gascon}',  Ireland,  and  Scotland  on  the  point  of  being 
lost,  if  God  do  not  give  amendment ;  and  his  realm  of  England 
upon  the  point  of  rising  on  account  of  oppressions,  prises,  and 
destrttctionsJ"*  By  these  ordinances,  all  evil  councillors  and 
improper  persons  were  to  be  removed  from  the  offices  which 
they  held  in  the  household  and  elsewhere  about  the  kinj;,  and 
he  was  thenceforth  to  appoint  the  chancellor,  chief  justices, 
chief  baron,  the  keepers  of  the  privy  seal  and  of  the  wardrobe, 
the  steward  of  the  liousehold,  the  chief  wardens  of  the  ports 
and  castles  on  the  sea  coast,  the  ministers  for  Gascony,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  and  various  other  officers,  "  by  the  counsel 
and  assent  of  his  baronage,  and  that  in  parliament."  After 
the  repeal  of  these  ordinances,  we  find  the  practice  nearly  the 
same  as  before.  By  15  Edward  III,  st.  1,  c.  3  and  4,  it  was 
provided  that  "the  chancellor,  treasurer,  barons,  and  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  the  justices  of  the  one  bench  and  of  the  other, 
justices  assigned  in  the  county,  steward  and  chamberlain  of 
the  king's  house,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  treasurer  of  the 
wardrobe,  controller,  and  they  that  be  chief  deputed  to  abide 
nigh  the  king's  son,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  shall  be  now  sworn  in 
this  parliament,  and  so  from  henceforth  at  all  times  that  they 
shall  be  put  in  office  to  keep  and  maintain  the  privileges  and 
franchises  of  holy  church,  and  the  points  of  the  great  charter, 
and  the  charter  of  the  forest,  and  all  other  statutes,  without 
breaking  any  point" — that  when  "  any  of  the  officers  aforesaid, 
or  chief  clerk  of  the  common  bench  or  king's  bench,  by  death 
or  other  cause,  be  out  of  his  office,"  the  king  should  appoint 
another  convenient  *'  by  the  accord  of  the  great  men  which 
shall  be  found  nighest  in  the  county,"  and  "the  good  counsel 
which  he  shall  have  about  him  ;"  and  that  in  every  parliament, 
at  the  third  day  of  the  said  parliament,  the  king  shall  take  to 
his  hands  the  offices  of  all  the  said  ministers,  and  so  they 
shall  abide  four  or  five  days,  except  the  offices  of  justices  of  the 
one  place  and  of  the  other,  justices  assigned,  barons  of  the  ex- 
chequer;  so  always  that  they  and  all  other  ministers  be  put  to 
answer  to  every  complaint ;  and  if  default  be  found  in  any  of  the 
said  ministers  by  complaint,  or  other  manner,  and  of  that  he  be 
attainted  in  parliament,  heshall  be  punished  by  judgment  of  his 
peers,  and  put  out  of  his  office,  and  another  convenient  put  in  his 

•  "  It  is,"  says  Fortescue,  "  only  lacke  of  harte  and  cowardise  that  kepyth  the 
Frenchmen  from  rysynj^  ageyn  their  soveryng  lord." — To  this  theme  he  devotes  a 
whole  chapter,  upbraiding  the  French  with  their  want  of  "  pluck"  in  submitting 
to  oppression. — Absolute  and  Limited  Monarchy,  c.  13. 
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place.  And  upon  the  same  our  said  sovereign  lord  the  king 
shall  do  to  be  pronounced  and  made  execution  without  delay, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  said  peers  in  parliament." 
It  does  not  ap|)ear  that  there  was  any  very  great  contrast 
between  these  "  paper  provisions"  and  the  practice  of  parlia- 
ment. We  find  the  Commons  recommending  that  certain 
justices  should  be  elected  by  them  and  the  Lords  at  that 
parliament,  and  there  sworn  to  the  execution  of  their  duty, 
and  that  their  commissions  should  not  be  sealed  or  used 
till  they  should  be  shown  to  and  approved  of  by  them  and  the 
Loids;*  requesting  that  the  judges  should  be  charged  in 
that  parliament,  not  to  delay  the  common  law,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  kings  or  othersf — that  ten  or  twelve  persons 
should  be  appointed  to  attend  continually  with  the  king's  coun- 
cil, and  that  no  great  business  should  be  transacted  without 
the  assent  of  all,  and  no  minor  business  without  the  assent  of 
four  at  least  of  them  ;|  demanding,  among  other  things,  be- 
fore taking  the  supplies  into  consideration,  that  all  the  great 
officers  of  the  realm,  and  the  household,  and  all  those  em- 
ployed in  the  administration  of  the  laws,  should  be  sworn 
berore  them  to  the  due  discharge  of  their  duties,  *'  so  that 
every  person  thenceforth  should  feel  that  right  and  reason 
was  done  him;"§  requesting  that  a  mild,  discreet,  and  able 
baron  should  be  appointed  tutor  to  thekingH — that  the  king's 
council  should  be  dischargcdf — that  the  lord  treasurer,  barons 
of  the  exchequer,  the  judges  of  both  benches,  and  other  offi- 
cers, should  be  selected  from  among  the  most  sage,  discreet, 
and  able  men  to  be  found  in  the  realm,  and  that  commission- 
ers should  be  appointed  to  make  a  thorough  reform  in  the 
chancery  and  law  courts** — that,  as  different  men  were  diffe- 
rently qualified,  those  should  be  apj)ointed  to  each  office  who 
were  best  qualified  for  it,  without  favour  or  affection — that 
their  names  should  be  declared  in  parliament,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  removed  without  reasonable  causeff — that  the 
king  should  ordain  in  that  parliament  the  most  valiant,  sage, 
and  discreet  lords  of  his  realm  to  be  of  his  council — that  they 
and  the  judges  should  be  openly  sworn  in  parliament  to  acquit 

•  Rot.  P.  17,  Ed.  Ill,  136.  ♦  Id,  45  Ed.  Ill,  308. 

I  Id.  50  Ed.  Ill,  3'22.  See  a]>o  Waliingham.  197.  §  Id.  1  Ric.  II,  14. 

II  "  In  tjuorejrni  cunimuDiUs  peliit  aliqucm  ex  baronibus  ordiaari  ad  tutviam 

regi.i  '  f  I  <  nsccis  prudenter  dare  responsa,  ttx.  fix Electui  eat 

erg"  tia  dominus  Thomas  Beauchamp,  comes  Warwici  ut  jugitcr 

e«ni  ..--     -  -  -ihcrcu" — Walsing.,  213. 

%  HoU  V.  3  H»c.  II,  73.  ••  Rot.  P.  .0  Ric.  II,  101. 

^  Id.  6  Kic.  II,  147.  *X  Id.  11  II.  IV,  h23.t,  634. 
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themselves  properly  and  impartially  in  their  offices,  and  that 
he  should  command  them  in  the  presence  of  all  the  estates  of 
parliament,  on  their  faith  and  allegiance,  to  do  full  justice  to 
every  person  without  delay,  notwithstandint;  the  commands  of 
any  one  to  the  contrary;  desiring  some  days  afterwards  to 
know  the  names  of  the  council,  and — when  these  are  named  to 
them,  and  accept  office  on  condition  that  before  the  last 
day  of  the  session  something  should  be  granted  to  defray  their 
charges — coming  again  on  that  day,  and  requiring  that  they 
should  be  then  charged  anew,  and  sworn  without  any  condi- 
tion ;*  and  succeeding  in  each  and  every  of  these  strange  re- 
quests almost  as  if  they  were  matters  of  course.  We  find 
Sir  R.  Scrope  resigning  the  chancellorship  in  parliament  in 
1380,  and  another  appointed  to  itf — Scrope  re-appointed 
in  the  following  year,  at  the  request  of  lords  and  commons, 
as  being  a  man  who  for  eminent  knowledge  and  inflexible  jus- 
tice had  not  his  equal  in  the  kingdom:}: — in  1383  deprived  of 
the  great  seal  by  Richard,  for  refusing  to  put  it  to  some  in- 
considerate grants,  and  the  whole  nation  thereupon  indignant 
"  that  the  king,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  kingdom,  should 
have  captiously  deposed  the  chancellor,  whom  all  the  nobility 
of  the  kingdom,  with  the  suffrages  of  all  the  people,  had 
chosen  ;"§  in  1386,  De  la  Pole  degraded  from  the  chancellor- 
ship on  the  prosecution  of  the  commons  ;||  and  lords  and 
commons  taking  virtually  to  themselves  the  entire  government 
of  the  kingdom  by  the  celebrated  commission  of  that  year,  and 
appointing  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal;f  in  1387,  several  of  the  king's  favourites  tried  and  con- 
demned in  parliament ;  in  1389,  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and 
all  the  lords  of  the  council,  except  the  clerk  of  the  privy  seal, 
resigning  their  offices  in  parliament,  and  openly  requiring  that 
if  any  one  had  anything  to  say  against  them  for  their  c*)n- 
duct  in  office,  he  should  then  complain — the  commons,  after 
diligently  inquiring  into  the  matter,  thanking  them  heartily 
for  their  deserts— the  lords  also  approving  of  their  conduct — 
the  king  then  restoring  them  to  their  offices,  with  a  protes- 
tation that  he  wished  to  change  his  officers  at  pleasure — 
and  all  of  them  resworn  "  in  full  parliament,  to  act  and 
advise  well  and  lawfully  in  the  offices  aforesaid;"** — in   the 

•  Id.  2  n.  IV,  623-4,  634.  +  Walsing.  243.  +  U.  301. 

§  "  Audientes  igitur  noD  solum  magnates  regni  sed  et  ipsa  coinmunitas,  rcgem 
contra  reyni  consuettidinem  cancrllarium  deposuisne  captiose,  quetn  tola  regni  no- 
bililas  cum  tuffragio  totius  viilffi  deleijerat,  indignati  sunt  valde." — Id.  312. 

II  Rot.  P.  10  Ric.  II,  216-17,  &c.    f  Sre  the  Commission  in  Statutes  at  \.;\Ti.c. 

••Rot.  r.  13  Ric.  11,258. 
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first  year  of  Henry  VI,  the  chancellors  of  England  and 
Normandy  giving  an  account  in  parliament  of  their  surren- 
ders of  their  respective  seals,  and  praying  to  be  discharged  of 
such  surrenders  ;*  the  Commons  requesting  tobe  informed  what 
persons  were  to  be  ap|K)inted  to  the  offices  of  chancellor,  trea- 
surer, and  privy  seal ;  the  king  thereupon  re-appointing  those 
whom  his  father  had  in  these  offices — sending  some  of  the  lords 
to  inform  the  commons  thereof,  and  in  their  patents  declaring 
theirappointments  tobe  by  theadvice  and  assent  of  all  his  council 
present  in  that  parliament  ;f  and  finally  the  commons  express- 
ing their  manifold  thanks  for  the  appointments,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  notified  to  them.l  After  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester had  been  made  protector  in  that  session,  we  learn  that, 
•*  at  the  request  of  the  commons,  and  by  the  advice  and  assent 
of  the  lords  aforesaid,  there  were  named  and  elected  certain 
persons  of  estate,  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal,  for  councillors 
assistant  to  the  government,"§  whose  names  were  then  openly 
read  in  parliament,  and  who  accepted  the  office  under  certain 
conditions  contained  in  a  schedule  which  they  presented.  Of 
these  the  Commons  approve,  but  add  a  clause  by  way  of  pur- 
view. To  the  entire  the  Lords  then  agree.  ||  So  little  was 
"state  mystery"  then  known,  and  so  fully  did  those  officers 
consider  themselves  bound  to  answer  for  their  conduct  to  par- 
liament, that  one  of  those  conditions  was,  that  the  clerks  of 
the  council  should  be  sworn  to  enter  the  names  of  all  sitting  at 
the  transaction  of  any  business,  with  an  account  of  the  way 
the\'  should  severally  vote.H 

The  appointment  of  the  various  members  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, and  the  regulation  of  its  expenses,  seem  to  have  been 
standing  topics  for  the  consideration  of  our  early  parliaments. 
We  find  the  great  council  repeatedly  requiring  that  suspected 
and  unnecessary  {persons  should  be  removed  from  the  king's 
court,**  and  all  foreigners  driven  from  the  kingdom,ff  "except 
such  as  by  a  general  consent  should  be  held  faithful  and  pro- 
fitable for  the  same;":(|  the  king  arguing  against  such  demands 
on  one  occasion,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  more  "  enlightened" 
age,  that  it  was  lawful  to  every  householder  to  appoint  what 
persons  he  pleased  to  any  office  in  his  household ;  that  ser- 

•  Id.  I  H.  VI,  171,  "Quitez  et  dcschmrKex  de  la  dite  deliTcrance." 

*  "  Sclitii  quod  de  aviumonto  et  asaensu  totius  consilii  nostri  in  pre>cDti  par- 
linmcnto  noiiiro  exitten.*'— Id.  J  Id.   172. 

fid.  17.5.  II  Id.  176. 

fr  I.I.     S.e  ulso  Id  'i  H.  VI,  201 ;  6  H.  VI,  407  ;    8  H.  VI,  243,  fcc.,  &c 

••  .M.  Pars  |>.  Ml.     ft  M-  P-  ••'7I-     Jt  I>»niel,  p.  161. 
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vants  ought  not  to  judge  their  lord,  nor  vassals  their  prince, 
nor  restrain  him  with  their  conditions  ;  and  that  therefore  if 
he  submitted  to  such  demands,  he  would  not  be  their  king 
but  their  servant  :*  a  minister's  removing  the  officers  of  the 
household  at  his  pleasure  and  replacing  them  by  his  own  crea- 
tures, who  were  to  be  spies  on  the  king's  conduct,  made  one 
of  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  him  ;f  the  Commons 
prosecuting  Alice  Ferrers  and  the  other  favourites  of  Ed- 
ward III;t  complaining  in  1381,  of  the  mismanagement  of  the 
household,  and  of  "  the  outrageous  number  of  familiars''''§  in 
it ;  in  consequence  of  their  remonstrance,  certain  persons  as- 
signed to  examine  into  it,  the  lords  themselves  declaring  that 
it  appeared  to  them  "  that  if  a  reform  of  government  was  to 
be  made  in  the  realm,  it  ought  to  commence  with  the  prin- 
cipal member,  which  was  the  king  himself,  and  to  proceed  from 
person  to  person,  even  holy  Church  as  well  as  others,  and 
from  place  to  place,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  sparing  no 
person,  degree,  nor  place;"  ||  and  after  many  days'  consideration, 
the  king's  confessor  expelled,  and  a  thorough  reform  effected 
in  every  part  of  the  administration.^  In  1385  they  pray  that 
the  household  might  be  examined  once  every  year,  or  oftener 
if  necessary,  by  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  clerk  of  the 
privy  seal,  and  amended  if  necessary ;  and  that  the  old  sta- 
tutes on  this  head  should  be  observed.  To  the  latter  request 
he  of  course  agrees,  but  the  former  he  treats  very  cavalierly:** 
he  was  however  brought  to  his  senses  at  the  following  session, 
and  compelled  to  grant  the  well-known  commission  for  re- 
forming every  part  of  the  administration  in  the  household, 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  as  the 
price  of  a  subsidy,  the  lords  and  commons  expressly  provid- 
ing, that  if  the  commissioners  should  be  impeded  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  duty,  so  much  of  the  subsidy  as  should  be 
then  unpaid  should  not  be  exacted,  and  that  writs  should  at 
once  issue  to  countermand  the  levying  of  it.ff  Haxey's  pro- 
posal was  impudent  enough,  to  remove  the  great  number  of 
bishops  and  ladies  who  were  living  in  the  king's  palace  and  at 
his  expense.Jt     In  1303-4,  Henry  IV,  at  the  request  of  the 


*  M.  Paris,  p.  749.    f  Rot-  Pari.  4  Edw.  Ill,  p.  52.     J  Spee^l,  p.  706. 
§  "  OutraKeoute  Dombre  des  familiers  esteantz  eu  dit  hosliel."     Rot  Pari. 
5Ric.  II,  100. 

II  lb.  ^  Id.  pp.  101-2-3. 

••  He  would  grant  \t— quant  tui  plena.     Id.  9  Ric.  II,  pp.  213. 

++  Id.  10  Ric.  II,  p.  221.  XI  Id.  20  Ric.  II,  pp.  339,  406. 
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Commons,  dismisses  his  confessor,  and  three  other  persons  from 
his  liousehold,  though  he  declares  that  he  cannot  discoverw  hat 
objection  there  was  to  them  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  professes 
his  readiness  to  remove  any  other  person  who  may  be  disliked 
by  his  people.*  On  the  same  day,  they  request  that  persons 
of  honesty,  virtue,  and  good  fame,  should  be  placed  in  the  royal 
household,  and  that  the  appointments  should  be  notified  to 
them  and  the  lords  in  this  parliament.f  In  the  same  session, 
at  their  request,  the  lords  are  charged  to  frame  an  ordinance 
respecting  the  household,  which  is  agreed  to  by  the  king  as 
very  expedient  and  necessary.  By  one  of  the  articles  in  tins, 
all  foreigners  are  to  be  removed  out  of  the  household  of  the 
king  and  the  household  of  the  queen,  except  the  queen's 
daughters  and  some  other  persons  specially  nauied ;  and  by 
another  it  is  provided  that  *'  the  royal  household  shall  be  put 
under  such  good  and  moderate  regulations,  that  the  expenses 
of  it  may  be  supported  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  realm  with 
other  necessary  charges.''^  So  moderate  was  Henry,  that  he 
declared  himself  anxious  for  such  a  reform  ;  and  even  as  to  his 
chamber  and  wardrobe,  would  be  content  with  as  much  as 
would  pay  the  debts  due  for  them.§  We  find  the  speaker  men- 
tioning in  1406,  along  with  the  loss  of  castles,  towns,  and  pro- 
vinces, the  many  charges  occurring  from  day  to  day  in  the 
royal  household,  more  than  has  been  known  in  preceding  times; 
**  and  how  it  is  less  honourable  and  more  costly  than  it  was 
wont  to  be,  and  there  is  no  supply  of  valiant  and  able  persons 
in  it  if  fliey  should  be  necessary,  but  rascals  for  the 
GREATEST  PART.]] — And  in  1451,  requesting  that  several  per- 
sons who  had  "  been  of  misbehavying  about  your  royal  person 
and  in  other  places,"  should  be  removed  by  act  of  parliament 
from  the  king's  presence  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
The  king  agreed  to  banish  all  for  a  year,  except  the  lords 
name<l  in  the  bill,  and  certain  persons  "right  fewe  in  nombre" 
who  had  been  accustonie<l  to  wait  on  his  person,  though  he 
knew  no  cause  why  any  should  be  removed.lf  The  Commons, 

*  Id.  i  Hen.  IV,  p.  SOi. 

4  *'  Y  Mrroient  nommez  ct  fajten  personcs  boneitcs  et  vertuoiues  et  bieo  reno- 
tncz  de&aueux  outice  se  purra  fairc  a  diUsz  St-igneunt  et  Coniinaocii  en  cet  Par- 
lement.'     lb. 

X  Id.  p.  .527-8.     lb.    See  also  6  Ric.  II,  p.  147. 

I  Id.  See  a  return  of  the  royal  rvvcnue  and  expenws,  11  Hen.  VI,  p.  433  ; 
28  Heo.  VI,  p.  1M3. 

II  "  Et  coment  il  est  roeynt  bonurable  et  plus  de  charge  qe  ne  toloit  estre  et 
nnquore  y  ne  ad  null  substance  de  pei-sones  vaillantz  et  suflisantz  si  busoigne 
y  svrroit,  ones  de  rascailc  pur  la  greiodre  part."     Id.  7  &  8  lien.  IV,  p.  677. 

f  Id.  29  Utn.  VI,  p.  216. 
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on  the  petition  of  Thomas  Chaucer,  request  that  letters  patent 
of  Henry  IV,  granting  him  the  oflBce  of  chief  butler  for  life, 
should  be  confirmed  in  parliament,  which  is  accordingly  done 
with  all  due  form.*  One  of  the  causes  of  summoning  the 
parliament  in  1455,  was  "  to  establish  an  ordinate  and  sub- 
stantial rule  for  the  kings  honourable  houshold."f 

But  with  the  army  or  navy,  or  the  officers  of  either,  the 
parliament  could  not  interfere.  Of  course  not.  In  1339,  we 
find  provisions  made,  in  full  parliament,  for  the  protection  of 
Southampton,  Berwick,  the  Isles  of  Wight  and  Jersey,  and 
the  different  counties  considered  in  most  danger — the  com- 
manders of  the  fortresses  appointed — the  particular  indivi- 
duals, who  were  to  array  the  counties,  commissioned! — the 
strength  and  station  of  the  fleets  determined,  and  the  period 
when  they  should  be  ready  for  service — theiradmirals  named — 
all  necessary  orders  issued — and,  in  short,  every  thing  done 
which  would  be  now  committed  to  the  care  of  the  army  and 
navy  offices.§  Thirty  years  afterwards,  the  commons  make 
it  their  first  request,  that  the  castles  on  the  coasts,  and  near 
the  enemy,  should  be  hastily  surveyed,  and  put  into  a  state  of 
defence.  II  In  1371,  they  set  forth  the  causes  by  which  the 
navy  was  almost  destroyed,  and  the  king  promises  to  remedy 
them.1I  They  complain,  in  1376,  that  Nottingham  castle  is 
confided  to  a  stranger.**  In  the  following  year,  in  consequence 
of  their  request  that  all  those  captains  who  had  lost  any  towns 
or  castles,  should  answer  in  parliament  before  them  and  the 
lords,  William  Weston  is  tried  and  executed  for  the  surrender 
of  a  castle,  with  the  command  of  which  he  had  been  entrusted.ff 
In  the  same  session,  the}'  (the  commons)  request  that  all  those 
who  had  the  command  of  any  castles,  towns,  or  fortresses, 
should  give  security  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duty.J:]: 
Two  years  afterwards,  they  request  that  sufficient  commanders 
and  garrisons  should  be  placed  in  Berwick,  Rocksburgh,  and 
Carlisle ;  that  all  the  lords  who  had  lands  in   the  northern 


•  1  Hen,  VI,  p.  178. 

+  Id.  33  Hen.  VI,  p.  279.  See  Edward  IV's  promise  "  to  live  upon  my  nowne," 
7  Edw.  IV,  p.  372. 

%  See  the  Commons  settling  the  clauses  of  the  commissions  of  array ;  5  Hen. 
IV,  p.  526-7:  and  naming  the  commissioners;  6  Hen.  IV,  p.  352. 

§  Id.  13  Kdw.  Ill,  105,  8,  9,  10,  11.  II  Id.  43  Edw.  Ill,  300. 

f  Id.  50  Edw.  111,351. 

**  Id.  45  Edw.  Ill,  307.  See  a  similar  complaint  respecting  Manlyon  Castle, 
and  a  request  that  it  should  be  entrusted  to  Englishmen  aud  other  lieges ;  id. 
7  &  8  Hen.  IV,  p.  579. 

++  Id.  1  Ric.  H,  10,  II,  14,  17.  U  lb.  17  a. 
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counties,  should  be  charged,  on  their  allegiance,  to  remain 
there  continually«  and  that  the  same  course  should  be  pursued 
with  regard  to  the  towns  and  castles  belonging  to  the  king.* 
Such  requests  were  quite  common. f  We  find  them  making 
several  demands  for  restraining  and  regulating  the  powers 
and  jurisdictions  of  the  admirals,  which  are  complied  with.J 
In  1382,  the  admiral  of  the  north  is  appointed  at  their  re- 
quest§  In  1383,  they  grant  a  subsidy  specially  for  the  safe- 
guard of  the  coasts,  with  a  provision,  that  it  should  be  "  paid 
to  the  admirals  now  named,  m  case  they  wished,  in  this  present 
parliament,  to  take  on  them  the  safeguard  of  the  said  sea;"|| 
they  make  it  one  of  the  conditions  for  a  subsidy  in  1385,  that 
the  names  of  the  chieftains  in  the  marches  of  Scotland  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  admirals,  should  be  declared  to  them,  and 
entered  on  the  parliament  roll  \%  they  make  it  one  of  the 
charges  against  the  earl  of  Suffolk  the  following  year,  that  the 
money  thus  granted  had  been  otherwise  expended,  and  that 
the  sea  was  not  guarded  in  the  manner  ordained.**  In  1397, 
they,  with  the  other  estates  of  parliament,  are  informed,  that 
the  office  of  admiral  has  been  entrusted  to  the  marquis  of 
Dorset  ;ft  in  1410,  they  request  that  the  admiral  should  ap- 
point a  deputy,  with  sufficient  force,  to  protect  the  coasts  of 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Cumberland  ;§§  and  in  1442,  they 
fix  the  number  of  ships  and  men  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
the  realm,  name  the  very  vessels  that  are  to  be  employed,  and 
in  short  make  all  the  regulations  respecting  them,  except  that 
they  allow  the  king  to  appoint  the  chief  captain  from  among 
eight  worthy  knights  and  squires  selected  by  them  from  the 
west,  south,  and  north,  and  such  other  '*  as  the  king  liketh 
him  of  the  said  viii.  for  to  attende  the  said  chief  captayne."|||| 
We  might  add  proofs  to  almost  any  extent  of  their  interference 
with  the  services  and  appointments  not  only  of  the  preceding, 
but  of  all  other  officers ;  but  would  it  not  be  "  extravagant 
excess"  to  adduce  more?ff 

•  Id.  3  Ric.  II,  pp.  81-86. 

t  I(«.  6  Rio.  IT,  pp.  86-146;  7  Ric.  II,  p.  161 ;  8  Ric.  II,  p.  200;  9  Ric.  II, 
p.  213;  11  Ric.  H,  p.  »5l ;  1  Hen.  IV,  p.  434;  2  Hen.  IV,  p.  476;  5  Hen.  IV, 
p  .'>23 ;  6  lien.  IV,  p.  AA2  ;  7  &  8  lien.  IV,  p.  573 ;  9  lien.  IV.  p.  612  ;  &c.  &c. 

;  Id.  13  Ric.  II.  269;  14  Kic.  II,  283;  \o  Ric.  II,  291;  1  Hen.  IV,  472; 
4  Hen.  IV,  498;  2  Hen.  V,  23. 


\ 


Id.  6  Ric.  II,  138.  |l  7  Ric.  II.  151. 


Id.  9  Ric.  II,  204.  **  10  Ric.  II,  216. 

ft  21  Ric.  II.  368.  §§  Id.  11  Hen.  IV.  639. 

nil  Id.  22  Hen.  VI,  p.  59 

9%  See,  u  to  ihe  appointmeot  even  of  Juitices  of  the  Peace,  Rot.  P.  50  F.dw. 
Ill,  333;  2  Rie.  11.66;  13  Ric.  11,269;  2  Hen.  VI,  51 ;  5  Hen.  VI,  407.  As 
to  the  ancient  practice  of  electing,  in  each  county,  the  dilferent  local  ofBcert  for 
the  administrmtioD  of  juktice,  ice  2  In«t.  5.58. 
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Then  as  to  the  question  of  peace  and  war,  and  foreign  al- 
liances. Suppose  the  king  did  proclaim  war  without  the  as- 
sent of  parliament,  what  means  had  he  of  carrying  it  on? 
He  had  no  fleet,  no  standing  army  ;  he  could  not  impose  taxes ; 
his  private  revenues  were  not  sufficient  for  more  than  his  ordi- 
nary peace  expenses  ;  he  could  not  compel  his  military  te- 
nants to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  no  other  persons  could  he 
compel  to  go  beyond  their  own  counties,  "  only  for  cause  of 
necessity  of  sudden  comingof  strange  enemies  into  the  realms."* 
But  instead  of  indulging  in  disquisitions,  let  us  see  what  the 
facts  are.  Not  to  go  back  beyond  1242,  we  find  the  barons 
refusing  the  king  an  aid  for  carrying  on  his  wars  in  France, 
as  he  had  undertaken  them  without  their  consent,  telling  him 
to  his  face  that  they  would  be  no  longer  plundered  as  if  they 
were  slaves.f  A  few  years  afterwards  he  makes  another  de- 
mand ;  the  parliament  require  reform;  he  will  not  grant  it; 
he  gets  no  subsidy,  and  is  obliged  to  sell  his  plate  and  jewels4 
At  a  parliamenT:  in  1255,  his  own  brother  being  the  first  ap- 
plied to,  refuses  to  give  him  an  aid  for  his  expedition  to  Apulia, 
as  he  had  undertaken  it  without  the  advice  and  assent  of  his 
baronage.§  Three  years  afterwards,  he  again  receives  a  simi- 
lar answer,  being  also  told  that  as  he  had  unadvisedly  accepted 
that  kingdom  without  their  consent,  he  should  preserve  it  as 
best  he  might;  they  would  not  ruin  themselves  for  him.||     By 

*  1  Edw.  III.  Stat  2,  c.  5:  see  »lso  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  13;  Rot  P.  1  Edw.  Ill, 
p.  8&II 

f  *'  Responderunt  Magnates  cum  magna  cordium  amararitudine  quod  talia 
cOHceperat  inccmsuUus  et  talia  effrons  impudenter  postularat  cxagitans  et  depau- 
perans  iidelcs  sues  tam  frequenter  trahens  exacliones  in  consequentiam  quasi  a 
servis  uUitntt  conditionis  et  tantam  pecuniam  toties  extorsit  inutiliter  dispergen- 
dam.     Contradixerunt  igitur  regeni  in  faciem,  nolentes  amplius  sic  pecunia  sua 
frustratorie  spoliari. . .. .  .Caeterum  nimis  admirantur  Magnates  Angliec  universi 

quod  sine  eorvm  ccnsilio  et  assensu  torn  arduvm  tarn  perciilosvm  negvlium  es  ag- 
gressus  fidem  adbibens  fide  carentibus  spretoque  natui-aliuni  tuoruin  t'avore  ex- 
ponas te  tam  ancipitis  fortunae  casibus."— M.  Paris,  588. 

X  So  deeply  in  debt  was  be  about  this  time,  even  for  tbe  necessaries  of  life  (et 
aliis  eliam  vits  necessariis),  that  be  could  scarce  appear  in  public  on  account  of 
the  clamour  of  his  creditors  (vix  in  populo  apparere  potuit);  and  that  he  assured 
the  clergy  in  parliament,  that  it  was  a  greater  charity  to  give  pecuniary  relief  to 
him  than  to  the  beggar  going  from  door  to  door  ;  "  asserens  majorem  eleemosynam 
fore  sibi  juvamen  conferre  pecuniare  quam  alicui  ostiatim  mendicanti." — Id. 
651-758. 

§  "Quod  negotium  eundi  in  Apuliam  assumpsit  sine  consilio  et  assensu  Ba- 
ronagii  sui,  sibilis  I'ransalpinantium  fascinatus.'* — Id.  913. 

II  "  Quod  nullo  modo  potuerunt  sine  eorum  irrestaurabili  subversioue  toties 
inaniter  substantialis  suas  usque  ad  exanitionem  eiTundere.  Etpsi  inconsullo  et 
indecenter  regnum  Apuliae  ad  opus  Edmundi  filii  sui  a  Papa  comparusset,  sus 
imputet  simplicilati,  et  quod  incircumspecte  et  absque  suorum  consilio  nobilium 
pnuumpsil,  tanquam  sprctor  deliberatiouis  et  prudentise  qua;  solct  rerum  exitus 
prsemctiri,  prout  potest,  ducat  ad  effcctum  qualem  quntem." — Id.  965. 
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5  Ed.  11,  c.  9,  it  was  ordained  *'  that  the  king  henceforth  shall 
not  go  out  of  l>is  reahn,  nor  undertake  deed  of  war  against  any 
one  witjjout  the  common  assent  of  his  baronage,  and  that  in 
parliament ;  and  if  he  do  otherwise,  and  upon  such  enterpris 
cause  to  be  summoned  his  service,  such  summons  shall  be  for 
none."  Though  this  was  repealed  with  the  other  ordinances 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  that  reign,  the  principle  seems  to 
have  been  established  as  law  and  custom.  Even  by  the 
very  words  of  the  repealing  statute,  the  crown  was  bound 
to  consult  the  parliament  on  the  subject  of  peace  or  war, 
for  what  could  possibly  concern  more  "  the  estate  of  the 
realm  and  of  the  people?"  Usage  is  said  to  be  the  best 
interpreter  of  the  law.  Edward  III  undertakes  the  war 
against  France  by  the  common  assent  of  all  the  parliament;* 
on  that  ground  solely  asks  them  for  aids  to  carry  it  on  ;f  while 
engaged  in  it  lays  a  statement  of  his  affairs  before  them  at  the 
commencement  of  every  session  ;|  consults  them  even  as  to 
the  conduct,  or  "array,"  of  it;§  and  will  not  make  a  treaty 
without  their  concurrence.  H  He  asks  whether  he  ought  to 
treat  with  the  French  by  way  of  amity  or  marriage,  according 
to  their  offer.  The  Commons  recommend  marriage,  and  cer- 
tain lords  are  then  appointed  to  treat  thereon.1[  He  is  re- 
commended to  lead  an  expedition  in  person  to  Ireland,**  and 
subsequently  allowed  to  defer  it  a  twelvemonth,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  go  to  France,  where  he  was  promised  that  on  a 
personal  visit  he  should  "  find  great  friendship."ff  He  lays 
the  articles  of  the  truce  in  1344  before  both  houses  ;  explains 
the  conduct  of  the  French  and  other  enemies;  and  is  re- 
quested, if  he  should  be  forced  to  undertake  an  expedition 
against  them,  to  prosecute  it,  notwithstanding  the  letters, 
jirayei's,  or  commands  of  the  Pope,  or  of  any  one  else,  till  he 
should  bring  the  business  to  a  conclusion  one  way  or  the  other.:(| 
The  assent  of  the  Commons  to  the  proposed  treaty  in  1354 
was  deemed  of  such  importance  that  they  were  twice  asked  ex- 


*  '*  Par  commune  auentde  tous."— Rot.  P.  13  F.d«r.  Ill,  103. 

t  Ibid.  \  See  the  rulU  for  every  session  during  the  war. 

§  Id.  21  Edw.  Ill,  16d. 

II  Roll  H3;  *'  Par  cuuse  qc  vc^lc  guerre  est  emprise  commenccc  par  commune 
assent  lies  dilz  Prelatz  (>raiitz  rt  conintunes  Ic  roi  nc  voUil  tretee  de  pees  faire 
ne  pees  prendre  tans  luur  couimune  asscnu'' — Id.  17  Kdw.  Ill,  I3G;  See  also 
45  Edw.  III,3().^ 

%  Id.  5  Kdw.  m,  fio,  1.  *♦  IWd. 

ft  Con     •  u,  p.  12  ;   Rot  P.  6  Edw.  Ill,  63. 

tl  "  1  I  en  uoe  inanerc  ou  en  autre."       Id.  18  Edw.  Ill,  148 

See  also  U  .  .,».  ,,,,  >i.a.  2,  c.  1. 
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pressly  whether  they  would  agree  to  it,  and  a  notary  was  or- 
dered to  draw  up  a  public  instrument  to  testify  such  assent,* 
In  short,  the  conduct  of  a  war  against  some  foreign  enemy, 
the  maintenance  of  the  navy,  and  the  defence  of  the  realm 
generally  by  land  and  sea,  form  some  of  the  causes  for  the 
summoning  of  almost  every  parliament  that  met  in  that  and 
subsequent  reigns,  while  we  were  engaged,  or  about  to  engage, 
in  hostilities.f 

But  Mr.  Hallam  considers  Edward  III  to  have  been  guilty 
of  "an  unfair  trick  of  policy,"  in  saying  that  he  undertook 
the  war  against  France  by  "  common  assent,"  in  order  merely 
to  throw  the  war  upon  parliament  as  their  act,  and  to  prevent 
any  murmuring  about  subsidies.^  The  inference  deducible 
from  this  observation  is,  that  Edward  could  have  involved 
England  in  a  war  against  France  without  the  "  common  as- 
sent." The  men  of  that  period  seem  to  have  been  of  a  con- 
trary opinion.  We  find  Edward  himself  stating  in  a  public  do- 
cument that  he  could  not  agree  even  to  a  truce,  without  con- 
sulting the  parliament.§  The  parliament  which  met  in  1844 
was  summoned  on  account  of  "  various  matters  touching  the 
government  and  salvation  of  the  realm  of  England,  which 
could  not  be  settled  without  parliament." ||  These  matters 
seem  to  have  been  the  war  and  proposed  peace.  At  the  open- 
ing of  an  adjourned  session  in  1384,  the  chancellor  informs 
both  houses  that  the  king  desires  their  advice  on  the  proposed 


♦  "  II  ent  ferroit  instrument  public."    Id.  28  Edw.  Ill,  61. 

t  Id.  6  Edw.  Ill,  66;  13  Edw.  HI,  103,  4;  45  Edw.  Ill,  303;  50  Edw  III, 
321 ;  51  Edw.  Ill,  362;  22  Edw,  III,  200;  2.5  Edw.  Ill,  237  ;  27  Edw.  HI,  251, 
2;  28  Edw.  Ill,  254;  29  Edw.  111,264;  42  Edw. IH,  295;  47  Edw.  H I,  816; 
1  Ric.  H,  5;  2  Ric.  H,  32;  6  Ric.  II,  132,  13*,  148;  7  Ric.  II,  149,  166;  8 
Ric.  H,  184  ;  2  Hen.  IV,  454;  4  Hen.  IV,  485;  5  Hen.  IV,  522;  13  Hen  IV, 
647;  7  &.  8  Hen,  IV,  5.S9  573  ;  2  Hen.  VI,  199;  11  Hen.  VI,  509;  14  Hen.  VI, 
481  ;  33  Hen,  VI,  79;  7  Hen.  VII,  440.  See  an  offensive  war  recommended  to 
Parliament  as  better  than  a  defensive  one  ;  7  Ric.  II,  150;  7  &  8  Edw.  IV,  623; 
and  Parliament  declaring  war,  and  sending  a  body  of  troops,  against  the  Scotch. 
— VV'alsingham,  330. 

i  Mid,  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  368,  Dr.  Lingard  expresses  a  similar  opinion,  vol.  ir. 
p.  120. 

^  "  Nos  pro  60  quod  praelatis  et  proceribus  ac  magnatibus  regni  nostri  neenon 
confcederatis  nostris,  quorum  interest,  inconsultis  diets  trengsB  tunc  assentire  non 
poteramus,  Parliamentum  nostrum,  &.c.  &c.,  ut  tam  ipsorum  praelatorum  et  pro- 
cerum  ac  communitatum  dicti  regni  nostri  i|uam  confocderatorum  oositrorum  prae- 
dictorura  habere  possemus  deliberationem,'*  &c. — Rymer,  Feed.  vol.  ii.  par.  2, 
p.  1014. 

II  "  Purdiverses  busorgnes  touchantes  le  government  et  la  salvation  du  roialme 
d'Kngletcrre  lesqueujc  ne  pouraient  estre  exploitez  tans  Parlement." — Rot.  P.  18 , 
Edw.  Ill,  148. 
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treaty  with  "his  adwrsary  of  France,"  to  whicli  he  does  not  wish 
finally  to  agree  without  their  assent  and  knowledge,  "  though 

HE  MIGHT  WELL  DO  SO,  AS  IT  IS  A  MATTER  WHICH,  AS  ONE  MAY 
SUPPOSE,  DOES  NOT  APPERTAIN  IN  ANY  WAY  TO  THE  RIGHT 
OR  TO  THE  CROWN  OF  ENGLAND  OF  ANCIENT  TIMES."*       The 

Commons,  after  considering  the  subject,  and  examining  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  which  were  laid  before  them,  declare  their 
unwillingness,  in  conse(|uence  of  the  great  dangers  they  see  on 
every  side,  to  advise  him  one  way  or  the  other;  but  express 
their  desire  for  |)eace: — "  And  it  seems  to  them  that  the 

KING  MAY  AND  OUGHT  TO  ACT  IN  THIS  BUSINESS  AS  SHALL 
SEEM  BKST  TO  HIS  NOBLE  LORDSHIP,  AS  BEING  A  MATTER 
WHICH  IS  HIS  OWN  PROPER  INHERITANCE,  WHICH  HAS  DE- 
SCENDED TO  HIS  NOBLE  PERSON  BY  RIGHT  OF  HIS  ROYAL  LI- 
NEAGE,   AND    DOES    NOT    AT    ALL    BELONG  TO  THE  REALM,    OR 

TO  THE  CROWN  OF  ENOLAND."f  They  pray  him,  however,  to 
act  according  to  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  to  excuse  them 
from  giving  any  other  answer  at  present.  Being  again  charged 
to  say  positively  whether  they  wishf»d  for  peace  or  for  war,  as  a 
truce  could  not  be  had,  they  declare  themselves  for  peace,  but 
object  to  some  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  Learning  after- 
wards that  the  Lords  had  refused  to  advise  for  peace  or  war, 
and  had  answered  only  that,  "  were  they  in  the  kind's  state  ;| 
they  would  prefer  peace,  they  declare  themselves  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  refuse  to  give  any  other  answer.  In  1397  they  de- 
clare to  the  king  that  they  had  not  debate<l  about  preventing 
him  from  sending  ambassadors  to  the  king  of  France,  accord- 
ing to  his  promise,  having  been  told  that  it  was  his  intention 
that  by  this  embassy  neither  the  Commons  nor  the  realm 
wonld  be  bound  or  charged.  "  Nevertheless,  the  said  Com- 
mons pray  and  make  their  protest,  that  since  the  king,  of  his 
own  authority  and  tcilU  has  granted  this  expedition,  they 
shall  not  be  pnrties  to  it,  nor  to  anything  which  may  happen 
in  consequence  of  it,  nor  he  endamaged  thereby,  but  be  entirely 
excused  therefrom.'"^    This  language  needs  no  comment.    We 


•  "  Coinbicn  q'il  le  purroit  bien  faire,  come  chose  quele  «  ce  q'  bomme  pcnse 
n*  appartient  njc  en  rienz  au  droit  ne  a  la  coronne  d'Kngletcrre  d'ancientce.'' — 
Idem,  7  Ric.  II,  166. 

+  "  Come  de  chose  q'eat  son  propre  heritage,  q'est  par  droit  lignage  roiale  dc- 
•cenduz  a  sa  noble  permne  et  noun  pas  appertenant  al  Roialme  ne  a  la  coronne 
d'Englcterre."— Id.  1*0. 

X  "  ^•ill«  feuMcnt  en  I'  estat  du  roi.'' — Id. 

\  "  Nientmoins  let  diiz  communes  prieront  et  firent  leur  protestation  qe  coment 
le  Roy  de  ta  autorite  et  Tolentee  demesne  aroit  grantez   lei  riage,  qe  de  cdle 

oo2 
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find  the  treaty  with  France,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  that  reign, 
confirmed  in  full  parliament  by  King,  Lords,  Judges,  and  Com- 
mons.* The  contract  with  the  merchants  for  the  protection 
of  the  sea  in  1406  is  laid  before  the  Commons,  and  as  they  had 
not  time  to  consider  it  fully  in  parliament,  in  consequence  of 
the  near  approach  of  Easter,  they  assign  a  certain  number 
from  among  them  to  confer  with  the  king's  council  and  mer- 
chants respecting  it.f  Ten  years  afterwards  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Henry  V  and  Sigismund,  king  of  the 
Romans,  are  laid  before  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  after  due 
and  solemn  deliberation  had  respecting  them,  the  king,  in  the 
language  of  the  Rolls,  'Mhe  said  alliances  and  confederations, 
and  all  the  matters  aforesaid,  in  manner  and  form  in  the 
said  letters-patent  recited,  by  their  (the  Lords'  and  Commons') 
assent  and  consent  in  the  said  parliament,  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  same,  and  that  which  belongs  to  our  said  lord,  for 
him,  his  heirs  and  successors  aforesaid,  ratified,  approved, 
and  confirmed,  and  now  again  ratifies,  approves,  and  con- 
firms.":}: In  1421  a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  is  agreed  to  be- 
tween Henry  and  the  king  of  France; — one  of  the  conditions 
of  which  is,  that  it  should  not  only  be  sworn  to  by  both  sove- 
reigns, but  approved  and  accepted  by  the  three  estates  of  their 
respective  kingdoms.§  The  French  king  having  fulfilled  this 
condition  on  his  part,  Henry  next  lays  the  several  articles  of 
the  treaty  before  parliament,  when  the  three  estates,  after 
having  duly  weighed  and  examined  them,  and  found  them 
praiseworthy,  necessary,  and  useful  to  the  subjects  of  both 
kingdoms,  approve,  praise,  authorise,  and  accept  them,  and 
promise  for  themselves,  their  heirs  and  successors,  well  and 
faithfully  to  observe  and  fulfil  them.||     It  was  also  agreed 

viage  ne  de  nul  chose  q'eut  purroit  advenir  en  apres  ils  ne  mys  parties  n'ent 
endamagez  mais  outremeut  excusez." — Id.  20  Ric.  J  I,  338. 

*  Id.  17  Ric.  II,  315.  f  Id.  7  &  8  Hen.  IV,  569-573. 

%  "  Les  ditz  alliances  et  confederations  et  toutz  les  choses  avauntditz,  en  ma- 
nere  et  fourm  en  les  ditus  lettres  patentz  recitez,  de  lour  commune  assent  et  coU' 
sent  en  le  dit  Parlement  et  par  rauctorite  diceJI,  quantq  en  nostre  dit  soverain 
est,  pur  lui  et  ses  heirs  et  successours  avaunditz  ralifia  approva  et  conferma  et 
de  fait  ratifie  appruve  et  conferme  par  yccsles." — Id,  4  Hen.  V,  99. 

§  "  Id  cujus  pacis  tractatu  inter  cetera  continetur  quod  dicta  pax  per  dictos 
<iuo8  Regcs  jurari,  et  etiam  per  tres  status  utriusque  regni  debeat  laudari  accep- 
tari  et  appiobari."— Id.  9  Hen.  V,  135. 

II  "  Ipsi  tres  status  considerantes  censentfs  et  reputantes  dictam  pacem  lauda- 
bilem  necessariam  et  utilem  utrisque  regnis  et  suhditis  eorumd^m  ....  approba- 
runt,  laudarunt,  autorizarunt  et  acceptaruut,  et  eandcni  se  et  eorum  quemlibet 
pro  se  suisque  hercdibus  et  successoribus,  bone  et  fideliter  perpetuis  futuris  tcm- 
poribus  quantum  ad  eos  et  sin{pilos  eorum  pertinet,  observaturos  et  impleturus 
proroiserunt." — Id.  b. 
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upon  between  those  two  sovereigns,  that  neither  should  make 
peace  with  Charles  the  dauphin,  without  the  assent  of  the  tljree 
estates  of  England  and  France.     We  find  it  "  ordeined  and 
advised'"*  by  the  Lords  and  Commonr,  in  1430-31,  that  *'  my 
lordes  of  Bedford  and  Gloucestr,  and  my   Lord  Cardinal!, 
and  oyer  of  ye  kyngg's  blood,  and  of  his  counseill,  may  trete 
y«  pees  on  the  king's  behalf,"  not  only  with  the  French,  but 
with  the  Spaniards,  Scotch,  and  "  any  oyer."*     In  1444,  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  details  his  conduct  in  the  bringing  about  of 
the  peace  between  France  and  England,  and  the  king's  mar- 
riage, before  the  Connnons,  "  to  the  end  it  myght  in  tyme  to 
come  abyde  in  their  rememberance  whatsoever  fell  thereof;" 
"and  hereof  he  desired  an  act  to  be  entred  in  the  parlement 
rolle."     The  speaker  of  the  Commons  two  days  afterwards,  in 
the  name  of  his  fellows,  approves  of  the  duke's  conduct,  be- 
seeches the  king  to  receive  him  to  his  grace  and  favour,  as 
having  done  '*good,  true,  and  faithful  service  to  him  and  all 
this  his  land,"  and  requests   the  Lords  to  join  in  a  similar 
prayer.  Many  of  the  lords  having  complied  with  this  request, 
the  king  thanks  both  Lords  and  Commons,  and  promises  to 
comply    with   their  prayers  ;    and   the  whole  transaction    is 
"  enacted  and  enrolled  of   record,"  for  the  "  true  acquitale 
and  discharge,  perpetuell  honour"  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and 
his  heirs  for  ever.f     In  the  same  session,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
protests,  before  the  King,  Lords  and  Connnons,  and  in  the 
name  of^  the  Lords,   that  the  appointment  of  *»  a  day  ofcon- 
vencion  for  the  matere  of  peace"  "  between  your  most  royale 
person  and  your  uncle  of  France,'*  was  of  the  king's  own  will 
and  motion,  and  not  by  the  advice  of  any  of  the  lords ;  and 
desires  thai  they  therefore  should  be  held  excused,  and  dis- 
charged  from   all    connexion   with   it,   and   that    this  tiieir 
"  humble  request"  should  be  entered  on  the  parliament  roll.| 
"To  advertise  and  ordeyn  howe  and  when  the  18,000  archers 
granted  in  the  last  parliament  shall  be  employed,"  is  one  of  the 
causes  for  summoning  the  parliament  in  1455  §  The  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Hanz  merchants  in  1473  appears  in  the  parlia- 
ment roll  in  the  form  of  a  statute,  by  the  "  advis  and  assent 
of  the  Lords  spirituelx  and  temiKjrelx,  and  the  Comens,  in  this 
present  parliament  assembled,  and   by  the  auctorite  of  the 
same."  II      It  was  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween France  and  England  in  1492,  that  the  treaty  should  be 

♦  Id.  9  Hen.  VI,  p.  371  b.  t  M.  33  Hen.  VI.  73,  74. 

♦Id.  l()2b.  ^  Id.  33  Hen.  VI,  279.  (1  W.  13  Edw.  IV,  «W  a,  b. 
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ratified,  approved,  and  confirmed  by  the  three  estates  of  both 
kingdoms,  rightly  and  duly  convoked.  Its  confirmation  on 
the  part  of*  England  by  act  of  parliament,  may  be  seen  in  the 
statutes  at  large — 11  Hen.  VII  c.  65. 

But  we  fear  we  have  exhausted  the  patience  of  our  readers; 
we  are,  however,  confident  that  the  paramount  importance  of  a 
right  understanding  of  the  conduct  of  our  ancestors,  while  our 
holy  religion  had  full  sway,  in  securing  our  constitutional  free- 
dom, will  not  only  justify  our  present  appeal  to  their  indul- 
gence, but  will  require  a  further  development  on  an  early 
occasion. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  A  Year  among  the  Circassians.  By  J.  A.  Long- 
worth,  Esq.    London :   1840. 

2.  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Circnssia,  during  the  Years 
1837, 1838,  and  1839.  By  James  Stanislaus  Bell.  London : 
1840. 

SOME  account  of  Circassia  was  given  in  one  of  the  earlier 
numbers  of  this  Journal,*  founded  principally  on  the  re- 
ports of  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Marigny.  We  then  had  occasion 
to  observe  that  by  Article  IV  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  con- 
cluded between  the  Czar  and  the  Sultan  in  1829,  nearly  the 
whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine  was  placed  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Russia.  To  this  arrangement,  however,  the  Circassians, 
who  never  had  been  conquered  by  Turkey,  and  of  whose 
country  therefore  the  latter  had  no  lawful  power  to  dispose, 
refused  their  consent.  They  have  in  consequence  resisted,  and 
hitherto  with  marvellous  energy  and  success,  every  attempt 
of  the  emperor  to  reduce  them  under  his  yoke.  The  moun- 
tainous character  of  the  principal  districts  has  enabled  small 
and  resolute  bands,  by  the  mode  of  warfare  well  known  in 
Spain  under  the  title  of  Guerilla,  to  annihilate  in  detail  im- 
mense expeditions  sent  from  time  to  time  against  them ;  and 
although  year  after  year  such  expeditions  are  renewed,  it  does 
not  yet  appear  probable  that  the  imperial  domination  can  ever 
be  permanently  established  in  that  territory. 

'i  he   inhabitants  who  are  chiefly  engaged   in  the  contest 
waged  against  Russia  are   the  occupants  of  the  coast  from 

*  No.  V.  July,  1837. 
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Sokoamkale  to  Anapa.  This  district  is  entirely  mountainous. 
The  Circassian  tribes  who  dwell  in  the  vallies  and  the  plains 
eastward  of  the  mountains,  towards  the  river  Kuban  on  one 
side,  and  the  river  Terek  on  the  other,  having  no  considerable 
mountain  ranges  to  defend  them,  were  soon  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  overwhelming  forces  which  bore  down  upon  them  from 
Russia.  Mr.  Longworth  calculates  the  population  of  the  still 
unconquered  provinces  at  about  one  million,  of  which  he  com- 
putes the  adult  males  capable  of  bearing  arms  at  150,000. 
rhey  all  speak  the  same  language,  varied  only  by  slight  dif- 
ferences of  local  dialects.  The  religion  of  Mahomet  very 
generally  prevails  amongst  them,  but  it  is  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction.  They  had  been  previously  pagans,  and 
in  some  districts  the  system  of  idolatry  is  by  no  means  as  yet 
extinguished.  Crosses  are  occasionlly  met  with,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  in  some  former  age  Christian  missionaries 
had  visited  those  regions,  and  had  even  left  there  favourable 
impressions.  Mr.  Spencer,  Mr.  Longworth,  and  Mr.  Bell, 
state  that  those  emblems  of  our  holy  faith  are  venerated  by 
the  natives  as  ancient  relics  of  a  most  sacred  character. 

Russia  is  very  generally  looked  upon  by  Englishmen  as  a 
power  ambitious  of  aggrandisement,  seeking  not  only  to  in- 
terfere sooner  or  later  with  our  Indian  dominions,  but  also  to 
push  its  authority  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  possess  or  to  con- 
trol the  whole  of  Turkey,  at  least  as  far  as  Syria,  and  to  exercise 
an  influence,  equal,  if  not  superior  to  our  own,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  European  affairs.  The  fortunate  exertions,  therefore, 
hitherto  made  by  the  Circassians  to  stay  the  strides  of  that  con- 
stantly enlarging  empire,  have  very  naturally  excited  amongst 
us  the  warmest  sympathy.  It  has  even  been  alleged  that  com- 
munications of  a  demi-official  character  have  been  made  to 
them  by  our  government,  promising  assistance  at  some  future 
period.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Urquhart,  who  visited  Circassia 
some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  did  give  them  assurances  to  that 
effect,  and  that,  chiefly  through  his  zeal  in  their  cause,  similar 
assurances  have  been  conveyed  to  them  by  Messrs.  Longworth 
and  Bell. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  our  government  would  be 
happy  to  see  that  valiant  people  in  the  secure  possession  of 
their  national  independence ;  and  that  more  than  one  of  our 
diplomatists  abroad,  and  of  our  under-officers  at  home,  have 
uttered  words  of  encouragement  upon  this  subject,  which  have 
found  their  way  to  Circassia,  and  nave  contributed  materially 
to  animate  the  struggle  for  liberty  still  going  on  in  that  region. 
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But  "  the  pear  is  not  yet  ripe."  Circumstances  are  by  no 
means'*yet  in  presence  of  each  other  which  would  justify  any 
open  declaration  in  favour  "f  Circassian  independence  upon 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  consequence  must  be  that 
all  those  British  enthusiasts,  who  volunteer,  with  or  without 
demi-official  sanction,  their  services  in  the  Circassian  cause, 
must  be  contented  to  find,  at  the  end  of  their  terms  of  exertion, 
utter  disavowal  and  no  pay. 

Mr.  Bell  and  his  brother  (a  London  merchant)  were  the 
charterers  of  the  Vixens  about  the  capture  and  confiscation  of 
which  by  the  Russian  authorities  so  much  noise  was  made 
some  time  ago.  The  history  of  that  affair  was  fully  detailed 
in  the  article  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  It  was  a  pre- 
mature attempt  to  accelerate  a  crisis  in  the  relations  between 
England  and  Russia^  and  of  course  it  failed. 

Mr.  Longworth  states  that  he  was  directly  recommended 
by  Mr.  Urquhart  (then  secretary  of  legation  at  Constanti- 
nople) to  visit  Circassia,  and  to  encourage  the  belligerent  na- 
tives in  their  resistance  to  Russia.  We  do  not  doubt  this 
statement  to  be  true,  although  Mr.  Urquhart  refused  to  give 
our  traveller  any  letter  of  recommendation,  or  any  written 
document  whatever.  Whether  it  was,  inforo  conscientiss,justi- 
fiable  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Longworth,  or  the  Messrs.  Bell,  to 
engage  in  agencies  of  this  description,  is  a  question  w  ith  which 
it  is  no  business  of  ours  to  meddle.  Mr.  Longworth  is  a 
Catholic  — ^a  gentleman  of  considerable  ability,  classical 
attainments,  very  good  taste,  and  literary  habits.  He  first 
went  out  to  Constantinople  in  the  suite  of  one  of  the  Turkish 
envoys  to  our  court,  and  acted  for  awhile  as  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Morning  Chronicle.  For  some  unexplained 
reason  he  frequently  transferred  his  articles  to  the  Times.  On 
proceeding  to  Circassia  (in  1837)  he  assumed  the  character  of 
a  merchant,  and  took  with  him  a  small  cargo  of  lead  and  other 
articles  which  he  thought  might  meet  with  a  ready  market  in 
that  country.  His  work  is  written  in  a  very  lively  vein  through- 
out, exhibiting  a  tendency  to  the  romantic.  His  style  is  clear, 
natural,  and  occasionally  very  neat  and  even  classically  po- 
lished. Some  of  his  descriptions  of  the  country  which  he  tra- 
versed, though  perhaps  not  so  full  or  so  picturesque  as  those 
of  Mr.  Spencer,  are  well  calculated  to  fix  and  reward  the 
attention  of  his  readers.  He  does  not  attempt  to  resist  the 
impression  which  his  adventures  must  sometimes  make  upon 
them,  that  he  falls  into  situations  rather  ludicrous,  if  not 
Quixotic.     With  great  good  humoin*  he  joins  in  the  laugh 
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against  himself,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  imputation  that 
there  is  in  his  disposition  more  naireM  than  a  travelled  man 
would  like  to  acknowledire.  These  little  traits  of  character 
will,  however,  by  no  means  detract  from  the  interest  which 
his  volumes  must  excite. 

The  work  produced  by  Mr.  Bell,  who  resided  three  years 
in  Circassia,  is  cast  in  the  shape  of  letters  to  his  brother. 
They  go  very  much  into  detail,  both  in  political  and  mercan- 
tile affairs.  Though  much  inferior  to  Mr.  Longworth's  pro- 
duction in  point  of  style,  in  local  description,  and  in  portrai- 
ture of  the  characters  of  those  persons  who  have  acquired  emi- 
nence during  the  contest  waged  against  Russia,  nevertheless 
these  letters  will,  if  we  mistake  not,  be  considered  as  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  already  collected 
with  reference  to  a  long-neglected  portion  of  the  great  human 
community — a  portion  the  more  deserving  of  our  attention, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  considered,  taking  it  in  conjunction  with  the 
Caucasian  tribes  in  general,  as  the  parent-stock  of  the  Euro- 
pean countenance  and  figure. 

We  need  not  go  through  all  the  preliminary  diflBculties  which 
Mr.  Longworth  had  to  contend  against  in  preparing  his  little 
mercantile  adventure  to  the  Circassian  coast.  Be  it  sufficient 
to  say,  that  after  more  than  one  hair-breadth  escape  from 
very  stormy  weather,  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Russian 
blockading  ships  of  war,  and  landed  himself  and  his  cargo  safe 
on  the  coast  of  the  small  bay,  or  rather  roadstead,  of  Paolaat. 
fhence  he  proceeded  towards  the  banks  of  the  Pchat,  a  small 
fordal)le  river,  not  far  to  the  south  of  the  harbour  of  Ghelend- 
jek,  where  a  strong  Russian  garrison  was  then  established. 
Having  passe<l  the  river  in  company  with  some  Circassians 
whom  lie  had  taken  into  his  service,  he  directed  his  course 
westerly,  until  he  reached  a  cleft  in  the  mountains,  where  he 
soon  found  himself  in  the  yard  of  his  konog,  or  host.  We 
shall  here  join  him  without  any  ceremony : — 

"  Our  Konag  Bey  stood  ready  to  receive  me,  and  leading  my  liorso 
opposite  to  the  guest- house,  assisted  me  to  alight.  He  then  ushered 
ine  into  the  house,  and  with  his  own  bands  relieved  me  of  my  arms, 
and  liung  them  against  the  wall.  A  silken  couch  had  been  spread 
for  me  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  on  one  side  of  the  hearib  ;  at  the 
head  of  this  was  a  pile  of  cushions:  with  the  exception  of  these,  and 
a  mat  and  cushion  laid  down  fur  the  Hadji,  [a  Mahometan  pilgrim 
who  accompanied  Mr.  Longworth]  there  was  no  otlicr  furniture  in 
the  room  ;  but  the  walls,  glt-nming  with  the  weapons  of  the  guests, 
presented  anything  but  a  naked  appearance.     Fur  some  lime,  every 
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body  remained  standing  but  myself;  after  a  short  silence,  the  words 
of  welcome  were  exchanged,  when  another  pause  took  place.  Our 
host  ilien  desired  the  principal  guests  to  sit  down,  but  at  first  on  no 
account  would  be  be  seated  himself;  after  repeated  pressing,  how- 
ever, be  crouched  himself  down  at  a  respectful  distance  on  the  floor. 
I  have  been  thus  minute  in  detailing  these  ceremonies,  as  they  mark 
the  reception  of  a  stranger  in  every  house  in  Circassia.  The  room 
itself  was  of  an  oblong  shape,  eight  yards  by  four;  the  walls  were 
constructed  of  stakes  and  hurdles,  plaistered  on  each  side  with  a  coat 
oi  light-coloured  earth  ;  the  floor  was  of  hard  earth,  which  I  ob- 
served was  every  now  and  then  carefully  watered  and  swept.  The 
thatch  above,  supported  by  rafters  in  a  triangular  form,  descended 
from  the  roof  over  the  walls  in  large  projecting  eaves,  serving  in  sum- 
mer for  verandahs.  Extending  from  the  walls  almost  to  the  middle 
of  the  room  in  a  semicircle  of  about  two  yards  in  diameter,  and  at 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground,  was  a  huge  chimney  ;  it  con- 
tracted itself  towards  the  top  in  the  shape  of  a  bell,  and  perforating 
it  at  the  gable,  rose  a  few  feet  above  the  roof. 

"  So  spacious  are  these  chimneys,  that  there  is  hardly  one  of  them 
without  a  swallow's  nest,  where,  unmolested  by  the  fire  beneath,  they 
enliven  the  apartment  by  their  constant  twittering.  They  are  made 
of  the  same  materials  as  the  walls ;  indeed,  all  manner  of  building* 
including  bee-hives  and  water-closets,  is  of  basket-work.  It  is  speedily 
set  fire  to,  and  with  the  assistance  of  friends,  who  never  refuse  a  help- 
ing hand  on  these  occasions,  almost  as  speedily  rebuilt.  With  such 
neighbours  as  the  Russians,  it  is  perhaps  well  that  architecture  has 
made  no  great  progress.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  man  feels  less 
reluctance  in  deserting  and  firing  with  his  own  hands,  if  necessary, 
his  habitation,  the  preservation  of  which,  in  more  civilized  countries 
so  commonly  involves  the  sacrifice  of  liberty. 

"  After  we  bad  been  some  time  seated,  a  large  bowl  of  a  beverage 
the  Tartars  call  boza  (in  Circassian,  souat),  was  presented  to  me  by 
my  host ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  fermented  millet-seed  and  honey,  "  thick 
and  slab,"  and  exceedingly  nauseous,  I  thought,  though  drinking  it 
out  of  complaisance  to  my  entertainer,  who  watched  me  closely  to 
see  that  I  did  not  flinch,  and  during  the  evening  renewed  the  charge, 
bowl  in  hand,  at  least  a  dozen  times.  Dinner,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  supper,  which  constitutes  their  chief  meal,  was  served  after 
sunset.  It  consisted  of  a  service  of  dishes,  moved  one  after  the  other, 
on  round  three-legged  tables,  about  the  size  of  a  joint-stool.  A  sheep 
having  been  slaughtered  for  us,  the  mutton  was  served  on  a  thick 
layer  of  millet-cake,  instead  of  a  dish  ;  being  moist  and  soft,  it  is 
easily  moulded  into  the  requisite  form — that  is,  with  a  deep  trench  in 
the  centre,  containing  the  sauce,  or  condiment,  defended  by  a  circular 
mound,  itself  invested  on  the  outside  by  substantial  pieces  of  mutton 
or  beef. 

"  The  Hadji  and  myself  commenced  the  attack  on  these  fortifica- 
tions, having  been  provided  for  the  purpose  wiih  small  knives  by  the 
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Circassians,  who,  bv-thc^bye,  always  wear  these,  in  addition  to  their 
daggers,  in  their  girdles.  The  lutter  are  never  used  at  meals,  the 
former  being  for  the  duuble  purpose  of  carving  their  victuals  and 
shaving  their  pulls.  After  meat  came  the  broth,  served  up  in  a 
wooden  bunl,  or  rather  a  reservoir,  of  formidable  dimensions;  ils 
surface  frozen  over  like  the  Arctic  Ocean,  not  with  ice,  however, 
but  grease ;  but,  by  inserting,  in  imitation  of  my  Hadji,  the  spoon 
(and,  par  parenlhese,  I  must  protest  in  the  name  of  my  friends 
against  the  statement  put  forth,  that  they  ever  insert  their  hands) 
with  a  dexterous  jerk  into  the  liquid  below,  I  found  I  could  convey  it 
to  my  mouth  in  a  tolerable  state  of  purity.  The  ensuing  courses 
were,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  pastry,  caimac,  or  cream,  cheese- 
cakes, forced  meat  in  vine  leaves,  ana  finally  a  large  bowl  of  yoghort, 
or  curdled  milk,  which  last,  like  the  pilaff  in  Turkey,  invariably 
crowns  the  repast.  I  was  at  first  surprised  to  see  no  vegetables  on 
the  table,  but  [  afterwards  learned  that,  although  abounding  in  the 
country  in  every  variety,  the  Circassians  seldom  or  never  eat  them. 

"  A  native  of  this  country  dining  with  Scodra  Pasha,  in  Albania, 
and  declining  to  eat  the  vegetables  which  the  Turks,  odd  to  say,  are 
as  fond  of  as  the  Circassians  are  averse  to  them,  and  which,  in  suc- 
cessive dishes,  formed,  on  this  occasion,  (he  staple  of  the  dinner,  was 
pressed  repeatedly  by  the  laRer  to  partake  of  them.  He  at  length 
told  the  Pasha,  with  much  naivete,  that  none  but  beasts  dine  on 
gieens  in  Circassia. 

"  During  the  course  oi  our  meal,  observing  that  the  Hadji  handed 
to  the  bye-standers  and  assistants  lumps  of  meat  and  pieces  of  pastry, 
in  compliance  with  the  custom,  I  shewed  myself,  at  llie  expense  of 
my  host,  equally  generous.  On  receiving  these  scraps,  the  favoured 
individual  retired  with  great  modesty  into  a  corner,  and,  turning  his 
back  to  the  company,  devoured  them  in  secret.  As  every  table  was 
removed,  it  was  taken  to  our  servants,  and  after  they  had  been  satis- 
'fied,  passed  to  a  crowd  of  hungry  expectants  out  of  doors.  About 
three  hours  after  sunset,  additional  beds  and  coverlets  were  brought 
in  for  me  and  my  domestics,  which,  on  being  spread,  covered  &\exy 
part  of  the  floor.  I  ought  to  mention  that  my  counterpane  wns  of 
brocaded  silk,  and  that  the  whole  was  the  manufacture  of  Turkey." — 
vol.  i.  pp.  42.47. 

Mr.  Longworth  was  at  once  set  down  by  his  host,  and  the 
crowds  who  soon  assembled  to  give  him  welcome,  as  no  less  a 
person  than  a  cousin  of  the  king  of  England;  and  the  mer- 
chandise with  which  his  vessel  was  laden,  they  had  already,  in 
imagination,  distributed  amongst  themselves,  in  the  siiape  of 
presents  from  that  sovereign.  He  could  not  induce  them  to 
believe  that  he  was  a  mere  trader,  and  that  he  had  no  disposi- 
tion whatever  to  part  with  any  of  liis  property,  unless  in  the 
way  of  barter  for  such  produce  as  they  could  give  him  in  re- 
turn.    The  Hadji,  unfortunately  (with  a  view  partly  to  the 
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exaltation  of  his  own  position,  partly  to  get  the  property  into 
his  own  possession,  for  he  was  a  thorough  rogue)  favoured 
their  more  magnificent  expectations,  and  at  every  attempt  of 
Mr.  Longworth  to  explain  the  real  state  of  the  case,  gave  a 
shrug  of  his  shoulders  and  a  wink  of  his  eye,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  don't  believe  a  word  of  it." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  our  fair  readers,  that  the 
young  women  in  Circassia  are  considered  as  mere  articles  of 
merchandize  for  the  markets  of  Constantinople.  They  are 
usually  secluded  in  harems,  after  the  Turkish  fashion ;  and 
when  they  are  spoken  of  by  their  parents  or  relatives,  they  are 
described  like  cattle,  as  so  many  hands  high,  and,  by  reason 
of  their  figure  and  beauty,  as  of  such  or  such  a  value — on  the 
average,  ten  times  the  value  of  a  fat  ox.  They  never  sit  in 
the  presence  of  a  man,  even  though  he  were  a  servant  in  the 
family,  without  his  especial  permission.  The  flowing  locks  of 
a  Circassian  maiden  hang  from  beneath  a  skull-cap  of  scarlet 
cloth,  according  to  the  Albanian  mode,  in  a  profusion  of 
tresses  over  her  shoulders.  The  cap  is  trimmed,  crossed  with 
broad  silver  lace.  They  all  wear  bodices  of  blue  silk,  decorated 
in  front  with  silver  studs ;  ^  girdle,  fastened  rather  low  by 
large  silver  clasps  ;  a  petticoat  of  striped  or  flowered  silk,  ex- 
tending to  the  ancle,  over  loose  Turkish  trousers,  from  be- 
neath which  peep  out  a  pair  of  white  and  delicate  feet,  naked 
when  in  the  house — when  without  it,  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
ornamented  pattens,  or  morocco  slippers.  The  elderly  dames 
usually  wear  a  white  veil,  exactly  as  our  nuns  do,  and  a  pelisse, 
or  rather  wrapper,  of  checked  calico,  which  serves  to  conceal 
the  whole  figure.  The  distinction  between  the  dresses  of  the. 
matron  and  the  maid  is  intended  to  show  that  the  latter  is  for 
sale. 

The  Hadji's  roguish  insinuations  soon  brought  customers 
enough  to  his  Majesty's  cousin.  He  was  literally  besieged  by 
**  postulants"  of  every  degree.  He  did,  in  fact,  bring  with 
him  a  trunk  filled  with  various  articles,  such  as  pistols,  swords, 
watches,  gunpowder,  which  he  intended  as  presents  for  men, 
and  for  the  ladies,  cases  of  needles,  work-boxes,  ornaments  and 
chains  of  Paris  metal.  But  this  said  trunk  turned  out  a  box  of 
Pandora,  such  were  the  disappointments  of  those  who  received 
no  presents,  and  the  comparisons  made  between  those  which 
were  distributed  amongst  the  rival  chieftains.  The  number  of 
present-beggars  seems  inexhaustible  and  insatiable  in  Cir- 
cassia. Our  friend's  host  was  at  first  modest,  even  to  shyness, 
with  reference  to  this  subject.     He  soon,  however,  intimated. 
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through  the  Hadji,  a  "  longinj;"  for  the  traveller's  telescope, 
the  very  article  with  which  the  latter  was  of  all  things  the 
most  reluctant  to  part.  "  I  desired  the  hadji,"  says  Mr.  Long- 
worth,  "to  tell  him  that  he  should  have  it  when  I  left  the 
country,  but  that  in  the  meantinie  1  had  occasion  for  it  myself 
in  my  travels.  In  answer  to  this  he  suggested,  that  as  he  in- 
tended to  accompany  me  in  all  my  peregrinations,  he  would 
carry  it  for  me.  1  consented  to  this  arrangement,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly attended  me  on  my  route  for  three  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  begged  1  would  give  him  a  pistol,  which 
being  flatly  refused  to  him,  he  immediately  disappeared  with 
the  telescope.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  though  I  now  saw 
clearly  through  the  one,  I  was  never  destined  to  see  through 
the  other  again  !" 

Our  autlior  displays  his  happy  powers  of  description  in  the 
narrativeof  his  journey  to  Adhencum,  on  the  Kuban,  where  he 
expected  to  find  Mr.  Bell.  A  portion  of  his  course  lay  along 
the  banks  of  the  Uydcrbey.  The  hills  on  cither  side  were 
densely  covered  (it  was  the  month  of  May),  producing  every 
variety  of  tree  in  brilliant  foliage,  and  broken  here  and  there 
into  most  picturesque  confusion — •*now  closing  with  their 
leafy  honours  so  near  the  stream,  that  the  latter,  *  thick  as 
those  that  strew  the  brooks  in  Vallombrosa,'  *  high  over- 
arched embower' — and  now  separating,  as  they  gradually  re- 
treat, range  on  range,  into  the  distant  sky."  All  this  species 
of  scenery  has,  moreover,  the  practical  value  of  offering  a 
truly  formidable  barrier  to  the  progress  of  any  kind  of  troops 
which  Russia  may  be  disposed  to  send  into  that  region. 

"  Before  us,  at  tlic  feet  of  these  mountains,  wbirh  sank  into  them 
in  long  sweeping  ridges  and  ravines,  were  the  plains  of  the  Kuban. 
These  were  bounded  in  their  turn  by  that  river,  describing,  as  it  re- 
ceived their  tributary  streams,  a  grand  serai  circle  from  north  to  west. 
Stretching  beyond  this,  ond  Hnally  lost  in  the  haze  of  distance,  were 
the  interminable  stt-ppes  of  Russia.  Nor,  if  we  turned  in  ihedircciion 
we  had  corae,  was  the  prospect  less  attractive  :  there,  almost  parallel 
with  those  on  which  w.'  stood,  rose  another  range  of  mountains,  wiih 
a  crowd  of  lesser  and  thickly  wooded  hills,  rolled  on  one  another  like 
a  sea,  between  nliich,  and  through  the  breaks  of  the  further  chain, 
were  caught  glimpses  of  the  dark-blue  element,  and  the  solitary  cruiser 
gliding  thereon,  and  haunting  the  coast  like  some  grim  spectre. 

"  But  ray  feelin;^s,  while  standing  upon  this  commanuing  position, 
and  surveying  the  wild  and  impracticable  country  beneath,  were  not 
confined  to  admiration  :  they  partook  of  the  proud  and  conscious  se- 
curity which  creates  and  confirms  tlie  independent  spirit  of  the  moun* 
toineer.     I  could  not  conceive  bow  any  body  who  saw  it  as  I  did  then, 
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coald  dream  of  the  conquest  of  such  a  country,  and  I  could  hare 
wished  at  that  moment  to  have  had  hv  my  side  the  Russian  general, 
to  have  enjoyed  the  despair  which  I  believed  such  a  prospect  must 
have  inspired  him  with,  and  to  have  asked  him  by  what  plan  of 
operations,  in  this  inexiricable  confusion,  this  chaos  of  hill  and  valley, 
river  and  forest,  he  proposed  to  reduce  it.  If  he  dispersed  his  troop*, 
they  were  sure  to  be  cut  off  in  detail  by  an  armed  population,  pos- 
sessing the  advantage  of  local  information  ;  if  his  columns  advanced 
en  masse,  all  they  could  do  was  to  wander  through  some  solitary  de- 
files, harassed  on  every  side  by  the  fire  of  an  invisible  foe,  and  com- 
p>€lled  at  length,  by  the  want  of  provisions,  to  retreat.  I  was  at  once 
convinced,  and  remain  so  to  this  day,  and  that  from  a  view  of  the 
lower  range  of  mountains  alone,  and  of  course  the  conclusion  would 
be  strengthened  by  a  visit  to  the  primary  ones,  that  the  only  chance 
of  their  subjugation  was  in  the  connexion  of  their  inhabitants  with 
those  of  the  plains." — vol.  i.  pp.  8-23. 

Meanwhile,  a  Russian  fleet,  consisting  of  fourteen  ships  of 
war,  and  a  steamer  full  of  troops,  infantry  and  cavalry,  number- 
ing at  least  ten  thousand  men,  had  put  into  Ghelendjek;  and 
WilliammenoflF,  at  the  head  of  an  equally  imposing  force,  had 
crossed  the  Kuban,  his  object  apparently  being  tocon.bine  his 
movements  with  those  of  tlie  legion  which  had  descended  on 
the  coast.  The  adverse  parties  had  already  come  to  blows. 
Reports  from  the  scene  of  war  were  pouring  in  from  all  sides. 
Stragglers  from  the  battle  dropped  in  one  after  another, 
bringing  accounts  of  the  slaughter  of  some  of  their  favourite 
chieftains,  and  of  the  glorious  feats  of  others.  The  most  dis- 
agreeable rumour  of  all  was,  that  the  enemy  had  at  this  time 
brought  with  them  bands  of  colonists.  "The  dirty  infidels," 
exclaimed  the  Hadji,  "are  coming  upon  us  pell-mell — them- 
selves, their  families,  and  their  pigs  !  Allah  !  Allah  !  Allah  !" 
The  actual  sounds  of  the  battle  now  began  to  be  heard.  The 
Hadji,  who  had  hitherto  so  bravely  led  the  party  advancing 
towards  Adhencum,  dropped  into  the  rear,  fearfully  peering 
about  him  lest  he  should  come  within  range  of  the  grapeshot. 
Amidst  the  pauses  in  the  roar  of  the  musketry  and  volleys  of 
the  artillery,  was  heard  the  scattered,  quick-dropping,  and  ir- 
regular fire  frotn  the  rifles  of  the  Circassians,  so  galling,  and 
often  so  fatal,  to  the  invading  host.  Mingled  with  these  might 
occasionally  be  heard  the  faint  hurrah  of  one  party,  answered 
by  the  shrill,  wild  war-whoop  of  the  other.  The  conflict  arose 
in  the  pass  of  Nicolai,  through  which  William menoff"  was  then 
fighting  his  way  to  Ghelendjek, 

The  Adhencum  is  a  mountain  stream  which  empties  itself 
into  the  Kuban,  and  at  the  same  time  lends  its  name  to  the 
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cottages  along  its  banks.  It  was  fixed  upon  as  tlie  rendez- 
vous for  tl»e  elders,  and  tlie  more  youthful  defenders  of  tlieir 
country,  with  the  view  to  deliberate  in  general  assembly  upon 
the  present  state  of  their  affairs.  Mr.  Longworth's  escort  was 
increased,  as  he  approached  the  council-field,  and  already  num- 
bered 300,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  in  fighting  order. 
They  looked  a  gallant  company,  sitting  their  horses  with  an 
erect  and  niartial  bearing,  each  man  liaving  his  rifle  slung 
behind  him,  his  shirt  of  mail  now  and  then  gleaming  from  be- 
neath his  open-breasted  tunic.  Even  the  literary  bosom  of 
our  author  glowed  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour,  the  Cii> 
cassian  standard  having  been  unfurled,  and  waving  in  front 
of  the  cortege.  As  they  approached  the  Adhencum,  a  body 
of  their  countrymen,  headed  by  Haoud  Oglu  Mansour  Bey, 
came  out  to  meet  them.  This  chieftain  was  considered  as  the 
"  foremost  man  in  Circassia,"  having  derived  his  eminence 
solely  from  his  sagacity  and  bravery,  and  a  natural  eloquence, 
which  enabled  him  to  wield  the  fierce  democracy  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  young  men  on  both  sides,  to  whom  the  appropriate 
name  of  Dely  Can  us  (wild-bloods,  or  mad-caps)  was  given, 
rushed  forward  with  quick  short  yells  to  meet  each  other,  dis- 
charging, meantime,  in  the  air,  rifles  and  pistols,  and  encoun- 
tering, in  mimic  fight,  horse  to  horse  and  man  to  man. 

The  council-chamber  was  a  magnificent  grove  of  oaks, 
cleared  from  underwood.  Beneath  the  massive  shade  were 
seated  on  the  green  turf  groups  of  elders,  apparently  engaged 
in  earnest  discussion.  Mr.  Longworth,  however,  passed  on  to 
the  guest  house  in  which  Mr.  Bell  was  lodged,  or  rather  en- 
throned :  for,  nolens  volens,  he  was  already  nominated  provi- 
sional king  of  the  country.  The  latter  very  freely  admitted 
bis  countryman  to  a  seat  upon  his  throne;  unenviable  honour 
it  was,  inasmuch  as  they  soon  discovered  that,  instead  of  di- 
recting their  own  movements,  they  were,  in  fact,  very  closely 
watched  and  guarded,  during  their  sojourn  in  the  country ; 
and  that  all  their  proceedings  were  regulated  for  them  by  the 
chieftains,  who,  under  the  forms  of  respect  and  homage,  took 
good  care  to  rule  their  **  whereabouts."  National  jealousy, 
evil  reports,  spread  most  probably  through  the  agt-ncy  of 
Russian  emissiiries,  and  a  rather  limited  supply  (cotisidering 
the  number  of  would-be  receivers)  of  presents,  appear  to 
have  acted  injuriously  with  regard  to  our  travellers  in  the  very 
commencement  of  their  joint  reign,  and  to  have  determined 
them  u|)on  the  expediency  of  abdication  at  the  earliest  favour- 
able moment.     They  were  indeed  consulted  as  to  the  most 
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effectual  mode  of  resisting  the  march  of  the  Russians, — a 
question  upon  which  a  merchant  and  a  Uterary  tourist  were 
unfortunately  little  skilled  to  give  advice.  Such  opinions  as 
they  did  venture  to  express,  appear  to  have  been  treated  with 
no  very  great  respect.  As  the  presents  rapidly  vanishetl,  the 
"  government"  rapidly  sank  in  public  esteem.  *'  Of  what  use," 
it  was  asked,  ^'■was  a  government,  unless  to  make  presents?" 
and  when  the  utile  could  no  longer  make  its  appearance,  the 
pageantry  of  dominion  soon  displayed  the  fatal  step  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  Mr.  Longworth  in  his  simplicity 
does  all  but  let  it  clearly  out,  that  he,  and  his  co-king,  were 
literally  laughed  at  by  the  sly  natives,  who  formed  the  inter- 
mediate orders  between  the  elders  and  the  dely-canus. 

The  interview  between  the  two  provisional  regents  and  their 
grand  council,  exhibited  many  points  of  drollery.  They  were 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  circle  of  the  elders,  beyond  which  was 
a  crowd  of  warriors,  some  on  the  rising  ground,  some  perched 
in  the  trees.  One  of  the  first  questions  was, — what  degree  of 
assistance  England  was  prepared  to  afford  them  against  the 
Muscovites,  who,  as  they  saw,  had  again  invaded  their  pro- 
vinces, and  seemed  bent  on  destroying  them  if  they  could  ? 
To  this  plain  question,  unhappily,  their  majesties  could  give 
no  direct  answer.  They  talked  grandly  about  the  Vixen 
affair,  which  they  said  was  in  progress,  and  to  the  results  of 
which  they  looked  forward  as  pregnant  with  great  events.  It 
was  no  slight  addition  to  their  embarrassments,  that  the  royal 
interpreter  "  was  far  too  great  an  original  himself,  to  confine 
his  genius  to  simple  translation."  Their  revelations,  scanty 
as  they  were,  **  he  would  interlard  as  he  went  on  with  sundry 
inventions  and  embellishments  of  his  own."  "  He  was,"  says 
Mr.  Longworth:  "one  of  those  voluble,  impudent,  and 
facetious  orators  who  are  such  favourites  in  popular  assemblies; 
and  as  he  stood  before  us,  leaning  on  his  staff,  forcibly  re- 
minded me  of  the  chaplain  of  the  outlaws  in  the  haunts  of 
merry  Sherwood." 

The  Vixen  answer,  however,  made  no  impression  on  the 
Circassian  Withenagemote,  or  Memleket,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
native  language.  Something  more  explicit  was  demanded  to 
fulfil  those  hopes  which  their  predecessor  on  the  provisional 
throne  (Mr.  Urquhart),  had  excited.  "  Do  not  deceive  us,** 
they  cried  :  "do  not  repay  with  guile  our  confidence;  let  us 
have  the  simple  truth ;  falsehood,  we  know,  may  be  made  to 
resemble  it;  nay,  so  near  may  it  approach  the  truth,  that 
there  shall  not  be  the  breadth  of  my  two  fingers  (said  the 
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orator,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  between  them  ;  yet  shall 
ihev  be  as  distinct  from  one  another  as  light  from  darkness." 
This  was  rather  a  home  thrust !  The  interrogatory  was  one  to 
which  neither  the  mercantile  nor  the  literary  regent  could 
give  a  satisfactory  reply  ;  but  in  lieu  thereof,  the  latter  ottered, 
in  order  to  prove  his  sincerity  in  their  cause,  to  buckle  on  his 
armour,  and  forthwith  proceed  to  the  battle.  To  this,  Mr.  Bell 
added  a  message  of  "  rather  mysterious  import,  with  which  he 
said  he  was  charged  to  them  from  Lord  Ponsonby.  His 
lordship  had  desired  him  to  inform  the  Circassians  that  they 
would  shortly  receive  a  communication  from  him,  which  he 
doubted  not  would  prove  highly  satisfactory  to  them.  He 
had  told  Mr.  I3cll  at  the  same  time,  that  he  regretted  he  had 
not  heard  of  his  intended  voyage  sooner,  as  in  that  case  he 
might  himself  have  been  the  bearer  of  this  communication." 
This  answer  seemed  to  produce  just  as  much  satisfaction,  as 
the  "  Vixen"  response.  As  to  the  Englishman  going  to  fight 
for  them)  that  was  an  offer  they  could  not  think  of  accepting. 
He  was  their  guest,  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  protect  from 
molestation,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  expose  his  precious 
person  upon  the  field  of  war.  'I'he  debate,  in  short,  took  alto- 
gether a  very  gloomy  aspect,  until  the  regents,  having,  in  a 
sotto  rocCj  already  settled  between  themselves,  the  pounds 
shillings  and  pence  part  of  the  matter,  offered  to  the  assembly 
a  donation  of  two  or  three  tons  of  lead.  The  announcement 
produced  "a  momentary  murmur  of  applause."  One  of  the 
leading  members  returned  thanks  in  terms,  which  our  author 
justly  describes  as  rather  singular.  "  They  were  greatly  obliged 
by  this  seasonable  gift  of  lead  ; — some  barrels  of  ginipowder, 
by  way  of  accompaniment,  would  have  made  it  mucli  more  so ; 
yet  they  were  very  grateful  for  what  they  had  receive*!."  In 
short,  the  congress  was  much  disappointed  in  finding  that  no 
great  benefit  after  all  was  to  be  expected  from  the  presence  of 
the  two  Englishmen. 

Willi  reference  to  the  character  of  this  national  council,  it 
appears  to  be  generally  conducted  with  a  degree  of  decorum, 
from  which  the  chambers  of  more  "  civilized"  nations  might 
take  a  useful  lesson.  The  members,  on  all  sides,  steadily  dis- 
countenance any  tendency  to  tumult ;  they  greatly  prefer  the 
persuasive  to  the  wrangling  style.  Any  body  who  chooses,  may 
attend  the  meeting,  and  speak,  and  vote  ;  but  it  is  seldom  that 
any  person,  under  the  age  of  forty,  or  undistinguished  by  a 
sprinkling  of  some  few  grey  hairs  on  his  head,  to  mark 
the  maturity  of  his  wisdom,  attempts  to  take  a  decided  |>art  in 
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the  deliberations  of  this  compound  executive  and  legislative 
institution.  Should  a  Sibthorpe,  or  a  Disraeli,  intrude  his 
thoughts  upon  them,  they  do  not,  as  other  assemblies  do, 
bellow  and  crow  against  him ;  they  quietly  rise  in  a  body,  and 
adjourning  to  another  part  of  the  grove,  leave  him,  like  the 
"  last  rose  of  summer,"  "  blooming  alone,"  and  breathing  "  his 
sweetness  in  the  desert  air  !"  They  seldom  decide  by  a  mere 
majority, — they  debate  day  after  day  with  exemplary  patience, 
until  unanimity  is  attained  ;  and  if  this  be  found  impracticable, 
they  allow  the  question  to  stand  over. 

To  show  the  very  questionable  mode  in  which  the  Circas- 
sians have  been  dealt  with  by  some  of  the  "  volunteers"  to 
whom  we  have  alluded,   we  may  here  mention  an  incident 
which  Mr.  Longworth,  in  the  simplicity  that  belongs  to  his  cha- 
racter, details  for  the  amusement  of  his  readers.     It  may  be 
recollected,  that  some  few  years  ago  a  periodical  publication, 
called  the  Porifolio,  was  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Urquhart,  to  the 
earlier  numbers  of  which  he  attracted  a  good  deal  of  public 
attention,  by  disclosing  through  its  pages  translations  of  several 
dispatches  marked  '*  secret,"  which  had  been  addressed  by  the 
Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo  to  his  government.     Added  to  these 
dispatches  were  dissertations  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  written 
by  the  editor ;  and  amongst  the  latter  was  a  plan  for  the  paci- 
fication of  Circassia,  by  allowing  them  to  declare  their  inde- 
pendence upon  condition  of  their  retiring  within  the  line  of  the 
Kuban,  and  ceding  to  Russia  all  their  territory  beyond  that 
river.     Numbers  of  this  journal,  covered  with  fine  blue  glazed 
wrappers,  containing  the  title  in  gilt  letters,  were  transmitted 
to  Circassia;  and  the  scheme  of  pacification  to  which  we  have 
referred  having  been  loosely  translated  into  the  native  tongue, 
the  sanguine  people  assumed  from  its  tenor  that  this  was  a  pro- 
posal made  by  their  English  patrons  to  Russia,  and  already 
agreed  upon  between  the  two  governments.     The  next  step  to 
be  taken  was  to  transmit  this  grand  convention  to  General 
WilliammenoflF,  with  a  view  to  announce  to  him  that  it  would 
meet  with  the  entire  sanction  of  the  Circassian  provinces,  and 
that  they  would  act  upon  it. 

When  it  came  to  be  inquired  into  how  this  document  found 
entrance  within  their  territory,  nobod}'  could  tell.  But  there 
was  Portfolio  on  the  wrapper,  and  so  it  was  decided  that  a 
British  general  officer,  named  "  Portfolio,"  was  the  bearer  of 
the  treaty;  and  although  nobody  had  actually  seen  this  envoy, 
yet  the  rumour  was  credited,  and  in  his  name  heralds  took  the 
paper  to  the  Russian  commander,  who,  of  course,  laughed  at  it 
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But  no  laughing  matter,  if  we  may  believe  the  statement  be- 
fore us,  was  his  reply,  which  was  couched  in  language  so  im- 
pious, and  at  the  same  time  so  impolitic,  that,  notwithstanding 
all  Mr.  Longworth's  assurances,  we  can  scarcely  believe  it  to 
be  authentic. 

"  What  is  it  you  look  for  ?  Are  you  not  aware  that  if  the  heavens 
should  fall,  Russia  could  prop  them  with  licr  bayonets  ?  .  .  .  . 
If  you  desire  peace,  you  must  bo  convinced  that  there  are  but  two 
powers  in  existence — God  in  heaven,  and  the  Emperor  upon  earth  ! 
.  .  .  .  Travellers  from  Russia  must  have  food  and  lodging,  and 
be  treated  with  the  same  consideration  as  your  chiefs.  .  .  .  We 
must  be  allowed  to  go  wherever  wc  please,  erect  forts  wherever  we 
please,  and  be  supplied  with  all  labourers  and  materials  wc  may  deem 

necessary Otherwise  your  valleys  shall   be  destroyed 

with  fire  and  sword,  and  your  mountains  tram])led  into  dust !  Yield, 
and  you  may  retain  your  property  ;  if  not,  all  you  possess,  even  your 
arms,  shall  be  taken  from  you,  and  yourselves  made  slaves." 

We  confess,  that  however  tyrannical  the  conduct  of  the 
Russians  may  have  been  towards  the  Circassians,  we  are  much 
inclined  to  suspect  that  this  document  proceeded  from  the 
same  laboratory  as  the  alleged  convention  itself. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  the  Congress  without  intro- 
ducing our  readers  to  some  of  its  leading  members : — 

"  Before  we  take  leave  of  the  council,  the  reader  will,  perhaps, 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  be  more  particularly  introduced  to  some  of 
its  leading  members.  I  have  myself  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  re- 
convoking,  by  the  aid  of  memory,  tlic  bold  and  venerable  forms,  the 
impersonations  of  prowess  and  wisdom,  then  gathered  in  peaceful 
conclave;  but  many  of  which,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  an  exterminating 
warfare,  can  even  now  only  exist  in  tlie  songs  of  tlieir  minstrels. 
Another  generation,  and  they  will  have  faded  even  from  these.  In  a 
land  of  sages,  heroes,  and  ])atriots  (where  valour  still  relies  on  the 
might  of  a  single  arm),  fame  has  too  many  recent  claims  on  her  at- 
tention, to  busy  herself  with  the  sayings  and  doings  of  past  ages. 
There  arc  three  qualities,  as  I  was  informed  by  old  Osmah,  my 
djeraah,  or  souire,  that  entitle  a  man  to  celebrity  here — bravery, 
elo(]ueuce,  and  hospitality ;  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  '  a  sharp  sword,  a 
sweet  tongue,  or  forty  tables.* 

"Of  llaoud  Oglou  Mansour  Bey,  I  have  already  spoken;  so 
popular  had  he  become  that  I  have  frequently  heard  him  styled  king 
of  the  country — a  facetious  piece  of  hyperbole,  itself  proving  they  had 
no  fear  of  his  becoming  so  in  reality. 

"  After  him,  the  next  in  public  estimation  was  Kheri  Oglou 
Sbamiz  Bey ;  his  praises  were  in  the  month  of  every  body,  and, 
what  the  politic  chieftain  cared  more  for,  his  counsels ;  his  agency 
was  rather  felt  than  seen,  and  of  himself  I  saw  hltle  for  a  month 
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after  my  arrival ;  when  he  was  pointed  out  to  me,  I  beheld  an  old 
man  of  meek  yet  dic^nified  demeanour,  with  a  long  white  beard,  tall, 
spare,  and  erect.  His  life  had  been  spent  in  war  and  adventure,  he 
having  commenced  his  career  at  the  siege  of  Ismael,  subsequently 
fought  against  the  French  in  Egypt,  and  signalised  himself  in  the 
wars  that  had  lasted  so  many  years  against  Russia  in  the  Cabardas. 
In  short,  he  was  scored  all  over  with  cuts  and  scratches,  tokens  of 
many  a  fray,  that  but  for  such  remembrances  would  have  been  long 
since  forgotten.  But  though  to  us  the  Circassian  Nestor  may  seem 
to  have  dwelt  somewhat  loo  much  on  past  campaigns,  and  loo  little 
on  the  present,  his  countrymen,  to  whom  the  personal  experience  of 
such  a  man  is  what  books  of  travels  and  history  are  to  us,  appeared 
never  tired  of  listening  to  him.  Another  quality  for  which  he  was 
much  admired  was,  his  perfect  command  of  a  temper  naturally  un- 
governable. 

"  On  my  expressing  my  surprise  one  day  to  a  Circassian,  at  the 
equanimity  he  had  shewn  under  strong  provocation  and  very  trying 
circumstances,  he  replied :  *  The  breast  of  Shamiz  is  a  capacious 
one ;  how  much  is  there  suppressed  that  others  have  no  conception 
of !'  To  violence  or  insult  he  would  generally  retort  wiih  quiet  sar- 
casm, or  a  dry  frek-ee  (very  well)  I  But  there  had  been  occasions 
when  the  reckless  vehemence  of  his  disposition  had  displayed  itself 
with  a  startling  and  splendid  effect;  when,  for  instance,  in  defence  of 
a  client,  he  drew  his  sword  on  the  Pasha  of  Anapa.  This  was  at  a 
time  when  the  Turks,  whom  Russia  now  asserts  to  have  been  masters 
of  the  country,  had  each  of  them  his  protector,  or  Konag  Bey,  among 
the  Circassians,  being  even  in  their  own  fortress  merely  considered  by 
them  in  the  light  of  musafirs  or  guests.  One  of  these,  especially 
protected  by  Sbamiz,  being  about  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  Pasha, 
the  chivalrous  old  ouzden,  happening  to  be  in  the  town,  and 
deeming  his  honour  involved  in  his  immediate  rescue,  strode  into  the 
Selamlik,  placed  himself  before  the  prisoner,  and,  unsheathing  his 
yataghan,  told  the  Pasha  and  his  astonished  myrmidons  to  touch  him 
at  their  peril.  In  this  trait  we  may  perceive,  perhaps,  more  lo  admire 
than  to  censure ;  but  there  are  others  I  could  mention  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  acted  under  far  less  creditable  impulses — those  of  pride 
and  revenge ;  passions  which  a  strong  intellect  had  taught  him  rather 
to  dissemble  than  subdue.  It  was  in  this  respect  that  he  differed 
from  Mansour ;  and  though  his  calm  and  chastened  demeanour,  the 
stoicism  and  dissimulation  superinduced  by  habit,  might  command 
respect,  as  consonant  with  the  ideas  of  his  countrymen,  they  could 
not  make  him  beloved  like  the  native  candour  and  noble  simplicity 
of  the  former.  Yet  was  there  neither  rivalry  nor  ill-will  between 
them  ;  for  while  Mansour  cheerfully  yielded  to  the  old  man  the  out- 
ward deference  which  his  years  entitled  him  to,  the  other,  with  equal 
tact  and  good-sense,  subscribed  to  his  real  ascendancy  ;  and  both,  by 
their  mutual  concessions,  upheld  the  consequence  and  character  of 
their  tribe,  that  of  the  Chipakous ;  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Abbats, 
not  less  paramount  in  Shapsook  than  Natukvitch. 
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"  In  this  illustrious  tribe,  composed  of  six  or  seven  families  at  the 
most,  were  also  included  Mehemet  Indar  O&;lou,  and  Hudji  Ali,  the 
judge.  To  these  we  may  add  Arshan  Ghazi,  a  brave  and  dis- 
tinguished warrior,  in  the  prime  of  life,  not  less  remarkable,  however, 
for  his  modesty  than  bravery ;  indeed,  his  extreme  bashfulness,  con- 
trasted with  a  manly  countenance,  chest  and  shoulders  of  a  Hercules, 
and  what  we  had  heard  from  those  who  had  seen  him  put  forth  his 
miglit  in  battle,  cleaving  his  way  through  the  Russian  ranks  like  a 
Kustan,  was  rather  prepossessing  than  otherwise.  lie  was  evidently 
a  man  of  action,  ana  but  an  indiO'erenl  talker. 

"  Among  the  most  influential  of  the  individuals  who  attended  this 
assembly,  was  also  Kheriah  Oglou  Ali  Bey,  of  the  tribe  of  Kutsuk, 
a  man  who  not  only  challenged  respect  by  his  bodily  attributes,  being 
tall,  gaunt,  and  sinewy  as  a  giant,  but  who,  by  his  native  sturdiness 
of  character,  qualified  by  a  ceremonious  and  plausible  address,  con- 
trived to  have  a  good  deal  of  his  own  way  in  the  country.  Few  cared 
to  offend  a  man  of  his  inches  and  determination  ;  and  his  neighbours, 
particularly  the  Armenians,  invariably  complied  with  the  polite  re- 
quests which,  from  lime  to  time,  agi'eeably  to  the  customs  of  the 
country,  he  preferred  to  them  for  cattle  or  merchandise. 

"  From  the  names  I  have  already  cited,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
principal  personages  in  this  province  were,  at  the  epoch  I  am  alluding 
to,  nearly  all  nobles.  There  were  some  commonej"s,  however,  who 
by  their  pereoual  influence  supported  the  credit  of  their  order.  There 
was  Dayik  Oglou  Shupash,  about  as  favourable  a  specimen  of  the 
Circassian  Tocav,  or  yeoman,  as  could  be  met  with — a  true  patriot, 
a  hearty  and  hospitable  host,  hardy  in  his  habits,  courteous  in  bis 
manners,  and  scrupulously  neat  in  his  dress  and  accoutrements ;  nor 
was  this  care  confined  to  the  completeness  and  disposition  of  his  own 
paraphernalia,  but  also,  as  became  a  thorough-bred  Tocav,  visibly 
displayed  itself  in  the  equipment  and  excellent  condition  of  his  horse. 
In  the  depth  of  winter,  as  at  midsummer,  we  have  experienced  from 
him  the  same  cordial  welcome,  rousing  his  establishment,  and,  though 
a  septuagenarian,  bestirring  himself  in  the  snow  to  attend  to  our 
comforts.  His  close  attention  to  all  the  forms,  habits,  and  observ- 
ances, which  it  is  the  object  of  education  under  an  Ataluk  to  instil, 
rendered  him  a  model  to  all  the  Dely  Kanns  in  the  country;  while 
his  gallantry,  cheerfulness,  and  youthful  disposition,  made  him  their 
especial  favourite.  It  rarely  happened  that  he  found  himself  in  any 
company  of  cavaliers,  that  all  of  them,  by  tacit  consent,  did  not 
recognise  him  as  their  leader;  and  when,  the  year  before  last,  the 
Russians,  in  one  of  their  inroads,  had  burnt  his  house,  and  captured 
his  cattle,  he  was  more  than  indemnified  for  the  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained by  the  officious  zeal  and  voluntary  contributions  of  his  friends. 

"  Another  of  the  Commoners,  much  looked  up  to  in  Natukvitch, 
was  Klias  Demir.  For  (7ircassia,  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  sub- 
stance ;  that  is  to  say,  he  had  three  or  four  thousand  sheep,  two  or 
three  hundred  head  of  cattle,  and  some  dozen  of  slaves.     He  bad. 
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also,  a  reputation  for  vrisdom  ;  and  altbongh  we  might  not  allow  liis 
rigid  manners  and  solemn  aspect  to  be  conclusire  proofs  of  it,  hi» 
countrymen  had,  no  doubt,  their  reasons  for  this  opinion.  To  his 
hospitality,  though  somewhat  ostentatious,  we  can  willingly  bear  wit- 
ness. He  was  truly,  as  Osman  would  hare  characterised  him,  '  a 
man  of  forty  tables.' 

"  Lastly,  I  most  not  omit,  in  this  enumeration  of  the  notables  of 
Natukvitch,  our  amiable  friend,  Tchorook  Oglou.  It  is  true,  his  sleek, 
rosy  cheeks,  benevolent  looks,  and  somewhat  portly  person,  which  the 
lightest  compression  of  his  belt  could  hardly  reduce  to  orthodox  di- 
mensions, rather  announced  the  boon-companion  than  the  well-sea- 
soned wan-ior,  but  his  liberality,  firmness,  and  good-sense,  which  in 
more  peaceful  times  and  countries  would  have  elevated  him  consider- 
ably in  the  scale  of  society,  were  even  here  tolerably  appreciated. 
His  pursuits,  however,  though  mercantile  (he  being  the  wealthiest 
merchant  in  Circassia),  did  not  prevent  the  good  man  being  armed  to 
ihe  teeth,  and  taking  the  field  like  the  rest." — pp.  165-172. 

Mr.  Longworth's  readers  will  be  deeply  interested  by  the  ob- 
servations which  he  has  made  upon  the  religion  at  present  chiefly 
professed  throughoutthe Circassian  provinces — viz.,  the  religion 
introduced  into  the  east  by  Mahomet.  Mr.  13ell  was  present 
at  religious  ceremonies  which  were  conducted  much  after  the 
Pagan  fashion,  and  with  which  the  worship  of  the  cross  was 
strangely  mixed  with  the  sacrifices  of  goats  to  the  Spirit  of 
Thunder !  Islamism  is,  however,  the  prevailing  mode  of 
faith,  and  Mr.  Longworth  represents  it  as  most  salutary  in 
its  effects  upon  the  Circassians,  both  in  a  moral  and  politi- 
cal point  of  view.  It  has  impressed  them,  he  says,  with  a 
deep  feeling  of  their  responsibility  to  the  God  who  has  created 
them,  and  strongly  awakened  their  attention  to  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  a  hereafter.  The  levelling  principles  inculcated  by 
Mahomet  have  gone  far  towards  destroying  the  power  once  ex- 
ercised by  the  Circassian  nobles,  and  are  rapidly  undermining 
the  administrative  authority  of  the  tribes.  Its  cheapness, 
moreover,  recommends  it  powerfully  to  general  adoption.  It 
costs  them  nothing,  as  the  functions  of  the  Imaum,  or  MoUah, 
are  honorary,  being  derived  from  superior  learning  or  piety,  and 
combined  with  any  of  the  other  ordinary  occupations  of  trades 
or  professions.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  ot  its  influence  to 
be  attributed  to  the  many  indisputably  sound  moral  precepts 
with  which  the  Koran  is  filled,  borrowed  from  the  Scriptures. 

"  Their  faith  in  this  palladium  manifests  itself  in  a  succession  of 
devotional  practices,  whose  openness  and  frequency  modem  Chris- 
tianity is  far  too  lukewarm  and  modest  to  emulate.  Whoever  has 
kept  company  with  Mussulmans  must  have  been  struck  with  the  fact. 
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They  perform  their  ablutions,  spread  their  cxirpets,  and  addicss  ihem« 
selves  to  their  prayers,  as  naturally  and  unreservedly  as  we  sit  down 
to  our  meals.  Neither  place  nor  persons  can  be  an  obstacle  to  tliese 
duties.  Their  conversation,  too,  is  full  of  appeals  to  the  Deity,  of 
expressions  of  reliance  upon  His  goodness,  or  of  submission  to  His 
will.  Nobody  fears  the  imputation  of  cant  and  hypocrisy,  where  the 
prevalence  of  unbelief  has  not  yet  made  piety  appear  unnatural." — 
vol.  i.  p.  202. 

We,  "who  have  kept  company  with  Mussulmans"  occa- 
sionally, can  bear  testimony  to  the  entire  truth  of  these  re- 
marks. With  the  true  Mahometans,  religion,  such  as  the 
"  prophet "  has  laid  it  down,  does,  indeed,  form  a  real  practical 
part  of  the  daily  business  of  life.  Would  that  their  example 
were  seen  and  followed  by  our  Christian  communities ! 

In  passing,  we  cannot  avoid  calling  the  attention  of  our 
various  societies  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  to  the  Circas- 
sian tribes.  The  homage  with  which  they  reverence  the  cross  ; 
the  hospitality  with  which  they  receive  strangers,  especially 
Englishmen  ;  the  superior  order  of  intellect  which  they  appear 
lo  possess ;  the  advances  which  they  have  already  made  towards 
civilization;  the  strong  religious  temperament  with  which  they 
seem  to  be  endowed  ;  and,  above  all,  the  comparatively  late 
introduction  amongst  them  of  Islamism,  continue  to  present 
them  to  our  notice  as  peculiarly  well  prepared  to  receive  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  They  have,  with  few  exceptions,  a 
sacred  regard  for  life  and  property.  With  a  view  to  their 
defence  against  the  inroads  of  hostile  tribes,  they  have  estab- 
lished amongst  tliemselves  associations,  bound  together  by 
oath  ;  the  members  look  upon  each  other  its  brothers ;  and  so 
far  is  this  fraternal  principle  carried,  that  thev  do  not  permit 
intermarriage  between  families  belonging  to  the  same  associa- 
tion, even  though  it  should  consist  of  thousands.  Homicide  is 
J>unished  by  a  fine  (two  hundred  oxen  for  a  male,  one  hundred 
or  a  female),  and  this  fine  is  exacted  from  the  tribe  to  which 
the  culprit  belongs,  so  that  each  fraternity  is  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  its  members.  Penalties  are  establisheti,  of  a 
minor  kind,  for  every  other  sjwcies  of  crime.  They  are  not 
paid  by  the  criminal,  but  by  contributions  from  his  associ- 
ation ;  nor  are  they  received  by  the  injured  family,  but  distri- 
buted in  common  amongst  its  tribe.  These  confraternities 
would  afford  great  facilities  to  the  hibours  of  missionaries 

{)roperly  directed.  They  have  founded  institutions,  and  made 
aws  for  the  administration  of  justice,  which  display  a  very 
high  degree  of  originality  and  good  sense.     The  custom  of 
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dealing  with  their  females  as  slaves,  buying  and  selling  them 
as  so  many  heads  of  cattle,  must,  indeed,  appear  to  us  as 
extremely  odious  ;  it  is,  however,  conducted  in  a  manner  less 
objectionable  than  a  foreigner,  who  has  not  visited  the  country, 
might  be  induced  to  suppose.  Mr.  Longworth  was  obliged 
to  encumber  himself  with  an  article  of  this  class  in  the  bargain 
which  he  made  for  his  merchandize ;  he  admits  that  his  posi- 
tion in  consequence  was  by  no  means  an  enviable  one. 

Our  author  states,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  state- 
ment to  be  true,  that  our  late  soverei^^n  William  IV,  felt  great 
interest  in  the  cause  of  the  Circassians,  and  frequently  ex- 
pressed his  wish  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  provide 
them  with  the  means  of  establishing  their  independence.  The 
intelligence,  therefore,  which  reached  them  in  the  autumn  of 
1837,  of  the  death  of  that  monarch,  was  received  with  univer- 
sal lamentation.  Intelligence  of  the  termination  of  the  Vixen 
affair,  was  communicated  at  the  same  time  to  Mr.  Bell :  and  as 
Mr.  Longworth  found  that  all  the  hopes  of  succour  which  he 
had  been  commissioned  by  Mr.  Urquhart  to  hold  out  to  the 
belligerents,  were  doomed  to  vanish  into  the  air,  he  prepared 
with  all  possible  speed  for  his  departure.  Those  hopes  indeed 
had  been  for  awhile  prolonged  by  the  arrival  on  the  coast  of 
another  Englishman,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned:  a  person 
of  station  and  fortiuie,  who  (unconnected  with  Mr.  Urquhart), 
had  taken  out  with  him  a  small  supply  of  gunpowder.  But 
the  Circassians  finding  that  nothing  effectual  was  done,  or 
likely  to  be  done  for  them,  by  their  English  visitors,  began  to 
look  upon  them  as  emissaries  of  the  Russian  government. 
With  a  view  to  protect  themselves  from  the  perils  to  which  they 
were  exposed  by  suspicions  of  this  nature,  they  were  obliged 
to  issue  a  proclamation  of  a  cheering  character,  in  which  it  is 
admitted,  that  in  consequence  of  the  persuasion  of  some  of 
their  Circassion  friends,  the  rhetorical  flourished  not  a  little 
over  the  borders  of  truth.  It  was  in  vain  they  had  disclaimed 
the  character  in  which  those  friends  were  most  anxious  to 
invest  them, — of  being  ambassadors  from  England.  A  gay 
red  coat  with  gold  facings,  in  which  Nadir  Bey,  (the  newly- 
arrived  Englishman)  thought  fit  to  appear,  settled  the  matter 
at  once,  that  he  must  be  some  official  personage.  "  I  am," 
said  he,  "no  such  thing;  I  am  here  on  nobody's  account, 
but  my  own."  "In  this  case,"  rejoined  a  Circassian,  "you 
cannot  deny  that  you  are  an  ambassador  on  your  own  account," 
and  so  the  difficulty  was  arranged.  A  Memlekct  was  forth- 
with summoned,  and  as  it  presented  features  in  many  respects 
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diflFerent  from  that  which  Mr.  Lonfjworth  had  previously  de- 
scribed, we  give  his  account  of  it  in  his  own  words. 

"  The  next  rooming  I  accompanied  Nadir  Bey  to  the  council.  He 
was  dressed  in  n  gay  yeomanry  uniform  of  scarlet,  wiih  green  and 
gold  facings,  a  novelty  which  produced  a  no  slight  sensation  in  the 
country.  There  was  a  vast  assemblage  of  people  on  the  plain  of 
Ouwya,  larger,  indeed,  than  any  I  had  seen  since  the  great  meeting 
at  Adhencum,  but  it  was,  on  the  whole,  I  thought,  less  civilized  and 
respectable.  It  is  true,  we  hnd,  from  Abbnssak,  and  every  district  of 
the  sea-coast,  chiefs,  elders,  and  magistrates,  in  number  fully  sufficient 
to  control  by  their  presence  the  more  intractable  and  fiery  portion  of 
the  community.  Yet  were  there  many  of  the  latter,  whom,  judging 
from  their  looks,  it  would,  but  for  this  tranquillizing  influence,  have 
not  been  so  agreeable  to  deal  with  ;  for,  not  to  mention  the  repro- 
bates of  Ouwya_,  there  were  a  crowd  of  strangers,  speaking  a  language 
but  little  understood  by  the  Circassians  themselves,  and  whom  they 
scarcely  looked  upon  as  their  countrymen.  Among  these  were  some 
who  had  descended  from  their  Alpine  retreats  of  the  snowy  mountains 
behind  Soukoum  Kale; — men,  wild  as  the  regions  they  inhabited, and, 
like  the  beasts  they  rode,  a  small  and  uncouth,  though  a  hardy  and 
active  race.  They  were  dark-featured,  with  projecting  jaws  and  black 
and  grisly  beards.  Their  costume,  though  not  materially  different 
from  that  of  the  rest,  was  in  general  much  poorer,  and  the  tunic, 
uneonfincd  by  a  neni  selvidge,  and  much  less  a  trimming  of  silver 
lace,  hung  mostly  in  tatters  about  the  wearer. 

•'  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  habits  of  these  gentry  were  some- 
what roving  and  predatory.  In  passing  near  a  glade,  where  the 
Dely  Kanns'were  at  their  romps,  and  where  their  emulation  prompted 
them  as  usual  to  the  display  of  their  personal  prowess  and  agility, 
a  trick  or  tw«»  was  played  off  by  some  of  the  strangers,  which,  if  not 
already  known  to  the  congenial  spirits  of  Ouwya,  nuist  have  gready 
excited  their  envy  and  adniiralion.  A  horseman  at  full  gallop,  would 
snatch  up  an  infant  from  the  ground,  muffle  it  in  his  cloak,  and 
scamper  away  with  a  dispatch  and  dexterity  that  were  truly  edifying. 

"The  impressions,  however,  of  a  rather  unfavourable  nature,  pro- 
duced by  these  observations,  were  entirely  dissipated,  and  gave  way 
to  others  of  pride  and  enthusiasm,  as  we  contemplated  the  mighty 
gathering  of  the  freemen  of  Circassia,  now  scattered  from  the  sea  to 
the  mountains  all  over  the  plain  of  Ouwya, — the  troops  of  wild  horse- 
men scouring  it  in  every  direction, —  the  groups  of  pedestrians  leaning 
on  their  staves, — the  councihrings  sedately  seated  at  the  foot  of  every 
spreading  tree.  It  was  altogether  a  grand  and  soul-slirring  spectacle, 
yet  one  that  would  have  affected  us  still  more  profoundly,  could  we 
have  a|>preciated  (which  we  were  then  far  from  doing)  the  spirit  that 
animated  this  a.sscinbly. 

"  But  we  did  justice  neither  to  the  motives  that  had  drawn  these 
children  of  the  wilderness  from  its  remotest  recesses,  nor  to  the  dignity 
of  our  own  position,  which,  it  is  true,  was  not  that  of  the  ambassadors 
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of  any  potentate  or  government  on  earth,  but  the  representatives  of 
the  civilized  part  of  it ;  in  whose  presence  these  simple  people  had 
come  voluntarily  forward  to  abjure  the  customs  and  habits  which, 
albeit  those  of  their  forefathers,  they  were  at  length  aware  excluded 
Xhem  from  the  pale  of  that  civilization.  We  had  at  this  time,  I  re- 
peat, though  we  were  told  that  all  present  had  sworn  to  renounce  their 
feuds,  and  to  abstain  from  future  rapine  and  violence,  but  a  very 
imperfect  notion  of  these  things :  and  it  was  only  at  a  subsequent 
period,  when  presiding  at  the  administration  of  the  national  oath  at 
Shapsook,  that  we  began  fully  to  comprehend  the  grand  social  reform 
now  in  operalion  throughout  the  Caucasus. 

"It  will  be  my  task,  and  no  very  easy  one,  considering iis  compli- 
cation, to  unravel  the  nature  and  progress  of  this  reform  hereafter. 
I  now  allude  to  it,  that  the  reader  may  perceive  how  little  at  the  time 
we  understood  our  relative  position,  and  how  trivial  the  objects  by 
which  we  were  actuated,  when  compared  with  those  that  were  fer- 
menting in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Circassians.  He  will  see  also 
why  we  found  it  so  difficult  to  uhdei-stand  each  other,  and  why,  mez- 
zo termine,  we  at  length  came  to  adopting  the  character  of  ambas- 
sadors on  our  own  account,  which  appeared  so  ridiculous  to  us,  but 
was,  on  the  contrary,  so  satisfactory  to  them.  The  misunderstanding 
was  entirely  about  words ;  what  they  wanted  was  not  ambassadors, 
but  witnesses — witnesses  from  the  civilized  world,  whom  they  sought 
to  propitiate  by  a  solemn  abjuration  of  the  usages  that  were  ob- 
noxious to  iL 

"  When  we  had  taken  our  seats  on  the  cushions  and  carpets  spread 
for  us  under  a  tree  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  the  people  formed  a 
large  circle  around  us,  the  interior  of  it  being  occupied  by  the  most 
distinguished  of  them,  who  were  spokesmen  on  the  occasion. 

"  I  recognised  there  one  of  the  judges,  and  a  young  warrior  chief, 
who  had  been  among  the  delegates  from  Abbassak,  at  the  great  council 
of  Adhencum.  There  was  also  present  Hassan  Bey  of  Khissa,  the 
elder  brother  of  the  celebrated  Hafouz  Pasha,  the  Turkish  visir.  He 
had  two  other  brothers  besides,  high  in  the  Titfkish  service,  Bahri 
Pasha  and  Ali  Bey.  Still  the  family  was  plebeian ;  and  though  these 
connexions  had  given  him  wealth,  and  no  little  weight  on  the  part  of 
the  coast  where  he  resided,  they  could  not  ennoble  him  :  the  poorest 
ouzden  in  the  country  would  have  disdained  an  alliance  with  him.  But 
the  man  who  is  most  looked  up  to  hereabouts,  is  Hadji  Suleiman  Bey. 
I  presume  for  his  general  worth,  since  for  any  of  the  three  attributes 
which  are  said  to  entitle  a  man  to  consideration  here,  *  the  sweet 
tongue,  the  sharp  sword,  or  forty  tables,'  I  am  not  aware  that  he  is 
pre-eminently  distinguished.  These  were  the  individuals  with  whom 
our  conference  was  principally  held. 

"  In  answer  to  their  enquiries  for  our  credentials  o'r  firmans,  we 
presented  them  with  Omar's  elegant  effusion  in  Turkish,  and  which, 
naving  been  read  aloud  and  with  much  emphasis  to  the  meeting,  were 
received  by  it  with  a  general  murmur  of  applause;  but  Hassan  Bey, 
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who  seemed  to  pique  himself  on  his  talents  as  a  diplomaUst,  then 
inquired  if  wc  had  brought  them  nothing  but  our  own  proclamation ; 
whereupon  Mehmet  Zazi  Oglou,  interfering  in  our  behalf,  demanded 
in  his  turn  what  more  he  could  expect  from  ambassadors  on  their 
own  account.  This  rejoinder  was  decisive;  but  Hassan,  who  was 
decidedly  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  appeared  to  make  it  his 
especial  business  to  cavil  and  to  raise  didlcnliies,  next  inquired  if  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  one  of  us  to  remain  in  the  south.  It  was  not 
fair,  he  said^  that  all  the  ambassadoi-s  should  be  kept  in  the  north : 
they  had  quite  as  good  a  right,  he  conceived,  to  an  ambassador  there 
as  anywhere  else  :  he  therefore  begged  that  if  Nadir  was  determined 
on  leaving  them,  at  any  rate  I  would  remain  in  his  place.  Such  an 
arrangement  not  at  all  meeting  my  views,  I  flatly  refused  my  consent 
to  it,  and  told  Hassan  somewhat  bluntly  that  he  might  give  us  what 
names  he  pleased ;  we  were  our  own  masters,  and  would  go  where  we 
pleased;  and  that  it  did  not  suit  my  purj>ose  at  present  to  remain 
there. 

•*In  this  resolution  I  was  seconded  by  Keriack  0.j;lou  AH  Bey,  who, 
having  accompanied  me  from  the  north,  with  strict  orders  from  the 
Memleket  there  to  see  me  safely  back  again,  and  perceiving  that  it  was 
my  own  wish  to  return,  now  protested  warmly  against  any  restraint  being 
put  upon  my  actions.  The  motion  of  Hassan  was  therefore  overruled, 
and  the  rest  of  the  colloquy  between  us  was  conducted  in  the  most 
amicable  spirit.  The  impression  mutually  produced  was  highly  fa- 
vourable ;  a  result,  however,  to  which  Nadir  could  not  hclu  tliiuking 
his  scarlet  coat,  with  green  and  gold  facings,  had  materially  contri- 
buted. To  wind  up  the  business  of  the  day  in  the  usual  manner,  a 
horse  — the  rostrum  of  the  Circassian  forum — having  been  led  into 
the  midst  of  the  assembly,  was  mounted  by  Hadji  Soleiman  Bey,  who 
began,  from  '  ridge  of  steed,'  a  very  rambling  discourse  to  the  multi- 
tnde.  His  sole  qualification  was  the  lungs  of  a  Stentor,  since  he  was 
well  prompted  by  the  bystanders  of  all  parties,  which  I  suppose  must 
have  made  his  speech  rather  inconsistenL  The  princinal  topic  was 
the  reform  in  their  own  habits,  which  I  have  above  alluded  to.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  dignity  and  decorum  which  characterised  the 
demeanour  of  an  assembly  at  once  warlike  and  popular — every  man 
standing  in  an  altitude  of  respect,  with  his  whip  hanging  from  his 
folded  hands — were  really  exemplary.  We  retired  from  it  well  satis- 
fied, on  the  whole,  with  the  result  of  the  proceedings." — vol.  ii. 
pp.  184-191. 

The  reform  to  which  Mr.  Longworth  here  alludes,  he  sub- 
sequently describes  as  one,  in  fact,  making  its  way  amongst  all 
the  Circassian  tribes.  Chieftains  of  influence  visit  them,  and 
persuade,  or  con:pel  them  to  take,  with  solemn  ceremonies,  an 
oath  that  they  will  carefully  avoid  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  Russians,  abstain  from  feud  amongst  themselves,  and 
bend  all  their  efforts  towards  the  establishment  of  their  inde- 
pendence.    This  oath,  framed  in  terms  of  a  mo«t  stringent 
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nature,  appears  to  have  been  already  administered  amongst 
them  very  extensively,  and  to  have  produced  the  most  salutary 
effects. 

"  As  long  as  the  Circassians  cherished  the  least  hope  of  assistance 
from  England,  whose  diplomatic  interference  in  their  behalf  they 
were  taught  to  believe  would  suffice  to  expel  the  Russians  from  their 
territory,  they  deemed  it  superfluous  to  attack  their  fortresses.  But 
despairing  at  length  of  foreign  succour,  they  girded  their  loins,  and  by 
a  simultaneous  effort,  swept  away  almost  every  trace  of  them  from 
their  coast.  The  yoke  which  Russia  has  been  so  many  years  labour- 
ing to  rivet,  has  been  shattered  to  pieces  in  a  month.  As  the  imme- 
diate fruits  of  their  victories,  the  Circassians  retain  upwards  of  two 
hundred  pieces  of  ordnance,  with  ammunition  sufficient  to  serve  them, 
they  declare,  for  ten  years  to  come  ;  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, they  are  in  high  spirits  ;  '  Tchok  Thieflendik,'  they  say,  and 
believe  themselves  to  be  invincible.  A  powerful  expedition,  amount- 
ing to  eighty  thousand  men,  has,  according  to  the  last  advices  from 
Russia,  been  directed  against  them  by  the  emperor,  in  order,  as  he 
declares,  to  punish  them  for  their  atrocities.  The  same  insolent  per- 
version of  language  was  employed  by  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy, 
towards  the  heroic  Swiss  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  later  times 
by  Napoleon  towards  the  Spanish  patriots ;  but  they  were  themselves 
severely  punished  for  /Ae/r  atrocities,  which  the  latter  lived  most  bit- 
terly to  repent,  confessing  frequently  it  was  the  Spanish  ulcer  that 
had  destroyed  him.  The  Circassian  ulcer  seems  destined  to  do  the 
same  for  Nicholas." — vol.  ii.  pp.  350-351. 

We  regret  tliat  we  have  no  space  left  for  any  extracts  from 
Mr.  Bell's  valuable  letters;  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
recommending  them  to  the  attention  of  the  reader  who  may 
feel  any  interest  in  becoming  minutely  acquainted  with  those 
parts  of  Circassia  which  Mr.  Longworth  was  not  able  to  visit, 
as  well  as  with  the  mercantile  capabilities  of  those  districts. 
They  are  extremely  productive  of  many  articles  which  might 
afford  them  the  means  of  carrying  on  a  very  considerable 
trade  with  England. 

The  two  rival  authors,  we  are  happy  to  observe,  speak  of 
each  other  in  the  kindest  terms ;  they  appear  to  have  lived 
together  in  Circassia  like  two  brothers, — a  result  which  indeed 
we  should  have  expected,  as  from  our  own  personal  acquain- 
tance with  them,  we  can  vouch  for  their  being  both  very  ami- 
able men.  Their  chivalry  in  the  Circassian  cause,  ought,  how- 
ever, in  our  judgment,  to  have  been  exhibited  without  the 
attacks  which  they  have  made  upon  Lord  Palmerston.  They 
do  not  make  due  allowance  for  the  perplexities  by  which  a 
British  secretary  of  state  is  frequently  involved,  in  conducting 
the  vast  interests  of  an  empire  such  as  ours.      They  certainly 
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erred  against  the  rules  of  prudence  in  proceeding  to  Circassia, 
upon  the  very  slender  species  of  authority,  whicTi  they  appear 
to  have  received  in  the  first  instance. 

Hoih  these  works,  we  should  add,  are  adorned  by  portraits 
and  groups  of  natives,  sketches  of  sea  and  land  scenery, 
encampments,  and  congresses.  The  illustrations  in  Mr.  Bell's 
volumes  are  numerous,  entirely  from  his  own  pencil,  and 
exceedingly  well  done. 
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author  of  "  Fifty-one  Original  Fables  and  Morals," 
"  Divine  Emblems,"  &c.     Royal  8vo.     London  :  1839. 

2.  The  Faust  of  Giithe.  Part  the  First.  Translated  into 
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4.  Faustux ;  a  Dramatic  Mystery ;  Tlie  Bride  of  Corinth  ; 
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of  Giithe,  and  illustrated  with  notes,  by  John  Anster, 
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5.  Faust;  a  Tragedy.  By  J.  W.  Gothe.  Translated  into 
English  verse,  with  Notes,  and  I'reliininary  Remarks, 
by  John  S.  Blackie.  12mo.  Edinburgh  and  London:  1834. 

6.  Faust ;  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  Gothe.  Translated  into 
English  prose;  with  Remarks  on  former  Translations  and 
Notes.  By  A.  Ilayward,  Esq.  8vo.  Second  Edition. 
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7.  Faust:  a  Tragedy.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Giithe.     By  David  Lyme.     12mo.     Edinburgh:    1834. 

8.  Faustus;  a  Tragedy.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Giithe.     12mo.     London :  1834. 

9.  Faust;  a  Drama.  By  Giithe,  with  Translations  from 
the  German.  By  Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower.  Second 
Edition.    2  vols.  12mo.     London:  1824. 

WE  remember  the  time,  when,  to  the  majority  of  readers, 
the  latter  member  of  the  title  prefixed  to  these  pages, 
even  in  the  modified  sense  iu  which  we  employ  it,  would  have 
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appeared  Utile  short  of  profanation.  The  daring  levity  of  the 
celebrated  *'  Prologue  in  Heaven,"  produced  an  outcry  against 
the  whole  drama  of  Faust ;  and  the  medium  through  which  it 
became  generally  known  in  England,  contributed  to  deepen 
the  prejudice  with  which  it  was  regarded.  The  fragments  of 
the  ill-fated  Shelley,  and  the  translation  of  Lord  Francis 
Egerton, — the  first  by  sins,  so  to  speak,  of  commission ;  the 
second,  of  omission — had  an  equal,  though  opposite  effect  in 
increasing  the  disrepute  of  this  remarkable  production. 
Shelley,  far  from  softening  or  disguising,  rather  heightened 
the  wanton  irreverence  of  Mephistophiles  in  the  Prologue; 
and  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  by  leaving  him  out  altogether,  at 
once  lent  his  countenance  to  the  worst  prejudices  already 
existing,  and  mutilated  what  has  been  well  called  the 
"Dramatic  Mystery,"  of  a  member  which,  however  at  vari- 
ance with  good  taste  or  piety,  is  nevertheless,  fairly  translated, 
indispensable  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  drama. 

"  The  Faust,"  however,  since  it  has  been  better  known,  is 
less  harshly  judged ;  men  have  learned  to  understand,  that 
when  Mephistophiles  scoffs  and  sneers  at  virtue,  he  speaks  but 
in  his  hereditary  character — "a  liar,  and  the  father  thereof;" 
and  that,  impious  and  irreverent  as  he  is  made,  we  can  but 
regard  him  as  a  more  stariling  impersonation  of  the  same 
spirit,  which,  even  in  the  all  but  sacred  poem  of  Milton,  is, 
and  must  be,  essentially  revolting  and  repulsive.  In  such  a 
character,  drawn  by  so  bold  a  hand  as  Gothe's,  it  is  natural 
that  there  should  be  some  things  to  startle,  and  it  may  be  to 
shock  the  sensitive  mind.  But  the  injury  rests  here.  This 
levity  may  wound  the  feelings  or  revolt  the  taste ;  but  there 
is  little  ^ar  of  its  infecting  the  judgment,  for  it  carries  its 
own  antidote  in  the  person  to  whom  it  is  attributed. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that,  even  with  these 
allowances,  Faustus,  as  a  whole,  is  far  from  unexceptionable. 
There  are  a  few  passages  which,  even  considered  with  this 
license,  are  calculated  to  give  pain  to  every  well-ordered 
mind.  But  the  privilege  accorded  to  Milton  and  other  ad- 
venturers in  the  same  dangerous  field,  compels  us  to  regard 
them  as  solecisms  in  taste,  rather  than  impiety  ;  and  even  the 
most  rigid  will  acknowledge,  that  they  are  out-weighed  by  the 
numberless  beauties,  moral  as  well  as  poetical,  with  which  it 
abounds.  To  these  comparatively  neglected  beauties,  we 
would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  in  the  present  article  ; 
confining  ourselves  to  what  we  have  ventured  to  term  "  the 
sacred  poetry  of  Faust ;" — a  few  isolated  passages,  for  the  most 
part  strictly  sacred  in  the  scene  and  circumstance,  as  well  as 
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the  subject.  We  avail  ourselves  of  the  same  opportunity  to 
consider  the  merits  of  some  nmon^  the  recent  additions  to 
our  already  numerous  stock  of  translations  of  the  poem.  Its 
story  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  all.  Jiut  to  assist  the  reader  in 
estimating  the  merits  of  the  rival  translators,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  morale  of  the  leading  cha- 
racters, and  especially  that  of  Mephistophelcs,  the  strangest 
creation  even  of  Gothe's  eccentric  genius. 

Although  the  volumes  already  written  on  the  subject  of 
Gothe's  Fattst^  whether  in  the  form  of  translation,  commen- 
tary, or  criticism,  would  form  in  themselves  a  very  consider- 
able library,  it  is  difficult,  notwithstanding,  to  discover  as  yet 
any  remarkable  diminution  of  the  interest  with  which  it  is  re>- 
garded.  Mr.  Hay  ward's  ample  list  of  German  commentators 
might  be  considerably  extended,  even  since  the  publication  of 
his  second  edition  in  1834.  The  disputes  with  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  text  are  not,  as  with  us,  confined  to  individual 
writers.  Contending  schools  of  criticism  have  arrayed  them- 
selves against  each  other  in  permanent  hostility:  and  there 
cannot  be  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  universality  of 
the  enthusiasm,  than  the  fact,  unexampled  save  in  the  history 
of  the  Divlna  Comedia^  that  there  are  few  cities  in  Germany 
in  which  it  was  not,  even  during  the  life  of  the  author,  made 
the  subject  of  a  regular  course  of  public  lectures. 

Nor  is  this  interest  confined  to  Germany.  There  is  scarce 
a  language  of  Europe  into  which  it  has  not  been  several  times 
translated.  Unlitcrary  as  the  Swedish  is  generally  considered, 
Dr.  Sieglitz  mentions  a  translation  into  that  language.  There 
are  at  least  two  in  Italian  ;  and  we  have  heard  of  one  into 
Latin,  which  must  be  more  interesting  than  all  the  rest.  The 
French  have  no  less  than  four,  by  the  Comte  St.  Aulaire,  M. 
Stapfi-r,  M.  Gerard  (a  pseudonym),  and  M.  Delacroix.  The 
latter  is  said  to  have  been  read  with  approbation  by  the  ve- 
teran poet  himself.  But  unluckily,  the  writer  having  used  the 
liberty  of  omitting  almost  at  pleasure,  it  throws  but  little  light 
upon  the  obscurities  of  the  poem.  We  ourselves,  in  these 
countries,  have  been  more  industrious  than  all  the  rest  put 
together ;  not  counting  re|>eated  editions,  Mr.  Birch's  work, 
which  stands  first  on  our  list,  is  the  ninth  English  translation  ; 
and  of  these  no  less  than  eight  are  poetical.  Even  in  the  com- 
n)entating  department  we  are  but  little  behind  our  neighbours 
in  Germany.  Several  of  the  translators,  especially  Messrs. 
Hayward,  Anster,  and  Blackie,  have  furnished,  in  their  ample 
notes,  greater  aids  to  the  understanding  and  enjoying  the  text, 
than  any,  or  perhaps  all,  of  the  native  interpreters. 
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The  Faust,  notwithstanding,  is  viewed  in  a  very  different 
light  in  the  two  countries.  In  Germany  no  sense  is  too  ab- 
surdly profound  to  be  attached  even  to  its  most  simple  pas- 
sages. The  commentators,  like  the  diver  in  the  fairy  tale,  have 
plunged  so  deep  as  to  stir  up  all  the  sand  from  the  bottom  ; 
and  we  are  satisfied,  that,  far  frojn  entertaining  for  a  moment, 
there  are  few,  if  any,  English  readers,  who  could  comprehend 
the  bare  enumeration  of  the  conflicting  opinions.*  It  is  some 
consolation  for  us  to  remember,  that  it  was  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  Gothe  to  laugh  over  the  puzzles  which  his  commen- 
tators created  for  themselves  out  of  the  most  obvious  words  : 
like  Monkbarns  in  the  Antiquary^  who  out  of  initials  comme- 
morating "  Aikin  Drum's  Lang  Ladle,"  builds  up  his  theory 
of  the  praetorium,  in  the  classical  inscription  Agricola  dicavit 
libens  lubens. 

While  a  greal  deal  of  this  discrepancy  must,  of  course,  be 
referred  to  a  diversity  of  national  taste,  njuch  also,  in  a  work 
like  Faustus,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  process  of 
translation.  We  have  it  on  ^he  authority  of  the  poet  himself, 
in  his  conversations  with  Eckermann,  that  much  of  the  mys- 
terious interest  which  it  possesses  for  the  German  mind,  is 
attributable  to  the  dim  and  misty  twilight  in  which  it  is  fre- 
quently involved ;  and  which  it  would  be  impossible,  if  it  were 
indeed  desirable,  to  preserve  in  a  translation  ;  because  each 
translator,  avoiding  the  ambiguity  of  the  text  from  which  this 
arises,  is  led,  almost  unconsciously,  to  seize  and  express  some 
one,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  among  the  many  meanings 
of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Difficulties  such  as  these  are  of  con- 
stant occurrence.  The  character  of  Faust  himself  can  scarcely 
be  considered  a  difficult  one.  In  its  general  outlines  it  is  a 
favourite  subject  of  modern  poetry.  With  all  his  unwilling- 
ness to  acknowledge  a  literary  obligation.  Lord  Byron  himself 
half  admits,  what  all  the  world  must  perceive,  that  it  is  the 
original  of  his  Man/red.  Victor  Hugo,  in  his  Claude  PVoUo, 
is  a  more  servile,  but  far  less  worthy,  imitator ;  both,  however, 
retain  the  leading  features  of  the  resemblance.  Gothe's  hero 
is  simply  o\\e  of  those  gifted  but  unhappy  mortals,  whose  mi- 
sery is  the  consequence  of  the  very  brilliancy  of  their  powers  ; 
for  whom  the  limits  of  humanity  are  too  contracted,  and  who, 
grasping,  in  their  unnatural  craving  after  happiness,  at  objects 
which  Providence  has  placed  beyond  mortal  reach,  draw  bit- 
terness from  the  very  pleasures  of  less  gifted  but  humbler  and 

*  See  a  passage   from  tlie  Blatter  fur  Literaritche  Unterhaltung,  cited   by 
Hayward,  xxvii,-viii. 
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more  healthful  spirits.  He  has  exhausted  all  the  sources  of 
intellectual  enjoyment  which  merely  human  means  can  mi- 
nister. He  iias  drained,  with  still  unsated  lip,  the  last  drop 
from  the  shallow  cup  of  human  learning : — 

"  Alas  I  I  have  explored 
Philosophy,  and  Ian-,  and  medicine. 
And  over  deep  divinity  have  pored, 
Studying  with  ardent  and  devoted  zeal. 
And  here  I  am  at  last,  a  very  fool, 
With  useless  learning  curst, 
No  wiser  than  at  first !" 

He  has  fed  his  lamp  for  years  with  the  choicest  oil  of  earthly 
wisdom ;  and  at  the  end  finds  nothing  but  the  rank  and  noi- 
some vapours  emitted  by  its  expiring  flame  !  And  yet,  failing 
to  deduce  from  all  this  the  lesson  which  nature  and  reason 
would  therein  convey — that  perfect  happiness,  even  in  the  in- 
tellectual order,  is  not  allotted  to  mortals — he  turns  aside  into 
dark  and  unlawful  courses,  and  investing  himself  with  unholy 

fjowers,  seeks  to  wrest  from  nature,  as  a  conquest,  what  she 
las  denied  as  a  boon. 

So  far,  Golhe's  play  presents  little  difficulty  either  to  the 
reader  or  the  translator.  But  Faust  is  not  left  in  solitary  com- 
munion with  his  own  diseased  heart:  he  is  not,  like  Manfred, 
his  own  tempter.  The  real  difficulty  of  the  subject  is,  the  mys- 
terious companion  assigned  to  this  ardent  and  aspiring  mortal : 
or  rather  the  association  of  the  two — a  union  as  incongruous 
as  the  imagination  can  possibly  conceive.  The  demon  Me- 
phistopheles  is  in  everything  the  very  opposite  of  him  to  whose 
service  lie  attaches  himself:  the  one  an  impersonation  of  gene- 
rosity, honour,  enthusiasm,  and  poetry ;  the  other,  in  word 
and  m  act,  the  direct  negation  of  them  all ;  sneering  at  honour, 
setting  truth  at^pcn  mockery,  and  freezing  up  all  the  crea- 
tions of  poetic  enthusiasm  by  the  cold  prosaic  irony  of  his  tone. 

Mephistopheles  is  essentially  a  creation  of  Gothe's  own 
mind.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  the  human  about  him  ;  nor, 
'ndeed — if  the  conceptions  of  former  poets  be  taken  as  the 
standard — is  there  much  of  the  diabolical,  except  its  false- 
hood. He  has  neither  pride,  nor  that  discontented  ambition, 
which  we  are  wont  to  associate  with  our  idea  of  the  character. 
Indeed,  taking  passion  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  he  is  alto- 
gether passionless:  and  in  this  he  differs  essentially  from  Mil- 
ton's Lucifer ;  cynicism,  malijinity,  and  falsehood,  absorbing 
or  concealing  in  him  the  higher  qualities  which  our  poet  has 
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assigned  to  hia  impersonation  of  the  diabolical  character. 
This  strange  association  of  elements,  so  little  in  accordance 
with  pre-established  notions,  is  precisely  the  sort  of  subject 
over  which  the  dreamy  taste  of  Germany  loves  to  speculate; 
but  which,  as  it  is  dark  and  shadowy  in  the  extreme — in  fact, 
almost  purely  negative — it  is  proportionably  difficult  to  trans- 
fer from  one  lanjjuage  to  another.  Dr.  Anster  has  well  esti- 
mated the  delicacy  of  the  task :  — 

♦•  Had  the  language  given  to  Mephistnpheles  die  support  of  passion 
or  of  metaphor,  it  would  have  been  easily  translated  ;  but  there  is  no 
aid  of  the  kind.  It  is  mere  outline,  wholly  unshadowed.  Here,  it 
may  l)e  supposed — here,  if  anywhere— mere  literal  translation  is  the 
only  style  which  can  be  adopted.  There  is  not  any  room  for  those  com- 
pensations, as  ihey  have  been  called,  by  which  the  translator — satisfied 
to  lose  some  graceful  turn  of  ihoughl  or  dignity  of  expression,  which 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  preserve — endeavours  to  supply  its  place  by 
something  niore  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  language  in  which  he  is 
writing.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  style  given  to 
Mephistopheles,  which  baffles  all  these  calculations,  and  deprives  the 
mere  literal  translation,  equally  with  that  in  which  more  freedom 
is  assumed,  of  any  chance  of  altogether  preserving  the  effect  of  the 
original ;  without  going  so  far  as  to  make  Mephistopheles  speak  a  dif- 
ferent dialect  from  Faustus,  yet,  by  the  introduction  of  Swabian 
M'ords,  or  words  used  in  a  sense  different  from  the  pure  German,  and 
at  times  by  the  use  of  French  words,  he  is  made  to  speak  in  a  tone 
and  accent,  as  it  were,  wholly  different  from  Faustus;  which,  while 
it  is  at  onco  caught  by  a  reader  of  the  original,  a  translator  can  scarcely 
hope  for  such  indulgence  as  to  give  him  a  chance  of  successfully  ex- 
pressing. For  this  is  undoubtedly  among  the  difficulties  which  the 
translator  must  make  up  his  account  to  meet.  The  prominent  pas- 
sages in  an  original  poem  will  probably  be  read  with  no  ungenerous 
or  uncongenial  feeling.  Where  Passion,  or  Sentiment,  or  Reasoning, 
speaks  its  appropriate  language,  sympathy  and  indulgence  may  natu- 
rally be  hoped  for.  How  different  is  it  in  a  sneer  or  a  sarcasm,  one 
of  those  comments  in  which  the  turn  of  the  ey^  the  tone  of  the 
voice,  is  all  in  all — which,  deprive  them  of  the  body  in  which  they 
exist,  cease  to  have  a  continuing  life  ?" 

Further,  Mephistopheles  is  not  only  a  very  difficult,  but 
also  a  very  unequal  character ;  nor  is  the  contrast  between  his 
manner  and  that  of  Faustus  more  striking  than  the  discrepan- 
cies of  his  own  manner  under  different  circiunstances.  The 
juggling  buffoon  of  AuerbaclTs  cellar,  or  the  director  of  the 
devilries  of  the  Brocken  scene,  is  a  very  different  being  from 
the  philosophising  sceptic,  who,  while  he  seems  to  remove,  in 
effect  but  deepens,  the  doubts  of  Faustus — perplexing  his  rea- 
sonings while  he  appears  to  resolve  them,  and  weaving  a  web  of 
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fallacies  round  his  bewildered  mind,  wliicli,  withallour  know- 
ledge of  the  fraud,  we  may  often  find  it  difficult  to  disentan;{le. 
The  free  and  easy  gentleman  who  wheedles  old  Martha 
Schwor'Jilein,  is  very  different  from  the  accomplished,  thoti^h 
whimsical  disputant,  who  discusses  the  sitmmmn  hntitim  with 
the  doctor  in  the  study;  and  there  needs  but  sli<i;ht  knowledge 
of  the  original  to  find  the  difference  delicately  but  distinctly 
drawn  in  the  language  assigned  to  him  on  the  different 
occasions. 

In  the  "quizzing  scene"  with  the  young  student  at  entrance, 
as  long  as  Mephistopheles  speaks  in  the  assumed  person  of 
Faust,  he  is  almost  utterly  unintelligii)le  to  the  bewildered 
youth;  but  the  moment  he  tires  of  the  mask, and  begins  "f)  play 
the  devil  properly  again,''  all  obscinity,  both  in  matter  and 
language,  disappears,  and  the  pupil  declares  that  he  perfectly 
comprehends  his  meaning.  A  comparison  of  the  language  put 
into  his  mouth  on  these  two  occasions,  will  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  the  distinction  which  we  would  draw  between 
the  opposite  moods  of  GiHhe's  devil.  In  the  fir^t,  he  is  little 
more  than  a  mischievous  buffoon,  with  a  spice  of  merry,  but 
malicious  devilry.  In  the  second  he  is  a  reliiud  and  plausible 
sophist — delighting  in  irony  rather  than  open  ridicule — win- 
ning his  point  by  doubt  rather  than  denial — never  for  a  mo- 
ment without  a  sncc:'  upon  his  lip,  yet  seldom  relaxing  into 
the  downright  laugh  of  scorn,  l*or  the  former  mood  Mr. 
Mitchell  suggests  a  parallel  in  Aristophanes.  Lucian,  had  he 
been  a  poet,  would  have  come  near  the  latter ;  —or  perhaps 
Juvenal,  if  he  could  forget  the  severe  morality  of  his  satire, 
without  parting,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  cold  but  cutting 
malignity,  which  is  its  leading  characteristic. 

Wf  have  prefixed  to  these  pages  a  catalogtje  of  the  English 
translations  of  Fnw^t.  Many  of  these  have  been  so  frequently 
before  the  public  already  as  to  reijuire  little  from  us  beyond 
the  mere  enumeration.  As  regards  the  facility  of  preserving, 
not  only  the  substantial  forms,  but  also  the  delicate  and  sha- 
dowy hues  of  the  original,  Mr.  Ilayward,  in  adopting  the 
prose  tratislation,  has  liad  the  advantage  of  all  his  rivals.  We 
shall  not  enter  here  into  the  question  how  far  the  advantage 
thus  secured  counterh.ilances  the  loss  in  spirit  and  fire,  which 
the  abandonment  of  the  poetical  form  necessarily  induces. 
Certainly,  if  there  beany  poet  whose  matter  is  so  thoroughly 
poetical  as  to  beentircly  indepeiuient  of  form,  we  might  say  that 
p)et  is  Gbthe,  in  some  of  the  higher  serines  of  Faust.  And  per- 
haps the  failure  in  Mr.  Havward's  cose  may  be  taken  as  setting 
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the  question  at  rest  for  ever ;  for,  in  the  same  scenes,  as  read 
in  his  translation,  while  you  cannot  but  admire  the  beauty  and 
sublimity  with  which  the  pa^^e  teems,  you  feel  a  want,  even  in 
your  own  despite;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  look  back  to  the  har- 
monious frame  of  the  original,  in  order  to  be  convinced  that 
you  see  before  you  only  the  disjecta  membra  poetss.  As  a 
prose  translation,  Mr.  Hayward's,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
is  all  that  can  be  desired.  His  notes  and  illustrations  contain 
a  mass  of  most  valuable  information  ;  but  however  he  may 
have  succeeded,  by  the  fidelity  and  spirit  of  his  version,  in 
proving,  as  he  proposes,  "  to  a  certain  number  of  his  literary 
friends,  and  through  them  to  the  public  at  large,  that  they 
have  hitherto  had  nothing  from  which  they  can  form  any  esti- 
mate of  Faiift,^''  there  needs  but  little  study  of  the  original  to 
show  that  he  has  not  himself — simply  because  his  plan  pre- 
cludes the  possibility — supplied  the  want  which  he  had  so  ably 
exposed. 

The  earliest  poetical  version  (we  do  not  speak  of  the  ex- 
tracts published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  In  1820,  nor  of  the 
fragments  translated  by  Shelley)  was  that  of  Lord  Francis 
Egerton ;  which,  however,  omitted  a  very  considerable  and 
important  portion  of  the  original.  His  lordship's  labours  have 
already  been  fully  canvassed,  both  in  praise  and  in  censure;  and 
indeed,  we  fear  he  has  been  unfortunate  in  his  critics,  both 
favourable  and  unfavourable.  The  injudicious  and  indiscrimi- 
nating  praise,  lavished  upon  him  by  the  one,  provoked  the 
critical  bile  of  the  other  ;  and  afforded  too  tempting  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  ill-natured  scholarship,  to  be  easily 
neglected.  Mr.  Hayward's  overstrained,  as  well  as  overheated, 
exposure  of  his  lordsliip's  defects,  while  it  is  as  unfair  a  criti- 
cism of  his  work,  as  the  extravagantly  laudatory  comment  of 
Blackwood  or  the  Quarterlt/^  is  also  much  more  likely  to  be 
remembered.  Men  never  fail  to  look  at  the  worst  side.  We  are 
sure  Mr.  Hayward  has  not  raised  his  character  as  a  German 
scholar  by  his  strictures  on  Lord  Francis  Egerton  ;  but  we  are 
also  sure  that  the  subsequent  attempts  to  defend  his  lordship, 
however  just  they  may  be,  have  done  but  little  to  remove  the 
unfavorable  impression.  We  do  not  think  so  highly  of  his  Faust 
as  the  writers  before-mentioned  ;  but  we  disagree  from  Mr. 
Hayward  in  many  of  his  emendations.  The  work,  unquestion- 
ably, has  many  gross  defects;  yet  certainly  not  enough  to  warrant 
the  use  which  has  been  made  of  Gbthe's  chance  expression, 
"  Faustiis  travesti."  As  a  specimen  of  poetical  talent,  it  pos- 
sesses great  merit;  and  as  such,  we  place  it  second  to  one 
onlv  of  the  rival  Iranslalions. 
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The  year  1834  produced  three  poetical  versions,  those  of 
Messrs.  Syme,  I3lackie,  and  an  anonymous  autl'.or,  whose 
work  is  eightl)  upon  our  list. 

The  first,  a  modest  and  unassumini;  vohime,  possesses  con- 
siderable merit,  as  regards  general  accuracy.  The  versifica- 
tion js  correct  and  agreeable,  but  is  very  deficient  in  spirit, 
wanting  the  march  of  the  stately,  and  the  flow  of  ti)e  playful 
rhymes  of  the  German  original.  The  conception  of  the  Me- 
phistopheies  especially,  in  which  the  author  seems  to  have  been 
afraid  of  giving  a  loose  to  his  pen,  is  a  very  remarkable  faiiure. 
Altogether,  its  pretensions  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  Mr. 
Blackie's  version.  The  latter  contains  an  interesting  historical 
introduction,  and  is  enriched  with  numerous  notes,  especially 
on  all  matters  relating  to  witchcraft  and  demonology.  The 
translation  is  far  more  accurate  than  that  of  Loril  F.  Egerton  ; 
but  in  poetical  power  it  is  decidedly  inferior.  The  author 
professes  "  to  follow,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  the  measure 
of  t\\e  original,  and,  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  to  echo  back  the 
tones  of  the  Guthian  harp."  Unhappily,  the  necessities  of  the 
rhyme  have  left  their  traces  in  his  poetry,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  falls  below  the  standard,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  how  completely  the  effect  of  a  noble  passage  is  des- 
troyed by  an  unhappy  word  introduced,  as  in  the  following 
couplet,  because  it  happens  to  fill  up  the  rhyme:  — 

"  Then  dost  thou  know  tlic  secret  (ether 
Which  binds  the  planel-oibs  together  ?" — 

A  conceit  utterly  without  warrant  in  the  simple  original: 
"  Erkcnnest  daiin  dcr  Sterne  Lnuf  ?" 

Examples  like  this,  however,  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

But  without  descending  to  details,  which  indeed  our  limits 
will  not  admit,  we  shall  only  briefly  say,  that,  in  our  judgment, 
t lie  great  failure  of  Mr.  lilackie's  translation  is  his  Mephis- 
topiieles.  He  has  failed  from  a  cause  precisely  the  opposite  of 
that  to  which  Mr.  Syme's  want  of  success  is  to  be  attributed 
He  is  as  far  beyond,  as  Mr.  Syme  falls  short  of,  the  mark. 
Mr.  Syme's  Mephistopheles  affects  the  fine  gentleman, — Mr. 
Blackie's  is  too  often  a  bnfl^oon.  The  former  is  for  ever  in  his 
buskins :  the  latter  delights  in  the  broadest  comic  mask,  and 
is  never  so  much  at  home  as  when 

"  Non  adstriclo  ])ercurrit  pulpita  socco." 

lu  the  comic  parts,  indeed,  he  is  frequently  very  happy.  But 
he  has  carried  his  broad  comedy  into  scents  wheie  Gothe 
never  dreamed  of  introducing  it.     Mr.  Blackie's  Mephisto- 
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phelea  laujjlis  aloud,  where  his  orirrinal  can  scarcely  be  seen  to 
sinilo,  or  where,  if  he  smile  at  all,  it  is  only  under  the  corners 
of  his  mask, — his  front-face,  that  which  is  presented  to  iMust, 

{)reservin;j  all  its  ironical  solemnity.  The  irony,  by  losing 
lalf  its  delicacy,  loses  all  its  power;  and  in  passages  where 
Gothe  represents  Faustus  as  duped  by  the  tempter,  he 
would  be  an  arrant  simpleton  indeed,  if  he  did  not  read  in  Mr. 
Blackie's  tone  that  he  is  mocked  at  to  his  very  face.  All  this 
is  done  without  any  substantial  deviation  from  the  original  ; — 
a  mere  over-doiiifr  of  the  lone,  an  over-stretching  of  the  deli- 
cate irony,  dissolves  the  charm  and  immasks  the  actor; — 
Gothe's  Mephistopheles  disappears,  and  the  clumsy  devil  of 
the  puppet-show  is  seen  in  his  stead.  It  were  easy  to  find 
examples  of  this  in  what  is  called  the  compact  scene.  We 
shall  merely  refer  the  reader  to  one  passage,  in  which  it  is  very 
remarkable  (Act  iir.  6,  p.  122),  where  Mephistopheles,  in  a 
rage,  announces  to  Faustus  the  loss  of  the  jewels,  which  have 
been  claimed  by  a  priest  for  the  service  of  the  Church.  The 
original  appears  to  us  in  its  way  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic scenes  in  the  drama.  The  devil's  passion  is  painted  after 
Gothe's  own  fiishion  ;  but,  from  the  cause  just  explained,  tho 
point  is  completely  lost  in  Mr.  Blackie's,  humorous  certainly, 
but  not  Mephistophelean  verses. 

In  1835  two  translations  appeared  ;  one  by  the  Hon.  Robert 
Talbot,  the  other  by  Dr.  Anster.  Mr.  Talbot  has  since 
given  a  second  edition,  in  which  the  work  has  undergone  very 
considerable  correction.  We  shall  speak  of  this,  rather  than  the 
first,  which,  it  seems,  was  publisl.ed  under  all  the  disadvan- 
tages which  the  protracted  illness  of  the  author  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  induced.  It  is  unquestionably  a  work  of  great 
merit;  and,  for  a  poetical  translation,  of  great  accuracy — far 
short,  however,  of  that  for  which  the  author  takes  credit  to 
himself.  Mr.  Talbot  has  had  the  courage  to  print  the  original 
in  alternate  pages ;  and,  with  an  industry  v/hich  deserves  the 
highest  praise,  has  translated  the  German  t^^xt  line  by  line,  often 
hitting  it  off' almost  word  for  word,  and,  in  most  instances,  even 
following  tl»e  leading  forms  of  the  versification.  In  this  indeed, 
however  we  may  admire  the  industry  and  perseverance  which 
he  displays,  we  fear  that  Mr.  Talbot  has  over-calculated  the 
capabilities  of  the  language  into  which  he  was  translating. 
His  version,  though  often  spirited  and  stirring,  aiid,  generally 
speaking,  singularly  close  to  the  orij^inal,  is  too  frequently 
formal  and  artificial,  preserving  but  little  of  the  gracefulness 
by  which  the  German  is  distinguished.  The  traces  ot  labour 
are  too  often  apparent.     He  has  not  succeeded  in  cbncealing 
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his  flute-player.  The  rhymes  are  sometimes  unhappily  se- 
lected ;  and  we  are  too  frequently  reminded,  by  their  forced 
and  unnatural  jinglinfr,  that  it  is  rhyme  tec  are  rending^  and 
that  considerable  sacrifices,  in  collocation,  in  structinv,  and 
in  lan«j;uac;e,  have  been  niatle  to  secure  us  tiie  gratification. 
Even  when  he  succeeds  in  avoiding  this,  the  translation  is 
sometimes  spiritless ;  regular  and  harmonious,  it  is  true,  but 

f jailing  on  the  ear  from  the  very  regularity  of  its  harmony;— 
ike  the  palm-\vine  of  Xenophon,  ricv  ^uy,i:i(^\u\ytQ  ci.  The 
spirit  is  apt  to  be  lost  in  the  attempt  to  imitate  the  me- 
chanical form  ;  and  passion  grows  cold  and  evaporates  in  the 
search  after  the  appropriate  rhyme  in  which  it  is  to  be  em- 
bodied. Indeed,  the  labour  of  translating  into  rhyme  at  all 
is  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  an  ordinary  hand.  But 
the  chances  of  following  systematically,  in  an  English  transla- 
tion, the  wild  and  capricious,  yet  singularly  flowing,  |vcrsifi- 
caiion  of  the  FtUffty  without  sacrificing  infinitely  more  than 
the  success  is  worth,  we  consider  much  the  same  in  our  stiff 
and  unpliant  tongue,  as  those  of  scoring  down  the  fitful  sigh- 
ings  of  the  night-harp,  or  fixing  upon  canvass  the  living,  but 
fleeting,  shadows  of  the  camera-obscura.  Occasionally}  and  by 
a  kindred  spirit,  it  may  be  done;  as  a  system,  it  is  utterly 
hopeless. 

Mr.  Talbot  often  appears  to  us  more  solicitous  about  the 
words  and  the  measure,  than  the  spirit  of  the  original.  He  is 
often  cold,  where  Goihe  is  the  most  passionate.  There  is  a 
scene  just  now  before  us,  in  which  this  is  very  remarkable, — 
that  in  which  Valentine  vainly  attempts  to  avenge  his  sister's 
disliotiour.  Giiihe's  picture  of  the  rude  grief  of  the  soldier, 
and  the  struggle  betwet*n  his  pride  and  his  affections,  is  natural 
and  touching  in  the  highest  degree.  In  Mr.  Talbot's  hands 
we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  little  short  of  caricature,  scarcely 
retaining  the  most  distant  semblance  of  sorrow. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  rendered  more  perceptible  by  its  juxta- 
position with  the  original,  an  ordeal  to  whicli  none  of  its  com- 
petitors is  directly  subjected.  Perhaps,  too,  it  is  insep.:rable 
from  the  nature  of  his  plan  ;  and,  in  a  translation  of  an 
ori<^inal  work  like  Gtitiie's,  is  redeemed  by  the  extreme  fidelity 
witli  which,  generally  sptaking,  he  adheres  to  the  original. 
We  have  marked  one  or  two  extracts  which  we  shall  hereafter 
transcribe.  The  first  may  be  taken  as  an  average  specimen 
of  Mr.  Talbot's  style;  the  other  is  in  his  happiest  and  most 
successful  manner. 

The  second  translation,  published  in  1835,  as  it  was  our 
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earliest,  sn  also  lias  continued  our  cherished  favourite.  It  is 
by  John  Anster,  LL.D.,  of  whose  powers  in  original  conipo- 
silion  we  have  aheady  had  occasion  to  speak  in  terms  of  high 
commendation.*  The  detached  passages  of  the  Fnust  which, 
as  far  back  as  1820,  appeared  from  his  pen  in  Blackirood's 
Magar/me,  entitled  him,  in  Mr.  Hayward's  judgment,  to  the 
rank  next  after  Shelley:  and  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  ex- 
presses his  "  conviction  that  the  author  was  better  fitted  for 
the  task  than  any  other  adventurer  with  whose  labours  he  was 
then  acquainted;  judging  from  the  singularly  free  and  spirited 
touches  of  his  pen,  and  his  evident  sympathy,  no  less  with 
the  quaint  and  sarcastic,  than  tlie  exalted  and  pathetic,  moods 
of  the  German  Shakspeare."t 

The  work,  as  completed  in  1835,  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
high  hopes  which  the  earlier  fragments  had  created.  While  the 
easy  flow  of  the  numbers  bears  scarce  a  trace  of  the  labour 
or  constraint  of  translation,  the  true  spirit  of  the  original  is 
well  maintained,  whether  in  pathos  or  in  humour,  in  the 
broad  and  cutting  sarcasm,  as  well  as  in  the  almost  impalpa- 
ble irony  which  pervades  many  of  the  scenes.  The  principle 
upon  which  he  translates  seems  to  be  the  very  opposite  of  that 
followed  by  Mr.  Talbot.  With  him  the  spirit  is  the  first 
object,  and,  even  when  he  departs  a  little  from  the  words,  it 
is  but  for  the  purpose  of  embodying  more  strongly  in  our 
language  the  tone  of  the  original.  This  is  the  secret  of  his 
success.  His  translation  is  never  deficient  in  interest,  whether 
its  character  be  sombre  or  gay.  His  delineation  of  Mephisto- 
pheles  is  almost  uniformly  very  successful.  In  the  passage 
already  cited  from  his  preface  he  has  hit  off  the  true  difficulty 
of  this  mysterious  character  ;  and  he  seldom  fails  to  express  his 
most  delicate  peculiarities — the  silent  and  stealthy  irony,  the 
malignity  which  bursts  even  through  his  merriment,  the* 
falsehood  which  is  stamped  even  upon  the  truisms  which  he 
utters. 

Dr.  Anster  is  essentially  a  poet;  perhaps  too  much  so  to 
be  a  ferfectly  close  translator.  It  is  difficult  for  a  warm  and 
original  imagination  to  resist  the  temptation  of  rambling 
among  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  Gtithe's  page.  He  himself 
makes  no  claim  to  verbal  fidelity  ;  and  it  has  heen  objected 
to  his  work,  especially  by  the  rival  translator,  Mr.  Talbot, 
(whose  strictures  certainly  overstep  the  limits  of  "  friendly 
emulation'^),    that  he  permits  himself  undue  license  in  ex- 

♦  Dublin  Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  547.  f  No.  \XU,  37. 
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panding,  and  occasionally  adding  to,  the  original.  In  the  eyes 
of  those  rabbinical  critics  who  estimate  the  fidelity  of  a  trans- 
lation by  its  containing  the  same  nnmber  of  words  and  lines 
as  the  text,  some  passages  may  perhaps  be  found  (like  that 
which  Mr.  Talbot  most  unfairly  quotes  as  a  specimen  of  the 
general  manner)  which  may  give  the  charge  an  imposing  a|>- 

f)earance.  But  no  man  who  looks  beyond  the  surface  of  the 
anguage,  and  numbers  not  words,  but  ideas,  in  the  com- 
parison, will  agree  in  Mr.  Talbot's  conclusion.  If  there  be  an 
occasional  expansion  of  the  text,  it  is  generally  **  the  addition  of 
a  clause  which  does  little  more  than  express  something  more 
fully  implied  in  the  German,  than  in  such  English  phrases  as 
occurred  to  the  writer."  In  some  instances  perhaps  (as  in 
pages  120,  276),  the  licensees  stretched  a  little  too  far.  lint, 
in  general,  he  but  uses  the  privilege  of  what  is  called  votrtpen- 
sat'ioHi  so  freely  accorded  and  so  much  admired  in  Cole- 
ridge's Wallensteln^  and  many  of  our  most  approved  transla- 
tions. There  can  scarcely  be  a  better  example  of  this,  than 
in  the  following  beautiful  lines  of  Coleridge,  an  amplifica- 
tion certainly,  but  yet  an  exquisite  translation,  of  Schiller's 
couplet : 

"  Die  alten  Fabclwcsen  sind  nicht  mehr, 
Das  reizeiide  Gcschlecht  isl  ausgewandert." 

"  The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 
The  fair  humnnities  of  old  religion, 
The  Power,  the  Beauty,  and  the  Majesty, 
That  had  their  haunts  in  dale,  or  piny  mountain, 
Or  forest,  by  slow  stream  or  pebbly  spring, 
Or  chasms  and  watery  depths  ;  all  these  have  vanished— 
They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason." 

Very  rarely  indeed  docs  Dr.  Anster  push  the  privilege  so 
far  as  in  thib  beautiful  passage.  But  perhaps  it  is  fair  to  give 
an  example  of  his  manner,  by  placing  a  short  extract  from 
his  version  side  by  side  with  the  literal  prose  translation  of 
Mr.  Hayward.  In  the  following  passage  laust  is  represented 
as  contemplating  the  sign  of  the  microcosm,  and  lost  in 
ama/ement  at  the  wondrous  operations  of  nature.  The  lead- 
ing idea  is  "  Kins  in  dein  andvrn  wirkt  utid  Ichf^ — the  cease- 
less, -unchanging,  yet  changeless,  activity,  with  which  the 
several  influences  intermingle  in  the  grand  but  varied  order 
of  the  universe. 

AN8TKK. 

"  See  I  all  things  with  each  other  blending — 
Each  to  all  its  being  lending  — 
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All  on  each  in  turn  depending ; 

Heavenly  ministers  descending, 

And  again  to  heaven  up-tending  ; 

Floating,  mingling,  interweaving, 

Rising,  sinking,  and  receiving, 

Each  from  each,  while  each  is  giving 

On  to  each,  and  each  relieving 

Each  ;  the  pails  of  gold,  the  living 

Current  through  the  air  is  heaving  I 

Breathing  blessings,  see  them  bending, 

Balanced  worlds  from  change  defending, 

While  everywhere  diffused  is  harmony  unending  I" 

HAYWARD. 

'♦  How  all  weaves  itself  into  a  whole  ;  the  one  works  and  lives  in 
the  other  1  How  the  heavenly  influences  ascend  and  descend,  and 
reach  each  other  the  golden  buckets  ;  on  bliss-exhaling  pinions  press 
from  heaven  to  earlli,  all  ringing  harmoniously  through  the  all !" 

What  could  be  finer  or  more  expressive  of  the  leadinf^  idea 
of  the  text  than  this  exquisitely  poetical  amplification? 
What,  in  like  manner,  could  be  happier  than  the  storm  of 
the  Brocken  scene,  the  contents  of  the  "huckster-witch's" 
basket,  the  hurry-scurry  scampering  flight  of  the  motley 
groups  which  throng  to  the  wild  festivities  of  the  Brocken. 
You  can  hear  the  "  zischen"  and  *'  tjuirlen,"  the  "  rutschen" 
and  "  klappern"  of  their  flight,  in  the  very  march  and  sweep 
of  the  magnificently  expressive  versification.  To  proscribe 
such  licences  in  poetical  translation  is  to  exile  true  genius 
from  this  most  attractive  field,  and  to  hand  it  over,  in  undis- 
puted possession,  to  the  creeping  pedants  or  brainless  auto- 
matons of  the  lowest  walks  of  literature. 

There  is,  however,  another  defect  charged  upon  the  trans- 
lation, towards  which  we  are  less  disposed  to  be  indulgent. 
We  cannot  help  coinciding  in  the  regret  that  so  successful  a 
master  of  versification  shouhl  have  drawn  so  largely  on  blank 
verse.  We  are  aware  that  he  has  not  done  so  without  a 
principle;  but  we  are  unwilling  to  concede  the  justice  of  its 
application.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  ihe  English  and  German  languages  as  regards  the 
facilities  of  versification.  Those  who  have  read  the  original  of 
Fniisti  or  still  more,  any  of  the  lighter  poets  of  Germany — 
Wieland,  for  example,  in  his  minor  romances — will  have  felt 
that  they  wrote  in  a  language  susceptible  of  modifications, 
which  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  in  ours;  one  in  which  "  it 
is  perfectly  possible  to  preserve  the  form  without  the  colouring 
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of  poetry.**  But  that  even  the  lower  forms  of  English  versi- 
fication may  be  made  not  only  readable  but  attractive,  there 
needs  no  other  evidence  than  the  eminent  success  with  which 
Dr.  A.  lias  himself  executed  some  passages  which,  on  this  score, 
are  unquestionably  the  most  difficult  in  the  whole  drama.  It 
is  true,  as  he  alleges,  precedent  may  be  advanced  in  defence 
of  ihe  rhymeless  verses.  Gbthe  himself  has  had  recourse,  in 
Fausfy  not  only  to  blank  verse,  but  even  to  prose;  and  Shelley 
has  dealt  n)uch  in  blank  verse  in  the  small  portion  which  he 
translated.  But  Shelley's  are,  after  all,  but  unfinished  frag- 
ments; and,  as  such,  claim  an  indulgence  to  which  a  regular 
translation  is  not  entitled  ;  and  Gbthe,  so  far  from  following 
the  principle  which  Dr.  Anster  lays  down,  has  reserved  his 
rhymeless  verse,  and,  still  more,  his  prose,  for  the  most  vehe- 
ment and  impas'sioned  scenes  of  the  play.  Still  less  can  we 
be  influenced  by  what  is  said  on  the  other  hand,*  that  in  the 
doggrel  of  Swift  and  13utler  the  interest,  if  it  be  not  posi- 
tively injured,  is  but  little  increased,  by  the  metrical  f«»rm. 
There  is  very  little  in  the  Fdusl  that  bears  the  slightest 
analogy,  either  in  matter  or  intone  to  these  compositions; 
and  for  the  little  there  is,  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  ad- 
mitting the  principle.  The  bustling  and  shifting  dialogue  of 
the  *' Gate  scene"  is,  perhaps,  more  spirited  in  Dr.  Anster's 
blank  verse  than  in  the  rhymes  of  his  fellow-tran->lalor3;  nor 
should  we  object  to  see  the  principle  extended  to  the  buf- 
fooneries of  the  cellar,  to  thegossipingsof  Martha  Schwerdtlein, 
or  the  absurdities  of  the  *'  Wnch's  Kitchen.'  Hut  we  cannot 
help  complaining  that  the  fear  of  becojTl<ng,  like  Swift  or 
Butler,  a  "  tedious  and  weary  study,""  should  have  deterred 
liim  from  adopting  the  metrical  forui  in  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  '*  Compact  scene,"  and  still  more  in  that  thrilling  irtterview 
of  Faustus  with  the  maniac  Margaret,  with  which  the  trajiedy 
closes.  Surely  there  is  no  capriciousness  of  versification  whicli 
the  author  of  the  following  ma^niticent  passage  might  not  hope 
to  follow  with  success: — 

"Bin  ich  der  Fluclilling  nicht  ?— fler  iinbehausV? 
l)er  Uiimenscli  ohne  Zweck  iind  Uuli  P 
Der,  wie  cin  Wnsscrslurz  von  VvU  zii  Fclscn  bransle, 
Begierii?  wuthemJ  nach  dein  AH^rund  zu  ? 
Uud  sviiwnris  sic,  niit  kiudUcli  diimpfeu  Sinncn, 
III)  IIuiIlIioi)  aui'dcm  klciiicn  Alj)ciircld, 
Und  all  ihr  hausliclies  Be;;inncn 
Umluns^en  in  d«iii  kiciiien  Well. 
Und  ich,  der  GotiverLasste,  liatie  nicbt  genug 

•  Dr.  An»tcr'«  Preface. 
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Dass  icli  die  Felsen  fasste 
Und  sic  zu  Triimniern  sclilug ! 
Sie,  ihren  Frieden,  musst'  ich  untergiabcn  ! 
Du,  Hbllc,  niusstest  dieses  Opfer  haben  I 
Hilf  Tenfel,  inir  die  Zeit  der  Angst  vcrkiirzen  ! 
Was  muss  geschehn,  lass  gleichs  geschehn  ! 
Mag  ihrGeschick  aiif  raich  ziisammen  stUi-zen, 
Und  sie  niit  mir  zu  Grunde  gehn  l" 

TRANSLATION. 

And  am  I  not  the  outcast — the  accurst — 

'J'lie  homeless  one,  whose  wanderings  never  cease  I 

The  monster  of  ^his  kind  I     No  rest  for  me— 

No  aim — no  object;  like  the  stream  that,  nurst 

With  swelling  rains,  foaming  from  rock  to  rock, 

Along  its  course  of  ruin, 

On  to  the  inevitable  precipice, 

Plunges  impatient  down  the  blind  abyss, 

And  violently  seeks  the  desperate  shock  ! 

And  by  the  side  of  such  mad  stream  was  she, 

A  child  with  a  child's  feelings  ;  her  low  cot 

In  the  green  field  upon  the  mountain  slope, 

And  all  that  she^could  wish  or  hope — 

Her  little  world — all,  all  in  that  poor  spot; — 

And  I,  the  heaven-detested  !     VVas  it  not 

Enough  that  the  mad  torrent  grasped  and  tore 

The  rocks,  and  shivered  them  to  dust,  and  bore 

All  that  opposed  me  in  my  downward  course 

On  with  me?     Her,  too,  her — her  peace,  her  joy— 

These  must  I  undennine — these,  too,  destroy  ? 

Hell  I  hell  ^  this  victim  also  !     Thy  support, 

Devil !  and  the  dreadful  interval  make  short ! 

What  must  be,  be  it  soon  !     Let  the  crush  fall 

Down  on  me,  of  her  ruin — perish  all — 

She — I — and  these  wild  thoughts  together  I" 

Of  the  last  translation  of  the  Faust,  by  Jonathan  Birch, 
Esq.  (London,  18^9),  the  less  we  say  the  better.  Had  it 
appeared  while  the  idea  was  siiil  entertained  that  liie  Faust 
was  untranslatable,  it  might  have  met  some  indulgence;  but 
the  success  of  its  predecessors  has  cut  away  tiiis  ground  of 
justification.  It  is  incomparably  the  worst  winch  has  yet 
been  attempted.  As  a  translation,  it  is  bad ;  as  a  poetical 
translation,  it  is  worse  ;  but  as  a  translation  of  Fattst  it  is  worst 
of  all. 

With  so  many  excellent  guides  before  liim,  one  might  sup- 
pose it  absolutely  impossible  that  a  new  translator  should  lose 
his  way,  much  more  that  he  should  be  perpetually  falling  into 
tlie  grossest  blunders.     We  have  compared  the  entire  of  the 
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"Compact  scene,"  as  beinf;  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  with 
the  oriijinal.  It  is  replete  with  errors.  Instead,  however,  of 
goinjT  liirouirh  a  detailed  examination,  we  shall  merely  submit 
one  short  passaj;e,  as  a  specimen  of  the  translator's  capabi- 
lities.    It  will  be  fonnd  in  page  79  : 

"  Schlagst  (lu  erst  diesc  Well  zu  Trummern 
Dieandrc  magdarnach  entstehn. 
Aus  dieser  Erde  qoellcn  meine  Freudeu, 
Und  diese  Sonne  scheinet  meinen  Lcidea  ; 
Kann  ich  mich  erst  von  ihnen  schciden, 
Daun  nmg  was  will  und  kann  gcschehn." 

This  is  a  very  simple  and  obvious  passage,  the  sense  of 
which  it  would  appear  almost  impossible  to  mistake.  Mr, 
Birch  translates  it, 

"  The  •  then*  concerns  me  not — that  feeling  ceases 
When  once  the  world  you've  smashed  to  pieces. 
1  take  no  interest  in  the  next  one's  riot ; 
Out  of  this  earth  flow  all  my  joys. 
It  is  this  sun  which  witnessed  my  'passion,' 
And,  am  I  parted  from  its  siveet  decoys  P 
Then  come  what  will,  and  in  what  fashion  !" 

We  should  not  think  much  of  the  absurd  paraphrase  of  die 
andre  mag  entstehn  (the  other  may  arise) — "  I  take  no  in- 
terest in  the  next  one's  riot."  But  it  is  almost  incredible 
that  any  one,  with  the  sense  of  the  passage  stareiug  him  in  the 
face,  could  translate  meine  f^iden  (my  sufferings)  my  passion  ; 
still  more,  that,  in  the  following  line,  he  should  render  mich 
von  ihnen  scheiden,  "  and  am  I  parted  from  its  sweet  decoys  ?" 
There  needs  but  slender  knowledge  of  German  to  show  that 
the  plural  pronoun  'Jhnen  must  refer  to  leiden^  and  not  to 
Welti  and  that  the  uieaningof  the  line  is  precisely  the  opposite 
of  Mr.  Birch's  "sweet  decoys,'*  "if  I  can  but  separate  myself 
from  them"  that  is,  ^^  from  my  sufferings."  Nor  is  this  a 
solitary  example.  A  little  further  on  (p.  82),  there  is  scarcely 
a  line  without  a  mistake.  There  are  no  less  than  six  obvious 
mistranslations  in  this  single  page — in  the  eleventh,  twelfth, 
fourteenth,  twentieth,  twenty-third,  and  twenty-fourth  lines. 
The  reader  may  perhaps  suppose  that  these  errors  are  induced 
by  the  necessities  of  the  versification ;  but  the  fact  is,  that,  in 
this  particular  also,  the  author  sets  all  rule  at  defiance.  His 
work  is  filled  with  the  oddest  words,  as  "  keckish,"  **  Iwink- 
ing,"  lactic,"  *•  stellar,"  "  obescular,"  &c. ;  and  the  rhymes  are 
even  more  absurd.     He  seeins  to  consider  it  enough  if  the  last 
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syllable,  or  even  the  last  letter,  coincide.  Rhymes  such  as 
*'overtowerinj^ — hand-wrin^ius:,"  (p.  52);  "content — ab- 
sent," (p.  6y);  "  lecturin<r — hearing,"  (p.  89);  "drops — 
envelops,"  "cellar — obescular,"  &c.  occur  at  every  turn;  and 
in  the  compass  of  a  single  page  (88),  we  find  "  tumult"  chim- 
ing to  "at  fault,"  "agreement"  to  "allotment,"  "  studies"  to 
"  praises,"  and  "  errand"  to  "off-hand"  ! 

We  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  advert  to  this  at 
all,  did  not  the  author  in  his  preface  lead  the  reader  to  believe 
that  his  versification  may  be  taken  as  representing  Gothe's. 

"  Relative  to  this  translation,  I  have  proposed  to  myself  to  give  the 
tneaiiingof  my  author  fully,  neither  skipping  over,nor  avowedly  leaving 
out,  any  part;  but, studiously  masking  such  passages  as  might  he  con- 
sidered ohjectionable  to  delicacy  ;  to  give  it  in  poetry  line  for  line  ;  and 
literally,  where  the  genius  of  the  two  languages  admitted  of  such  close- 
ness ;  for,  if  loo  verbally  given,  Golhe  becomes  increasingly  obscure, 
and  his  beauties  remain  undeveloped.  I  have  therefore  considered  it 
better  on  some  occasions,  to  give  a  good  liberal  English  equivalent, 
rather  than  a  crumped  verbalily  ;  so  that  the  verse  niiglil  flow,  with- 
out which  no  poetical  version  could  ever  become  agreeable  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader,  or  amjr«ac/t  to  a  display  of  Gothe's  versiflcalion.  In  fact, 
a  spirited  translation,  palpable,  interesting,  and  pleasing  from  tV* 
eM/»Aony  to  the  Englishman,  and  satisfactory  to  the  German  scholar 
from  its  correctness.'' — Pref.  p.  xi. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  assure  the  reader  that  Mr. 
Birch's  versification  gives  pretty  much  as  good  an  idea  of 
Gothe's,  as  a  hurdy-gurdy  may  give  of  the  organ  at  Westmin- 
ster; and  as  for  euphon}',  if  any  one  can  find  the  smallest 
trace  of  it  in  his  verses,  he  must  have  formed  his  ear  in  tho 
school  of  Mr.  Zachary  Boyd,  whose  poem  concludes  with  the 
following  harmonious  couplet,  cited  by  the  Edinburgh  Ih'' 
viewer  of  Hoyle's  Exodus.* 

"  Now  was  not  Pharoah  a  very  great  rascal, 
Not  to  let  the  children  of  Israel,  wiih  their  wives,  and  their  sons,  and 
their  daughters,  go  out  into  the  wilderness  to  eat  the  Lord's  pascal  i" 

Among  the  endless  theories  upon  the  scope  and  tendency 
of  the  first  part  of  Faust^  there  is  one  which  regards  it  as  a 
grand,  moral,  or  religious  allegory,  designed  to  illustrate  the 
insufficiency  of  earthly  pleasures,  whether  of  mind  or  of  sense, 
for  the  happiness  of  man.  The  second  part,  however,  if  we 
regard  it  as  a  continuation  of  the  first,  completely  upturns  this 
theory,  and  destroys  the  existence  of  Faust  as  a  moral  poem. 

♦  Vol.  xi.  p.  367. 
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Had  Fuuttiw,  like  Calderon's  Cyprian^  been  prepared  by  re- 
pentance and  purified  by  martyrdom,  or  even  by  protracted 
trial,  we  mi^lii  see  in  his  ultimate  deliverance  from  ilie  enemy 
to  whom  ho  had  forfeite<l  his  soul,  the  realization  of  some  moral 
lesson  which  the  poem  was  intended  to  convey.  Hut  the 
strange  and  incongruous  close  of  the  mystery,  m  which  the 
magician,  unpurified,  and  as  far  as  meets  the  eye,  almost  un- 
repentant, is  at  once  transferred  to  the  heaven  which  he  had 
insulted  and  defied,  is  utterly  at  variance  with  any  rational 
theory  of  reli;^ion  or  morals,  and  would  almost  seem  to  justify 
the  severity  of  Coleridj^e's  criticism. 

On  our  part,  we  have  even  preferred  to  regard  the  first  part 
as  an  independent,  thouj^h  unfinished,  poem  :  and  to  consider 
its  object  and  sco[>e  without  reference  to  the  stranj^e  and  in- 
concrruous  li«;hts  thrown  upon  them  by  the  second.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  the  first  part  of  Faiist^  with  all  its  wildnt-ss 
and  levity,  contains  many  passa^^es  replete  with  the  most 
sublime  conceptions  of  religion,  and  bespeaking  a  profound 
sense,  if  not  of  its  devotional  warmth,  at  least  of  its  sentiment 
and  poetry.  We  need  ot)ly  refer  to  tlie  hymn  of  the  archan;jels 
in  the  Prologue,  deformed  as  it  is  by  its  juxta-position  with 
the  revolting  levity  of  Mephistopheles, — to  the  hymns  of  the 
Easter  morning, — to  the  temptation  and  despair  of  Margaret 
in  the  Cathedral  scenes, — and  above  all,  to  that  exquisitely 
tonrhing  prayer  in  which  she  pours  out  her  soul  to  the  Mother 
of  Sorrows,  in  her  own  hour  of  sorrow,  and  alas!  of  sin. 

The  devotional  poetry  of  Gerniany  is  but  little  read, — 
the  Catholic  portion  scarce  at  all — in  these  countries.  The 
*'  Triitz-nnrhtifftill ,"  and  the  *'  Guldcncn  Tityent-buch"  of  the 
Jesuit  Frederick  Spec,  are  possibly  unknown,  even  by  name, 
to  most  readers  ;  Novalis'  exquisite  "  Ilymnen  an  die  Nnchty* 
perhaps  little  more.  We  have  seldom  seen  even  an  allusion 
to  Frederick  Schlegel's  sacred  poetry,  although  his  little  ode 
An  Hie  Pllgerschnft,  is  perhaps  one  of  his  most  finished  com- 
positions; and  Stolberg's  sacred  odes  are  the  least  known 
among  all  his  writings.  We  may  find  an  occasion  hereafter, 
of  examining  this  interesting  subject  more  in  detail.  For  the 
present,  a  few  extracts  from  the  Faa^t  may  show  how  admi- 
rably the  German  language  is  adapted,  by  its  extreme  flexibi- 
lity, and  its  wondrous  facilities  of  combination  and  con^posi- 
tion,  to  embody  the  fervour  and  tenderness  of  sacred  poetry, 
whether  descriptive  or  devotional. 

The  "  Prologue  in  Heaien'  is  founded  upon  that  passage 
in  Job  I.  6|  in  which  it  is  told,  that,  **  on  a  certain  day,  when 
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the  Sons  of  God  came  to  stand  before  the  Lord,  Satan  also 
was  present  amon{»  them."  It  opens  with  the  alternate  hymn  of 
the  archangels.  We  give  it  in  the  translation  of  Dr.  Anster : — 

RAPHAEL. 

"  The  Sun,  as  in  the  ancient  days, 
'Mong  sister  stars  in  rival  song, 
His  destined  path  observes,  obeys. 
And  still  in  thunder  rolls  along ; 
New  strength  and  full  beaiilude 
The  angels  gather  from  his  sight. 
Mysterious  all — yet  all  is  good, 
All  fair,  as  at  the  birth  of  Ught. 

GABRIEL. 

Swift,  unimaginably  swift, 

Soft  spins  the  earth,  and  glories  bright 

Of  mid-day  Eden,  change  and  shift 

To  shades  of  deep  and  spectral  night. 

The  vexed  sea  foams — waves  leap  and  moan, 

And  chide  the  rocks  with  insult  hoarse ; 

And  waves  and  rock  arc  hurried  on. 

And  suns  and  stars,  in  endless  course. 

MICHAEL. 

And  winds  with  winds  mad  war  maintain. 
From  sea  lo  land,  from  land  to  sea, 
And  heave  round  earth  a  living  chain 
Of  interwoven  agency. 
Guides  of  the  bursting  thunder  peal, 
Fast  lightning's  flash,  with  deadly  ray  ; 
While,  Lord,  with  thee,  thy  servants  feel 
Full  eflluence  of  abiding  day. 

ALL. 

New  strength  and  full  beatitude 
The  angels  gather  from  thy  sight; 
Mysterious  all — yet  all  is  good. 
All  fair,  as  at  the  birth  of  light." 

Tlie  third  scene  is  among  the  finest  in  the  drama.  Faust 
in  the  humiliation  and  despair  which  follow  the  terrific  appa- 
rition of  the  Spirit  of  the  earth,  forms  the  resolution  of  termi- 
nating, by  suicide,  his  doubts,  as  well  as  his  misery.  Every- 
thing around  serves  to  confirm  his  pm'pose;  the  emblems  of 
science  with  which  his  chamber  is  filled,  have  lost  their  charm  ; 
the  instruments  of  his  unavailing  art, — the  cog,  the  wheel,  the 
cylinder,— by  reminding  him  of  its  futility,  but  tend  to  deepen 
liis  despair;  the  scull  which  garnishes  his  study,  seems  to  grin 
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in  mockery  of  his  humiliation, — to  tell,  in  his  spectral  smile, 
the  story  of  one  who,  like  himself — 

"  In  unsatisfying  thought, 
By  twilight  glimmers  led  astray. 
Like  him,  at  length,  sank  over-\?rought. 

He  takes  the  fatal  phial  in  his  hand  ;  he  draws  down  from  its 
case  the  antique  goblet  of  his  fathers,  teeming  with  memories 
of  earlier  and  happier  days, — touching,  and  tender  memories 
are  they  ;  but  finding  no  echo,  alas  !  in  his  seared  and  blighted 
heart.  He  fills  the  goblet  to  the  brim — he  has  raised  it  to 
his  lips, — when  hark  !  "  Glocken  Klang  und  Chors  gesnng  T 
"  the  sound  of  bells  and  voices  chaunting  in  choir."  It  is  the 
Easter  morn — the  joyous  hymn  of  Easter.  The  despairing 
man  is  stayed  for  a  moment  in  his  purpose.  He  listens ;  a 
thousand  tender  and  holy  recollections  rush  thronging  back 
upon  his  heart.  He  wavers, — he  yields, — bedashes  the  cup 
from  his  lips, — 

*'  Tears  come,  and  earth  has  won  her  child  again  !" 

It  is  a  scene  of  overpowering  interest.  "  Never  shall  I  for- 
get," says  M.  Marmier,  "  the  impression  which  I  experienced 
when  I  witnessed,  for  the  first  time,  the  representation  o{  Faust 
in  Germany ; — when,  after  that  long  and  terrible  soliloquy, 
those  accents  of  cold  despair,  that  resolution  of  suicide,  I  heard 
that  sweet  majestic  church  music  resound,  that  deep  solemn 
voice  of  the  organ,  those  songs  of  joy,  side  by  side  with  the 
gloomy  words  of  Faust, — those  sweet  rejoicings  of  religion 
l>esidc  that  self-annihilation  of  the  incredulous  soul, — and  that 
cry  of  salvation,  that  awaking  of  suffering  humanity.  *  Peace 
to  the  world !  peace  to  the  world  !  Christ  hath  arisen !' — this 
sublime  appeal  of  Christianity,  resounding  in  the  ears  of  him 
who  believes  no  longer,  and  desires  to  die  !  oh,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  touching  and  beautiful  scenes,  which  the  modern 
drama  has  ever  presented, — a  scene  founded  in  all  that  is  most 
solemn  in  religion,  and  most  profound  in  the  human  heart."* 
Those  who  have  heard  the  simple  but  majestic  hymn,  "O  Filii 
et  Eiliac,"  with  its  glad  and  bounding,  we  had  almost  written 
gay  accompaniment,  will  easily  understand  this  impression. 
Giithe's  hymn,  though  it  does  not  follow,  is  founded  upon  this 
simple  cliaunt,  wuh  which  Catholic  usage  ushers  in  the  early 
morn  of  Euster.     We  give  the  whole  scene  in  Mr.  Talbot's 

*  KtuJc*  iiur  GuUie,  par  X.  Mari&icr,  pp.  I7C>7. 
VOL.  IX. — NO.  XVIII.  K  K 
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translation,  in  which,  however,  though  accurate,  the  original 
loses  much  of  its  best  charm — its  simplicity. 

CHORUS    OF   ANGELS. 

"  Christ  is  arisen  ! 
Heaven  opens  its  porta) ; 
.Joy  to  the  mortal. 
Whom,  awhile  the  disgracing, 
Native,  debasing 
Defects  could  imprison  ! 

FAUST. 

"What  solemn  murmurs — what  melodious  tones 
Dash  from  my  lips  the  chalice  all  at  once  ? 
Deep-sounding  bells,  ah  !  do  you  harbinger 
Of  Easter's  hallowed  feast  the  joyful  birth  ?  , 
Chaunt  ye  the  hymn  so  comforting  to  earth. 
Ye  of  the  choir,  which  round  tl)e  sepulchre. 
From  angels'  lips,  the  awful  gloom  to  cheer. 
Was  heard  ;  and  to  the  world  revealed 
That  the  new  covenant  was  sealed  ? 

CHORUS    OF   WOMEN. 

W^ith  spices  rare 

We  sprinkled  him  about ; 

Ours,  his  true  handmaids,  was  ihe  care 

To  lay  the  Saviour  out ! 

Yes,  itwasour's  to  bind 

With  cloth,  his  limbs  so  dear ; 

But  now,  alas  !  we  find 

Christ  is  no  longer  here ! 

cnORUS    OF    ANGELS. 

Christ  is  on  high, 

Restored  to  the  skv  ! 

How  glorious  the  loving, 

The  gentle,  the  good  ; 

Who,  the  painful,  soul-proving, 

Corruption-removing, 

Ordeal  hath  stood. 

FAUST. 

Ye  sweet,  yet  animating  tones,  why  must 
Your  heavenly  chords  thus  seek  me  in  the  du<i? 
Go  visit  mortals  of  a  softer  mould, — 
I  hear  your  tidings,  but  my  faith  is  cold  I 
Faith's  darling  child  the  wonderful  was  e'er  !      * 
To  seek  those  spheres,  I  may  not  dare, 
From  whence  your  gracious  news  come  down  I 
And  yet,  from  early  youth  your  power  I've  known  ; 
And  now  you  call  me  back  to  life  again  I 
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Time  wns,  when  on  niy  brow  I  fell  heaven'8  kiss 

Descended  in  the  Sabbnih's  stillness  I     Then 

Swelled  on  my  ear  your  joy-presagine  peal — 

And  prayer  to  me  was  deep  substantial*  bliss  ! 

A  nameless  longing  then  my  soul  could  feel, 

Which  drove  my  stt-ps  abroad  through  grove  and  field  ; 

Then  bursts  of  scalding  tears  to  me  would  yield 

A  better  world  I     This  hymn  was  sure  lo  bring, 

Fnll  on  my  heart,  the  joys  of  opening  spring, 

And  youth's  gay  sports  I     A  childish  feeling 

Of  fond  remembrance  o'er  my  senses  stealing,  [strain  t 

Thrills  this  last  serious,  serious  step  1    Proceed,  thou  heavenly 

Tears  flow  apace — and  I  am  earth's  again  ! 

CHORUS   OF    DISCIPLES. 

The  buried  One  is  raised  on  high  I 

Living  He  treads  His  native  sky  I 

That  glorious  height  'twas  F4is  to  climb, 

To  unfolding  bliss  sublime. 

To  joy's  creative  essence  nigh  I 

On  Earth's  rude  breast  we  suffering  lie. 

Alas  I  He  left  us  here  forlorn. 

With  envious  tears  the  bliss  to  moam, 

That  has  our  Master  from  us  torn  ! 

CHORUS    OF    ANGELS. 

Christ  is  risen,  and  remains 
Free  from  all  corruption's  stains ; 
Then,  mortals,  rise  exultingly. 
And  burst  the  bonds  that  fetter  ye  I 
Ye,  wont  your  hymns  of  love  to  raise. 
Ye  who  by  deeds  proclaim  his  praise. 
Ye  who  go  forth  a  band  of  brothers, 
Preaching  his  kinsdom  to  all  others, 
Heralds  of  bliss,  for  yon  He's  here ; 
To  you  the  Master's  ever  near  I" 

In  reading  tiiis  and  the  following  scene,  \vhich,  tbou<^Ii 
opposite  in  its  results,  is  vet  precisely  ine  same  in  principle,  we 
perceive  how  well  Gothe  appreciated  the  solemn  and  im- 
pressive ceremonial  of  our  Church,  and  how  <vell  lie  under- 
stood the  influence  which  she  thus  exercises  upon  the  imagina- 
tion, and,  through  the  imagination,  upon  the  heart,  in  all  its 
varied  moods  of  cheerfulness  or  despondency ;  sending  her 

*  I'liis  i  r  Genua  of  the  origiDal.  t)t.  Anster  has  ren- 
dered it  m  •■  more  happily. 

I  !  i^iiger  <J«rnus«! 

"A  ,11  deed  a  bmrniH^  joy  I " 

kk2 
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terrors  or  her  consolations  into  the  soul,  through  every  avenue 
which  nature  has  provided.  "The  impressions  of  the  soul," 
says  the  Protestant  Oehlenschlager,  "are  sensible,  and  made 
through  the  senses;  and  it  is  stupidity  and  madness  to  attempt 
to  separate  soul  and  body."  True  piety,  like  all  other  real 
feeling,  is  essentially  of  the  heart.  But  it  is  not  the  less  solid 
where  the  heart  is  moved  through  the  imagination  than  where 
it  is  influenced  through  the  intellect.  The  eye  is  not  a  less 
eloquent  advocate  than  the  ear.  The  ear  discharges  its  office 
with  surest  effect  when  it  ministers  to  the  imagination,  or 
rather  when  it  appeals  to  the  intellect  through  that  medium; 
and,  while  we  adore  the  Infinite  wisdom  which  the  mysterious 
adaptation  of  our  senses  to  its  own  wise  ends  bespeaks, 
surely,  it  were  impiety  to  say  that  religion  is  the  only  field  in 
which  this  exercise  is  unlawful.  How  powerfully  do  these 
simple  but  solemn  strains  speak  to  the  soul  of  the  triumphs  of 
redemption,  of  the  peace  of  God,  and  the  glorious  hope  of 
inimortaUty  !  How  full  of  joy  and  consolation  to  the  believer ! 
To  the  unbelieving  Faust,  what  a  spell  do  they  exercise  upon 
his  imagination,  breathing  peace  upon  his  fevered  and 
agonizing  mind,  and  soothing  the  troubled  waves  of  passion 
into  at  least  a  temporary  calm  ! 

How  opposite  the  impression  in  the  following  terrific  pas- 
sage !  The  scenery  is  drawn  from  a  ceremonial  of  a  very 
different  character — the  solemn  service  for  the  dead,  in  which 
all  is  terror  and  gloom,  startling  the  sinner  with  visions  of  the 
horrors  of  judgment  and  of  sin.  Margaret, — whose  sad  history 
it  were  needless  to  tell, — betrayed,  and,  for  the  time,  aban- 
doned, by  her  lover,  has  betaken  herself  to  the  church  to 
pray.  Her  soul  is  oppressed  with  frightful  memories  of  the 
past,  and  torn  with  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  future.  The 
vision  of  her  unhappy  mother,  whom  her  own  guilty  hand  had 
sent  to  an  unhonoured  grave — the  blood  of  her  murdered 
brother,  who,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  avenge  her  dishonour,  had 
fallen  by  the  sword  of  her  betrayer ;  and,  alas  !  worse  than 
all,  the  consciousness  of  departed  innocence,  her  own  blighted 
fame,  the  horrors  of  exposure  and  of  shame — all  these  come 
crowding  in  dark  and  menacing  groups  before  her  imagina- 
tion! How  well  do  the  circumstances  accord  with  this 
miserable  condition  of  mind !  The  gloomy  aisle,  with  its 
gloomier  decorations — the  naked  altar — the  black  bier — the 
mystic  emblems  of  the  grave — the  monumental  hangings,  in- 
creasing by  their  lugubrious  hue  the  gloom  of  all  around — the 
priest  and  ministering  clergy  in  their  sable  vestments — the 
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deep  sepulchral  tones  of  tlie  organ — the  awful  words  chaunted 
by  the  choir — a  mysterious  echo  of  the  despair  within — all 
these  might  appal  the  soul  in  its  brightest  and  most  innocent 
hour.  IJut,  alas  !  with  what  tenfold  terror  do  they  come  upon 
the  bcwildere<l  senses  of  the  distracted  girl ! — with  what  fatal 
power  do  they  assist  the  dark  suggestions  of  the  evil  spirit ! — 
"  Quidqiiid  lalet  adparebiti 
Nil  inultum  rcmancbil !" 

If  it  be  true  that  Giithc  has  borrowed  this  scene  from  the 
temptation  of  Justina,  in  Calderon's  play,  he  has  added  to  it 
all  the  terror  and  dramatic  effect  which  the  most  poetical 
combination  of  circumstances  could  impart.  In  this  strange 
scene  we  should  observe  the  original  abandons  the  rhythmical 
form. 

"  CATHEDRAL. 

SERVICE — ORGAN  AND  ANTHEM. 

Margaret,  among  a  number  of  people. — Evil  Spirit  behind 
Margaret. 

evil  simrit. 
How  clianged  is  every  thing, 
With  ihec,  poor  Margaret, 
Since  when,  full  of  innocence, 
Thou  to  this  very  altar 

Didst  come,  and  from  the  little  old  thumbed  prayer-book 
Didst  lisp  the  murmured  prayers, 
Half  wiin  the  children  out  at  play, 
In  a  child's  happy  fancies,  thy  young  heart. 
And  half  with  God  in  heaven. 
And  dost  thou,  canst  thou  think  P 
Thy  brain,  whore  wanders  it  ? 
In  thy  heart,  oh  I  what  a  weight 
Of  guilt  1  of  evil  done! 
Prayesl  thou  for  thy  mother's  soul — 
She  who  through  thee  did  sleep  and  sleep  away 
Into  undying  agonies  ? 
And  on  thy  door-stead  whose  the  blood  ? 
And  in  lliy  bosom  is  there  not 
A  stirring  that  is  torture. 
And  with  foreboding  fears 
Makes  fell  the  present  woe  ? 

MARGARET. 

Woe,  woe  I 
Oil  !  that  I  could  escape 

These  dark  thoughts  flitting  over  and  athwart  me, 
And  all  accusing  mc  ! 
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CHOIR. 

•   Dies  irtB,  dies  ilia 
Solvet  saclum  in  favilla. 

EVIL  SPIRIT. 

The  judgment  arrests  ihce. 

The  trumpet  is  sounding, 

The  graves  are  astir, 

And  thy  heart. 

From  the  sleep  of  its  ashes, 

For  fiery  torture 

Created  again. 

Awakes  up  and  trembles ! 

MARGARET. 

That  I  were  out  of  this  ! 
I  feel  as  if  the  organ 
Stifled  my  breathing. 
And  that  the  anthem  was 
Breaking  my  heart. 

CHOIR. 

Judex  ergo  cum  sedebit, 
Quidquia  latet  adparebit, 
Nil  inultuin  remanebit. 

MARGARET. 

I  feel  80  tightened  here — 
The  pillars  of  the  wall 
Arc  grasping  me ; 
The  arch  above 
Weighs  on  me.    Aid  ! 

EVIL  SPIRIT. 

Hide  thyself — sin  and  shame 
Will  find  thee  out— 
Ah,  never  were  they  hidden  ! 
Air — light — exposure — 
Woe's  thee  ! 

CHOIR. 

Quid  sum  miser  tunc  diclurus 
Quent  patronum  rogaturus 
Cum  vix  Justus  sit  securus. 

EVIL  SPIRIT. 

From  thee  their  countenances 
The  sons  of  light  all  turn. 
To  reach  to  thee  their  hands 
Makes  the  pure  shudder — 
Woe! 
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CIIUIK. 

Quid  sum  miser  tunc  diclurus. 

MARGARET  {fainting)  to  the  girl  next  her. 
Your  flasket,  friend." 

Anster,  pp.  260-3. 

How  opposite  the  conclusion  of  the  temptation  scene  as  we 
read  it  in  the  older  dramatist !  How  different  the  exulting 
reply  of  Justina  to  the  baffled  tempter — 

"  Mi  defensa  en  Dios  consiste  !  " 

And  yet  both  are  perfectly  true  to  nature.  Calderon's  heroine 
is  upheld  by  the  consciousness  of  innocence  :  Giithe's  is  borne 
down  by  the  weight  of  present  guilt  and  the  bodings  of  coming 
shame.  Alas !  alas !  there  was  none  to  suggest  to  poor 
Margaret — 

"  No  lieno 
Tantas  estallas  el  Cicio, 
Tanlas  arenas  el  mar, 
Tanlas  ceniillas  cl  fuego, 
Tantas  atomos  el  dia, 
Ni  tanlAs  plutnas  cl  viento, 
Como  cl  perdona  pecados  ! " 

There  is  one  other  scene  less  painful,  or,  at  least,  possessing 
more  of  consolation  mingled  with  the  wretchedness  which  it 
pourtrays.  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing 
it.  It  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  one  of  the  most  simple 
yet  most  touching  and  natural  practices  of  Catholic  piety. 
Poor  Margaret,  in  the  fuhiess  of  her  simple  sorrow,  flies  to 
her  who  hath  known  sorrow  like  herself.  She  pours  forth 
her  soul  at  the  feet  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa.  Who  could  look, 
unconsoled,  upon  that  sweetly  sorrowful  countenance ;  who 
could  contemplate  the  wound  in  that  heart,  nor  feel  that  it 
has  learned  in  its  own  aflliction  to  compassionate  ours  !  Poor 
Margaret  replaces  tiie  faded  flowers  which  stand  before  the 
shrine — emblems,  alas  !  of  her  own  departed  iiuiocence  !  She 
weeps  and  prays.  We  know  not  in  the  whole  compass  of  de- 
votional poetry,  saving  always  some  of  the  noble  hymns  which 
the  usage  of  our  Church  has  consecrated,  anything  more 
exquisitely  tender,  or  containing  more  of  the  true  poetry  of 
nature  and  of  religion,  than  her  simple  prayer.  It  is  ex- 
tremely well  translated  both  by  Dr.  Anster  and  Mr.  Talbot. 
We  are  induced  to  give  it  in  the  words  of  both. 
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Dr.  A  lister's  translation — 

MAIIGARET. 

"  Mother  benign 
Look  down  on  me  ! 
No  grief  like  thine ; 
Thou  who  dost  see, 
In  his  death-agony. 
Thy  son  divine. 

In  faith  unto  the  Father 
Dost  thou  lift  up  thine  eyes ; 
In  faith  unto  the  Father 
Dost  pray  with  many  sighs. 

The  sword  is  piercing  thine  own  soul,  and  thou  in  pain  dost  pray 
That  the  pangs  which  torture  him,  and  are  thy  pangs,  may  pass  away  ! 

And  who  my  wound  can  heal. 
And  who  the  pain  can  feel, 

That  rends  asunder  brain  and  bone  ? 
How  my  poor  heart  within  me  aching, 
Trembles  and  yearns,  and  is  forsaken — 

Thou  kuowest  it,  thou  alone  I 

Where  can  I  go  ?  Where  can  I  go  ? 
Every  where  woe  !  woe  !  woe  ! 

Nothing  that  does  not  my  own  grief  betoken  ! 
And,  when  I  am  alone, 
I  moan,  and  moan,  and  moan, 

And  am  heart-broken  ! 

The  flowers  upon  my  window  sill 
Wet  with  my  tears  since  dawn  they  be  ; 
All  else  were  sleeping,  while  I  was  weeping. 
Praying  and  choosing  flowei-s  for  thee. 

Into  my  chamber  brightly 
Came  the  early  sun's  good  morrow. 
On  my  mother's  bed,  unsightly, 
I  sate  up  in  my  sorrow. 

Oh,  in  this  hour  of  death,  and  the  near  grave, 

Look  on  me,  then,  and  save  ! 

Look  on  me  with  that  countenance  benign  ! 

Never  was  grief  like  thine — 

Look  down,  look  down  on  mine  !" 

Mr.  Talbot's  translation — 

MARGARET. 

"  Mourner  divine. 
Deign  to  incline 
Thy  looks  benign 
On  my  necessities ! 
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Tlie  sword  within  tby  heart ! 
AVhat  countless  pangs  impart 

Thy  son's  death  agonies ! 
Up  to  the  Fatlier  turn  thy  eyes. 
And  to  high  heaven  ascend  thy  sighs, 

For  his  and  thy  necessities! 

Ah,  who  can  feel, 
Ah,  who  reveal, 

A  grief  like  this  I  own  ? 
Or,  with  what  anguish, 
I  still  must  languish  ?— 

Thou,  thou,  and  thou  alone ! 

Wherever  I  may  go, 

What  woe,  what  woe,  what  woe, 

Is  in  my  bosom  nurst ! 
And  when  I  am  alone 
I  moan,  and  moan,  and  moan. 

Feeling  my  heart  will  burst ! 

On  the  flower-pots  in  my  window 
The  teal's  fell  fast  fiom  me. 
As  early  I,  this  morning. 
Gathered  these  flowers  for  thee  ! 

As  in  my  lonely  chamber 
First  glowed  the  morning's  red, 
All  sleepless  in  my  sorrow 
I  sate  up  in  my  bed. 

Spare  me  from  shame  !  let  me  not  die  ! 

Mother  benign, 
Deign  to  incline, 
Thy  looks  benign 
On  my  necessity  !  " 

With  this  extract  wc  nuist  close.  There  is  another  scene — 
that  in  Martiia  Schwerdtlein's  garden,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  bearing  upon  the  sense  of  the  Faust ;  but  it  is  too  long  for 
insertion  here.  It  is  that  in  which  Margaret  expostulates 
with  her  lover  on  his  unbelieving  and  irreligious  life.  It  is  a 
beautiful  picture  of  simple  and  undoubting  faith  upon  the 
one  side,  and  the  solemn  nonsense  of  scepticism  on  the  other: 
and  whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  the  writer,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  so- 
phistry with  which  Faust  seeks  to  disguise  his  unbelief,  in  the 
Elausible  language  of  the  Pantheistic  creed,  and  the  gentle, 
ut  firm  and  unwavering,  faith  of  the  artless  maiden.     The 
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scene  is  well  translated  by  Mr.  Talbot.     It  is,  perhaps,  his 
most  successful  passage. 

We  know  not  whether  we  are  to  expect  the  second  part  of 
Faust  from  the  pen  of  any  of  the  translators  of  the  first.  Mr. 
Birch  threatens  it,  but  it  is  on  a  condition  which  we  scarcely 
think  it  probable  will  be  realized.  The  three  translations 
already  published,  although  in  some  things  respectable,  are 
yet  far  from  liaving  exhausted  the  difficulties  or  obscurities 
of  the  original.  We  must  confess,  however,  that,  unless  in 
the  form  of  fragments,  we  should  willingly  see  the  very  con- 
siderable talents  which  many  of  the  translators  of  the  first 
display,  better  employed  than  upon  the  second  part  of  Faust. 
Certainly,  as  regards  our  countryman  Dr.  Anster,  we  would 
far  more  fondly  indulge  the  hope,  that,  as  we  have  heard  ho 
once  intended,  he  would  turn  his  rapid  and  graceful  pen  to 
the  lerza  rima  of  the  unexhausted  and  exhaustless  old 
Florentine. 


Art.  VII  I. — Convention  between  the  Courtsof  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  on  tlie  one  part,  and  the 
Sublime  Ottoman  Porte,  on  the  other  part,  with  the  sepa- 
rate Act  thereunto  annexed.  Signed  at  London,  on  tJie 
\6th  of  July,  1840. 

DURING  the  last  three  months  all  Europe  has  been  agi- 
tated by  serious  apprehensions  that  the  general  peace,  so 
long  happily  established  between  the  preponderating  powers, 
was  about  to  give  way  to  a  tremendous  war.  Those  appre- 
hensions, we  must  say,  have  been  most  wantonly  excited. 
They  have  caused  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  by  checking  the 
usual  course  of  commercial  enterprise;  they  have  called  forth 
the  expression  of  a  great  deal  of  bitterness  of  feeling  among 
the  French  people  against  England  ;  and  the  course  of  French 
policy  to  which  they  principally  owed  their  birth  has  caused 
a  vast  expenditure  of  money,  both  in  England  and  France, 
as  well  as  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  East,  which  might  have 
been  wholly  spared  by  more  wise  and  generous  counsels. 
Thanks  to  a  merciful  Providence,  and,  under  the  care  of  that 
Providence,  to  the  consummate  ability  of  Lord  Palnierston, 
we  believe  we  may  now  congratulate  the  country  upon  the 
restoration  of  that  tranquillity  which  has  been  so  very  unne- 
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cessarily  disturbed ;  and  we  pray  that  the  events  which  have 
recently  taken  place  may  turn  out  to  be  fresh  guarantees  for 
the  continued  repose  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  declaration  issued  by  the  pasha  of  K^pt  about  two 
years  ago,  that  he  had  resolved  on  raisinfj  an  independent 
sceptre  over  Egypt  angi  Syria,  including  Candia  and  other 
)M)rtions  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  rendered  it  necessary  that  a 
final  decision,  respecting  his  position  with  reference  to  the 
Porte,  should  be  taken  by  the  leading  powers  of  Europe. 
The  necessity  for  some  positive  and  immediate  arrangement 
became  inevitable,  when  his  son,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  was  avowedly 
preparing  to  menace  Constantinople,  the  Turkish  fleet  had 
been  treasonably  steered  into  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  and 
a  new  sultan,  of  tender  years,  had  acceded  to  the  Ottoman 
throne.  Amidst  all  the  diplomatic  contentions  and  profes- 
sions with  which  the  press  has  lately  teemed,  it  is  now  per- 
fectly manifest  to  every  intelligent  mind  that  Russia  on  the 
one  hand,  and  France  on  the  other,  sought,  each  inde- 
j>endently  of  the  other, — independently  also  of  the  courts  of 
England,  Austria,  and  Prussia, — to  take  substantially  into  its 
own  hands  the  settlement  of  the  question  to  which  the  un- 
warrantable proceedings  of  Mehemet  AH  had  given  rise. 
Russia  has  long  been  exceedingly  jealous  of  any  other  state 
which  exercises,  or  attempts  to  exercise,  influence  over  the 
counsels  of  the  Porte.  Her  object  has  been,  is,  and  will  ever 
be,  to  gain  an  entire  ascendancy  at  that  court,  and,  in  eflect, 
to  annex  Turkey  to  her  own  dominions.  Let  her  statesmen 
and  her  despatches  profess  what  they  may,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  this  is  the  invariable  end  which  they  are  endea- 
vouring to  accomplish,  even  when  their  language  appears  to 
be  the  very  model  of  disinterestedness. 

Nor  is  It  less  certain  that  the  same  spirit  which  dictated 
the  expedition  to  Egypt  under  Napoleon,  still  presides  in  the 
cabinets  of  France.  She  desires  to  interpose  as  many  ob- 
stacles as  possible  to  the  intercourse — daily  becoming  more 
practicable  and  more  valuable — between  us  and  our  Indian 
possessions,  by  the  Red  Sea,  or  such  other  channels  as  may  be 
found  still  more  advantageous  through  Syria.  She  desires 
to  have  under  her  protection  Egypt  and  whatever  dependen- 
cies can  be  added  to  it.  She  is  already  actually  in  possession 
of  very  large  districts  in  Africa,  to  which  she  has  given  the 
name  of  French  Africa.  With  reference  to  the  l*orte,  her 
relations,  to  a  certain  extent,  resemble  those  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
for  she  has   conquered  a  portion  of  the   Ottoman   empire, 
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which  she  holds  and  rules — rules,  by  her  own  sole  authority, 
in  violation  of  an  engagement  which  she  had  made  with  the 
other  powers,  that  if  she  should  gain  them  by  her  arms,  she 
would  subsequently  dispose  of  them  in  concert  with  those 
powers.  None  of  the  powers  have  recognized  her  title  to  the 
sovereignty  of  those  districts.  They  have  preserved  a  strict 
silence  upon  that  point,  so  that  in  truth  France  and  Egypt 
may  be  said  to  be  embarked  in  the  same  boat  in  everything 
touching  the  Eastern  question.  The  policy  that  would  wrest 
Syria  from  the  pasha,  would  also,  if  circumstances  were 
favourable,  deprive  Louis  Philippe  of  Algiers. 

These  self-interested  views,  upon  the  part  of  Russia  and 
France,  are  of  course  kept  carefully  out  of  sight  in  all  the 
diplomatic  documents  which  have  lately  met  the  public  eye. 
Of  course  neither  power  would  avow  them,  and  it  was  no 
part  of  Lord  Palmerston's  business  to  make  even  the  most 
distant  allusion  to  them,  on  the  face  of  his  observations  in 
conference,  or  of  his  documents  in  writing.  But  then  all 
parties  well  knew  that  he  was  just  as  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  what  was  carefully  suppressed,  as  he  was  with  what  was 
openly  declared  ;  and  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the  dangers 
to  be  avoided  by  him  were  much  more  the  rocks  that  did  not 
rise  above  the  waves  than  the  waves  themselves,  'however  agi- 
tated these  may  have  been. 

The  historian  who  may  have  to  narrate  hereafter  the  events 
connected  with  these,  recent  proceedings  in  the  East,  must, 
we  think,  pronounce,  if  lie  perform  his  duty  with  impar- 
tiality, the  conduct  of  the  French  government  throughout  as 
marked  by  selfishness,  vanity,  and  gross  duplicity.  What  is 
the  state  of  facts  ?  Admiral  Lalande  has  been  openly  accused 
of  having  concerted  with  the  Turkish  admiral  the  surrender 
of  the  Ottoman  fleet  to  Mehemet  Ali.  At  that  moment 
Ibrahim  was  about  to  cross  the  Taurus;  and  the  French  go- 
vernment well  knew  that,  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  a  Russian  army  was  in  readi- 
ness to  be  conveyed  to  the  Bosphorus  to  defend  Constanti- 
nople from  the  Egyptian  invader.  Lord  Palmerston  proposed 
that  the  French  and  English  fleets,  combined,  should  proceed 
to  the  coasts  of  Syria,  and  address  a  summons  to  the  bellige- 
rent parties,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  suspend  hostilities, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  force  the  Dardanelles,  in  case  the  strug- 
gle between  the  pasha  and  the  sultan  should  have  brought  the 
Russians  to  Constantinople.  To  these  vigorous  measures 
France  would  not  agree.     She  preferred  to  manage  the  affair 
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herself,  by  using  lier  influence  with  Mehemet  Ali  and  his  son  ; 
and  procured  a  sort  of  truce,  which  was  merely  intended  to 
gain  time  for  intrigue.  It  is  avowed  tiiat  France  was  dis- 
posed to  favour  Mehemet  Ali's  views,  of  asserting  his  supre- 
macy as  far  as  the  Taurus. 

Lord  Pahiiereton  could  no  longer  hesitate  as  to  his  course. 
He  was  unwilling  to  act  without  the  French,  but  finding 
them  indisposed  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  only  course  of 
policy  which  he  deemed  best  for  securing  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  as  a  security  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  he, 
in  June  1839,  made  known  to  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  only  arrangement  between 
the  sultan  and  Mehemet  Ali  which  could  effect  those  great  ob- 
jects would  be  that  which  should  confine  Mehemet  Ali's  dele- 
§ated  authority  to  Egypt  alone,  and  should  re-establish  the 
irect  authority  of  the  sultan  in  the  whole  of  Syria  as  well  as  in 
Candia  and  the  holy  cities;  thus  separating  the  conflicting 
powers  by  the  Desert.  He  proposed,  further,  that  the  admi- 
nistration of  Egypt  should  be  guaranteed  to  Mehemet  Ali 
and  his  male  descendants. 

To  these  proposals  France  again  objected,  asserting  that 
they  could  be  carried  into  effect  only  by  force,  as  the  pasha 
never  would  willingly  agree  to  them,  and  that  the  exercise  of 
force  for  that  purpose  would  produce  consequences  much 
more  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  than  the  then 
state  of  things.  She  offered  no  plan  of  her  own  at  that  time. 
Lord  Palmerslon's  communication,  however,  led  to  a  general 
expression  of  opinion  upon  the  part  of  the  four  powers,  in- 
cluding France,  which  stands  recorded  in  Marshal  Souli's 
despatch  of  the  17th  of  July,  1839,  the  collective  note  of  all 
the  five  powers,  dated  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  and  the 
speech  of  the  king  of  the  French,  delivered  to  his  chambers  in 
December  the  same  year.  It  was  then  clearly  determined  by 
all  those  powers,  that  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  should  be  preserved  under  the  reigning 
dynasty  ;  that  they  should  all  employ  their  means  of  action  and 
influence  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  this  element,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  balance  of  power,  and  that  they  would  unhesitatingly 
declare  themselves  against  any  combination  which  should 
affect  that  balance.  The  French  government  even  suggested 
that  the  Cabinets  would  be  adopting  a  measure  essential  to 
the  consolidation  of  peace,  were  they  to  declare  in  written  do- 
cuments, to  be  mutually  interchanged,  and,  in  case  of  need, 
published  more  or  loss  fully,  that  tlicv  were  actuated  by  such 
intentions. 
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M,  Thiers,  in  his  noteof  tl»e  3d  of  October  last,  with  which 
the  public  must  be  now  perfectly  familiar,  has  confidently 
alleged  that  nobody  then  thought  that  the  "integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Ottoman  empire "  consisted  in  the  limit 
which  was  to  separate  in  Syria  the  possessions  of  the  sultan 
and  the  viceroy.  There  never  was  an  assertion  made  by  a 
minister  more  untenable,  to  use  a  mild  expression,  than  the 
one  here  referred  to.  Lord  Palmerston  most  clearly  stated 
his  views  upon  this  point  in  June  1839,  to  France  as  well  as 
to  the  other  powers.  It  was  fully  discussed  between  his 
lordship  and  the  Count  Sebastian!  (then  French  minister  in 
London),  in  September  in  1839:  the  Count  even  suggested 
certain  lines  of  demarcation,  to  which  Lord  Palmerston  ob- 
jected, and  although  M.  Thiers  declares  that  M.  Sebastian! 
was  not  "authorised"  to  make  any  "propositions"  on  that 
subject,  nevertheless,  it  cannot  possibly  be  true  to  say,  that 
the  French  government  did  not  know  all  along  that  England 
never  would  consent  to  the  annexation  of  Syria  to  the  Pashalic 
of  Egypt. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  up  the  whole  train  of  the  nego- 
tiations in  which  Lord  Palmerston  was  subsequently  engaged 
with  the  four  other  powers,  with  a  view  to  bring  these  im- 
portant matters  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  They  are  fresh 
in  the  public  memory.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that  his 
lordship  endeavoured,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  (having 
even  consented  to  give  a  larger  extent  of  territory  to  the  pasha 
than  was,  perhaps,  strictly  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
Ottoman  empire),  to  ensure  the  co-operation  of  France  with 
England,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  in  order  to  compel 
Mehemet  AH  to  acquiesce  in  the  views  of  the  latter  powers. 
France  decidedly  declared  that  she  would  take  no  part  in 
coercive  measures  against  Mehemet  AH.  The  negotiations 
proceeded ;  France  was  from  day  to  day  made  fully  acquainted 
with  every  step  that  was  taken,  and,  eventually,  a  convention 
between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,on  the  one 
part,  and  the  Sublime  Porte  on  the  other,  was  signed,  on  the 
15th  of  July  last.  The  preamble  informs  us  that  the  sultan 
had  addressed  himself  to  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  to  ask  their  support  and  assist- 
ance in  the  difficulties  in  which  he  found  himself  placed  by 
reason  of  the  hostile  proceedings  of  Mehemet  AH,  pasha  of 
Egypt — difficulties  which  threatened  with  danger  the  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  the  independence  of  the  sultan's 
throne.  The  sovereigns  so  appealed  to,  it  is  furtlier  stated, 
moved  by  the  sincere  friendship  which  subsists  between  them 
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and  the  sultan,  animated  by  the  desire  of  maintaining  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  empire  as  a  seen* 
rity  for  the  peace  of  Europe;  faithful  to  the  engagement  which 
they  contracted  by  the  collective  note  presented  to  the  Porte 
by  their  representatives  at  Constantinople,  on  the  27lh  of 
July  1839  ;  and  desirous,  moreover,  to  prevent  the  effusion  of 
blood,  which  would  be  occasioned  by  a  continuance  of  the 
hostilities  which  have  recently  broken  out  between  the  autho- 
rities of  the  pasha  of  Egypt  and  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan, 
resolved,  for  the  aforesaid  purposes,  to  conclude  together  a 
convention.  This  resolution  they  carried  into  effect  in  the 
document  now  before  us,  which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

The  sultan  and  the  sovereigns  had  agreed  amongst  them- 
selves as  to  the  conditions  of  an  arrangement  which  the  former 
intended  to  grant  to  Mehemet  Ali.  They  engaged  to  act  in 
perfect  accord,  and  to  unite  their  efforts  in  order  to  determine 
Mehemet  Ali  to  conform  to  that  arrangement ;  each  of  the 
parties  reserving  to  itself  to  co-operate  for  that  purpose,  ac- 
cording to  the  means  of  action  which  each  might  have  at  its 
disposal.  If  the  pasha  should  refuse  to  accept  that  arrange- 
ment, active  measures  were  to  be  taken  with  a  view  to  effect 
the  arrangement  in  question.  In  the  meantime  the  commu- 
nication by  sea  between  Egypt  and  Syria  was  to  be  cut  oft"; 
measures  were  to  be  adopted  without  delay,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  transport  of  troops,  horses,  arms,  and  warlike  stores 
of  all  kinds,  from  the  one  province  to  the  other,  and  all  possible 
support  and  assistance  were  to  be  afforded  to  those  subjects  of 
the  sultan  who  might  manifest  their  allegiance  to  his  high- 
ness. Should  Mehemet  Ali,  after  having  refused  to  submit  to 
the  conditions  of  the  proposed  arrangement,  direct  his  land  or 
sea  forces  against  Constantinople,  the  contracting  parties,  upon 
the  express  demand  of  the  sultan,  agreed,  in  such  case,  to 
comply  with  that  request,  and  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
the  Ottoman  throne  by  means  of  a  co-operation  agreed  upon 
by  mutual  consent,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  two  straits 
of  the  Hosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles,  as  well  as  Constan- 
tinople, in  security  against  all  aggression.  The  forces  thus 
called  in  to  the  aid  of  the  sultan  were  to  remain  so  employed 
as  long  as  their  presence  should  be  required  by  him,  and  when 
he  should  deem  their  aid  no  longer  necessary  they  w^ere  to 
withdraw  simultaneously,  and  respectively  to  return  to  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 

It  was,  however,  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  the  coopera- 
tion above-mentioned,  with  a  view  to  place  the  Dardiiuellea 
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and  the  Bosphorus  under  the  temporary  safeguard  of  the 
contracting  parties,  against  all  aggression  on  the  part  of 
Meheraet  Ali,  should  be  considered  only  as  a  measure  of  ex- 
ception adopted  at  the  express  demand  of  the  Sultan,  and 
solely  for  his  defence  in  the  single  case  above-mentioned. 
Such  measure  was  not  to  derogate  in  any  degree  from  the 
ancient  rule  of  the  Porte,  in  virtue  of  which,  it  had  in  all 
times  been  pi'ohibited  for  ships  of  war  of  foreign  powers  to 
enter  the  Dardanelles  or  the  Bosphorus.  The  sultan,  on  the 
one  hand,  declared  that,  excepting  the  contingency  in  question, 
it  was  his  firm  resolution  to  maintain  in  future  this  principle, 
invariably  established  as  the  ancient  regulation  of  his  empire ; 
and  as  long  as  the  Porte  was  at  peace,  to  admit  no  foreign 
ship  of  war  into  the  Bosphorus  or  the  Dardanelles.  The  other 
contracting  parties  engaged  to  respect  this  determination  of 
the  sultan,  and  to  conform  to  the  above-mentioned  principle. 
The  arrangement  intended  for  Mehemet  Ali,  was  to  grant 
to  him,  and  his  descendants  in  the  direct  line,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  pashalic  of  Egypt,  and  moreover  to  concede  to  him 
for  his  life,  with  the  title  of  Pasha  of  Acre,  and  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  fortress  of  St.  John  of  Acre,  the  administration 
of  the  southern  part  of  Syria ;  the  limits  of  which  were  to  be 
specified  by  a  line  beginning  at  Cape  Ras-el-Nakbora,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  extending  direct  from  thence,  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seizaban,  at  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  passing  along  the  western  shore 
of  that  lake,  following  the  right  bank  of  the  Jordan,  and  the 
western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea;  from  thence  extending  straight 
to  the  Red  Sea,  which  it  would  strike  at  the  northern  point  of 
the  gulf  of  Akaba.  Thence  it  was  to  follow  the  western  shore 
of  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Suez, 
as  far  as  Suez.  To  these  offers,  however,  a  condition  was  to  be 
attached,  that  Mehemet  Ali  should  accept  them  within  the  space 
often  days  after  they  were  communicated  to  him  ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  place  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  of  the  Porte,  the  ne- 
cessary instructions  to  the  commanders  of  the  Egyptian  sea  and 
land  forces,  to  withdraw  immediately  from  Arabia,  and  from 
all  the  '*  holy  cites,"  which  are  therein  situated;  from  the 
island  of  Candia,  the  district  of  Adana,  and  all  other  pans  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  which  are  not  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  Egypt,  and  within  the  pashalic  of  Acre,  as  above 
defined.  If  Mehemet  Ali  should  not  accept  this  arrangement 
within  the  time  mentioned,  then  the  offer  of  the  pashalic  of 
Acre  was  to  be  withdrawn,  but  that  of  Egypt  as  before  de- 
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scribed,  was  to  remain,  provided  it  should  be  accepted  within 
ten  further  days,  from  the  expiration  of  the  previous  period, 
it  being  provided  that  llie  necessary  directions  should  be  given 
for  the  surrender  of  every  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  his 
possession,  Egypt  alone  excepted.  The  Pasha  was  to  pay  to 
the  I'ortean  annual  tribute,  proportioned  to  the  greater  or  less 
amount  of  territory,  of  which  he  might  obtain  the  administra- 
tion, according  as  lie  should  accept  the  first  or  second  alterna- 
tive ;  and  he  was,  moreover,  in  either  case,  to  deliver  up  the 
Turkish  fleet,  without  making  any  charge  for  its  maintenance* 
during  the  time  it  remained  in  the  ports  of  Egypt.  Should 
the  otfer  as  to  Egypt  be  also  refused,  then  it  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  withdrawn,  and  the  sultan  was  to  be  at  liberty  to 
adopt  such  ulterior  course  as  his  own  interests,  and  the 
counsels  of  his  allies,  might  suggest  to  him. 

By  three  protocols  it  was  subsequently  arranged,  that  the 
sultan  should  reserve  to  himself,  as  heretofore,  the  delivery 
of  passes  to  light  vessels  under  flag  of  war,  employed  accord- 
ing to  custom  for  the  service  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
legations  of  friendly  powers  ;  and  that  without  waiting  for  the 
ratifications  of  the  convention,  the  preliminary  measures  having 
reference  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  communications  by  sea 
between  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  transport  of  troops,  &c.,  from 
one  province  to  the  other,  and  the  support  of  those  Syrian 
subjects  of  the  sultan,  who  might  wish  to  return  to  their  alle- 
giance, should  be  executed  willi  the  least  possible  delay.  It 
was  also  solemnly  declared  "  that  in  the  execution  of  the  en- 
gagements, resulting  to  the  contracting  parties  from  the  above- 
mentioned  convention,  those  powers  will  seek  no  augmenta- 
tion of  territory,  no  exclusive  influence,  no  commercial  ad- 
vantage for  their  subjects,  which  those  of  every  other  nation 
may  not  equally  obtain." 

Within  two  days  after  this  treaty  was  signed,  it  was  com- 
municated to  France;  and  the  moment  intelligence  of  this 
event  reached  Paris,  the  French  government,  under  the  dic- 
tation of  M.  Thiers,  took  it  up  as  an  unpardonable  insult 
and  injury  to  the  French  nation.  M.  Thiers  was  fully  in- 
formed, down  to  the  very  hour  in  which  the  treaty  was  signed, 
of  everything  done  by  the  four  powers.  He  knew  officially 
the  re»ults  of  all  their  conferences:  he  was  prepared  for  the 
result  of  those  conferences  in  the  conclusion  of  a  conven- 
tion. He  distinctly  refused  to  become  a  party  to  the  arrange- 
ments proposed  by  the  four  powers  :  and  yel,  when  they  were 
completed  without  his  concurrence,  he  declares  that  ordinary 
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courtesy,  as  well  as  official  formality,  had  been  set  aside;  and 
that  because  M.  Guizot  was  not  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
signature  of  the  convention,  to  which  his  name  was  not  to  be 
subscribed,  therefore  the  four  powers,  and  especially  England, 
the  great  moving  power  on  this  occasion,  had  purposely,  by 
their  course  of  proceeding,  intended  to  strike  a  fatal  blow 
against  the  honour  of  France. 

The  French  ministerial  organs  in  the  press,  forthwith 
sounded  the  tocsin,  and  in  a  iew  days  it  would  seem  as  if  all 
•the  French  people  were  burning  to  take  up  arms,  and  preci- 
pitate themselves  en  mnaae  upon  our  shores,  in  order  to  re- 
venge the  insult  thus  alleged  to  have  been  deliberately  offered 
to  their  country.  Council  after  council  of  the  ministers  was 
held.  Ordonnances  were  issued  for  creating  and  equipping  an 
armament  consisting  of  one  million  of  men.  Orders  were 
given  for  providing  500,000  muskets,  and  1,800  pieces  of 
artillery  a-year,  independently  of  the  supply  already  collect- 
ed in  the  arsenals,  and  actually  distributed  amongst  the 
French  troops,  of  both  arms.  Powder  and  projectiles,  and  all 
sorts  of  munitions  of  war,  were  directed  to  be  amassed  without 
any  regard  to  expense.  In  addition  to  these  preparations, 
measures  were  also  taken  for  greatly  increasing  the  French 
navy.  All  the  ports  were  to  be  put  into  a  complete  state  of 
defence ;  and,  above  all,  the  project,  said  to  have  been  enter- 
tained by  Napoleqp,  and  warmly  cherished  by  Louis  Philippe, 
of  erecting  detached  forts  around  Paris,  was  directed  to  be 
put  into  execution.  The  lines  of  the  new  fortifications  were 
actually  laid  out, — the  president  of  the  council  with  a  grand 
cavalcade  rode  over  them,  and  the  world  was  told  that  within 
a  few  days  a  hundred  thousand  hands  were  to  be  employed 
in  raising  the  bulwarks,  which  were  to  astonish,  and  confound, 
and  defy,  the  "  new  coalition  against  France !" 

It  is  understood  that  M.  Thiers  had  prepared  a  despatch, 
directing  M.  Guizot  to  quit  London  without  further  cere- 
mony, and  return  to  Paris.  But  to  this  step  the  king  decidedly 
objected,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  ambassador  should  go 
over  to  France  to  meet  his  Majesty  and  ^L  Thiers  (who  much 
desired  to  play  the  part  of  viceroy  over  him),  at  Eu.  M. 
Guizot  frankly  stated,  at  that  meeting,  that  he  saw  no  violation 
of  ordinary  courtesy  or  form  in  the  proceedings  which  had 
taken  place.  It  was,  perhaps,  to  have  been  expecicd,  from 
the  intimate  alliance  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between 
England  and  France,  that  the  treaty  should  have  been  com- 
municated by  the  former  to  the  latter  some  hours  sooner  than 
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it  had  been ;  and  tiiat  it  should  have  been  accompanied  by 
some  expressions  of  regret,  that  France,  on  this  occasion,  had 
chosen  to  absent  herselt'  from  the  counsels  of  her  ally.  But 
in  what  had  taken  place  he  saw  no  real  ground  of  grievance. 
M.  Thiers,  appears,  however,  to  have  still  remained  uncon- 
vinced, but  the  king  was  satisfied,  and  M.  Ciuizot  returned  to 
his  post. 

The  first  official  notice  which  the  French  ambassador  took 
of  the  treaty,  appears  in  a  memorandum,  delivered  by  him  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  24ih  of  July.  It  is  a  very  remark- 
able paper,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  how  little  M.  Thiers  was 
prepared  for  the  energy  with  which  Lord  Palmerston  had 
already  prepared  to  carry  into  effect  the  preliminary  measures 
pointed  out  in  one  of  the  protocols  annexed  to  the  convention. 
Tlie  memorandum,  after  contending  that  the  whole  conven- 
tion was  ill-conceived,  declared  that  France  was  unfriendly  to 
coercive  steps  against  the  Pasha,  because  she  could  not  dis- 
tipictly  see  the  means  which  the  five  Powers  (the  five  parties 
to  the  treaty),  could  dispose  of.  The  only  means  she  could 
see,  appeared  to  her  to  be  "  either  insufficient  or  more  inju- 
rious than  the  state  of  things  to  be  remedied."  **  France 
again  declares,"  says  this  precious  document,  "  that  she  con- 
siders as  inconsiderate,  and  not  very  prudent,  a  conduct  which 
shall  consist  in  coming  to  resolutions  without  the  means  of 
carrying  them  into  execution,  or  with  means  of  execution  in- 
sufficient or  dangerous." 

Words  so  puerile  as  these  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
passed  current  under  the  revision  of  M.  Gui/.ot.  Was  it  to 
be  supposed  that  the  eminent  statesmen  who  held  counsel 
together  for  the  formation  of  the  convention,  and  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be  put  into  execu- 
tion, should  be  such  dolts  as  not  to  see  the  difficulties  which 
they  had  to  conquer,  and  to  prepare  the  means  of  attaining 
their  object? 

"The  insurrcclion,"  adds  M.  Ciuizot,  "of  some  of  tljc  people  of 
Lebanon,  is,  no  doubt,  an  opportunity  which  it  has  been  thought 
might  be  seized  for  fmding  means  of  execution  which  had  not  before 
been  presented.  Is  this  a  mean  uvowable,  or,  above  all,  so  useful  that 
the  Turkish  empire  ought  to  act  upon  it  against  the  viceroy  ?  It  is 
desired  tore  establish  some  little  degree  of  order  and  obedience  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  yet  insurrections  are  fomented.  New  disor- 
ders are  added  lu  iliat  general  disorder,  which  all  the  powers  ulrendy 
deplore,  as  contrary  to  the  interests  of  peace.  Will  they  succeed  in 
subjecting  iliesc  people  to  the  Porte,  after  exciting  them  to  rise  against 
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the  viceroy  P  These  questions  have  certainly  not  been  resolved.  But, 
if  this  insurrection  be  repressed — if  the  viceroy  becomes  again  the  as- 
sured possessor  of  Syria — if  he  thereby  becomes  more  irritated,  more 
difficult  to  persuade,  and  he  answei's  to  their  summons  by  a  positive 
refusal,  what  are  the  means  of  the  four  powers  ?  Certainly,  after 
having  employed  a  whole  year  in  seeking  for  them,  they  cannot  have 
discovered  them  recently,  and  a  new  danger  will  have  been  created 
more  serious  than  before.  The  viceroy,  excited  by  the  means  em- 
ployed against  him — the  viceroy,  whom  France  has  contributed  to 
restrain,  may  pass  the  Taurus,  and  again  threaten  Constantinople. 
What  will  the  four  powers  do  in  this  case?  In  what  manner  will 
they  enter  the  empire  in  order  to  give  succour  to  the  sultan  ?  P'rancc 
conceives  that  thereby  there  is  prepared  for  the  independence  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  and  for  the  general  peace,  a  danger  much  more  se- 
rious than  that  with  which  they  were  threatened  from  the  ambition  of 
the  viceroy.  If  all  these  eventualities,  the  consequence  of  the  con- 
duct about  to  be  adopted,  have  not  been  provided  for,  the  four  powei-s 
will  be  engaged  in  an  obscure  and  perilous  path ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  been  foreseen,  and  the  means  of  meeting  them  agreed  upon, 
then  the  four  powers  ought  to  make  them  known  to  Europe,  and 
above  all  to  France,  who  has  always  taken  part  in  the  common  ob- 
ject— to  France,  whose  moral  concurrence  they  still  claim — whose  in- 
lluence  at  Alexandria  they  invoke." 

To  designate  as  an  "  insurrection,"  the  efforts  of  the  people 
of  Lebanon  to  rid  themselves  of  the  cruel  and  intolerable  yoke 
of  a  tyrannical  usurper,  is  rather  a  peculiar  mode  of  treating 
the  question  of  Syria,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the 
phrase  comes  from  one  of  the  leading  representatives  of  the 
revolution  of  1830.  The  expectation,  that  after  France  had 
repeatedly  declared  that  she  would  be  no  party  to  any  coercive 
measures  against  Mehemet  All,  she  should,  nevertheless,  have 
been  consulted  as  to  the  expediency,  and  the  extent,  and  the 
precise  nature  of  those  measures,  does  certainly  betray  a  tone 
of  feeling  upon  her  part,  which  is  not  consistent  with  her  posi- 
tion in  Europe,  still  less  with  the  relation  in  which,  by  her 
close  junction  with  the  pasha,  she  had  placed  herself  towards 
the  contracting  powers.  Was  France  to  be  consulted  res- 
pecting military  and  naval  operations  in  which  she  declined 
to  take  any  part  ?  Had  she  been  so  consulted,  what  would 
have  happened?  Prolongation  of  the  negociations ;  loss  of  time 
for  bringing  the  question  to  an  issue ;  the  approach  of  winter, 
when  the  Syrian  coasts  could  not  have  been  blockaded;  and  the 
necessary  suspension  of  effective  proceedings,  until  France 
should  have  found  the  means  of  rendering  assistanceto  Ibrahim 
Pasha.     Lord  Palmerston  was  not  to  be  duped  by  pretexts  of 
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this  description,  especially  at  a  period  when  he  was  well  aware 
that  M.  Thiers  was  using  every  possible  exertion,  with  a  view 
to  detach  Austria  and  Prussia  from  the  new  alliance ;  an  un- 
derhand manoeuvre,  which  of  itself,  stamps  the  incapacity  of 
M.  Thiers  for  the  arduous  office  which,  for  the  misfortune  of 
France,  had  been  placed  in  his  hands. 

Meanwhile,  due  steps  were  taken  for  putting  to  the  test  of 
action,  the  very  "insufficient,"  "injurious,"  "inconsiderate," 
*'  imprudent "  executive  measures,  authorized  by  the  sanction 
of  the  ministers  engaged  in  arranging  the  Eastern  question  ; 
and  on  the  memorable  9ih  of  September,  the  guns  of  the 
Cyclops  steamer  announced  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
between  the  allies  and  Mchemet  Ali,  he  having  refused  the 
offi.TS  which  they  had  caused  to  be  made  to  him.  "  Boats 
without  number  passing  and  repassing,  signals  flying,  drums 
beating  to  quarters,  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  boatswain,"  soon 
proved  that  British  tars  and  marines  were  not  idle  listeners  to 
their  own  trumpet  of  war.  Napier  was  there.  The  line  of 
operations  taken  up  by  the  British  squadron,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Stopford,  extended  from  Tripoli  to  Caffa, 
beyond  Acre.  Ibrahim  Pasha,  with  nearly  8,000  nien,  was 
in  sight.  At,  or  near  Beyrout,  were  7,000  more,  under  the 
direction  of  Solvman  Pasha,  (Seves,  a  French  officer.)  Ima- 
gining that  a  landing  of  the  Turkish  and  Austrian  troops, 
and  lirilish  marines  prepared  for  the  purpose,  would  have 
been  attempted  to  the  south  of  Beyrout,  Seves  shewed  him- 
self in  force  in  that  quarter.  In  a  few  moments,  1,000  of  his 
men  were  literally  mowed  down  by  the  British  fire.  The 
landing  was  effected,  without  any  loss,  at  two  points,  from  ten 
to  fifteen  miles  distant  to  the  north  of  I5eyrout,  of  5,000  Turks, 
500  Austrians,  and  1,500  British  marines;  and  in  less  than 
thirty  hours  from  the  discharge  of  the  first  gun  from  the 
Cyclops,  a  strong  position  was  taken  up  on  diflerent  heights, 
the  allied  troops  ocmg  disposetl  in  a  semicircle,  which,  we  have 
not  heard  that  either  Ibrahim  or  Seves  venture<l  to  attack, 
although  it  is  supposed  that  Ibrahim  might  have  moved 
against  them  a  force  of  not  less,  upon  the  lowest  calculation, 
than  30,000  men.  The  "  insurgents,"  as  M.  Guizot  styles 
subjects  of  the  sultan,  anxious  to  defend  the  rights  of 
their  legitimate  master,  hastened  to  the  allied  camp,  where 
they  were  abundantly  supplied  with  arms.  The  intended 
movements  of  Ibrahim  towards  Asia  Minor  and  Constantinople, 
were  at  once  rendered  impracticable,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
Taurua  will  be  covered  with  snow.     10,000  troops  were  about 
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to  be  added  from  Constantinople  to  the  force  already  collected 
on  the  Syrian  coast.  So  much  for  the  vain  "  resolutions  "  of 
the  allies — so  much  for  the  "  insufficiency  "  of  the  measures 
by  which  the  convention  was  to  be  carried  into  effect.  When 
we  read  of  these  measures  as  already  actually  accomplished, 
the  profound  memorandum  delivered  by  M.  Guizot  to  Lord 
Palinorston  does  undoubtedly  become  the  most  ludicrous  state 
paper  that  ever  escaped  from  the  pen  of  a  minister  !  And 
this  is  the  minister — M.  Thiers — the  "indispensable!"  the 
"  matchless  !"  ruler  to  whom  the  destinies  of  France  have  been 
confided  ! 

Facts  are  indeed  stubborn  things.  They  speedily  brought 
Mehemet  Ali  to  his  senses.  His  obstinacy  deprived  him  of 
all  the  advantages  which  the  convention  offered  for  his  accept- 
ance. The  sultan  (without  indeed  consulting  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Porte,  as  he  ought  to  have  done)  deposed  him 
even  from  the  pashalic  of  Egypt,  and  then  came  an  "  addi- 
tional note"  from  M.  Thiers,  dated  the  8th  of  October,  in- 
forming the  world,  that  all  of  a  sudden  the  "  grave  question" 
of  the  east  "had  assumed  an  aspect  altogether  new:" — that 
Mehemet  Ali  "  had  submitted  himself  to  the  will  of  his  au- 
gust master ;  that  he  accepted  the  hereditary  possession  of 
Egypt ;  and  that  he  placed  himself,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  territories  actually  in  his  occupation,  entirely 
at  the  magnanimity  of  the  Sultan." 

Such  was  the  extraordinary  haste  with  which  M.  Thiers 
proceeded,  in  order  to  create  an  impression  that  this  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Pasha  was  entirely  to  he  attributed  to 
the  "pressing  recommendations  of  France,"  that  a  translatioti 
of  it  was  actually  forwarded  from  Paris  for  insertion  in  a 
London  journal,  before  the  note  itself  was  delivered  to  the 
courier  who  was  to  be  the  bearer  of  it  to  M.  Guizot  !  This 
document  requires  to  be  examined  with  particular  attention. 

"  We  have  made  known,"  says  M.  Thiers, "  to  the  British  cabinet,  the 
interpretation  which  must  be  put  upon  this  mode  of  expressing  himself; 
and  although  Mehemet  Ali  would  not  consent  to  declare  immediately  the 
full  extent  of  tlic  concessions  to  which  he  had  been  led  to  agree  by  the 
pressing  recommendations  of  France,  we  have  taken  it  upon  ourselves 
to  make  them  known,  and  we  have  announced  that  the  viceroy  re- 
signs himself  to  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  hereditary  sovereignty 
of  Egypt,  and  the  possession  during  his  life  of  Syria ;  af  the  same 
time  consenting  to  abandon  immediately  Candia,  Adana,  and  the 
Holy  Cities.  We  must  also  add,  that  had  the  Porte  adhered  to  this 
arrangement,  we  would  at  once  have  consented  to  guarantee  its  fulfil- 
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mcnt,  in  concert  willi  the  powera  which  mo  occupied  in  determining 
ihc  future  condilion  of  luo  Ottoman  Empire  Every  cnli^^htcned 
mind  was  struck  with  the  loyalty  of  France,  whu,  notwithstanding  she 
was  forced  to  proceed  on  a  separate  path,  never  ceased  to  exercise  her 
influence  to  bring  about  a  solution,  at  once  moderate  and  pacific,  of 
the  Oriental  question  ;  nor  has  the  wisdom  which  guided  the  Viceroy 
in  listening  tu  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  moderation  been  less  ap- 
preciated by  the  high  intelligences  of  Europe." 

The  "  We"  in  the  commencement  of  this  passage  must  not 
pass  unnoticed.  It  is  not  "The  king's  government,"  or  *'  His 
Majesty's  government,"  but  we — tliat  is  M.  Tliiers  in  fact 
alone,  pluralising  himself,  as  is  the  fashion  with  editors  of 
public  journals,  or  rather  indeed  affecting  the  style  of  Napoleon 
when  first  consul — a  style  by  no  means  courteous  towards 
Louis  Piiiiippe,  especially  in  a  document  of  the  highest  im- 
portance as  a  state  paper.  This  tve  carries  with  it  throughout 
the  whole  note  an  air  of  peculiar  arrogance. 

M.  Thiers  then  assumes  to  himself  the  right  of  limiting  this 
general  submission  of  the  viceroy  to  a  particular  extent ;  which 
extent,  Mehemct  Ali,  who  sinks  here  into  a  mere  satrap  of 
France,  would  not,  forsooth,  "  consent  to  declare  immedi- 
ately," but  which  M.  Thiers  takes  it  upon  himself  to  proclaim 
— viz.  the  abandonment  of  the  possessions  mentioned,  the  re- 
tention of  Syria  for  life,  and  of  Egypt  as  an  hereditary  sove- 
reignty. It  is  very  remarkable,  that  if  M.  Thiers  had  previ- 
ously known  the  disposition  of  Mehemet  Ali  to  content  himself 
with  the  specific  terms  here  set  forth,  he  did  not  announce 
them  to  the  powers  before  so  many  lives  were  sacrificed  on  the 
Syrian  coast.  It  is  still  more  unfortunate  that  after  disclosing 
his  intentions  on  this  subject  to  France,  the  viceroy  did  not 
at  once  direct  his  son  to  discontinue  all  warlike  proceedings. 
The  notion  of  M.  Thiers,  that  he  would  "  guarantee"  the 
fulfilment  of  such  an  arrangement,  in  concert  with  the  powers, 
is  a  new  element  altogether  in  the  history  of  the  late  negotia- 
tions. To  permit  the  French  government  to  be  the  guarantee 
of  the  viceroy  for  any  coui*se  of  policy  whatever,  would  be  at 
once  to  install  Egypt  as  a  mere  province  of  France ;  an  open, 
unqualified  recognition  of  a  right  on  the  part  of  France,  to 
act  as  the  real  director  of  the  destinies  of  the  hereditary  pa- 
shalic.  We  strongly  suspect  that  Mehemet  Ali  has  been  no 
consenting  party  to  the  assumption  of  any  such  responsibility 
by  M.  Thiers.  We  presume,  moreover,  that  Lord  Palmerston 
la  already  sufficiently  aware  of  the  value  of  any  kind  of  guaran- 
tee tendered  by  a  French  minister,  not  to  accept  such  a  security. 
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even  if  he  would  permit  it  to  be  offered.  It  is  a  well-known 
principle  in  France — if  principle  the  contempt  for  all  princi- 
ple can  be  called — that  no  French  government,  or  minister, 
is  answerable  for  the  promises,  or  guarantees,  of  their  pre- 
decessors. 

It  must  be  confessed,  we  think,  by  the  most  impartial  mind, 
that  the  tone  and  language  adopted  by  M.  Thiers  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  are  extremely  objectionable,  in  every  point 
of  view. 

"  In  reply  to  these  concessions,  the  Porlc,  either  acting  spon- 
taneously, or  else  swayed  by  hasty  and  inconsiderate  counsels,  prof- 
fered  on  tlie  spot  at  the  moment — the  Porte,  I  repeat— before  any 
reference  could  be  made  to  the  allied  powers,  replied  to  the  submissive 
answer  of  the  viceroy,  by  declaring  his  deposition.  Such  a  step, 
equally  outrageous  and  unexpected,  goes  beyond  even  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty  of  July  15,  and  exceeds  also  the  most  extraordinary  results 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  arise  out  of  that  document.  This 
treaty,  which  France  was  not  able  to  invoke,  inasmuch  as  she  had 
never  adhered  to  or  recognised  it,  but  which  she  now  brings  into  notice, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  showing  the  rapidity  with  which  the  subscribing 
parties  have  been  drawn  into  its  most  dangerous  consequences — this 
treaty,  in  the  event  of  an  absolute  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  viceroy 
to  comply  with  one  and  all  of  its  conditions,  gave  the  Forte  the 
faculty  of  withdrawing  its  first  proposals,  and  of  acting  as  it  might 
deem  most  advantageous  to  its  interests,  according  to  the  counsels  of 
the  allied  powers.  But  still  there  were  two  supposed  contingencies 
involved  in  this  treaty — namely,  an  absolute  and  peremptory  refusal 
on  every  one  of  the  points  contained  in  it,  on  the  part  of  the  Viceroy, 
and  a  consequent  reference  to  the  four  powers  for  advice.  Noiiiing 
of  the  kind,  however,  has  taken  place.  The  viceroy  has  not  offered 
an  absolute  refusal,  and  the  sultan  has  not  even  given  himself  the 
lime  to  concert  a  reply  in  conjunction  with  his  allies.  He  met  un- 
hoped-for concessions  by  an  act  of  deposition  ! 

"  The  four  powers  could  not  approve  of  such  conduct,  and  we 

KNOW  in  EFFECT  THAT  SEVERAL  of  them  HAVE  ALREADY  EXTRESSKD 

THEIR  DisAPi»ROBATiON  OF  IT.  Ford  Palmerston  has  causcd  a  com- 
munication to  be  made  to  our  cabinet,  that  we  must  only  look  upon 
this  proceeding  in  the  light  of  a  threat  {commiimtoire)  without  any 
necessary  or  effective  consequences.  The  Count  d'Appony,  in  an 
interview  which  I  had  with  him  on  this  subject,  announced  to  me 
that  the  same  opinion  was  entertained  by  his  cabinet  of  the  proceed- 
ing. We  have  willingly  taken  cognizance  of  this  wise  intimation, 
and  wc  now  seize  the  opportunity  of  stating  the  intentions  of  France 
with  respect  to  this  matter." 

To  describe  the  conduct  of  the  Sultan  as  "swayed  by  hasty 
and  inconsiderate  counsel,"  "  outrageous  and  unexpected,"  is 
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clearly  to  set  himself  up  as  the  champion  of  the  Pasha,  and 
the  opponent  of  the  legitimate  master  of  Syria.  This  is  not 
the  part  of  a  disinterested  mediator,  nor  even  of  a  power  sin- 
cerely "  proceeding  in  a  separate  path"  from  the  four  powers 
in  these  transactions.  By  a  "separate  path"  was  meant,  we 
presume,  a  course  tending  in  a  direction  parallel  to  their  ca- 
reer, and  not  in  one  opposed  lo  that  direction,  with  a  view  to 
accomplish  the  same  object.  The  allies,  of  course,  could  not 
suffer  France  to  set  herself  up  under  the  character  of  a  pro- 
tector of  the  vassal  against  his  sovereign.  Nevertheless,  this 
was  clearly  the  character  to  which  M.  'I'hiers  aspired ;  nothing 
could  better  display  his  excessive  vanity,  and  his  utter  incapacity 
for  the  office  with  which  he  was  invested,  than  this  most  impe- 
rious, and  most  wanton  exhibition  of  personal  temper,  and 
sheer  insolence. 

Then  follows  a  long  string  of  superficial  sophistries,  with  a 
view  to  shew  that  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  and  yet  that  this  integrity  would  be  best  consulted 
by  separating  from  the  Porte  one  of  the  richest  provinces  of 
which  it  ought  to  be  composed. 

"  France  has  declared  that  slio  will  use  every  means  in  her  jiower  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  Now  is  the 
lime  for  her  lo  explain  clearly  what  meaning  this  declaration  is  to  have. 
In  accepting,  with  a  religious  fidelity,  ihc  state  of  Europe,  such  as  it  is 
settled  oy  existing  treaties,  France  has  understood,  thai  during  the 
general  peace  which  has  happily  prevailed  since  lt<15,  this  state  should 
not  be  changed,  either  for  the  profit  or  to  the  detriment  of  any  one  of 
the  existing  powers.  It  has  been  under  this  impression  that  she  has 
nhvays  declared  in  favour  of  preserving  the  Ottoman  empire ;  the 
Turkish  people,  by  their  national  qualities,  amply  merited,  on  iheir 
own  account  alone,  respect  for  the  independence  of  that  kingdom  ; 
bul  apart  from  this  consideration,  the  dearest  interests  of  Europe  were 
bound  up  in  the  continued  existence  of  Turkey.  This  empire,  in 
being  prostrated,  could  only  be  made  subservient  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  adjoining  slates,  to  the  detriment  of  the  general  equilibrium,  and 
her  fall  would  have  occasioned  such  a  change  in  the  existing  proportions 
of  the  gi'eal  powers,  as  to  have  altered  the  aspect  of  the  globe  altogether. 
France,  and  the  other  powers  in  common  with  her,  so  strongly  felt 
Uiis  contingent  result,  that  she,  in  concert  with  lier  allies,  has  constantly 
and  loyally  united  in  maintaining  the  Ottoman  empire,  however 
deeply  tlicir  respective  interests  might  be  involved  relatively  to  the 
preservation  or  fall  of  that  kingdom. 

"Rut  the  integral  portion  of  ihe  Ottoman  empire  spreads  itself 
from  the  shores  of  the  Black  to  those  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  as  essen- 
tial to  guarantee  the  independence  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  as  the  iude- 
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prudence'  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus.  A  Prince  vassal 
nas  succeeded  in  establishing  a  firni  rule  in  two  provinces,  which  dur- 
ing a  long  period  the  Sultans  of  Constantinople  were  unable  to  go- 
vern. This  Prince  vassal,  if  he  has  not  been  able  to  introduce  into 
the  countries  which  he  governs,  the  humanity  which  distinguishes  Eu- 
ropean civilization,  and  which  probably  would  ill  comport  with  the 
present  manners  of  the  country  ne  administers,  has,  at  least,  intro- 
duced a  greater  degree  of  order  and  regularity  in  them  than  exists  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  He  has  found  the  means  to 
levy  a  public  force  ;  he  has  raised  troops  and  he  has  created  a  fleet ; 
he  has  roused  the  pride  of  the  Ottoman  people,  and  he  has  restored  to 
them  somewhat  of  that  confidence  in  themselves  which  it  is  indispen. 
sable  for  a  nation  to  possess,  in  order  to  be  able  to  defend  and  main- 
tain its  independence.  This  Prince  vassal  has  become,  according  to 
our  view,  an  essential  and  necessary  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  If 
he  be  destroyed,  the  empire  will  not  the  more  acquire,  now-a-days,  the 
means  which  were  formerly  wanting  to  enable  the  sultan  to  govern 
Syria  and  Egypt ;  and  the  Porte  will  lose  a  vassal  who  is,  at  this  mo- 
ment, one  of  its  principal  bulwarks.  Other  pashas  will  succeed,  who 
will  be  disobedient  to  their  masters,  and  who  will  be  the  dependants 
of  every  foreign  influence.  In  a  word,  one  portion  of  the  integral 
Turkish  empire  will  be  compromised,  and,  together  with  this,  the  ge- 
neral equilibrium  will  be  endangered.  In  the  opinion  of  France,  the 
existence  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  in  the  countries  which  he  governs, 
and  in  the  seas  where  his  power  is  exerted,  is  essential  for  the  purpose 
of  ensuring  the  proportions  as  they  actually  exist,  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  globe. 

"In  this  conviction,  France,  equally  disinterested  in  the  Oriental 
question  with  the  four  powers  who  have  signed  the  protocol  of  Sep- 
tember 17,  believes  hei-self  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  declaring  that 
the  deposition  of  the  Viceroy,  if  put  in  force,  will  be,  in  her  estima- 
mation,  a  blow  given  to  the  general  equilibrium." 

All  this  tirade  is  intended,  we  presume,  as  a  kind  of  protest 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  allies — an  effort  to  cover,  with 
some  shreds  of  dignity,  the  vacillating  and  sinister  course  of 
policy  which  M.  'Thiers  had  hitherto  pursued  with  reference 
to  the  eastern  question.  Having  found  himself  deprived  by 
that  course,  of  the  power  of  even  concerting  with  the  allies  the 
regulation  of  the  future  fate  of  the  contending  parties — after 
he  had  attempted  to  arrange  the  whole  affair  by  his  own  sole 
authority — he  shrinks  off  as  well  as  he  can  from  the  scene  of 
debate,  muttering  to  himself,  in  low  but  angry  accents,  much 
more  indicative  than  he  could  have  wished  anybody  to  witness, 
of  the  deeply  mortified  feelings  which  were  raging  in  his 
bosom.  "  At  all  events,  then,"  he  exclaims,  "  Egypt  shall 
exist  as  an  independent  state,  under  the  '  Prince  vassal.'  "    A 
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new  and  swaggering  title,  which  M.  Thiers  Jms  invented  for 
his  prolegd.  Let  the  existin?  war  go  to  what  extent  it  will — 
let  blood  continue  to  be  effused — let  the  treasure  and  the 
energies  of  the  sultan  and  the  rebel  be  squandi'red  throui^h 
campaign  after  campaign,  still  the  act  of  deposition  shall  not 
be  carried  into  effect,  even  though  Ibrahim  and  his  troops 
should  prolong  their  resistance  to  the  last ! 

This,  therefore,  is  the  cafiwi  belli  laid  down  by  M.  Thiers. 
Assume  that  the  success  of  the  allies  in  Syria  be  as  ample  as 
they  could  desire,  and  that  this  success  be  obtained  by  hard 
fighting  against  Ibrahim,  nevertheless  tlie  conquerors  are  to 
be  told  by  France,  "  thus  far  you  may  go,  but  no  farther;"  if 
you  attempt  to  maintain  and  enforce  the  deposition  of  Mehemet 
from  his  Lgyptian  pashalic,  it  will  be  by  us  considered  as  an 
aggression  upon  France,  and  we  shall  oppose  it  by  force  of 
arms.  We  consider  the  integrity  of  the  Egyptian  pashalic  as 
essential  to  the  balance  of  power  as  the  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
man empire  itself.  Let  us  read  M.  Thiers'  denunciations 
upon  this  point. 

"  The  question  wiili  respect  to  the  limits  which  ought  to  he  estab- 
lished ill  Syria,  in  order  to  divide  the  possessions  of  the  sultan  from 
those  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  miyhl  with  safety  be  left  to  the  chances 
of  the  war  now  actually  in  progress,  but  France  cannot  prevail  upon 
herself  to  abandon  to  such  a  chance  the  existence  of  iMcliemet  Ali  as 
prince  vassal  of  the  empire.  Whatever  temttmal  limits  may  ulti- 
mately separate  the  two  powers,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  their  continued 
double  existence  is  necessary  to  Fiurope,  and  France  cannot  consent 
to  admit  the  suppression  either  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Disposed  as 
she  is  to  enter  upon  and  take  part  in  every  acceptable  arrangement 
which  shall  have  for  its  basis  the  double  guarantee  of  the  existence  of 
the  sultan  and  that  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  she  confines  herself  at 
])resent  to  the  declaration  on  her  part,  that  she  cannot  consent  to  the 
carrying  into  execution  of  the  act  of  deposition  pronounced  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

"  In  other  respects  the  spontaneous  manifestations  of  several  of  the 
powcra  who  have  signed  the  treaty  of  July  15,  prove  to  us  that  in 
this  respect  wc  understand  the  term,  '  balance  of  Europe,'  in  the 
same  sense  that  they  do,  and  that  in  this  respect  their  views  are  not 
at  variance  with  ours.  We  should  regret  this  disagreement,  which  as 
yet  wo  do  not  perceive,  but  we  could  in  nowise  swerve  from  this  man- 
ner of  comprehending  and  of  assuring  the  maintenance  of  that  equi- 
librium. 

"  Franco  entertains  the  hope  that  Europe  will  appreciate  the  mo- 
tives by  which  she  has  been  induced  to  break  the  silence  hitherto  pre- 
served by  her.     Her  love  of  peace  may  be  relied  upon,  as  that  senli- 
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ment  has  constantly  animated  her,  notwithstanding  the  procceedings 
of  whicli  she  believes  she  has  a  right  to  complain.  Her  disinterested- 
ness may  also  be  relied  upon,  for  it  is  not  possible  even  to  suspect  her 
of  aspiring  to  any  acquisitions  of  territory  in  the  East.  What  she 
does  aspire  to  is  the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  of  Europe.  This 
is  also  the  care  of  the  gi'eat  powers  in  common  with  her,  and  it  ought 
lo  form  at  once  the  object  of  their  glory  and  of  their  ambition.  Ac- 
cept, &c.  (Signed)  "  A.  Thiers." 

After  this  bravado,  M.  Thiers  despatches  a  certain  number 
of  interrogatories  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  demands  to  know 
what  would  England  do  in  case  the  allied  arms  should  succeed 
in  expelling  Ibrahim  Pasha  from  Syria?  To  which  Lord 
Palmerston  replies  very  quietly,  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
allies  must  entirely  depend  on  the  conduct  of  Mehemet  Ali. 
Thus  providing  for  a  case  which  might  happen,  and  actually 
has  happened,  namely,  the  obstinate  resistance  of  Ibrahim, 
until  almost  every  town  and  fortress  on  the  coast,  including 
Beyrout,  Sidon,  and  others,  has  either  surrendered,  or  been 
forced  to  surrender  to  the  indomitable  valour  of  the  allied 
troops.  It  is  at  this  moment  questionable,  whether  the  depo- 
sition of  Mehemet  Ali  ought  not  to  be  carried  into  full  effect, 
seeing  the  course  of  conduct  which  he  has  pursued,  in  sub- 
mitting himself  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  sultan,  and  at  the 
same  time  continuing  to  wage  against  him  a  most  sanguinary 
war.  The  caaua  beUi^  however,  has  since  fallen  to  the  ground, 
by  what  we  may  call  the  deposition  of  M.  Thiers  himself. 
The  would-be  dictator  of  France  has  been  shorn  of  his  autho- 
rity, after  having  rekindled  the  revolutionary  spirit  throughout 
Frajice ;  and  by  his  insane  course  of  policy — his  decreeing 
the  erection  of  fortresses  round  Paris — his  arming  an  immense 
host  at  a  most  enormous  expense — made  himself,  his  policy, 
and  his  country,  the  derision  of  all  Europe  ! 

The  great  object  of  the  new  ministrv  will  be,  to  undo  every 
thing  which  M.  Thiers  has  done;  and,  above  all,  to  appease, 
if  they  can — otherwise  to  crush  by  means  of  superior  force — 
the  revolutionary  excitement,  which  was  the  result  of  his  wild 
proceedings.  Had  he  unfortunately  remained  much  longer  in 
power,  it  would  have  become  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
powers  to  lose  not  a  moment  in  turning  their  triumphant 
arms  against  France  itself.  Nor  was  this  contingency,  we 
apprehend,  unforeseen  by  Lord  Palmerston.  He  could  not 
but  have  felt  long  since,  that  the  whole  course  of  French 
policy,  since  the  capture  of  Algiers,  has  been  one  continued 
aspiration    towards   universal   authority ;    supplanting,   and, 
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wherever  it  could,  injuring  and  interrupting  British  trade; 
and,  more  than  once,  insulting  our  national  honour. 

The  attitude  of  France  at  this  moment  is  undoubtedly  one 
which  is  any  thing  but  enviable.  We  deeply  regret  it.  It  is 
not  for  the  interests  of  civilization,  that  a  great  country,  pos- 
sessing every  quality  fitting  her  to  shine  out  as  the  mistress  of 
every  science,  art,  and  accomplishment,  by  which  human 
existence  is  improved  and  embellished,  should  have  been  thus 
reduced,  by  the  vanity  and  the  blunders  of  a  charlatan,  to  the 
degraded  position  which  she  is  now  obliged  to  occupy.  Isolated 
from  all  Europe,  at  a  moment  when  her  true  policy  would 
have  placed  her  amongst  the  rulers  of  the  world ;  stripped  of 
her  natural  and  just  influence  in  the  counsels  of  the  great 
nations,  when  she  might  have  been  a  distinguished  leader  in 
their  deliberations ;  sacrificing,  for  a  mere  sound  of  rhetorical 
grandeur,  a  real  grandeur  which  was  well  worth  preserving ; 
she  remains,  once  more,  just  as  much  broken  down  and  mor- 
tified as  she  was  in  1815.  The  incapacity  and  the  insolence 
of  one  man,  has  brought  upon  her  another  Waterloo ;  and  it 
is  a  striking  circumstance,  that  the  manes  of  Napoleon  should, 
at  the  moment,  have  gone  back  to  France  to  witness  the 
second  downfal  of  that  domineering  spirit,  of  which  he  was,  in 
life,  the  illustrious  champion.  May  it  be  a  final  lesson  to  that 
country !  May  it  teach  her  that  her  ambition  is  much  too 
vast  for  the  measure  of  her  power,  and  that  she  only  demora- 
lizes her  government,  retards  the  march  of  constitutional 
liberty  throughout  Europe,  and  trifles  wantonly  with  the 
happiness  of  a  very  large  portion  of  mankind,  as  often  as  she 
attempts  to  realize  those  turbulent  dreams  of  supremacy, 
which  seem  periodically  to  disturb  and  madden  her  glorious 
intellectual  faculties. 

The  conduct  of  the  whole  British  people  throughout  these 
late  international  debates,  has  been  in  every  country,  not  even 
excepting  France,  the  theme  of  unqualifled  and  well-deserved 
eulogy.  The  lion,  although  the  din  of  warlike  preparations 
has  been  constantly  sounding  in  his  ears,  and  thousands  of 
infuriated  voices  have  been  provoking  him  to  battle,  still  lay 
in  outstretched  repose  ;  not  unobservant  of  the  bustle  that  was 
going  on  around  him,  but  waiting,  with  his  characteristic 
dignity,  for  the  moment  when  he  ought,  if  it  should  become 
necessary,  to  rouse  his  dormant  energies  to  action.  It  would 
be  a  great  injustice  not  to  acknowledge  the  consummate  skill, 
the  true  statesmanlike  superiority  of  view,  the  activity  and 
success  with  which  Lord  Palmerston  has  discharged  his  dntin, 
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on  an  occasion  which  presented  more  perplexing  questions 
for  rapid  solution,  than  ever  before  put  to  proof  the  talents  of 
a  British  minister. 

Nor  ought  we  to  omit  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  valour 
of  the  troops — especially  of  our  own  marines — who  have  been 
engaged  in  the  military  operations  which  have  rosulled  in  the 
rapid,  almost  instantaneous,  capture  of  fortresses,  that,  in  the 
age  of  the  Crusades,  cost  months  and  years,  and  thousands  of 
lives,  to  the  parties  invading  them.  History  records  few  actions 
— those  performed  by  our  troops  in  India  only  excepted — 
which  display  more  intrepidity,  science,  and  entire  success 
than  those  lately  performed  on  the  Levantine  coast.  Napier 
proved  a  host  in  himself.  His  conduct  at  Sidon  will  bear  com- 
parison with  anything  we  had  previously  heard  or  read  of  the 
heroes  of  chivalry.  General  Jochmus,  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
who  has  fought  with  distinguished  reputation  in  the  fields  of 
Greece  and  Spain,  was  well  worthy  of  being  the  companion,  al- 
most the  rival  in  arms,  of  Napier, in  these  splendid  achievements. 
The  utility  of  the  steam-ship  as  an  arm  of  war  can  no  longer 
be  questioned,  after  the  events  which  have  crowned  the  policy 
of  the  allies  with  such  complete  triumph.  For  the  landing  of 
troops  on  a  hostile  shore,  they  have  been  proved  invaluable. 
After  making,  in  the  open  day,  a  demonstration  on  one  point, 
and  attracting  thither  the  main  force  of  the  enemy,  ihey  can 
quietly  wheel  around  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  debark 
the  troops  at  any  distance  they  please.  A  few  hours  are  suffi- 
cient to  turn  an  encampment  into  a  stronghold,  and  should 
the  position  be  attacked  by  superior  force,  the  wonderful  ma- 
chine is  at  hand  to  cover  their  retreat,  and  convey  them  to  a 
place  of  safety.  Wars  may  thus  be  commenced  and  concluded 
in  a  single  campaign  which  formerly  extended  themselves 
through  many  a  tedious  year. 

P.S. — We  had  written  so  far  when  the  speech  of  the  King  of 
the  French,  on  opening  the  new  session,  came  under  our  obser- 
vation. We  feel  truly  gratified  at  finding  in  it  an  entire  realiza- 
tion of  all  the  hopes  we  had  entertained  as  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace  in  Europe.  It  is  the  production  of  a  master-mind. 
ICvery  syllable  of  it  appears  evidently  to  have  come  from  the 
hand  of  Louis  Philippe  himself.  What  a  dignified  contrast 
does  it  present  to  the  notes  of  M.  Thiers  !  What  rebukes 
does  it  heap  upon  the  frothy,  drunken  compositions  of  the 
would-be  leader  of  new  revolutions  !  The  King  has  nobly 
flung  himself  on  the  bosom  of  all  that  is  sound  in  mind  and 
heart  in  France.     We  dare  to  predict  that  he  will  be  vigor- 
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ously  supported,  and  that  the  war — in  more  appropriate  words, 
the  anarchical — faction,  will  speedily  perish  before  the  wither- 
ing sternness  of  this  speech,  than  which  never  was  one  uttered 
from  a  French  throne  more  suitable  to  the  necessities  of  the 
occasion  that  called  it  forth.* 


Art.  IX. — Epigramma  Greco-Crlsiiano  de  primi  secoliy  8fc. 
— Greek-Christian  Epigram  of  the  first  centuries^  lately 
found  near  the  ancient  Augustodiinumi  now  Autun^  in 
France:  restored  wJiere  necessary^  and  commented  on  by 
Father  John  P,  Secchii  cf  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Home:  1840. 

TWO  words  of  preface  must  keep  our  readers  waitinj^,  be- 
fore we  enter  upon  the  interesting  little  work  before  us. 
The  first  regards  the  science  of  which  it  treats.  The 
Christian  archaeology  of  the  earliest  centuries  is  a  branch  of 
sacred  study  hardly  cultivated,  as  yet,  out  of  Italy,  and  having 
its  seat  and  centre  in  eternal  liome.  Even  whatever  the 
Mabillons  and  Montfaucons  may  have  done  for  it,  must  be 
considered  as  only  emanations  from  that  source.  This  is 
quite  reasonable.  Geology  could  not  have  sprung  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  Sahara,  where  one  stratum  of  unfathomable  as 
well  as  immeasurable  sand  presents  no  variety  of  physical 
features ;  and  no  more  could  the  study  of  primeval  Christian 
monuments  have  arisen,  or  have  been  cultivated,  where  they 
existed  not  to  attract  attention,  and  to  furnish  materials  for 
application.  Italy  possesses,  in  almost  every  part,  some  rem- 
nants of  the  earliest  Christian  ages.  Verona  is  rich  in  in- 
scriptions ;  Milan  has  its  Ambrosian  monuments;  Brescia 
contains  many  curious  objects  ;  Ravenna  is  a  perfect  Christian 
museum  ;  city  and  suburbs  are  full  of  splendid  edifices  of  the 
first  Christian  ages,  churches  erected  or  embellished  by  Jus- 
tinian, Valentinian,  or  Galla  J'lacidia.  The  domestic  chapel, 
built  by  St.  Peter  Chrysologus,  still  serves,  without  any  essen- 
tial alteration,  his  worthy  successor  the  present  saintly  arch- 
bishop; and  the  beautiful  frescoes  of  Giotto  have  faded  away 
or  have  been  i)eeled  off  by  damp,  from  the  church  of  Htu. 
Maria  in  Porto  fuorij  while  the  mosaics  of  double  their  age, 
in  the  apsis  of  the  neighbouring  basilica  of  St.  Apollinare  in 
Ctasse,  display  us  yet  almost  their  original  freshness.  But  all 
the  monumental  riches  of  these,  and  all  other  Italian  cities 

*  Our  Catholic  readers  will  turn  with  great  satisractioii  to  the  admirable  sj)eech 
of  the  Cotntc  Montaleinbert,  in  lupport  of  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 
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together,  are  poor,  compared  with  what  Rome  alone  compre- 
hends in  her  ancient  walls  and  suburban  territory.  Not  a 
link  is  wanting  in  her  series.  She  begins  with  the  altar  of 
the  apostle  St.  Peter,  enshrined  in  the  high  altar  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  with  his  chair  and  his  very  ashes — the  glory  of  the 
Vatican,  with  the  persons  of  himself  and  his  brother  apostle 
Paul,  and  with  the  places  of  their  martyrdom.  From  these  she 
conducts  the  devout  pilgrim  through  the  mazes  of  catacombs 
and  crypts,  the  dormitories  of  saints,  the  chambers  of  mar- 
tyred pontiffs;  she  points  out  to  him  the  altiirs  mixed  with 
tombs,  the  paintings  that  conceal  sepulchres,  the  baptisteries 
still  fed  by  pure  subterranean  streams,*  all  the  evidences  of 
that  mixture  of  joy  and  of  sorrow,  of  resignation  and  anxiety ; 
of  life  and  death  in  the  same  spot,  which  characterises  so 
powerfully  to  the  mind,  and  to  the  feelings,  that  early  state  of 
persecution  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  was  so  long  kept. 
Then  her  monuments  begin  to  creep  above  ground  ;  her  con- 
fessions,  or  tombs  of  martyrs  (yea,  such  martyrs  as  Laurence 
or  Agnes),  communicate  at  once  below  with  the  catacombs, 
of  which  they  are  a  part,  and  above  with  the  splendid  churches 
that  overshadow  them.  Through  these  venerable  entrances 
we  gain  the  upper  sphere,  and  pass,  by  a  natural  transition, 
from  chapels  to  churches,  from  catacombs  to  basilicas.  We 
stay  not  now  to  draw  comfort  from  this  contrast,  as  applied  to 
ourselves  at  this  moment.  We  fancy  we  could  show  many 
symptoms  of  a  similar  transition,  from  the  chapel  to  the 
church,  in  our  present  sacred  edifices,  and  a  not  dissimilar 
one  from  bye-lanes  to  public  streets;  nay,  if  we  are  rightly 
informed,  Birmingham,  at  this  moment,  presents  an  example 
of  a  magnificent  church  springing  over  one  low  sunk  in  the 
ground,  and  now  forming  its  crypt.  But  we  pass  by  these 
reflections  now,  to  proceed  with  our  antiquarian  walk.  The 
name  of  Constantine,  recorded  as  the  founder  of  many 
Roman  basilicas,  gives  us  the  earliest  possible  date  for  the 
erection  of  great  Christian  edifices,  and  assures  us  of  the  next 
step  in  our  monumental  chronology  of  ancient  Christianity. 
True  it,  unfortunately,  is,  that  Vandals,  ancient  and  modern, 


•  As  in  the  Cemetery  of  Pontianus,  on  the  Via  Portuensis,  a  road  particularly 
dear  to  us.  Over  the  square  baptistery,  eut  out  of  the  rock  and  filled  with  beau- 
tiful running  water,  deep  enough  for  immersion,  is  a  painting  of  our  Loral's  bap- 
tism. Beside  it  is  a.  painting  of  SS.  Abdon  a:id  Seniicn,  whose  bodies  are,  or 
wcro,  here.  See  an  interesting  account  of  tlie  discv)very  of  this  catacomb  by  the 
discoverer  Bo&io,  Roma  SoUeranea,  p.  123;  or  by  Ariugbi,  liumn  SiibU'irunea, 
torn.  i.  p.  375. 
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whether  wielding  the  sword  or  the  compasses,  whether  de- 
slroving  or  repairing,  have  removed  much,  and  left  compara- 
tively little,  of  what  we  revere;  but  still  the  granite  columns 
or  the  porphyry  wainscoting,  the  pavement  or  the  outer  walls 
remain  ;  and  when  all  has  been  covered  and  whitewashed, 
the  site,  with  its  secure  tradition,  the  shrine,  with  its  certain 
relics,  remains  unchanged,  to  carry  back  the  feeling  mind  to 
the  age  in  which  the  trenches  for  the  foundations  of  the  build- 
ings were  opened  by  an  imperial  hand,  or  the  sacred  deposit 
laid  beneath  its  altar  by  a  saintly  pontiff.  After  this  period, 
the  work  of  tracing  out  the  visitors  course  becomes  too  com- 
plicated for  us  to  undertake  it.  Every  region  of  the  city  has 
its  claims  upon  his  next  attention,  every  gale  invites  him — not 
unallured  by  the  smiling  hills  that  win  him  forward — to  make 
a  pilgrimage  of  every  excursion,  and  pause  on  his  way  at  one 
or  more  of  the  hallowed  spots,  which  a  large  church,  or  a 
chapel,  or  a  simple  inscription  by  the  road-side,  recommends 
to  his  devout  attention. 

While  our  pen,  almost  unguided,  has  been  rapidly  tracing 
these  paragraphs,  our  mind  has  been  wandering  over  the 
scenes  they  record.  We  have  revisited  them  all  in  spirit, 
and  many  more  which  we  have  not  here  set  down.  We  have, 
in  the  last  few  minutes,  threaded  many  a  subterranean  laby- 
rinth with  no  other  clue  than  memory  ;  stopping  here  at  an 
angle  where  the  wall  of  sand  is  cut  away,  to  admit  the  pale 
sepulchral  lamp,  which  lighted  the  divergmg  corridors  ;  peep- 
ing into  half-opened  tombs,  in  which  every  bone  yet  lies  in  its 
place,  unremoved  because  wanting  any  token  of  martyrdom; 
have  read  the  names  of  saints  beside  their  effigies  painted  in 
the  little  chapels, — the  squares  of  those  subterranean  streets. 
We  have  almost  leapt  from  sanctuary  to  sanctuary,  with  that 
rapidity,  which  the  imagination  itself  can  only  have  when  the 
affections  lend  it  wings;  have  recalled  to  our  minds  the  exact 
forms,  the  nicely-distinguishing  features  of  each,  their  specific 
treasures  of  art  and  of  holiness ;  we  have  peopled  them  for 
their  festival-days,  we  have  worshipped  in  them  in  twilight 
solitude ;  and  we  now  awake  from  our  trance,  to  apologize  to 
our  readers  for  having  imagined  that  we  could  draw  others 
after  us  as  fast  as  we  run  ourselves,  over  a  ground  which  it 
requires  years  of  familiar  and  loving  intercourse  to  know  as 
it  deserves ;  years  of  that  intercourse  which  makes  the  very 
stones  of  a  standing  temple  as  dear  as  were  the  dispersed 
ones  of  Sion's  sanctuary  to  the  Israelite,  and  which  gives  us 
friendship  for  unspcaking  forms.     It  will  be,  at  least,  allowed 
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to  be  perfectly  natural,  that  such  persons  as  have  once  con- 
ceived these  teelings,  and  have  nourished  them,  will  soon  turn 
their  intelligence  m  the  same  direction  as  their  hearts;  and  not 
content  with  admirinfy,  will  be  anxious  to  understand.  Hence 
it  was  not  long  after  the  revival  of  good  letters,  before  works 
of  great  learning  were  composed,  to  illustrate  the  early 
Christian  monuments  of  Rome.  The  names  of  Aringhi, 
Bottari,  Bosio,  Boldetti,  Marangoni,  Ciampini,  and  many 
others  of  the  same  class,  are  well  known  to  the  lovers  of  these 
interesting  pursuits.  We  believe  Rome  to  be  the  only  city 
which,  in  its  theological  schools,  has  a  chair  of  Christian 
archaeology,  or  has  a  museum,  like  that  of  the  Vatican  Li- 
brary, exclusively  devoted  to  it. 

The  Pontificate  of  Benedict  XIV  was  particularly  favour- 
able to  the  prosecution  of  this  study.  That  great  Pontiff,  him- 
self well  versed  in  it,  encouraged  the  researches  ot  other 
learned  men ;  and  though,  unfortunately,  the  had  taste  which 
prevailed  in  his  time  (though  not  quite  so  bad  as  in  the  period 
immediately  preceding),  has  caused  his  name  and  arms  to  stand 
upon  ancient  buildings,  sadly  modernized,  he  well  knew  how 
to  appreciate  and  preserve  what  was  old  and  venerable.  The 
calamities  of  a  later  period  led,  perhaps,  to  some  relaxation  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  study,  though  the  names  of  Marini, 
Cancellieri,  and  Visconti,  may  wipe  off  much  of  this  imputa- 
tion. But  the  present  Pontiff,  having  founded  and  richly 
furnished  three  classical  museums,  the  Egyptian,  the  Etruscan, 
and  the  Lateran,  could  not  be  supposed  indifferent  to  that 
most  akin  to  his  own  pursuits,  and  most  especially  his  own,  he 
being  the  Bishop  to  whom  the  preservation  of  the  sacred 
monuments  of  his  see  officially  belongs.  Accordingly,  he  has 
enriched  the  Christian  Museum  beyond  all  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors ;  he  has  added  to  it  seals,  rings,  plate,  and  books  ; 
and  he  has  created  in  it  a  totally  new  department,  already  ad- 
mirably fitted  up,  of  old  sacred  paintings.  This  attention,  on 
his  part,  has  naturally  excited  a  new  ardour  for  the  pursuit,  of 
corresponding  application ;  and  we  believe  we  are  not  incor- 
rect in  saying  that  this  month  will  see  the  publication  of  the 
first  number  of  a  work,  to  be  continued  monthly,  illustrative 
of  the  sacred  archaeology  of  Rome.  It  will  begin  with 
statues  and  basreliefs,  will  then  proceed  to  works  in  ivory  and 
metal,  and  so  descend  to  paintings,  and  other  objects  of  reli- 
gious purpose  and  interest. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  of  our  preliminary  matters.    It 
shall  not  be  so  prolix  as  our  first.     It  is  concerning  the  author 
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of  the  pamphlet  which  we  desire  to  make  known  to  our  readers. 
Father  Secchi  is  professor  of  Greek  in  the  Roman  College  be- 
longing to  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  is  yet  young  ;  and  though 
he  has  not  published  any  large  works,  he  has  acquired  no 
small  reputation  by  his  able  philological  and  antiquarian 
essays,  chiefly  contained  in  the  Archteological  Annals,  pub- 
lished by  a  German  association  in  Rome,  and  in  other  pe- 
riodicals of  that  city.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  Greek  studies 
he  has  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary  attainments,  and 
has  made  himself  master  of  Sanskrit,  as  an  auxiliary  to  his 
grammatical  researches.  Now  he,  with  F.  F.  March i,  Tepieri, 
and  one  or  two  other  members  of  his  order,  is  chief  promoter 
and  prosecutor  of  this  extraordinary  most  Jesuitical  plan  of 
bringing  before  the  public,  and  within  the  reach  of  all  scho- 
lars, the  ancient  monuments  of  Christianity.  So  much  for 
the  supposition  of  Rome's  interest  in  concealing  the  faith  and 
practice  of  primitive  times,  and  of  the  Jesuits  being  anxious 
to  discourage  such  prying  researches,  and  keeping  tlie  people 
in  ignorance  and  subjection. 

After  what  we  have  said,  it  will  not  surprise  our  readers  to 
find  a  Christian  inscription  of  the  early  centuries,  found  in 
France,  travelling  to  Rome  to  be  decyphered,  nor  to  see 
Father  Secchi's  name  on  our  pamphlet  as  its  interpreter. 
We  shall  pretend  to  do  little  more  than  follow  him  as  our 
guide  in  this  article. 

The  city  of  Aulun,  anciently  Bihracte^  afterwards  Avgusto- 
dunum^  later,  in  compliment  to  the  Flavii  (Constantius  Chlo- 
rus  and  Constantine),  Urhs  Flavin.,  finally  called  by  the  more 
enviable  title  oi  JEdua  Christi  Civitns^  was  celebrated,  even 
under  the  early  emperors,  for  its  learning  and  schools.  Under 
Constantius  Chlorus,  who  called  to  teach  in  it,  the  celebrated 
rhetorician,  afterwards  his  panegyrist,  Eumenius,  it  was  dis- 
tinguished for  its  sckolw  Mieninna?,  a  term  perhaps  not 
sufficiently  explained.  Christianity  was  early  introduced  into 
Autun,  and  soon  took  a  vigorous  root  there.  St.  Benign  us, 
its  apostle,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  found 
there  a  senatorial  family  already  Christian.  The  head  of  this 
family  was  Faustus,  who  took  advantage  of  the  presence  of 
the  first  missionaries  to  have  his  son  Symphorian  baptized. 
The  youth,  under  the  instruction  of  his  father,  and  of  his 
mother  Augusta,  grew  up  a  model  of  Christian  virtue.  Per- 
secution soon  came  to  try  the  stability  of  the  infant  Church. 
From  Lyons  the  fury  of  the  heathens  spread  to  Autun;  seve- 
ral of  its  apostles  fell,  and  Faustus  and  his  son  were  most 
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assiduous  in  collecting  their  blood  and  honouring  their  re- 
mains. At  length  the  zeal  of  Symphorian  could  not  be  con- 
tained within  such  bounds:  he  insulted  a  public  procession  in 
honour  of  Cybele,  was  arrested,  condemned ;  and,  encouraged 
by  his  pious  mother,  died  with  constancy.* 

The  usual  refuge  of  the  Christians  in  time  of  persecution 
was  the  cemeteries  or  tombs.  The  first  assemblies  of  Chris- 
tians at  Autun  were  held  in  a  cemetery  on  the  public  road, 
apart  from  the  town.  There  in  process  of  time  several 
churches  were  built,  of  which  the  principal  one  was  that  of 
St.  Peter ;  from  it  the  cemetery  is  to  this  day  called  of  S. 
Pierre  PEstries  («  via  strato).  It  became  subsequently  a 
place  of  devout  pilgrimage  ;  and,  among  others,  St.  Augustine 
our  apostle,  St.  Germanus,  and  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  are 
recorded  to  have  visited  it.  The  French  revolution  finished 
what  previous  neglect  had  in  part  prepared,  the  total  de- 
struction, or  rather  annihilation,  of  every  vestige  of  monu- 
ments on  this  venerable  spot.  Still  the  cemetery  exists,  in- 
asmuch as  inscriptions  and  tombs  are  often  brought  to  light, 
sufficient  to  determine  the  place  and  its  destination.  Of  these 
inscriptions  some  are  profane,  so  as  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  a  burial  place  before  the  Christians  occupied  it.  Others 
are  Christian ;  and  of  these  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting 
is  the  one  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  article.  It  was 
found  in  the  month  of  June  of  last  year,  by  the  worthy  bishop 
of  Autun,  and  the  Abbe  Decouvoux,  broken  into  nine  frag- 
ments, of  which  two  have  not  yet  been  found.  The  slab  on 
which  it  is  written  bears  the  marks  of  the  metal  cramps  by 
which  it  was  once  fastened  to  a  wall  or  tomb.  To  cut  short 
all  minute  descriptions,  we  have  thought  it  better  at  once  to 
present  our  readers  with  an  exact  copy,  made  upon  a  tracing 
from  the  original,  as  well  as  from  the  engraving  first  published 
of  it  in  Paris. 

Fortunately,  the  first  part  of  the  inscription,  which  is  the 
most  interesting  to  us,  is  the  best  preserved.  The  lacuna  in 
the  first  line  alone  presents  any  serious  difficulty.  We  will 
therefore  at  once  give  the  entire  inscription,  as  restored  by  F. 
Secchi,  and  as  translated  by  him  into  corresponding  Latin 
verses,  referring  to  his  work  for  his  acute  philological  observa- 
tions.    It  is  as  follows: —  • 


•  See  the  authorities  for  all  these  points,  in  an  excclIeDt  article  in  the  "  Annales 
tic  Philosophic  chretienuej"  March,  1840. 
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"I^^uoc  o\_vpaviov  ^t\iou  yivo^  ijropi  atfivif 

Qtoirtaiuv  Wu[rw]i'  riji'  ffi^y,  i^iXf,  ^dm  ^v\{}y, 
'Xhaaiv  aivaoiQ  irXovro^orov  ffo^/ijc' 
^wr^poc  [^']  fay/wv  fii\iT)^ia  \a^ftavi  /3p[w/iO>'], 
"Ea-^u,  T«v£  c[i;ot]»'  i\^vy  i\t>)y  TrnXu/iuic. 
'IX'&w  x[iP"]**  \_y]a\iXalf,  liairoTa  £ii>r[fp], 

' \.a'j^arZ[^l']u  [;ra]rtp,  riayi^  Kt.\^\a]pia^iivi  ^vfi^ 
^iiy  M[^i]Tpt  •yXi/Ktpj/,  auye  koI  ^at:p']voKny  ifwiaiy 
*I[]Xaff^£Jc  vtov  ff£o3  fiytfoto  riiKToptuto 

IX0VC,  palre  Deo  Deus,  immortalia  sancto 

Morlalcs,  inter  corde  locutus  ait : 
Rite  sacris  animil  sepelitor,  amice,  sub  undis  ; 

Dives  ab  seternis  mente  redibis  aquis : 
Sume  cibum  Sanctis  quem  dat  Servator  alendis  ; 

Mandc,  bibe,  amplectens  IX0VN  utraque  manu. 
Orba  viro  mater  galilxo  pisce,  Redemptor, 
Ceniere  te  prece  me  petiit,  lux  luce  carentum 
Aschandec  pater,  vita  mihi  corior  ipsa, 
Tu  cum  raatre  mea,  nato  lacrymanie,  piatus 
Peciorii,  pater,  ipse  tui  memor  esto  precantis. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  further  translation  into 
Iiumble  English  prose  : — "  The  divine  offspring  of  the  hea- 
venly ixOvq  (JishJ  in  his  sacred  heart,  spoke  among  mortals 
with  his  immortal  voice — '  Bury,  friend,  thy  soul  in  the  divine 
waters,  the  eternal  waters  of  richest  wisdom ;  and  take  the 
sweet  food  of  the  holy,  which  the  Saviour  gives;  eat,  drink, 
having  the  Ix^vz  in  both  your  hands.' 

"  Lord  Saviour  !  the  widow  of  a  Galilean,  i\9vr,  my  mother, 
entreated  me  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  Thee,  light  of  the  departed  ! 
Aschandeus,  my  father  !  dearest  to  my  soul,  thou,  with  my 
dear  mother,  by  my  tears  expiated,  remember  thy  son  Pecto- 
rius." 

The  inscription  is,  in  truth,  an  epigram,  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  first  contains  three  distichs  of  hexameters  and 
pentameters ;  the  second  five  hexameters.  The  subjects  of 
the  two  parts  are  likewise  ouite  distinct.  The  former  has  re- 
ference to  the  mysteries  of^  faith ;  the  latter  is  the  epitaph, 
probably,  of  the  mother  of  the  erector  of  the  monument. 
The  first  portion  has  another  peculiarity.  The  five  first 
verseg  are  acrostic,  their  initials  composing  the  word  IX0T1, 
of  which  we  shall  have  to  say  a  few  words  just  now. 

Before  speaking  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  this  epigram, 
it  will  be  proj^er  to  say  something  concerning  its  age.  The 
form  of  the  letters,  and  some  peculiarities  in  their  disposition, 
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induce  F.  Secchi  to  attribute  to  it  a  great  antiquity.     A  fur- 
ther argument  may  be  drawn  from  its  language.     The  Greek 
Church  of  Autun  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  destroyed 
by  the  persecutions  which  assailed  it  soon  after  its  establish- 
ment; when  peace  was  restored  to  Christianity  there,  under 
Constantius,  it  flourished  again,  but  as  a  Latin  Church.     A 
Greek  epigram,  therefore,  in  elegant  verses,  may  reasonably  be 
attributed  to  the  former  period.     The  place   where  it  was 
found  likewise  confirms  this  supposition.     It  was  amidst  frag- 
ments of  walls  and  Roman  antiques,  apparently  of  that  earlier 
epoch.     Several  other  considerations  here  come  to  our  aid. 
First,  the  epithet  Galilean  is  applied  in  the  sense  of  Christian, 
to  his  father,  by  Pectorius.     Now,  this  obliges  us  to  consider 
the  inscription  anterior  to  the  time  of  Julian  the  apostate,  by 
whom  this  epithet  was  rendered  infamous,  so  as  not  be  thence- 
forth used  by  the  Christians.     Secondly,  the  dark  and  symbo- 
lical nature  of  the  expressions,  in  speaking  of  the  mysteries, 
indicates  an  earlier  period  of  Christianity,  when  such  reserve 
was  more  necessary.     While  upon  this  point,  it  will  be  desira- 
ble, perhaps,  for  some  of  our  readers  to  be  informed  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  which  we  have  left  untranslated, 
'X^vc,  literally  a  ^h.      In  thus  preserving  it  in  its  original 
language,   we  have  only  followed  the  example  of  the  Latin 
fathers,  who  generally  write  it  in  Greek.     Among  the  em- 
blems  upon   Christian   monuments,   or  rings,   none   is    more 
common  than  a  fish.     Sometimes,  instead  of  the  representa- 
tion, we  have  only  the  word  written  in  large  letters. ,  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Christ  is  symbolised  by  the  word  or  representa- 
tion ;  still  its  origin  is  very  doubtful.   Three  opinions  concern- 
ing it  prevailed  in  antiquity.     The  first  was,  that  it  was  de- 
rived from  the  fish  of  Tobias,  which  symbolized  Christ,  by  its 
eflBcacy  in  curing  spiritual  and  corporal  ills.     This  seems  to 
have  been   the  opinion  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  uses 
the  compound  term  KaW/'^^uc.     The  second  deduced  this  sym- 
bol from  the  circumstance  that  the  name  was  produced  acros- 
tically  in  five  sybilline  verses,  which  applied  to  Christ.     Con- 
stantine  and  St.  Augustine  give  this  reason.     The  third  is 
furnished  by  several  fathers,  who  resolve  the  letters  of  the 
word  into  so  many  other  words,  commencing  with  those  let- 
ters.    St.  Optatus  thus  explains  it :  "  Piscis  nomen  secundum 
appellationeni  Graecam,  in  uno  nomine,  per  singulas  literas, 
turbam  sanctorum  nominum  continet.  IXOVC  enim  latina  est 
Jesus  Christus  Dei  Filius  Salvator."*     St.  Augustine  writes 

*  Adv.  Parmeu.  lib.  iii. 
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much  in  the  same  manner :  "  Grsecorum  quinque  verborum 
quae  sunt  \qaovi:  Xporoc  0£oi/  T/t/c  Iwrj/p,  quod  est  latine  Jesus 
Chrixtus  Dei  Filiua  Snlvator,  si  primas  literas  jungas,  erit 
IX0TX,  id  est  piscixy  in  quo  nomine  mystice  inteiligitur  Chris- 
tU8.*  It  is  possible  tliat  this  acrostic  explanation  may  have 
been  an  afterthought,  to  account  for  a  symbol,  whose  origin 
was  uncertain,  and  whose  application  was  become  problematic. 
Two  things  may,  however,  be  added  with  tolerable  certainty : 
tliat  the  term  was  occasionally  even  applied  to  Christians,  and 
that  the  application  was  made  with  reference  to  their  being 
born  again  of  water.  Hence  the  symbol,  when  found  on  a 
tomb,  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  indicate  the  sepulchre 
of  a  catechumen,  or  a  neophyte.  These  two  points,  which  are 
very  useful  in  explaining  our  inscription,  seem  to  be  clearly 
ascertainable  from  the  following  words  of  Tertullian  :  "  Nos 
pisciculi  secundum  IX0YN  nostrum  Jesum  Christum  in  aqua 
nascimur."f  In  our  inscription  we  seem  to  have  the  term 
so  applied  to  Aschandeus,  the  father  of  Pectorius.  From  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  inscription,  we  should  conjecture  him  to 
have  died  iust  after  baptism.  In  this  way  we  can  better  ac- 
count for  the  first  part  of  the  epitaph,  containing  a  mention  of 
Christ's  two-fold  sacramental  injunction — first,  to  be  born  afmin 
of  water,  and  second,  to  eat  of  his  flesh  (baptism  and  the  Eu- 
charist being  the  two  sacraments  of  new  Christians) ;  and  thus 
we  can  explain  the  application  of  that  mystical  appellation  to 
him.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  the  dogmatical  value  of 
our  inscription. 

1.  The  two  first  lines,  notwithstanding  their  lacume,  give 
us  a  sufficiently  clear  testimony  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Ichthus  or  Christ,  speaking  as  an  immortal  among  mortals. 

2.  The  second  distich  manifestly  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
baptism.  The  soul,  and  not  the  body,  is  commanded  to  be 
immersed  in  the  sacred  waters :  those  waters  which  bestow 
the  gift  of  eternal  life,  and  of  choicest  wisdom. 

8.  The  third  is  still  more  interesting.  "  Take  the  honied 
food  of  saints,  which  your  Saviour  gives  :  eat,  drink,  having 
the  IX0YC  (that  is  Christ)  in  both  thy  hands."  In  the  fore- 
going distich  the  allusion  to  the  symbol  was  couched  under 
the  invitation  to  plunge  into  the  mystic  waters :  here  the  di- 
vine 'xOvQ  is  to  be  taken  into  the  hands,  and  himself,  by  one 
act,  eaten  and  drunk.  The  reality  of  His  presence  could  not 
be  more  clearly  intimated  in  an  inscription  composed  while 
the  discipiimt  arcani  was  in  full  vigour,  and  forbade  distinct 

*  Dc  Civ.  Dei,  lily,  xviii.  c.  23.  f  De  Baptismo,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  d.  2. 
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allusion  to  what  was  contained  and  received  in  the  blessed 
Eucharist.  At  the  same  time,  an  additional  proof  may  be 
drawn  of  the  completeness  of  the  act  which  receives  Christ 
under  only  one  form.  We  have  been  struck,  moreover,  by 
the  contrast  between  the  expression  of  this  early  Christian 
poet  and  that  of  a  modern  Anglican  one,  of  the  school  that 
pretends  to  have  returned  to  the  pure  doctrines  of  primitive 
Christianity. 

"  O  come  to  our  communion  feast: 

There  present  in  the  heart, 
Not  in  the  hands,  th'  eternal  Priest 

Will  his  true  self  impart."* 

If  we  remember  right,  Mr.  Froude  criticises  this  expression, 
asking  how  we  knew  he  was  not  in  the  hands,  as  well  as  in  the 
heart.  Our  ancient  Gallic  Christian  would  have  joined  in  the 
stricture,  or  rather  has  positively  contradicted  the  assertion. 

4.  The  great  injury  which  the  lower  part  of  the  stone  has 
sustained,  obliges  us  to  be  more  cautious  in  drawing  conse- 
quences from  the  inscription  in  that  part.  Still,  whatever 
portion  of  the  proposed  restorations  may  be  denied  or  ques- 
tioned, these  words  remain  suflSciently  legible  to  admit  of  no 
doubt:  ' A.(r)(avh[_e'\i£  ^Tra] rtp rw/i ^  te^xaJp/tr^cVt  ^vfi^  .  .  .  iivrjato 
Tlikropioio :  "  Father  Aschandeus,  dearest  to  my  soul  .  .  .  re- 
member Pectorius."  We  have  clearly  an  appeal  from  the 
living  to  the  dead,  a  prayer  for  remembrance  from  a  son  on 
earth  to  his  parent  in  heaven. 

5.  If  we  admit  the  restorations,  we  must  further  add  to  the 
foregoing  list,  the  power  of  expiating  by  the  tears  of  the  living 
the  offences  of  the  departed. 

Our  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  admit  that  an  inscription 
containing  so  many  controverted  points  of  doctrine,  is  a  most 
valuable  discovery.  In  fact,  we  consider  it  the  most  valuable 
Christian  inscription  yet  discovered.  It  is  the  only  one  that 
alludes  to  the  Eucharistic  rite.  One  reflection  will  close  our 
account  of  it.  Every  fresh  discovery  in  primitive  or  early  do- 
cuments connected  with  the  Christian  religion,  adds  something 
new  to  our  proofs  of  doctrine,,  nothing  to  the  opinions  of  our 
opponents.  We  have  much  on  hand  to  demonstrate  this,  which 
fitter  opportunity  will  be  given  us  to  communicate.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  whether  a  last  work  of  a  father  come  to  light 
by  the  learned  and  systematic  excavations  of  the  indefatigable 
Cardinal  Mai,  or  a  new  inscription  is  casually  turned  up,  by 
a  labourer's  spade,  in  a  Gallican  cemetery,  it  will  be  sure  to 
coincide  in  doctrine,  in  sentiment,  and  in  phrase,  with  the 
belief  and  practice  of  the  unfading,  immortal  Church. 

*  Keble's  ChrUtian  Year,  "  Gunpowder  Treason." 
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FRENCH  CATHOLIC  LITERATURE. 

THEOLOGY    AND    PHILOSOPHY. 

Le  Guide  du  Catechumen*  Vaudois,  2  vols.  18mo.     litis  work  is 
from  the  pen  of  Monsignor  CImrvaz,  bishop  of  Pignerol,  whose  ad- 
mirable Hecherchet  Histariques  sur  la  veritable  oriyine  des  Vaudois, 
we  had  occasion  ti>  review  in  our  number  for  October  1837.     That 
work  treated  of  (he  origin  and  history  of  the  Vaudois  sect.     As  a 
large  part  of  the  population  of  his  lordship's  diocese  belong  to  it,  and 
as  the  work  of  converting  them  is  rendered  ditHcult,  hy  their  adhesion 
to  many  doctrines  on  which  the  usual  books  of  instruction  afibrd  bat 
little  aid,  he  has  composed  the  present  work.     It  is  in  the  form  of 
familiar  conversations,  and  is  divided  into  five  books.     In  the  first, 
after  a  short  introduction,  he  explains,  in  three  conversations,  the  dis- 
positions necessary  for  entering  upon  an  inquiry  respecting  the  true 
religion,  and  answers  the  objection  of  the  Vaudois  that  by  their  bap- 
tismal  vows,  they  are  precludcnl    from  changing  their    faith.     The 
fourth  conversation  introduces  us  to  the  opinions  of  the  Vaudois  them- 
selves, regarding  the  origin  of  their  sect,  and  places  the  subject  of 
inquiry  on  its  true  grounds  as  a  question  of  fact.     In  (he  fifth,  Phila- 
Icthes  is  put  on  his  guard  by  his  Catholic  instructor,  against  their 
inis-stalenients,  and  is  (bus  prepared   for  the  testimonies  allbrdod  by 
history  upon  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  rise  of  tliis  sect.     In 
the  last  it  is  shown  that  the  present  Vaudois  are  the  real  descendants 
of  Valdo,  and  cannot  pretend  to  that  antiquity  which  they  and  their 
English  admirers  would  fain   attribute  to  them.     So  far  our  author 
(^s  over  much  of  the  ground  of  his  former  work,  as  the  reader  can 
easily  see  by  running  over  (he  ardcle  referred  to  above.     A  fter  those 
statements,  so  necessary  for  placing  the  examination  on  its  proper  footing, 
the  second  book  discusses  the  reasons  which  induce  Philalethes  to  think 
it  sufficient  to  belong  to  any  denomination  of  Christians  in  order  to 
be  saved,  which  leads  the  Catholic  to  prove  the  institution  of  a  Church 
by  our  blessed  Redeemer,  as  well  as  its  constant  perpetuity  and  visi- 
bility.    The  thiixi  book  explains  the  marks  of  the  (rue  church,  the 
question  of  fundamental  ana  non-fundamental  doctrines,  schism,  ex- 
clusive salvation,  &c.     The  second   volume  opens  with   the   fourth 
book,  which  turns  upon  the  insufficiency  of  scripture  alone,  as  a  rule 
of  faith,  private  inspiration,  and   the   usual    calumnies  against  the 
Catholics,  about  the  readiii|;  of  the  scriptures  by  laymen.     Thisoccu* 
pies  five  conversations ;  in  the  sixth,  the  author  asks  whether  Protest- 
antism owes  its  progress  to  the  reading  of  the  Hible  only  p     In  the 
seventh,  he  expounds  the  Catholic   rule  of  faith,  and  proves  in   the 
eighth,  that  our  Saviour   instituted  a  public  and  authorized   body  to 
interpret  scripture  and  regulate  points  of  faith,  to  administer  to  the 
failhlul  the  means  of  salvation,  and  to  discbarge  the  duties  of  ecclesi- 
astical government  in  spiritual  matters.     In  the  last  conversation,  he 
cstablisheswthe  infHllibility  of  the  leaching  body  in  the  Church.     I'he 
VOL.    JX.    NO.   xviii.  a 
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last  book  demonstrates  the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter,  and  of  the  bishops 
of  Rome  as  his  successors,  and  adduces  the  admissions  of  Protestant 
writers  in  its  favour.  From  this  sketch,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
these  volumes  embrace  many  matters  interesting  in  our  own  country ; 
and  we  find  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  analogy  has  led  the  author 
to  study  and  avail  himself  of  the  controversial  labours  of  English 
writers.  Whilst  ihe  names  of  Pusey,  and  the  writers  of  the  Tracts 
for  the  Times,  appear  in  some  of  his  pages,  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  works  of  Milner,  Lingard,  and  Wiseman,  are  quoted  in  support  • 
of  the  Catholic  views. 

Prislectiones  Theologica  Majores  in  Seminario  Sancti  Sulpitii 
habita  de  Jure  et  Justitia,  opera  et  studio  Carriere,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Details  Curieux  sur  quelques  Opinions  et  Coutumes  des  Nations  ^ 
Idoldtres,  Anciennes  et  Modernes.     Par  M.  d'Exauvillez,  18mo.  Ifr. 
25c. 

Introduction  aux  Livres  de  lAncien  et  du  Nouveau  Testament.  Par 
M.  I'Abbe  Glaire.  Three  volumes  have  already  appeared  ;  the  fourth 
is  shortly  expected.  Of  this  work  we  have  spoken  on  a  former  occa- 
sion.    Dublin  Review,  May  1839. 

Demonstration  Eucharistique.     Par  M.  Madrolle.    The  high  com- 
mendations bestowed  on  this  work  in  France  and  Italy,  have  induced  ' 
the  author  to  publish  anew  and  improved  edition  of  it. 

Les  Confessions  de  S.  Augustin.  Par  L.  Moreau,  8vo.  pp.  600. 
This  translation  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  notice  of  Catholic  readers, 
and  fully  attains  the  object  proposed  by  its  author, 

Institution  Liturgique.  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  520,  6  fr.  By  Dom  Gue- 
ranger,  abbot  of  Solesmes.  The  first  volume  only  has  as  yet  appeared. 
The  study  of  this  subject  has  occupied  twelve  years,  and  will,  we  trust, 
be  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  illustrious  body  over  the  revival  of 
which  the  author  presides.  In  the  present  volume,  he  goes  through 
the  history  of  the  Liturgy  as  far  as  the  seventeenth  century.  This  is 
followed  by  a  chronological  and  bibliographical  account  of  the  authors 
who  have  written  upon  liturgical  subjects,  which  contains  the  names  of 
eighty  writers  during  the  first  sixteen  centuries,  not  mentioned  by  the 
learned  Zaccaria,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Rifualis.  A  fter  the  historical  part, 
he  will  proceed  to  treat  of  the  calendar,  and  the  division  of  times  and 
seasons  in  the  office  of  the  Church.  After  this  introduction,  Jie  will 
speak  of  the  liturgy  of  the  holy  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  and  the  sacra- 
ments. The  last  part  will  regard  liturgical  functions  not  belonging 
to  any  of  the  preceding  classes.  He  will  then  examine  the  connexion 
of  the  liturgy  with  the  creed  and  faith  of  the  Church,  and  the  rights  of 
particular  churches  to  interfere  with  the  established  order  of  the  liturgy, 
and  the  work  will  be  closed  by  a  Theologia  Liturgica  explaining  the 
assistance  given  by  the  study  of  the  liturgy,  to  moral  and  dogmatical 
theology.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Lambruschini,  the 
author's  patron  and  friend. 

Le  Protestanlisme  con/ondu,  on  la  Verite  du  Catholicisme  demontree. 
Par  M.r Abbe  Chauliac,  12mo.     This  work  consists  of  five  chapters. 
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1.  The  Church  is  ever  visible.  2.  Are  the  sects  dissemincj  from  the 
Catholic  Church  in  )>osse8sion  of  the  true  faith  ?  3.  Is  scripture  the 
sole  rule  of  faith  ?  4.  An  external  worship  is  prescribed  :— the  use 
of  the  Latin  language  in  it.  6.  Marks  of  the  Church.  Several  objec- 
tions from  history  are  answered  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

Leg  Vrais  Principes  sur  la  Predication,  ou  Maniere  d'annoncer 
avec  fruit  la  parole  de  Dieu.  Par  M.  I'Abbe  J.  X.  V^tu,  8vo.  12fr. 
Lettres  dun  Catholique  a  vn  Protestant  de  I'Eglise-  anglicane, 
1  vol.  I8mo.  These  controversial  letters,  on  the  plan  of  the  End  of 
Conlroverst/,  are  the  work  of  M.  I'Abbe  Brajeul,  curate  of  St.  Sa- 
viour's at  Dinan,  who  has  hnd  the  happiness  of  converting  more  than 
one  Protestant  to  the  truth.  He  declares  that  the  con-espondence 
p^ven  in  them,  really  took  place,  and  that  he  ha3  not  made  objections 
for  the  sake  of  answering  them  himself.  His  argument  leads  the 
reader  from  a  proof  of  the  unity  of  faith,  to  the  establishment  of  one 
settled  and  invariable  rule  of  faith,  visible  and  infallible. 

Thvorie  Catholique  de  la  Societc,  oh  Recherche$  nouvelles  sur 
fidentite  morale  de  la  liberie  avec  la  religion,  proucee  par  lex  rap- 
ports des  trois  fails  sociaux,  Dieu,  le  Roi,  la  Liberie.  Par  I'Aboe 
Baret ;  1  vol.  8vo.  5fr.  50c. 

Manuale  compendium  Juris  Canonici,  ad  Usum  Seminariorum. 
Kach  volume  2fr.  50c.  M.  Lequeiuc,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  semi- 
nary at  Soissons,  has  commenced  the  publication  of  this  course  of 
canon  law.  The  first  volume  treats  of  jurisdiction  in  general,  and  as 
distributed  amongst  the  different  orders  of  the  hierarchy.  Two  othere 
will  complete  the  Inslitutiones  Canonica,  and  the  fourth  will  be  en- 
titled Specimen  Juris  Canonici,  and  will  contain  an  analysis  of  the 
Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  with  explanations  respecting  the  manner  of 
citing  texts  from  it,  &c.  It  will  be  closed  by  notices,  prefaces,  histor- 
ical remarks,  and  a  chronological  table  of  the  popes  and  councils. 

Les  Fleurs  du  Ciel,  1  vol.  8vo.  ()fr.  50c.  The  Abbe  Orsini  under- 
takes to  prove  the  antiquity  and  reasonableness  of  the  honour  paid  to 
the  saints,  and  explains  the  principal  virtues  by  examples  drawn  from 
their  lives. 

CEuvres  de  Fenelon.  This  collection  which  is  already  printed,  is 
to  ho  published  by  subscription,  (2fr.  75c.  each  volume)  and  will  be 
complete  in  39  volumes  8vo.  22,000  pp.  It  contains  his  life  hy 
cardinal  Bausset,  his  correspondence,  and  some  inedited  letters. 

Cornelii  a  lAipide  in  unicersam  Scripturum  sacrum  Commentarii. 
They  will  form  ten  volumes  in  8vo.  in  double  columns,  and  will  be 
issued  in  twenty  numbers  of  600  pages  each.  A  number  (8fr.)  will 
appear  every  n)onth. 

(.'ours  de  Lectures  sur  les  verites  importantes  dr  la  Religion,  2  vols. 
12mo.  5fr. 

Rituel  de  Paris,  1  vol.  4lo.  pp.  840.  lofr.  The  late  lamented  arch- 
bishop of  Paris  appointed  a  committee  of  ecclesiastics  to  regulate  a 
ritual  for  his  diocese.  They  met  frequently,  and  their  labours  occu- 
pied several  years.     Their  reports  were  from  time  to  timo  submiiied 
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to  his  gi'ace,  who  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  the  work  completed, 
and  giving  it  his  sanction  three  weeks  before  his  death.  It  is  to  be 
used  to  the  exchision  of  all  others  from  the  first  of  June  1840. 

Dialogues  sur  tlmmutabilite  des  doctrines  religieuses.  Par  M.  de 
Guinaumont.  In  the  first  dialogue  it  is  shown  that  religion  is  fixed 
and  unchangeable  by  circumstance  and  changes  of  time  ;  the  second 
treats  of  the  end  of  the  creation  of  man  ;  the  third,  of  the  work  of 
God  ;  the  fourth,  of  the  Catholic  worship. 

Chefs-dCEuvres  des  Peres  de  VEglise.  15  vols.  8vo.  65  fr.  These 
translations  have  been  made  by  the  Marquis  Fortia  d'Urban,  the 
Abbes  Labesse,  Orsini,  &c.  and  consist  of  selections  from  the  earliest 
fathers,  down  to  those  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Latin  text, 
accompanies  them. 

Le  Prelre  d'apres  les  Peres,  12  vols,  M.  I'Abbe  Renaud,  cauon 
of  the  diocese  of  Aire,  proposes  in  this  work  to  present  in  one  view 
the  instructions  and  maxims  of  the  holy  fathers,  on  the  duties  and 
office  of  the  Christian  priest. 

The  cardinal  bishop  of  Arras  has  condemned  the  following  works : 
La  Sle.  Bible,  contenant  tancien  el  le  nouveau  Testament,  traduite  sur 
la  Vulgate,  par  Lemaistre  de  Sacy  :  Cancien  Testament  de  cette  edi- 
tion comprend  tons  les  livres  qui  se  trouvent  dans  le  texte  hebreu. 
A  Paris,  chez  L.  Hachelte,  1838,  in  8vo. ;  and  Le  JV.  Testament  de 
J^.S.  Jesus  Christ,  traduit  de  la  Vulgate,  par  Lemaistre  de  Sacy, 
imprime  d'apres  le  texte  de  t edition  publiee  a  Paris  en  1759  ;  Paris, 
Didot,  1838,  in  12mo.  Besides  the  opinions  of  the  author  not  being 
irreproachable,  these  editions  are  incomplete  and  incorrect. 

The  philosophical  works  most  worthy  of  notice,  are 

Dante  et  la  Philosophie  du  Xllleme  siecle.  Of  M.  Ozanam's 
Deux  Chanceliers,  a  contrast  between  St.  Thomas-a-Becket,  and 
Lord  Bacon,  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  speak.  The  present 
publication  is  an  extension  of  a  thesis  held  by  him  at  the  Sorbonne 
for  the  degree  of  docteur  en  lettres,  on  which  occasion  he  supported 
the  views  advanced,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  acute  and  severe  critics 
who  formed  the  hoard  of  examination.  "  So  remarkable  a  thesis," 
said  M.  Villemain,  "  does  credit  not  only  to  the  candidate,  but  the 
faculty  itself.'*  M.  Cousin  mentioned  it  in  terms  no  less  honourable. 
The  propositions  there  defended  have  been  drawn  out  in  a  form  more 
attractive  to  general  readers,  and  illustrated  by  numerous  references. 
The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  In  the  first,  the  author  gives 
an  outline  of  the  state  of  Christendom  in  the  thirleeulh  century,  con- 
sidered in  a  religious,  political,  and  intellectual  puintof  view,  and  spe- 
cifies the  causes  which  favoured  the  developeraent  of  philosophy. 
This  leads  him  to  the  schoolmen,  from  whom  he  passes  to  the  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  the  philosophy  of  Italy.  The  life,  studies,  and 
genius  of  Dante  occupy  the  last  portion  of  the  book  ;  and  in  treating 
of  them,  he  particularises  his  treatises  de  Monarchia,  et  de  Vulgari 
Eloquenlia,  liis  Rime,  Vita  Nu4)va  and  Concito.  In  the  second  part, 
he  unfolds  the  theme  of  the  whole  essay,  the  philosophical  opinions 
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of  Dante.  In  it,  he  places  upon  one  canvass,  presents  at  a  single 
glancc.all  the  philosophic  doctrines  scattered  over  ine  ♦  Divine Comeoy,' 
now  hid  under  the  veil  of  allegory,  now  unfolded  by  the  sages  of 
antiquity,  with  whom  he  convei-ses,  or  the  sainted  doctors  of  whom 
he  spoke  wiih  such  intimate  familiarity,  as  of  the  angelic  doctor  whom 
he  styles  it  buon  fra  Tommaso.  The  poet  seems  to  have  foreseen, 
that  the  deep  and  mysterious  philosophy  hidden  under  the  garb  of 
poetry,  would  escape  the  ken  of  many  who  would  read  his  immortal 
strains,  when  he  wrote 

"O  voi  ch'  avete  gl'  intelletli  sani, 

Mirate  la  dottrina  che  s'  asconde 

Sotto  '1  velame  delli  versi  strani." 
But  M.  Ozanam  has  not  been  content  with  thus  blending  into  one 
harmonious  whole,  the  disjointed  and  scattered  fragments ;  he  has 
linked  them  to  the  philosophic  systems  of  the  ancient  world,  or  to  the 
more  christian  and  more  lofty  form  in  which  they  were  revived  by  St. 
Thomas,  and  ihe  doctors  of  his  age.  It  has  been  thought  by  some 
moderns,  that  he  anticipated  the  unholy  and  profane  opinions  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  that  he  whom  political  opinions  led  to  blame 
some  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  held  in  secret  the  rebellious  principles 
so  openly  avowed  in  later  times.  M.  Ozanam  undertiikes  his  defence, 
and  boldly  professes  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  third  part  to  establish 
his  orthodoxy.  That  he  was  no  forerunner  of  the  Keformation,  as 
Rosetti  has  ventured  to  assert,  has  been  lately  shown  by  the  learned 
father  Pianciani,  S.  J.  professor  in  the  college  of  the  society  at  Rome, 
in  an  essay  read  by  him  in  that  city,  and  printed  in  the  last  number 
of  De  Liica's  Annali  delle  Scieme  Relit/iose.  The  fourth  part  con- 
tains some  supplementary  notices  on  the  following  points  :  was  Dante 
of  the  Guelph  or  Ghibelline  party  ?  Beatrice ;  the  early  philoso- 
phical studies  of  the  poet ;  the  class  of  poetry  to  which  his  poem  is 
to  be  refemd.  An  appendix  contains  documents,  or  extracts  from 
documents,  in  support  of  the  author's  views,  amongst  which  the  bull 
of  Innocent  IV,  on  the  restoration  of  philosophy,  is  worthy  of  parti- 
cular attention.  Phrenologists  may  remark  the  following  passages 
from  St.  Bonavcnture  :  "  The  disposition  of  the  parts  of  the  human 
body  presents  numerous  varieties,  which,  when  interpreted  by  art, 
seem  to  correspond  with  different  dispositions  of  the  mind.  Our 
masters  in  this  art  of  interpretation,  are  Aristotle,  Avicennes,  Con- 
stantine,  Palemon,  Loxus,  Palemoteus.  We  will  follow  in  their  train. 
He  then  enters  into  details,  from  which  we  select  only  a  few  lines. 
"  A  very  large  head  is  an  ordinary  sign  of  stupidity  ;  a  very  small  one 
betrays  the  absence  of  judgment  and  memory.  A  head  flat  and  sunk 
in  the  crown,  shows  fickleness  of  heart  and  mind ;  when  elongated 
af\er  the  manner  of  a  hammer,  it  has  all  the  signs  of  foresight  and 
circumspection.  A  narrow  forehead  reveals  an  indocile  mind  and 
unruly  appetites ;  a  too  wide  one  would  mark  want  of  discernment. 
If  it  be  s(^uare  and  of  just  dimensions,  it  has  been  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  wisdom,  and  perhaps  of  talent."    He  thus  concludes  :  '•  In 
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general,  when  all  the  parts  of  the  body  preserve  their  natural  propor- 
tions, and  there  reigns  amongst  them  a  perfect  harmony  of  form, 
measure,  colour,  situation,  motion,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  a 
no  less  happy  disposition  or  arrangement ;  a  contrary  disposition  of 
the  members  leads  us  easily  to  suspect  equal  disorder  in  the  under- 
standing and  will.  We  may  say  also  with  Plato,  that  our  features 
are  often  like  those  of  some  animal,  whose  mode  of  acting  and  habits, 
our  conduct  will  often  resemble.  But  (the  words  are  remarkable), 
above  all  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  exterior  forms  do  not  necessarily 
mark  the  interior  characters  which  correspond  to  them,  while  they 
betray  the  bent,  they  cannot  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  soul.  Further- 
more, these  marks  are  merely  conjectural,  and  sometimes  uncertain, 
so  that  to  judge  hastily  would  be  rash.  For  the  mark  or  inde.K  may 
be  purely  accidental ;  and  if  it  be  the  work  of  nature,  the  inclination 
which  it  represents,  may  yield  lo  the  ascendancy  of  an  opposite  habit, 
or  maybe  restrained  by  the  directing  bridle  of  reason."  Our  country- 
man Roger  Bacon  has  the  foJlowing.  "  Men  may  construct,  for  the 
wants  of  navigation,  such  machines,  that  the  greatest  vessels,  directed 
by  a  single  man,  shall  cut  through  the  rivers  and  seas  with  more  ra- 
j)idity,  than  if  they  were  propelled  by  rowers ;  chariots  may  be  con- 
structed, which,  without  horses,  shall  run  with  immeasurable  speed. 
Men  conceive  machines,  which  could  bear  the  diver  without  danger, 
to  the  depth  of  the  waters.  These  things  have  been  seen  either  by 
the  ancients  or  in  our  own  days.  Man  could  invent  a  multitude  of 
other  engines  and  useful  instruments,  such  as  bridges  that  shall  span 
the  broadest  rivers  without  any  intermediate  support.  Art  hath  its 
thunders  more  terrible  than  those  of  heaven.  A  small  quantity  of 
matter  produces  a  homble  explosion,  accompanied  by  a  bright  light, 
and  this  may  be  repeated  so  as  to  destroy  a  city  or  entire  batallions." 

Essai  sur  le  Panlheisme  dans  les  Socieles  Modernes.  Par  M.  MareU 
(6f.  60c.)  We  regi'et  that  we  have  not  space  for  an  account  of  this 
exposition  and  refutation  of  the  principles  of  Pantheism,  as  developed 
in  certain  portions  of  society.  Of  its  effects  in  the  remarkable  in- 
stance of  I.,amartine,  we  took  notice  in  a  recent  number.  "The  work," 
says  a  French  journal,  '*  displays  the  method  and  abilities  of  its  author. 
Special  and  immediate  importance  in  the  subject,  profound  and  exact 
knowledge  of  the  times,  vigour  in  deduction,  elevation  and  remarkable 
clearness  of  style  ;  nothing  is  wanting  throughout  which  manifests  in 
the  writer  knowledge  well-digested,  superior  talent  in  philosophical 
expositions,  and  in  several  places  reminds  us  of,  and  equals,  the  finest 
passages  of  Malebranche  and  Leibnitz.'' 

La  Psycologie  el  la  Phrenologie  comparecs.  Par  M.  Garnicr.  I 
vol.  8vo.  The  author  undertakes  to  show  in  what  manner  phrenolo- 
gists may  avail  themselves  of  the  demonstrations  of  psydiology,  and 
endeavours  lo  restrain  their  theories  and  deductions  within  reasonable 
bounds. 

HISTOKY    ANO    BIOORAPUY. 

Jlktoire  de  rAbbai/f  de  Pont'njny.     1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  410.  3f.  50c. 
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Par  M.  Henry. — Mr.  Tiemey  has  shown,  in  his  introduction  to  his 
History  of  Arundel,  the  importance  of  local  and  particular  histories, 
in  filling  up  and  completing  the  records  of  nations ;  and  the  present 
work,  with  the  next  upon  our  list,  contains  many  facts  interesting  to 
the  history  of  France  and  of  our  own  country.  "  The  abbey  of  Pon- 
ligny,  of  the  order  of  C'iteaux,  was  founded  in  1114,  by  Hilbert, 
canon  of  Auxerre,  in  a  lovely  plain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Serein.  It 
was  the  second  affiliation  from  Citeaux,  and  had  for  its  first  abbot  the 
B.  Hugh,  of  Macon,  the  intimate  friend  of  Sl  Bernard.  Under  him 
and  his  successors,  many  of  whom,  like  him,  were  raised  to  the  episco- 
pacy, or  the  Roman  purple,  the  abbey  increased  rapidly.  In  the  space 
of  a  century  it  founded  forty-five  abbeys  in  France,  Italy,  and  Hun- 
gary. (Of  these  M.  Henry  gives  an  account.)  It  enjoyed  during 
three  centuries  the  esteem  of  the  Church  and  the  veneration  of  the 
whole  world.  Sovereign  pontiffs  wrote  letters  to  its  abbots,  which  tes- 
tify their  regard  towards  it.  Princes,  princesses,  and  even  kings,  went 
thither  in  pilgrimage.  Louis  the  younger,  Philip  Augustus,  and  St. 
Louis,  visited  the  holy  place,  and  enriched  it  with  diflTerent  privileges. 
It  was  the  asylum  of  our  persecuted  English  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury, of  St.  Thomas-a-Beckct,  (the  holy  and  illustrious  martyr)  of 
Stephen  Langton  (during  whose  exile  were  composed  the  lines  which 
describe  so  well  the  charity  of  the  abbey, 

'  Est  ponliniacum,  pons  exulis,  hortus,  asylum. 
Hie  graditur,  .spatiatur  in  hoc,  requicscit  in  illo) — 
and  of  Sl  Edmund,  who  is  held  in  great  veneration,  and  his  entire 
body,  that  precious  relic,  is  yet  in  the  basilica,  placed  in  a  reliquary, 
upon  the  high  altar.  The  abbey  lasted  676  years.  The  basilica  was 
built  about  1 150,  by  Thibault-le-grand,  count  of  Champagne.  In  the 
appendix  are  more  than  fifty  bulls  of  different  Popes,  from  Innocent 
II  to  Pius  IV,  and  many  deeds  and  instruments  in  the  language  of 
the  lime.  M.  Henry  is  publishing  also  the  history  of  Seignelay,  his 
birthplace.     The  first  volume  has  appeared. 

Abbaue  de  Cluny,  1  vol.  8vo.  12f.  Par  M.  Lorain.  This  cele- 
brated abbey  was  founded  in  909,  "  In  a  spot,"  says  the  old  chroni- 
cle, "  so  remote  from  all  human  society,  so  full  of  loneliness,  of  re- 
pose, and  peace,  that  it  seemed  in  some  sort  the  image  of  the  heavenly 
solitude."  Its  history  carries  us  to  the  glorious  days  when  the  monas- 
tic spirit  was  represented  by  such  men  as  its  abbot,  Peter  the  Vene- 
rable, St.  Bernard,  and  Abbot  Suger.  M.  Lorain  is  full  of  admira- 
tion for  the  former,  and  prefers  him  to  the  holy  abbot  of  Clairveaux. 
Although  the  world  has  not  formed  tlie  same  opinion,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  life  and  actions  of  Peter  will  in  some  points  bear  the 
comparison ;  and  he  may,  in  the  history  of  that  age,  hold  a  distin- 
guished place  by  the  side  of  the  saint,  whose  life  he  who  has  under- 
taken it  IS  every  way  worthy  to  write. 

Amongst  the  biographical  works  we  notice  two  lives  of  the  vene- 
rable Archbishop  of  Paris,  one  by  Baron  Henrion  ( 1  vol.  8vo.  pp. 
350. 4f.),  the  other  by  M.  d'Exauvillez  (2  vols.  8vo.  7f.60c.),  with  an 
abridgment,  by  the  latter,  in  18mo.  (80c.) 
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The  works  connected  with  instruction  and  education  are  Exemples 
Moraux,  ou,  Suites  cCune  bonne  et  dune  Mauvaise  Education,  from 
the  Spanish.  By  M.  I'Abbe  Mitraud,  (l2mo.  If.  25c.)  le  Code  de 
f  Enfant  du  Christ;  ou,  Dissertations  Religieuses  d'un  Pdtre  Pyre- 
neen  (8vo.  5f.)  ;  Traite  des  Sciences  Geologiques  cansiderees  dans 
leurs  Rapports  avec  la  Religion,  by  M.  Jehan.  fours  d' Instruction 
Morale  el  Religieuse  (2  vols.  12mo.  5f.)  Explication  desEvangiles 
(2  vols.  18mo.  2f.  60c.) 

AnionsTst  the  books  intended  to  excite  and  inspire  devotion,  niay  be 
noticed  the  following  musical  publications  of  the  Abbe  Guillou  : — 
Douze  Cantiques  de  la  Vie  de  la  Vierge,  with  an  organ  or  pianoforte 
accompaniment;  Douze  Cantiques  de  Devotion  d  la  Mere  de  Dieu, 
(ditto) ;  Douze  Cantiqves  a  Marie  (ditto)  ;  each  18f.  The  same 
composer  has  published  several  other  pieces  of  music,  under  the  title 
of  Harmonies  Religieuses.  Of  books  of  devotion  we  may  notice — 
Le  Ckemin  du  Calvaire,  printed  at  Beauvais ;  and  various  books 
for  the  month  of  Mary.  The  most  remarkable  and  most  interesting  is 
the  Livre  des  dines  ;  ou,  La  Vie  du  Chretien  sanctijiee  par  la  Priere 
et  la  Meditation  \  by  Charles  Ste.  Foi.  (1  vol.4f.) 

The  following  poems  have  appeared  :  Le  Dernier  Jour,  par  J.  Re- 
boul,  (8vo.  7f.  50c.) ;  Un  Martyr',  ou,  Le  Sacerdoce  Catholique  en 
Chine,  Poeme  en  cinq  chants ;  tire  des  annales  des  missions  etran- 
geres,  par  M.  Auber  (18mo.  2f.),  and  I.e  Voyant,  par  .M.  I'Abbe  J. 
P.  Enjeloir,  auteur  des  Fleurs  a  Marie. 

Two  books  of  travels,  every  way  Catholic,  have  been  published ; 
one  entitled  Les  Pelerinages  de  Suisse,  by  Louis  Veuillot.  He  had 
travelled  into  Italy  to  see  and  admire  its  wonders  of  art,  and  its  beau- 
ties of  nature,  and  he  visited  Rome.  He  went  to  visit  St.  Peter's, 
and  as  he  entered  he  fell  involuntarily  upon  his  knees;  prayer,  like  a 
spring  freshly  opened,  burst  from  his  heart ;  he  prayed,  and  rose  a 
Christian.  Leaving  the  holy  city,  he  visited  the  pilgrimages  of  Swit- 
zerland, Einsiedlin,  Sachslen,  and  Maria-Stein,  and  his  impressions 
of  this  delicious  and  pious  journey  are  written  in  this  book.  He 
visited,  too,  some  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  has  given^san 
account  of  them.  The  second  work  is  M.  Poujoulal'a  Totcane  el 
Rome.  The  young  author  had  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  in  company 
with  Michaud,  the  historian  of  the  Crusades,  and  on  his  return  he 
passed  through  Rome.  The  portion  that  regards  Tuscany  is  useful 
but  not  indispensable.  The  main  feature  of  the  work  is  the  contrast 
raised  in  the  author's  mind  between  these  two  cities,  in  which  the  past, 
present,  and  future  of  Christianity  are  so  well  marked.  Two  or  three 
passages  are  very  beautiful,  especially  the  parting  of  tlie  travellers 
from  the  Franciscan  monk  at  Jerusalem. 
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Der  .'lb/all  von  den  Lebens  principien  der  Kirche  und  de$ 
Stoats  nachgewieien  in  der  Lehre  des  Abbe  De  la  Mennais.  Aus 
dem  Framoxiscken  des  Abbe  Gerbet. — An  apostacy  from  the  vital 
principles  of  Church  and  State,  denoonslrated  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Abbe  de  la  Mennais.  By  the  Abbe  Gerbet;  translated  from 
the  French:  Augsburg,  1839. — There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  me- 
lancholy phenomenon  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Church,  than  the 
fall  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Mennais.  The  example  of  Tertullian  bears 
the  strongest  resemblance  to  this  deplorable  case ;  yet  Tertullian, 
soon  after  his  apostacy,  preserved,  and  defended  with  zeal  and  talent 
many  catholic  truths;  but,  in  the  instatice  before  us,  we  find  an 
absolute  and  total  renunciation  of  Ciiristianity.  Tertullian,  even 
after  he  left  the  Church,  seemed  yet  to  love  to  linger  within  its 
shadow  ;  but  this  unhappy  spirit,  since  he  abandoned  his  Father's 
house,  hath  been  plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  those  frightful 
solitudes,  where  no  fountain  springs,  no  herbage  grows,  and  the 
human  voice  its(>lt'<i<)uiids  hollow  and  sepulchral. 

How  awful,  indeed,  is  the  change  that  hath  come  over  this  mighty 
spirit !  We  knew  him  a  glorious  seraph  in  the  Church  ;  the  pride 
and  glory  of  her  sons  ;  the  terror  of  her  enemies  ;  and  now  behold 
him  in  his  fall  an  object  of  mournful  sympathy  for  all  Christians, 
and  of  cruel  derision  to  those  very  jacobins  with  whom  he  has  asso 
ciated,  and  who  now  insult  him  by  their  adulation.  What  a  lesson 
of  deep  humiliation  and  self-distrust  should  this  example  be  to  us. 

It  is  remarkable  that  at  the  very  moment  when,  by  this  sad 
apostacy.  La  Mennais  repudiated  the  noblest  recollections  of  his 
life,  blafktcd  his  own  reputation,  and  renounced,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
his  very  intellectual  existence,  those  disciples  whom  he  had  reared 
with  so  much  care,  or  who  had,  at  least,  received  a  powerful  impulse 
from  his  genius,  not  only  have  condemned  the  revolt  of  their 
master,  but  are  become  the  most  able  and  eloquent  organs  of  reli- 
gion in  France.  The  Abbe  Gerbet,  the  most  profound  of  French 
theologians ;  the  Abbe  Lacordaire,  a  most  eloquent  preacher ; 
the  Abbe  Salinis,  a  very  elegant  writer;  M.  Rio,  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  of  the  Catholic  writers  of  France  ;  Count  Montalembert, 
one  of  its  most  learncKl  and  ingenious  historians;  M.  de  Coux,  its 
deepest  political  economist ;  these  have  made  to  the  Church  ample 
compensation  for  the  loss  she  has  sustained  in  the  services  of  their 
master. 

The  work  before  us  is  a  masterly  refutation  of  the  religious  and 
political  errors  of  M.  de  la  Mennais,  as  contained  in  the  work, 
entitled  "  Affaires  de  Rome."  It  originally  appeared  in  the  admi- 
rable periodical  entitled,  ^'  L'Universite  Cathoiique,"  and  has  since 
been  published  in  a  separate  form.  We  have  seen  part*  of  the  ori- 
ginal, and  the  German  translation  before  us  is  excellent. 
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The  introduction,  in  which  Gerbet  makes  allusion  to  the  ancient 
friendship  that  had  existed  between  himself  and  La  Mennais ;  a  friend- 
ship, says  he,  contracted  at  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  and  when  he  de- 
clares his  willingness,  if  possible, "  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood, 
if  he  could  procure  from  the  fallen  TertuUian  the  grace  of  a  single 
tear :"  and  where  he  declares  how  far  more  truly  and  sincerely  he  is 
devoted  to  La  Mennais  than  all  his  new  friends,  who,  with  selfish 
flattery,  pay  court  to  his  revolt ;  this  introduction,  we  say,  has  a  tone 
of  pathetic  dignity,  that  must  go  to  every  heart. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts:  in  the  first  of  which,  the  new 
theological  errors  of  M.  de  la  Mennais  are  refuted,  and  in  the 
second  his  new  political  doctrines  are  shown  to  be  false  and  absurd 
in  themselves,  as  well  as  inconsistent  with  Catholic  dogma. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  give  a  general  sum* 
mary  of  the  author's  plan.  M.  Gerbet  refutes,  in  his  first  chapter, 
the  error  of  La  Mennais,  by  which  he  teaches  that  the  Church, 
though  of  divine  origin,  has,  like  the  synagogue,  but  a  limited 
duration  ;  the  second,  the  error  that  the  gospel  is  no  longer  to  be 
interpreted  by  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  but  by  nations  at  large ;  and 
in  the  third,  the  error  that  all  Christianity  is  to  be  reduced  to  the 
precept  of  love.  In  this  first  portion  of  his  work,  the  Abbe  Gerbet 
displays  that  clear,  vigorous,  dialectic,  and  sententious  eloquence, 
which  distinguish  all  his  productions. 

We  can  afford  space  but  for  one  extract : — 

"  From  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  Catholics  have  con- 
stantly maintained  the  opinion,  that  not  only  was  the  Church  founded 
by  Christ,  but  instituted  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  should  endure 
unchanged  till  the  end  of  time.  Almost  all  the  sects  which  have 
separated  from  the  Catholic  Church,  have  lost  the  faith  in  its  per- 
petual duration,  only  because  they  refused  to  believe  in  its  divine 
institution.  Yet  the  idea  of  a  church,  established  by  Chrbt  for  a 
limited  period  only,  is  not  entirely  new.  From  time  to  time  there 
were  men  who  expected  and  announced  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
once  more  appear,  and  as  Christ  had  founded  the  church  in  room 
of  the  synagogue,  would  institute  a  church  in  the  place  of  the  one 
established  by  our  Lord.  This  idea,  which,  under  various  forms, 
was  put  forth  by  several  heretics  of  the  first  ages,  particularly  by 
the  Gnostics,  was  dexterously  turned  to  advantage  by  Mohammed. 
He,  in  fact,  represented  himself  to  the  Christians  as  a  sort  of  Para- 
clete, who,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Christ,  was  to  consummate 
the  divine  word.  Even  some  illumines  of  the  middle  age,  the  pre- 
decessors of  Swedenborg,  foretold  the  establishment  of  a  new  church, 
which  should  no  longer  receive  and  preserve  the  gospel  of  time,  but 
tiie  treasure  of  the  eternal  gospel. 

"  And  thus,  from  time  to  time,  did  this  idea  emerge  alternately  as 
a  child  of  the  Gnosis,  Islam,  and  Mysticism,  the  vision  of  minds 
diseased,  who,  after  Christ,  still  look  for  God.     In  despite  of  the 
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singularity  of  this  view,  we  are  by  no  means  astonished  that  M.  de 
la  Mt-nnais,  when  he  first  transgressed  the  limits  of  Catholic  obe- 
dience, should  have  taken  refuge  in  opinions  of  this  kind.  When 
he  abandoned  the  Catholic  church,  he  must  have  felt  an  internal 
repugnance  to  looking  for  an  asylum  in  Protestantism  against  which, 
in  his  last  writing,  he  has  manifested  a  deep  indignation.  In  such  a 
state  men  naturally  seek  to  bring  about  a  compromise  between  their 
ancient  faith  and  their  new  opinions ;  but  the  notion  which  we 
have  just  pointed  out,  seems,  at  first  view,  to  bear  upon  it  this  cha- 
racter. On  the  one  hand  it  differs  from  Protestantism,  inasmuch 
as  it  acknowledges  the  divine  institution  of  the  Catholic  church.* 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  destruction  of  the  Catholic  church,  when 
it  should  take  place,  can  occur  only  at  the  moment  when  it  has 
ceased  to  correspond  to  its  divine  destination  in  respect  to  the  world. 
And  when  in  its  days  of  decline,  it  should  take  a  fancy,  like  the 
dying  synagogue,  to  crucify  the  trutli,  will  not  their  resistance  to  its 
unjust  commands  be  the  (irst  act,  whereby  the  children  of  futurity 
Mill  hail  the  advent  of  the  new  kingdom  of  God  ?  Thus  the  new 
heresy,  separated  from  Protestantism  at  its  outset,  approximates  to 
it  in  its  progress,  and  terminates  in  the  same  common  limit,  by 
denying  the  obedience  due  to  the-  authority  of  the  church." — 
pp.  18,  14. 

After  showing  that  tradition  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  the 
Catholic  church,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  perpetuity  of  the 
church  and  its  ministry  to  the  end  of  days,  forms  a  part  of  that 
tradition,  M.  Gerbet  refutes  the  objection  which  La  Mennais 
had  drawn  from  the  downfall  of  the  ancient  synagogue,  in  the  fol- 
lowing masterly  manner : — 

"  It  is  said,  if  the  synagogue,  though  of  divine  institution,  were 
perishable,  why  should  not  the  church  be  so  likewise  ?  Why  ? 
because  the  synagogue  was  the  stone  of  expectation  ;  but  the  church 
the  finished  edifice;  because  the  one  was  the  daughter  of  promise, 
the  other  the  daughter  of  fulfilment ;  because  the  one  expected  a 
prophet  greater  than  Moses,  *  the  desired  of  all  nations,'  in  whom 
the  human  race  from  the  beginning  of  time  had  been  blessed  ;  but 
the  church  since  Christ  looks  for  nothing  more  till  the  end  of  time. 
Lastly,  becau!>e  the  synagogue  had  not,  like  the  church,  expressly 
taught  that  it  had  received  all  ages  for  its  inheritance.  And  thus  it 
follows,  that  so  far  from  our  being  justified  in  inferring  the  de- 
struction of  the  church  from  the  downfall  of  the  synagogue,  we 
should  deduce  the  very  reverse,  and  say  the  church  is  perpetual,  and 
for  the  very  reason  which  will  not  permit  us  to  asctibe  the  same 
perpetuity  to  the  synagogue ;  for  in  the  tradition  of  the  one  the 
promises  of  immortality  have  ever  resounded,  while  in  the  traditions 
of  the  other  those  promises  were  not  heard,  or  rather  had  given 
place  to  prophecies  of  change  and  decay."— p.  16. 

In  the  8<'Cond  part  of  his  work,   M.  Gerbet  refutes  the   rcvo- 
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lutionary  errors  of  M.  de  la  Mennais,  which  he  shows  to  be  incom- 
patible with  Catholic  doctrine,  absurd  and  inconsistent  in  them- 
selves, and  most  pernicious  in  their  consequences.  This  portion  of 
the  work  is  extremely  interesting  ;  but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us 
to  do  more  than  allude  to  it. 

Das  Zweyte  J ahres-geddchtniss  des  20  November. — Second  Anni- 
versary of  the  20th  November;  Ratisbon,  1840. — The  pen  of  the 
illustrious  Gorres  is  still  indefatigable  in  the  cause  of  religion. 
Pamphlet  after  pamphlet  doth  this  great  man  put  forth,  exposing  the 
oppression  of  the  church  in  Prussia,  the  hollow  sophistry  of  its 
enemies,  the  wickedness  and  falsehood  of  their  accusations ;  and 
while  he  proves  the  futility  of  all  their  attempts  to  enslave  her, 
points  with  just  triumph  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  predictions.  The 
present  work  is  distinguished,  like  the  former  productions  of  the 
author,  for  a  lucid  exposition  of  facts,  profound  views,  and,  above 
all,  a  keen  irony.  No  writer,  like  Gorres,  varies  with  such  exquisite 
felicity,  his  forms  of  reasoning.  Sometimes  it  is  by  dialogue; 
sometimes  by  anecdote ;  sometimes  by  allegory ;  sometimes  by  the 
boldest  personification,  he  enforces  his  argument,  and  illustrates  his 
views,  throwing  over  the  whole  a  brilliancy  of  wit,  and  a  warmth  of 
eloquence  that  alternately  agitate  and  delight. 

In  this  pamphlet  he  introduces  a  cunning  old  woman,  called  State- 
Prudence,  who  disputes  with  another  elderly  lady,  called  Simpli- 
city, the  representative  of  orthodoxy.  Nothing  can  be  more 
amusing  than  the  dialogue  which  is  kept  up  between  them. 

Gorres  shows  that  the  war  against  the  church,  which  the  Prussian 
government  undertook,  had  failed  when  conducted  by  all  the  re* 
sources  of  the  French  Republic,  and  the  Imperial  despotism,  though 
Napoleon  was  the  master  of  the  ecclesiastical  states,  and  of  a  large 
portion  of  Europe.  He  argues  that  the  Prussian  government,  so 
much  inferior  in  power  and  resources  to  revolutionary  France, 
is  moreover  a  state  which  possesses  neither  territorial  compactness, 
nor  unity  of  race  among  its  inhabitants,  nor  unity  of  historical  re- 
collections, nor  unity  of  political  feelings  and  desires,  nor  unity  of 
religious  principles.  A  state  so  weakened  and  divided  in  all  its 
vital  elements,  can  attain  consolidation  and  stability  only  by  great 
prudence,  circumspection,  conciliation,  and  tolerance. 

The  author  remarks,  that  in  the  unholy  war  which  this  govern- 
ment has  waged  against  the  liberties  of  the  church,  it  has  received 
the  co-operation  of  those  whose  alliance  is  fatal  to  every  govern- 
ment, and,  most  of  all,  to  a  government  founded  on  the  principles  of 
legitimacy.  At  the  moment  when  the  venerable  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  was  carried  into  prison,  the  Rationalists,  It^aded  by  Dr. 
Paulus,  of  Heidelberg,  the  pantheistical  Hegelians  of  Berlin,  the 
revolutionary  party  represented  by  the  Leipzig  Gazette,  and  the 
Frankfort  Journal,  the  most  cynical  and  undisguised  atheists  and 
jacobins,  who,  with  Hayne,  "  sigh  for  the  emancipation  of  the  flesh," — 
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these  all  hastened  to  join  in  a  chorus  of  approbation  of  the  measure, 
and  to  stimulate  the  government  in  its  fatal  course. 

The  author  passes  in  revie^v  all  the  important  acts  in  the  eventful 
struggle  between  the  Prussian  Government  and  the  Catholic  Church  ; 
the  imprisonment  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne;  the  defence 
which  the  Prussian  Government  attempted  of  that  indefensible  act; 
the  energetic  remonstrance  of  the  holy  see ;  the  persecution  of  the 
inferior  clergy  in  the  Rhenish  Province  and  Westphalia  ;  the  trea- 
chery of  the  Hermesians ;  the  calumnies  of  the  Protestant  and  in- 
fidel press  against  the  doctrines,  institutions,  and  ministers  of  the 
Catholic  faith;  the  fluctuating  policy  of  the  Prussian  Government; 
the  prosecution  of  the  Archbishop  of  Posen  for  enforcing  the  papal 
bull,  relative  to  the  benediction  of  mixed  marriages ;  the  second 
vigorous  remonstrance  of  the  Moly  See ;  the  pretext  under  which 
this  zealous  and  intrepid  prelate  was  inveigled  from  his  diocese  to 
Bi'rlin ;  his  sentence  of  deposition  from  thb  episcopal  office,  and 
of  imprisonment  for  six  months,  adjudged  by  a  lay  Protestant  tri- 
bunal, on  account  of  the  discharge  of  duties  purely  ecclesiastical ; 
his  escape  from  Berlin,  and  his  imprisonment  in  Colberg ;  the  uni- 
versal grief  which  this  measure  has  excited,  not  only  among  the 
clergy,  but  the  nobility,  middle  classes  and  peasantry  of  Prussian 
Poland ;  such  are  the  principal  events  in  this  momentous  struggle, 
which  our  author  brings  before  his  readers  in  a  rapid  but  vigorous 
outline.  He  shows,  moreover,  that  in  despite  of  all  the  acts  of  the 
government,  the  falsehoods  of  the  Protestant  press,  and  the 
timidity  or  truckling  of  a  small  minority  of  the  clergy,  especially 
in  the  diocese  of  Cologne,  the  good  sense  of  the  people  has  not 
been  deceived ;  but  that  all  orders  of  Catholics  in  Posen,  West- 
phalia, and  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  clearly  see  that  in  this  struggle 
are  involved  the  freedom  or  the  servitude,  the  existence  or  the  de- 
struction, of  Catholicism  in  Prussia. 

The  work  is  closed  with  some  very  profound  reflections  on  the 
present  religious  and  political  state  of  Europe,  and  on  the  causes 
which  led  first  to  the  reformation,  and  afterwards  to  that  ungodly 
revolution  in  Church  and  state,  which  is  only  its  legitimate  con- 
sequence. This  is  a  favourite  theme  of  Gorres;  yet  it  is  wonderful 
to  see  what  endless  variations  he  introduces  in  the  management 
of  it. 

Our  limits  will  pennit  us  to  make  but  few  extracts.  The  fol- 
lowing passage,  describing  Napoleon's  persecution  of  the  church, 
and  his  sudden  precipitation  from  power,  when  his  wicked  designs 
were  about  being  accomplished,  exhibits  that  fine  union  of  elo- 
quence, deep  thought  and  irony,  which  is  peculiar  to  Gorres. 

" Perhaps,"  says  he,  "this  government  (the  Prussian),  stood  on 
the  same  pinnacle  of  power,  as  did  Napoleon  when  he  engaged  in  a 
similar  enterprise;  together  with  France;  Spain,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  then  lay  at  the  feet  of  this  strong  man,  while  Russia,  in  con- 
federacy with  him,  was  subservient  to  his  views  and  interests.     He 
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migiit  with  more  confidence  indulge  in  the  idea  of  throwing  down 
the  spiritual  power ;  the  last  barrier  to  his  scheme  of  universal 
domination.  After  having  incorporated  the  States  of  the  Church 
with  France,  he  might,  without  danger,  venture  to  declare  Rome  a 
city  of  the  empire,  and  after  the  formal  deposition  of  the  pope,  and 
the  occupation  of  his  territory  by  the  armed  squadrons  whom  he 
had  sent,  under  the  command  of  Miollis,  he  might  securely  convey 
the  Pontiff  to  France,  to  serve  him  there  as  the  Grand  Almoner  of 
his  poUcy.  The  work  was  undertaken  under  all  the  probabilities  of 
infallible  success,  and  was  carried  on  amid  ever  growing  probabilities  ; 
but  on  the  very  eve  of  its  termination,  met  with  a  sudden  and  total 
failure.  The  excommunication  of  the  old  man,  which  the  world 
had  laughed  at,  received  power  and  confirmation  from  above.  As 
the  Pant  iff  went  out  of  the  opened  portals  of  his  prison,  the  tram- 
melted  church  rose  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  universal  despotism,  but  to 
the  sailors  who  passed  by  the  island,  a  voice  soon  announced  the 
tidings  that  Great  Pan  was  dead." 

The  following  is  a  vigorous  portrait  of  our  times.  The  author 
asks  the  Prussian  Government  whether  the  moment  when  society 
is  rocked  to  its  basis  by  revolutionary  principles,  be  the  best  chosen 
for  subverting  its  last  prop. 

"  But  amid  the  disfavour  of  local  position,  are  the  circumstances 
of  time  more  favourable  ?  The  earth  quakes,  the  waters  vibrate 
against  their  shores,  the  atmosphere  is  agitated  by  storms,  minds  are 
in  fermentation,  all  the  foundations  of  moral  order  undermined  and 
bared,  refuse  to  bear  longer  the  superincumbent  weight;  the  pillars 
tremble,  the  columns  nod,  the  walls  start  from  their  foundation,  and 
here  and  there  the  crash  of  subversion  is  heard.  Was  this  the  time 
to  risk  the  last  secure  possession,  and  when  one  was  scarcely  able  to 
stand  on  one's  feet,  to  storm  the  last  citadel  of  safety  ?* 

Our  author  winds  up  his  work  with  the  following  beautiful  pas- 
sage, calling  to  recollection  the  many  signal  triumphs  which,  by  the 
aid  of  Divine  Providence,  the  Catholic  church  hath  achieved  in 
our  times,  triumphs  which  siiould  fill  her  sons  with  courage  and  con- 
fidence, and  cover  oppressors  with  shame  and  confusion. 

"But,  Quare  fremuerunt  gentes,  et  populi  meditati  sunt  inania  ? 
Astitervnt  reges  terree,  et  principes  convenerunt  in  vnum,  adverstis 
Dominum  et  adversus  Christum  ejus.  Dirumpainus  vincula  eorum, 
et  projiciamus  a  nobis  jugum  ipsorum.  —  Qui  habitat  in  ccclis 
irridebit  eos,  et  Dominus  subsannabit  eos.  Tunc  loquetur  ad  eos  in 
ird  sua,  et  in  furore  suo  conturbabit  eos.  Will  He,  of  whom  the 
Scripture  here  speaketh,  recede  before  the  pomp  of  earthly  power, 
and  is  His  arm  shortened  in  our  days,  more  than  it  Mas  in  earlier 
times?  Hath  He  not  forced  three  of  these  modern  confessions, 
the  Greek,  the  Anglican,  and  the  new  state  church  by  the  Spree,  to 
build  up,  in  alliance  with  the  ancient  church,  a  Catholic  state  in 
Belgium  on  a  free  ecclesiastical  basis  ?     Hath  He  not,  before  our 
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eyes  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,*  brouglit  to  shame  and  ruin,  by  the 
right  arm  of  the  people  that  bragging,  bullying  radicalism  ?  Hath 
He  not  in  Ireland  raised  up  anew  the  Catholic  population,  that  for 
centuries  had  been  trampled  under  foot,  and  doth  not  His  hand  now 
conduct  it,  together  with  the  faithful  portion  of  the  British  nation, 
amid  the  hostile  array  of  its  infuriated  enemies,  towards  that  des- 
tination  which  He  hath  assigned  to  it?  How  carefully  hath  He  not 
watched  over  His  church  in  the  French  empire?  How  hath  He 
protected  her  amid  all  revolutions  and  insurrections,  till,  in  her 
poverty,  she  hath  become  a  marvel  and  a  despair  to  her  enemies  ? 
And  do  we  not,  at  this  hour,  see  Him  still  carrying  on  the  same 
work  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula?  So,  El  nunc  reges  intelligite, 
erudimini  qui  judicatis  terram.  Servile  Domino  in  limore,  el 
exullale  ei  cum  tremore.  Avprehendite  disciplinam,  ne  quando 
irasealur  Dominus,  el  pereahs  de  via  jiisld.  Cum  exarseril  in 
l)revi  ira  ejus;  heali  omnes  qui  conjidunt  in  eo." 

Die  Geschichte  Jesu  Chrisli  des  Sohnes  Gotles  tind  Weltheilandes. 
Von  Dr.  Jokann  Baplisl  ron  Hirscher,  Professor  der  Theologie  zu 
Freibourg ;  Tubingen,  1839;  Verlag  der  Lauppscken  Buchhandlung. 

The  History  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  God,  and  the  Saviour  of 
the  world.  By  Dr.  Jean  Baptistc  de  Hirscher,  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Fribourg  ;  Tubingen,  1839.  Sold  by  H.  Laupp.  Protestantism 
is  in  fact  a  denial  of  the  Christian  dogma.  Great  as  were  the  efTurts 
made  by  the  heretics  of  tlic  sixteenth  century  to  constitute  themselves 
into  an  essentially  evangelical  communion,  history  is  at  hand  to  prove 
to  us,  by  the  inflexible  logic  of  facts,  that  Christianity  cannot  main- 
tain itself  along  with  the  principles  of  the  Keformation.  If,  at  first, 
Luther  and  those  of  his  school  warmly  maintained  the  faith  in  Christ 
and  in  his  redemption,  this  faith  was  a  remnant  of  belief  and  habits, 
which  had  passed  from  the  ancient  church  to  the  new  communion  of 
dissenters.  Life  is  seldom  instantly  destroyed,  and  it  is  by  slow  de- 
grees that  a  powerful  living  organization  arrives  at  dissolution  ;  there 
IS  often  an  external  appearance  of  vigour,  while  the  canker  has  reached 
the  seat  of  vitality,  and  death  is  inevitable.  This  is  the  history  of  the 
reformation.  In  proportion  as  the  innovators  withdrc\*'  further  from 
the  church,  and  as  time  widened  the  gulph  which  they  had  opened, 
the  principle  of  Protestantism  acquired  more  consistency,  developed 
itscll  more  powerfully,  and  sought  to  obtain  its  rights.  From  a  given 
cause  its  effects  naturally  follow ;  they  may  be  checked  for  a  time  by 
violent  measures,  but  sooner  or  later  they  reach  their  height ;  it  is 
thus  that  from  reform  to  reform,  from  protest  to  protest,  from  negation 
to  negation,  the  Protestant  Church  has  reached  that  point  when  it 
ciinnot  be  said  to  have  any  decided  dogma  or  rule  of  faith ;  by  dint 
of  critical  enquiries,  and  rational  notions,  the  Bible  itself,  that  comer- 
stone  of  pure  Christianity,  has  become,  in  the  hands  of  the  German 

*  Gorrei  tliiides  to  the  revolt  at  Zurich,  which  put  down  the  irreligioufl  govem- 
ment  or  thai  canton. 
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Protestants,  a  mere  collection  of  traditions  and  oriental  visions.  The 
Deism  of  the  eighteenth  century  shewed  clearly  enough  the  fatal 
effects  of  Luiher's  guilty  separation  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  nine- 
teenth to  fumish  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  absolute  incom- 
patibility of  Christianity  with  Protestantism,  under  whatever  name 
or  form.  Dr.  Strauss,  in  his  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  has  closed  the  cycle 
of  reformers,  and  given  reform  a  deathblow.  This  has  been  felt  by  all 
Protestant  theologians.  Refutations  of  Strauss  have  succeeded  each 
other  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Men,  the  most  distinguished  by 
their  learning  and  hiemrchical  position,  have  entered  the  lists.  But 
though  we  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  excellence  of  the  works  they 
have  given  to  the  public,  we  must  still  declare  aloud,  that  every  at- 
tempt to  refute  Strauss's  book,  made  under  the  banner  of  the  Refor- 
mation, must  prove  abortive ;  for  life  and  truth  cannot  exist  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  which  alone  the  Saviour  has  pro- 
mised his  assistance.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  quote  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  modern  rationalists,  whose  books,  anli-christian 
as  they  are,  have  made  nevertheless  considerable  sensation.  Salvador, 
in  his  work  entitled  "Jesus  Christ  and  his  doctrine,"  writes  as  follows 
respecting  the  work  of  Dr.  Strauss  :  "  And  finally,  the  work  of  the 
professor  of  Tubingen  is  of  great  importance,  as  being  the  last  expres- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  Protestantism.  The  Reformation  deceiced  itself 
when  it  attributed  to  itself  an  entirely  Christian  movement,  a  pure 
and  simple  return  to  the  evangelical  doctrines." — vol.  i.  p.  19  of  the 
preface. 

It  was  in  fact  the  tendency  of  the  Reformation,  to  lead  to  a  denial 
of  the  existence  of  the  Christ,  whose  mission  as  Saviour  of  the  world, 
must  appear  foolishness  to  the  pride  of  reason.  As  is  evident,  the 
strife  is  here  between  the  members  of  one  family,  the  sons  of  one 
mother.  The  Catholic  Church  has  no  concern  in  the  debate,  unless 
to  rejoice  in  the  divine  solidity  of  the  principle  upon  which  she  rests, 
tranquil  and  unshaken,  amidst  the  agitated  waves  that  break  around 
her.  Yet  as  a  scientific  question,  theologians  are  bound  to  notify  the 
act.  Only  one  formal  refutation  has  been  penned  by  a  Catholic 
writer;  we  allude  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Kuhn,  Professor  of  Theology  at 
the  university  of  Fribourg.  This  writer  is  ardently  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  his  Church  ;  a  profound  scholar,  and  a  correct  appreciator  of 
the  wants  of  our  epoch,  M.  Kuhn  has  successfully  resolved  the  pro- 
blem he  proposed  to  himself.  But  local  circumstances  sometimes  re- 
quire different  conduct ;  in  Germany  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  pro- 
vinces, into  which  Protestant  principles  have  penetrated  amongst  the 
*aithful  flock,  and  sometimes  even  succeeded  in  making  disciples 
amongst  the  servants  of  the  altar.  The  members  of  the  Church  are 
thus  exposed  to  a  double  danger, — from  enemies  wiihou*,  and  from 
lukewarm  or  corrupted  pastel's  from  within  ;  in  such  cases,  it  is  im- 
portant to  arm  the  faithful  against  the  seductions  of  error,  by:  putting 
into  their  hands  books  in  which  religious  science  has  been  made 
popular ;  this  has  been  the  object  of  M.  Hirscher  in  his  History  of 
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Je$u»  Chritt.  Wu  sliuuld  louk  in  vain  for  polemics  in  ibis  work. 
The  aulhor  has  given  a  simple  recital  of  ibe  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it 
has  been  left  us  by  the  four  Evan<^elist8,  introducing  into  his  recital 
a  strict  and  logical  chain  of  facts.  When  he  allows  himself  to  make 
reflections,  they  are  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  how  completely  in  the 
Gospels  everything  is  connected,  and  lends  to  the  realization  of  a 
divine  plan.  After  having  narrated  the  facts  which  preceded  and 
accompanied  the  birth  of  the  Mcssiiib,  he  points  out  how  tlie  in« 
fancy,  the  youth,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  Saviour,  form  a  homo- 
geneous whole,  with  the  public  ministry  he  began  to  exercise  at  the 
age  of  thirty  years.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  employed  in  the 
development  of  the  great  truth,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God, 
the  ^lessiah,  that  is  lo  say,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  first 
manifestation  of  the  Christ,  was  Uie  symbol  of  bis  coming  in  the 
midst  of  men.  At  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to  begin  his 
august  ministry,  he  took  his  stand  as  conqueror  of  the  Prince  of 
darkness;  as  conqueror  of  Satnn.  The  temptation  in  the  desert  was 
not  only  to  be  the  emblem  of  his  own  victory  over  the  sensuality, 
pride,  and  ambition  of  the  world,  it  was  also  to  be  a  pledge  of  the 
same  victory  to  be  obtained  in  future  by  all  true  disciples,  over  the 
lying  suggestions  of  the  infernal  spirit.  The  aulhor  next  considers 
toe  object  which  Jesus  Christ  proposed  to  himself  in  his  incarnation  ; 
and  then  develops,  in  a  series  of  chapters,  the  realization  of  the 
glorious  purposes  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  gradual  establish nient  of 
Bis  kingdom  amidst  the  children  of  men.  Everywhere  we  find  our 
author  taking  up  his  position  on  the  ground  of  the  Gospel.  And  in 
every  line  we  recogniz';  the  profound  thinker  and  the  Christian, 
sealous  for  sound  doctrine.  We  wish  that  space  allowed  our  quoting 
acme  of  the  fine  passages  which  have  most  struck  us  ;  but  we  must 
be  content  with  the  general  indications  we  have  given  of  the  plan. 
One  remark  will  be  sulHcient  to  make  our  readers  sensible  of  the 
value  of  the  interesting  work  we  are  announcing,  in  spile  of  the 
anti-Catholic  atmosphere  in  which  he  has  lived,  our  aulhor  bus  held 
the  true  doctrine  faithfully  and  firmly.  In  his  present  work,  he  has 
attacked  modem  incredulity  at  the  root,  without  wearying  his  readers 
by  any  form  of  systematic  science.  While  addressing  himself  to  the 
most  enlightened  reason,  he  still  touches  the  heait.  His  words  pene* 
trale  the  soul  of  the  reader  of  the  life  of  Jesus — for  in  it  we  find  the 
noble  simplicity  and  all-powerful  unction  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
writers.  Tlic  tvork  of  ^l.  du  Hirscher  is  a  valuable  present  lo 
Catholic  literature,  and  will  not  fail  to  do  much  good. 

IVarum  bin  ich  Katholik,  oder  (jilt  es  ghich,  ob  man  diftte  oder 
jene  Religion  bekenne ?  lieantwortet  in  popultiren  Kanzelvortragen 
von  ^loys  Schloer,  Doctor  der  Theologie  and  Weltpriesler.  Gratz, 
1840,  in  der  T.  A.  Kienreich' ichen  liuchhandtung.  Why  am  1  a 
Catholic  ;  or,  is  it  indifTerent  what  religion  we  profess  ?  this  Question 
treated  in  a  series  of  Sermons,  made  available  for  the  use  of  all   tliu 
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faithful,  by  Louis  Scbloer,  Doctor  in  Theology,  and  secular  Priest. 
Gratz,  1840  ;  at  the  library  of  T.  A.  Kienreich. 

Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  great  Catholic  movement 
now  taking  place  in  Germany,  than  the  matters  commonly  treated  of 
by  modern  preachers.  No  longer  limiting  themselves  to  preaching 
morality  in  a  vague  way  ;  the  Catholic  priests  now  venture  upon  the 
most  vital  questions  of  doctrine,  well  persuaded  that  faith  cannot  be 
maintained,  unless  the  ministers  of  the  Church  are  careful  to  develop 
the  dogmatic  truths  upon  which  rest  the  whole  theory  of  duties,  and 
of  morals.  Now,  more  than  ever,  it  is  necessary  to  arm  the  faithful 
against  that  indifferentism  which  has  sprung  from  the  reformation  ; 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  announcing  fearlessly  and  fidly  the 
truths  of  Catholicism.  The  greatest  and  most  culpable  intolerance  is 
that  which  destroys  the  souls  our  divine  Master  has  redeemed  with 
his  blood.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  M.  de 
Scbloer  has  fulfilled  his  task,  that  in  two  months  the  first  edition  of 
3,000  copies  has  been  exhausted. 

Geistesiibungen  nach  der  Weise  des  H.  Ignatius  vvn  Loyola,  fiir 
Priesler  und  Candidaten  des  Prieslerthums.  Von  Dr.  Aloys  Schloer, 
Sfc,  Gralz,  1840,  in  der  T.  H.  Kienreich'schen  Buchhandlung. 
Spiritual  exercises  according  to  the  method  of  S.  Ignatius  Loyola,  for 
the  use  of  Priests  and  Aspirants  to  the  holy  ministry ;  by  Dr.  Louis 
Schloer,  ^c.  Gralz,  1840. 

Two  things  are  requisite  for  the  Catholic  priest,  that  he  may  worthily 
fulfil  his  sacerdotal  duties :  he  must  have  the  spirit  of  the  Spirit,  and 
he  must  have  science ;  these  two  qualifications  should  go  together. 
Zeal  without  religious  science  may  too  easily  become  fanaticism,  and 
science  without  piety  destroys  rather  than  edifies,  because  it  nourishes 
pride— of  all  vices  most  opposed  to  Christianity.  It  had  long  been 
a  received  opinion  in  Germany,  that  enough  was  done  for  religion, 
when  the  intelligence  was  well  developed,  but  the  bitter  fruits  of  this 
maxim  were  not  long  in  displaying  themselves ;  there  were  many  men 
remarkable  for  their  learning,  who  had  received  the  imposition  of 
hands,  but  amongst  them  there  were  iaw  priests.  While  everything 
had  been  done  to  ornament  the  mind,  the  heart  had  been  left  empty, 
and  given  up  to  the  illusions  of  the  world.  Theory  was  everything, 
practical  life  had  been  considered  as  a  less  important  thing,  which 
would  be  easily  acquired.  But  since  a  belter  spirit  has  ornamented 
the  German  clergy,  they  do  not  indeed  neglect  science,  but  they  seek 
to  add  to  it  the  virtues  most  necessary  for  those  who  labour  for  the 
sanctification  of  souls.  They  have  begun  again  to  inculcate  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  students  of  theology  the  necessity  of  prayer,  that 
their  labours  may  be  acceptable  to  the  Most  High.  Clerical  educa- 
tion begins  once  more  to  take  its  place  beside  theological  science. 
Even  ecclesiastics  already  employed  upon  the  sacred  ministry,  require 
to  renew  themselves,  as  it  were,  if  they  would  not  lose  something  of 
their  graces,  by  the  contact  with  a  world  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
exist :  to  afford  them  the  means  for  this  renewal  of  the  sacerdotal 
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spirit,  ihe  C!  urch  has  instituted  ecclesiaslicnl  retreats,  where,  during 
a  longer  or  shorter  lime,  the  clergy  may  devote  themselves  to  medita- 
tion upon  their  holy  duties,  and  seek  to  acquire  fresh  strength  for 
their  difficult  task.  These  retreats  have  long  existed  in  Italy  and 
France  ;  in  Gerraany'they  become  more  and  more  frequent,  and  even 
where  not  at  present  established,  the  want  of  them  is  felt.  The  work 
wc  have  cited,  owes  its  origin  to  one  of  these  retreats,  which  took 
place  a  short  time  ago  in  the  diocess  oi  Seckau.  The  author  haa 
taken  for  his  basis  the  inimitable  spiritual  exercises  of  Saint  Ignatius; 
and  according  to  the  plan  and  method  of  the  great  founder  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  he  has  divided  his  materials  over  every  day  of  the 
retreftt.  Besides  the  meditations  of  Dr.  Schloer,  which  bear  the 
impress  of  a  soul  seeking  to  sanctify  itself  and  others,  there  is  in 
the  collection  the  opening  discourse  pronounced  by  Mgr.  Zangerle, 
the  Prince  Bishop  of  Seckau  ;  and  three  others  held  upon  the  same 
occasion  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buchinger,  director  of  the  ecclesiastical 
seminary.  This  book  has  not  only  the  merit  of  being  useful  and 
salutary,  it  is  also  another  sign  of  the  religious  progress  now  daily 
making  amongst  us.  We  should  think  we  failed  in  our  mission  if  we 
registered  and  analysed,  merely  the  productions  of  German  Catholic 
literature :  it  is  important  that  these  publications  should  also  be  the 
mirror  of  the  religious  and  social  life  of  our  epoch. 

Geschichte  der  Kreulzzuge  und  des  Konigreichs  Jerusalenty  atu 
d*m  Lateinischen  des  Erzbisckofs  WUhelm  von  Tyrus,  von  E.  und  R, 
Kau*ler.  Mil  i  Kupfer,  2  Planen  und  1  Karte.  Stuttgart  in  der 
Krabbe'schen  Buchhandlung,  1840.  History  of  the  Crusades,  and 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  ;  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Arch- 
bishop William  of  Tyre,  by  E.  and  R.  Kausler,  with  an  engraving, 
two  plans,  and  a  map.     Stuttgard ;  at  the  library  of  Krabbe,  1840. 

There  is  perhaps  no  science  of  which  the  spirit  of  error  has  so 
greatly  abused,  in  order  to  extend  its  own  dominion  amongst  men,  as 
that  of  history  ;  and  during  three  centuries,  the  partizans  of  schism 
have  done  all  in  their  power  to  destroy  one  of  the  most  solid  bases  of 
Christian  Catholic  truth  ;  they  have  succeeded  but  loo  well,  as  is 
proved  by  the  numerous  and  deplorable  ruins  which  wc  meet  with 
everywhere  in  the  religious  and  also  in  the  political  world.  History 
rests  entirely  upon  testimony.  The  historian  can  neither  invent  nor 
alter  facts ;  his  duty  is  to  show  the  chain  of  causes  and  eflects,  by  the 
help  of  the  inaleriaJs  with  which  time  has  furnished  him.  But  it  is 
evident,  that  from  the  moment  when  the  authority  of  testimony  was 
rejected  in  religious  questions,  and  made  to  give  way  to  the  caprices 
of  individual  reason,  the  weight  of  testimony  would  become  an  in- 
convenient restraint,  to  be  shaken  off  on  the  first  opportunity.  So 
indeed  it  was,  and  history,  instead  of  remaining  the  science  oi  truth, 
became  the  auxiliary  of  falsehood  ;  instead  of  being  the  recital  of 
facts,  it  became  the  organ  of  a  party  to  whom  truth  was  hateful.  It 
became  an  ignoble  romance,  a  chimera  to  which  all  reality  was 
sacrificed. 
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But  if  error  can  pervert  minds  for  a  time,  it  cannot  maintain  its 
empire ;  sooner  or  later  the  time  arrives  when  truth  asserts  her  rights, 
and  with  the  greater  force,  from  having  been  longer  and  more  forcibly 
kept  back.  Our  own  epoch  presents  us  with  this  cheering  pheno- 
menon— never  have  historical  studies  been  resumed  with  greater 
ardour,  or  in  a  spirit  which  promises  better  things  to  futurity.  A  new 
road  has  been  opened,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  evil  dispositions  of 
gome  men,  who  seek  to  maintain  the  ascendancy  of  falsehood  which 
their  party  has  asserted.  Instead  of  adapting  historical  facts  to  an 
idea,  or  a  system  ;  instead  of  swamping  the  story  of  events  by  reflec- 
tions more  or  less  paradoxical ;  we  are  beginning  again  to  have 
recourse  to  the  sources  of  history,  to  study  the  past  in  the  documents 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  to  give  a  portraiture  of  each  age, 
with  the  character  belonging  to  it. 

We  have  the  strongest  proof  how  beneficially  such  a  study,  brought 
back  to  its  true  principles,  will  act  upon  all  minds,  and  turn  to  the 
profit  of  religious  belief.  A  single  work  has  been  sufficient  to  show 
us  all  that  posterity  may  expect  from  the  new  school  whose  principles 
are  daily  gaining  ground  ;  we  allude  to  the  History  of  Innocent  III,  by 
Hiirter.     The  pontificate  was  never  considered  in  a  broader  or  juster 

Soint  of  view  than  in  this  history,  although  its  author  belongs  to  the 
Reformed  communion.  He  has  been  just,  because  he  has  had  the 
courage  to  seek  his  information,  not  in  the  fantastic  inventions  of  the 
writers  of  these  latter  times,  but  in  the  recitals  of  contemporary 
chronicles,  and  in  the  works  of  the  sovereign  PontiflT  himself,  who  has 
so  long  been  misunderstood  and  calumniated.  The  result  of  his 
enquiries,  the  fruit  of  his  conscientious  watchfulness,  is,  that  Hiirter 
has  given  us  a  faithful  portrait  instead  of  a  vile  caricature.  The  new 
direction  given  to  historical  science  deserves  from  Catholics  the 
closest  and  the  greatest  attention ;  and  on  this  account  we  think  we 
cannot  record  works  of  this  kind  with  too  much  solicitude,  for  they 
will  furnish  us  with  testimony  in  favour  of  our  holy  Church  ;  so 
much  the  more  valuable,  because  not  to  be  suspected  of  partiality. 
The  History  of  the  Crusades,  of  which  a  German  translation  has  lately 
appeared  at  Stuttgard,  belongs  to  the  class  of  works  we  have  been 
speaking  of;  it  has  given  to  the  public  a  document,  of  whicU  the 
author  was  almost  contemporary  with  that  gi'eat  movement,  that 
drove  the  west  upon  the  east,  and  prepared  a  new  era.  The 
Crusades  were  in  their  principle  religious  expeditions  ;  they  could 
not  therefore  have  a  better  historian,  than  a  man  who  occupied  a  high 
place  in  the  Church,  by  means  of  which  he  could  accurately  discern 
the  connexion  of  causes  and  eficcts;  such  a  man  was  William,  Arch- 
bishop of  Tyre.  It  appears  that  he  was  born  at  Jerusalem,  towards 
the  end  of  the  12th  century.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
then  the  most  celebrated  in  the  Christian  world.  On  his  return  to 
his  country,  he  was  named,  through  the  intervention  of  king  Amalric, 
to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Tyre,  in  the  year  1167,  and  was  sent  the 
same  year  as  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Constantinople.     Shortly 
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afterwards  he  took  a  journey  to  settle  some  family  affairs,  and  at  a 
later  period,  Amalric  entrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his  son 
Baudouin,  who  appointed  him  chancellor  of  his  kingdom,  when,  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  In 
1174,  he  was  elected  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  and  as  such,  assisted  at  the 
third  Synod  of  the  Ltitenm.  The  period  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 
William  of  Tyre  wrote  two  historical  works  — the  one  is  lost,  its  title 
was  Gesta  I*rincipum  Orienfaliuin.  The  other,  entided  Hisloria 
rerum  in  pnrtibus  transmarinis  geslarum  a  tempore  succecsorum 
Mahumet  usque  ad  annum  Domini  118t.  The  second  is  the 
History  of  the  Crusades,  and  obtained  for  its  author  the  reputation  of 
the  greatest  historian  of  the  middle  ages. 

Having  stated  in  his  preface  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  good  historian,  William  of  Tyre  proceeds  to  give  the  motives 
which  have  induced  him  to  transmit  to  posterity  an  account  of  the 
great  actions  by  which  the  Crusaders  have  distinguished  themselves, 
the  matters  which  form  the  object  of  his  book,  and  the  sources  from 
whence  he  has  drawn  them.  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  the  will  of  king 
Amalric,  of  glorious  memory,  and  the  reiterated  orders  we  have 
received  from  him,  and  which  wc  could  not  refuse  to  obey,  which 
have  principally  determined  us  to  undertake  this  work.  We  have 
likewise,  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  the  monarch,  written  another 
history,  for  which  he  furnished  us  with  the  Arabian  books  that  we 
required.  This  book  sets  forth  the  iventsthat  have  taken  place  since 
the  lime  of  the  seducer  Mahomet,  until  this  present  year,  1184  after 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  comprehends  a  period  of  570  years. 
In  our  recital  we  have  chiefly  followed  the  statements  of  the  venerable 
Seid,  son  of  Batrick,  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  In  the  present  work, 
in  which  we  have  not  required  to  consult  eilhcr  Greek  or  Arab 
authors,  we  have  adhered,  (except  in  a  few  instances  where  we  were 
ourselves  eye-witnesses,)  to  oral  traditions,  and  wc  have  begun  our 
recital  with  the  expedition  of  those  pious  and  valiant  princes,  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Most  High,  have  come  from  the  Western 
Kin^'doras,  and  have  conquered,  by  their  bravery,  the  Holy  Land, 
and  almost  all  Syria;  from  tlicnce  we  shall  continue  our  history  down 
to  the  Sicur  Baudouin  IV,  who  is  the  seventh  in  the  succession  of  our 
kings,  if  we  reckon  the  Sieur  Duke  Godfrey  as  the  first.  This  period,  at 
which  we  have  laboured  with  much  care,  comprehends  a  space  of  eighty- 
four  years.  In  order  that  the  reader  may  acquire  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  east,  we  have  preceded  the  principal  history  with  a 
succinct  account  of  the  beginning  and  duration  of  the  slavery  of  these 
countries,  of  the  state  in  which  the  faithful  lived  during  this  interval, 
under  the  dominion  of  Mussulmen;  and  finally  of  the  causes  which 
have  determined  the  princes  of  the  west,  after  this  long  and  continual 
servitude,  to  take  up  arms  to  deliver  the  holy  places  from  the  yoke 
of  the  infidel,  and   to  expose  themselves   to   all   the   dangers   and 

fatigues  of  such  a  pilgrimage We  have  divided  the  book  into 

twenty-three  books,  and  each  book  into  chapters,  that   we   might 
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make  it 'easier  for  the  reader  to  seek  out  such  matters  as  particularly 
interest  him." 

William  of  Tyre,  having  travelled  in  the  west,  and  lived  there  a 
considerable  time,  was  better  able  than  most  people  to  describe  the 
state  of  society  in  the  12th  century.  As  an  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  judged  of  men  and  things,  we  will  quote  a  passage  from 
the  eighth  chapter  of  the  first  book,  in  which  he  describes  the  coirup- 
tion  that  prevailed  immediately  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Crusades. 

"  But,"  he  says,  "  it  was  not  only  in  the  east  that  the  faithful 
groaned  under  the  oppression  of  the  wicked  ;  in  the  west  also,  and  over 
the  whole  universe,  but  particularly  amongst  those  who  called  them- 
selves faithful — faith  had  grown  cold,  the  fear  of  the  Jiord  had 
disappeared,  justice  was  oppressed.  Instead  of  uprightness  and 
equity,  violence  had  gained  the  mastery.  Roguery,  fraud,  and 
cunning  had  eveiywhere  extended  their  dominion.  Everywhere 
probity,  become  now  a  useless  virtue,  had  given  way  to  iniquity. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  universe  was  about  to  fall  back  into  dark  night, 
and  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  was  at  hand,  since  charity  had 
grown  cold  in  many  hearts,  since  there  was  no  faith  amongst  men, 
that  all  was  in  confusion,  and  that  the  ancient  chaos  had  come  upon 
tlie  earth.  The  most  powerful  princes,  who  should  have  obliged  their 
subjects  to  keep  peace,  broke  it  themselves ;  began  wars  upon 
slight  pretences,  ravaged  whole  provinces  with  fire  and  sword  ;  pil- 
laged everywhere,  and  gave  up  the  goods  of  the  poor  to  their  guilty 
vassals.  There  was  no  security  for  the  fortunes  of  individuals 
amongst  these  depredations.  It  was  enough  if  public  rumour  pointed 
out  any  one  as  possessing  wealth,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and 
treated  in  a  dreadful  manner.  The  wealth  of  churches  and  convents 
was  not  spared,  the  privileges  with  which  pious  princes  had  endowed 
them,  were  no  longer  a  security  for  the  domains  of  the  saints;  nor 
could  maintain  them  either  in  their  ancient  liberty,  or  their  former 
consideration.  Men  did  not  fear  even  to  break  open  the  doors  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  take  thence  the  sacred  vessels;  sacrilege  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  sacred  and  profane  ;  the  ornaments  of  the  sacerdotal 
vestments,  the  vases  used  in  divine  service,  all  became  the  pre^^-  of 
miscreants.  Fugitives  were  arrested  in  the  house  of  God,  in  the 
sanctuary,  in  the  vestibules  of  the  Basilicas,  to  put  them  to  death. 
The  high-roads  were  infested  by  armed  and  impious  robbere,  who 
assailed  travellers,  sparing  neither  monks  or  pilgrims.  The  same 
disorders  prevailed  in  cities  and  villages ;  neither  the  streets  nor 
public  places  could  save  the  imiocent  from  robbejy.  The  more  vir- 
tuous a  man  was,  the  more  snares  had  he  to  di^ad.  Disgraceful 
licence  took  place  everywhere,  without  shame,  and  without  punish- 
ment, as  if  it  had  been  a  thing  allowed.  The  holy  ties  of  marriage 
were  neither  respected  by  friends  nor  by  near  relatives.  Sobriety, 
that  virtue  so  agreeable  to  the  Lord,  was  cast  aside  as  superfluous. 
Econoni}',  and   moderation  in  enjoyment,  could  find  no  place  where 
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drunkenness,  prodigality,  and  midnight    gambling,  stood  sentinels. 
The  clergy  did  not  live  more  regularly  ihan  the  people ;  the  words  of 
tlie  prophet  were  realized — '  As    the   people,  such  are  the  priests.' 
(Osea  iv.  9  ;  Isaiah  xxiv.  2).     The  bishops  were  become  negligent, 
dumb  dogs  that  burked  not ;  they  were  respecters  of  persons ;  they 
oiled  their  heads  with  the  oil  of  sinners ;  and   like  hirelings,  forsook 
their  flocks  when   they  saw  the  wolf  coming.     Without  considering 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  who  has  said,  '  Freely  you  have  received,  freely 
give,'  (St.  Malt.  x.  ft),  they  became  guilty  o(  the  crime  of  simony  ; 
and  defiled   themselves  by  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  benefices ;  in  n 
word,  '  all  flesh  had  corrupied  its  ways  before  (he  Lord,'  (Gen.  vi.  12). 
The  sinners  were  not  troubled  by  the  signs  which  God  shewed  in  tlie 
heavens  and  on  earth,  to  temfy,  and  turn  them  from   evil.     '  For 
there  were  pestilences,  and    famines,  and   the  earth   quaking,'  (Si. 
Matt.  xxiv.  7),  and  other  scourges,  of  which  the  Saviour  speaks  in 
the  Gospel.     But  they  continued  all  the  more  in  the  ways  of  iniquity, 
'wallowing  in  the  mire,  like  the  sqw  that  was  washed,'  (11   Epist. 
Si.  Peter  ii.  22),  and  like    animals  in  (heir  uucleanness.     As  if  the 
long  suffering  of  God  cotdd  have  no  limits :  to  (hem  might  be  applied 
the  words  of  the  prophet — ♦  Thou  hast  struck  them,  but  they  have  not 
grieved  ;  thou  hast  bruised  them,  but  they  have  not  received  correc- 
tion.' (Jerem.  v.  3)."   One  sees  in  this  picture  an  impartial  historian, 
who  fears  not  to  shew  in  all  their  enormity  the   disorders  of  a  period 
very    near  to    that    in    which    he   lived — although    an   archbishop, 
although  the  minister  of  a   king,  besides  neidier  the  faults  of  (he 
clergy,  nor  those  of  the  sovereign.     We  everywhere  perceive  upright 
intentions,  sound  judgment,  a  cultivated  mind,  a  man  profoundly 
religious.    One  is  above  all  astonished  at  the  variety  of  his  knowledge, 
and   his  prof«)und    intelligence   of  (he    sacred    Scriptures;  and   yet, 
William  of  Tyre  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  12th  century.     We  think 
it  right  to  draw   the  attention   of  the  reader  to  this  circumstance, 
because  our  separoted  brethren  still  persist  in  representing  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  having  always,  and  espuciallv  before  the  reformation,  been 
negligent  of  (he  study  of  the  Bible,     The  fir>il  part,  which  we  have 
before  us,  brings  us   to  the  seventh  book,  and  concludes  with   the 
arrival  of  the  Crusaders  before  Ji-rusalem.     The  translation  ij»  simple, 
like  the  text  itself;  it  was  in  all  resptxls  desirable  to  preserve,  in  the 
recital  of  the  illustrious  Archbishop  of 'I'vre,  its  proper  characteristics. 
Wr  ran  only  repeat  what  we  have  already  said,  ana  give  all  praise  to 
ti       ''         \in  Kausler,    for    rendering  accessible   to   the  public    an 
a!  <)    will   do  justice   to  the  Crusades.     By  labours  such  as 

these,  are  prepared,  for  a  future  generation,  the  mtans  of  reconsti- 
tuting the  general  plan  of  historical  science  upon  its  natural  basis. 

Vorliaye  iiber  tlie  in  der  pabttlichen  Kaptlle  "  iibliche  Liturgie  der 
Hillrn  Woche;"  ron  Dr.  Kicolaus  Wisemnn,  pabttlichen  geheimen 
Kainmerery  und  Rector  des  engliscfien  KoUegiums  in  Rom.  Aut  dem 
Englischen  uberselz  durch  Joseph  Maria  Jlringen^  Domkapitular 
von  Erreux.     Augsburg,   1840,  tn  der  Karl  KoUmanns'chen  liuch- 
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handlung.  Four  Lectures  on  the  Offices  and  Ceremonies  of  Holy 
Week,  as  performed  in  the  Papal  Chapels.  Delivered  in  Rome,  in 
the  Lent  of  1837,  by  Nicholas  Wiseman,  D.D. ;  translated  into 
German  by  Joseph  Mai;y'  Axinger,  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Evreux.     Augsburg,  1&40;  published  by  Charles  Kollroann. 

The  name  of  Mgr.  Wiseman  is  not  less  known  and  respected  in 
Germany,  than  in  England  or  Rolne.  In  translating  the  last  work 
of  this  celebrated  defender  of  the  Catholic  faith,  M.  Axinger  has 
only  resjionded  to  the  voice  of  the  faithful  in  Germany.  What 
maKes  the  translator  better  able  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  author, 
is  his  having  very  lately  spent  a  holy  week  in  the  eternal  city  ;  he  has, 
therefore,  undertaken  the  work  with  impressfions  all  fresh,  and  pal- 
pitating with  the  interest  which  Rome  inspires  in  every  Catholic — 
above  all,  in  every  priest,  who  visits  the  Church  there  founded  upon 
Peter  and  his  successors. 

Ubcr  die  Gemischten  Ehen.  Eine  dogmatische  Abhandlung  von 
F.  Perrone,  Priesterder  Gesellschaft  Jesu,  der  Theologie  Doctor,  uvd 
Professor  am  romischen  KoUegium.  Aus  dem  Lateinischen  tibersetz 
durch  Joseph  Maria  Axinger,  Domcnpitular  von  Erreur.  Augs- 
burg, 1840,  in  der  Karl  Kollmannschen  Buchhandhing.  Dogmatical 
Treatise  upon  Mixed  Marriages,  by  F.  Perrone,  Priest  of  the  Company 
of  Jesus,  Doctor  in  Theology,  and  Professor  of  the  Roman  College. 
Translated  from  the  lialin  by  Joseph  Maria  Axinger,  Canon  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Evreux.     Augsburg,  1840;  published  by  C.  Kollmann. 

Mixed  marriages  were  a  pa^J  of  that  system  by  which  more  than 
one  Protestant  goveniment  in  Germany  expected  to  strike  tlie  heaviest 
blows  at  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  unhappily,  indifference  had  already 
gained  ground  amongst  the  people,  who  were  to  be  subject  to  all  the 
dangerous  and  perfidious  influence  of  a  heretic  government.  The 
late  events  at  Cologne  have  awakened  the  faithful  from  their  stupor. 
Men  of  talent  and  of  courage  have  taken  up  their  pens,  lo  explain 
the  principles  of  the  Church,  and  the  conditions  upon  which  alone 
such  unions  can  be  tolerated.  In  giving  to  the  German  public  a 
translation  of  the  works  of  the  learned  F.  Perrone  upon  the  same 
subject,  the  translator  has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  truth. 
For  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  Catholics  of  Germany  to 
know,  not  only  that  the  Holy  See  has  determined  the  conditions 
n))on  which  alone  mixed  marriages  may  be  lawfully  contracted,  but 
also  how  this  matter  has  been  scientifically  treated  by  the  theologians 
at  Rome.  The  work  of  F.  Penone  deserves  the  unanimous  praise 
of  all  learned  men,  who  are  attached  to  the  unalterable  doctrine  of  the 
ChH»H;h  ;  and  in  its  new  German  costume,  will  doubtless  contribute 
lo  strengthen  the  attachment  of  more  than  one  ecclesiastic,  and  more 
than  one  faithful  layman,  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

Die  Neiieste  Geschichte  von  Frankreich,  vom  Jahre  1 789  bis  1 836, 
von  T.  A.  Boost.  Augsburg,  1839,  in  der  Karl  Kollmanns'schen 
Bnchhnndlung.  Modern  History  of  France,  from  1789  up  to  1836, 
by  T.  A.  BoosL     Augsburg,  1839  ;  published  by  Charles  Kollmann. 
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Die  neuette  Getchickte  iwi  Oetterreich  unter  den  Regenten  ausdem 
Hapsburg  iMthringer  Hamme,  vom  Jahre  1789  bis  1839,  von  T.  A. 
Boost.  Augsburg,  1839,  in  der  K.  Kolhnann'schen  liuchhandlung. 
Modern  History  of  Austria,  under  the  Sovereigns  of  Hapsburg 
Lorraine,  from 'l 789  to  1839,  by  T.  A.  Boost.  Augsburg,  1839; 
published  by  Charles  KoUmann. 

The  author  of  these  two  works  has  endeavoured  by  a  short  state- 
ment of  the  great  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  half 
a  century,  to  shew  the  working  of  the  two  contrary  principles,  which 
now  dispute  the  government  of  the  world, — the  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  principle.  He  has  contemplated  these  events  in  a  religious 
point  of  view,  the  only  one  from  which  we  can  obtain  a  correct  and 
comprehensive  idea  of  history.  Having  himself  been  a  close  observer 
of  the  scones  he  describes ;  having  taken  an  active  part  in  affairs,  and 
thus  acquired  a  tact  which  is  very  necessary  to  every  conscientious 
writer,  but  which  experience  alone  can  give  ;  he  has  endeavoured  to 
leave  to  posterity  a  just  appreciation  of  facts,  and  to  shew  that  there 
is  no  happiness  for  any  people  but  in  their  fidelity  to  the  Church  : 
since  this  fidelity  is  at  once  the  guarantee  of  all  rights  and  of  all  duties. 
The  epoch  in  which  we  live  is  one  of  struggle  and  transition  ;  Pro- 
testantism has  reached  its  height  in  the  absolute  denial  of  the  historical 
foundation  upon  which  Christianity  is  based.  The  revolution,  after 
having  realized  in  the  domain  of  politics,  ideas  subversive  of  the 
Christian  mission,  has  shown  its  complete  inability  to  contribute  to 
the  happiness  or  the  stability  of  nations.  In  his  history  of  France, 
M.  Boost  points  out  that  the  revolution,  which  has  three  times  driven 
the  lawful  sovereign  from  the  throne,  was  in  fact,  only  the  result  of 
tlie  unfortunate  system  followed  during  three  centuries  by  the  Bour- 
bons, of  i;lways  protecting  the  principles  of  the  Reformntion  abroad, 
while  they  repressed  them  at  home.  Such  inconsistencies  bring  always 
Uieir  own  chastisement.  The  French  cabinet,  which  lent  its  strong 
assistance  to  the  pariizans  of  heresy  in  Germany,  seeking  by  their 
ra'*ans,  to  sow,  and  to  keep  alive  discord  ;  and  encouraging  continual 
attacks  upon  those  powers  who  had  opposed  the  strongest  barriers 
against  the  encroachments  of  error, — which,  in  short,  had  given  its 
assistance  to  the  reformation  every  where  beyond  its  own  dominions, 
received  but  a  just  punishment,  when  rebellion  and  reformation 
assumed  the  supremacy  in  France  herself,  and  overthrew  the  throne 
which  had  so  long  cherished  them.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  second 
history,  we  find  the  personitication  of  the  contrary  principle,  in  the 
government  of  Austria.  If  we  cannot  on  all  points  agree  with  the 
author,  we  are  bound  to  admit,  that  at  least  he  h.ns  not  concealiNl  the 
deplorable  innovations  of  Joseph  II,  which  contributed  in  no  slight 
degree  to  bring  about  the  degradation  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Germany.  But  in  works  of  this  kind,  it  will  not  do  to  give  a  too 
minute  attention  to  details  :  we  should  seek  rather  to  fix  our  minds 
upon  the  leading  idea  of  the  author,  and  by  its  assistance  to  attain 
ibe  full  comprehension  of  his  meaning.     Instead  of  eutering  upon  an 
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analysis  of  facts  which  every  one  knows,  we  think  we  shall  do  belter 
to  give  a  quotation  from  the  winding  up  of  the  history  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy.  The  following  reflections  will  shew  the  comprehensive 
view  which  M.  Boost  has  taken  of  his  subject,  and  how  well  his  work 
deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  wish  to  study  history  as  a  science. 

"  Since  the  transcendental  character  of  history,  has  for  its  principle, 
Christianity,  that  eternal  institution  by  which  God  has  chosen  to 
work  out  the  salvation  and  happiness  of  men ;  and  since  this  same 
Christianity  has  hitherto  served  us,  as  a  light,  by  which  we  may  trace 
out  and  explain,  in  the  past  and  the  present,  how  divine  Providence 
has  regulated  the  destinies  of  individuals  and  nations  ;  it  ought  also 
to  serve  us  as  a  telescope,  through  which  we  may  even  now  contem- 
plate future  events,  since  what  is  to  be,  must  ever  harmonize  with 
what  has  been.  If,  tlien,  history  presents  to  us  events,  as  a  homo- 
geneous picture  of  divine  justice  ;  if  it  shews  us  in  the  facts  Avhich 
God  permits,  or  in  which  he  more  directly  intervenes,  the  superior 
government  of  the  world  ;  if  it  convinces  us  that  Divine  wisdom,  while 
leaving  to  the  free  will  of  man  the  power  of  abusing  good,  and  thus, 
as  it  were,  creating  evil, — can,  nevertheless,  by  his  own  methods, 
convert  evil  itself  into  good  ;  the  history  of  man  acquires  thus  the 
character  of  a  history  of  providence,  and  appeals  rather  to  our  hearts 
than  to  our  understanding.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  man  of  feeling  often, 
on  these  subjects,  judges  more  correctly, and  more  accurately  foresees 
the  future,  than  one  who  merely  calculates  ;  and  in  this  sense,  it  may 
reasonably  be  said,  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God  ! 
Thus  it  is,  also,  that  the  great  men  of  the  earth  are  so  olten  deceived 
respecting  the  future.  They  attach  too  much  importance  to  human 
arrangements,  to  their  marriages,  their  armies,  their  pecuniary  re- 
sources, and  to  their  other  political  relations,  while  they  almost  com- 
pletely lose  sight  of  the  higher  principle  of  universal  order,  the  destiny 
of  men  and  of  states.  'J'hus  was  Charles  VI  deceived  respecting  his 
pragmatic  sanction :  instead  of  his  vain  foresipht,  depending  upon 
men,  God  gave  to  his  pious  daughter,  Maina  Theresa,  the  strength 
of  religious  enthusiasm.  Thanks  to  her  confidence  in  the  support  of 
God,  she  triumphed  over  a  multitude  of  enemies.  Thus  was  Kaunitz 
always  mistaken,  in  the  conjugal  alliances  he  caused  the  descendants 
of  Hapsburg  to  contract  wiih  the  Bourbons:  instead  of  the  hftj)pi- 
ness  he  hoped  to  secure  for  the  house  of  Austria,  he  only  rendered  it 
a  sharer  in  the  disasters  of  France.  Thus  Napoleon,  the  gieat  hero 
of  reason,  judged  ill  in  every  relation  that  he  formed.  Full  of  confi- 
dence in  his  strength,  and  in  the  ties  of  blood,  he  looked  forward  to  a 
future  most  securely  guarded  ;  but  the  Master  of  Heaven  overthrew 
speedily  the  projects  of  the  man  who  had  set  himself  to  oppose  the 
eternal  designs  of  His  providence,  and  gave  success  to  the  monarch 
who  had,  on  the  contrary,  known  how  to  understand  and  to  follow 
them.  It  is  this  same  Providence  who  alone  knows  the  fitting 
moment  for  each  event,  and  assigns  limits  to  the  raging  tides;  who 
loves  to  confound   the  pride  of  the  great,  when,  |)laced  at   the  head 
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of  |>owerful  nations  and  victorious  armies,  they  consider  themselves 
as  the  authors  and  masters  of  events,  and  to  render  their  views  of  llic 
future  illusory.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  we  so  often  find  in  history, 
that  on  many  occasions  the  most  trifliug  incidents  decide  great  afTuirs  ; 
that  things  seldom  happen  according  tu  human  calculations  and  pro- 
bahilities ;  that  what  does  really  happen  is  exactly  what  seemed  most 
unlikely.  But  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  we  perceive  a  higher  direction, 
which  is  no  mystery  for  the  man  who  believes  in  a  more  than  earthly 
destiny  for  the  human  race.  The  result  is,  that  religion  presents  to 
us  the  only  beacon  which  can  enlighten  the  past  and  the  present,  and 
unfold  to  us  the  mysteries  of  future  times ;  the  religious  man  alone  can 
seize  the  thread  which  can  conduct  him  through  the  labyrinth  of  ages. 
....  If,  then,  we  look  without  prejudice  upon  the  present  political  and 
religious  situation  of  so  many  European  states ;  we  are  forced  to  own 
that  it  resembles  the  sea,  whose  depth  cannot  be  sounded,  by  looking 
upon  the  stormy  surface,  lashed  into  fury  by  the  winds  of  heaven.  If 
we  consider  attentively  these  states,  we  shall  see  that  society  corrupts 
less  at  its  base,  than  at  its  summit ;  that  scepticism  and  epicurism 
gnaw  the  heart  of  the  upper  classes,  and  that  the  first  is  suicidal  of 
itself,  while  the  second  exhausts  the  intellectual  and  ])hysical  facullies. 
We  shall  see  that  iu  many  countries,  a  spiritual  and  moral  apathy, 
stupid  routine,  ruinous  custom,  a  want  of  will  and  energy,  the 
absence  of  profound  and  independent  convictions,  a  want  of  patriotism, 
and  in  a  word,  the  utmost  dryness  of  mind  and  egotistical  indifference, 
are  the  predominant  characteristics  of  those  classes  which  give  the 
tone  to  society.  We  see  social  order  shaken  to  its  foundations,  since, 
owing  to  the  many  religious  commotions  that  have  taken  place,  no 
living  faith,  no  deep  conviction,  can  now  take  root  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  From  hence  it  arises,  that  in  many  lands,  the  domestic  hearth 
is  shaken  by  anarchy,  and  paternal  authority  set  at  naught ;  since 
domestic  as  well  as  public  morals  have  become  insecure,  uncertain, 
and  powerless.  The  hidden  as  well  as  the  open  struggle  of  our  days, 
is  therefore  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  political  contest,  between 
monarchy  and  republicanism,  despotism  and  liberty  ;  the  question  is 
not  now  of  wars  to  con(juer  countries  and  crown :  it  is  a  more  universal 
stniggle.one  which  touches  the  very  existence  of  humanity.  It  is  the 
slrtiggle  between  the  affirmative  and  the  negative  principle :  between 
Christian  faith,  and  anti-Christian  incredulity, — which  latter,  like 
religious  truth,  has  its  chiefs,  its  pulpits,  its  meetings,  its  mysteries, 
shewing  itself  somelimes  in  the  domains  of  religion,  sometimes  in 
those  of  politics ;  following  now  one  banner,  and  now  another,  as 
seems  njost  expedient  for  helping  on  the  great  work  of  the  destruction 
of  all  social  institutions." 

An  historian  who  lays  down  such  principles  as  these,  must  attain 
to  satisfactory  results  ;  for  it  is  clear  that  he  comprehends  his  mission, 
as  also  the  essential  character  of  the  science  to  the  study  of  which  he 
has  devoted  himself;  and  that  such  is  the  author's  real  method  of 
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judging,  is  evident  from  the  two  works  before  us.  The  Almighty 
Creator,  is  at  once  the  foundation,  and  the  keystone  of  histoiy,  and 
must  be,  or  it  degenerates  into  romance.  Out  of  the  Divinity  there  is 
no  truth,  nothing  but  error  and  falsehood ;  whoever  then  would  fulfil 
the  first  duty  of  an  historian,  that  of  being  impartial  and  true,  must 
learn  to  see  in  the  succession  of  events,  only  the  realization  of  the 
divine  intention  ;  and  this  M.  Boost  has  endeavoured  to  do,  with  the 
most  scrupulous  attention.  He  judges  of  men  and  things  without 
passion;  he  has  rendered  to  all  a  due  measure  of  justice,  without 
respect  to  their  belief  or  political  opinions.  He  has  shown  men  and 
events  as  they  were,  and  not  as  he  would  have  preferred  to  have  had 
them.     In  a  word,  he  is  a  faithful  narrator. 

Hermeneutica  Biblicce  generalis  principia  rationalia  Christiana  et 
Calholica  selectis  exemplis  illustraia  exhibet  usibus  andltorum 
Joannes  Ranolder,  SS.  Theol.  Doctor,  in  Lyceo  episcopali  quinque ; 
Eccles.  linguarum  Hebraa  et  Graces,  et  studii  utriusque  fwderis 
professor  p.  o.  Cum  approbatione  Reverend  Ordinarii  Episcopi 
quinque  Ecclesiis,  typis  Lycei  episcopalis,  1838. 

One  of  the  principal  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  instruction,  is  the  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  must  therefore  welcome  with  eagerness, 
whatever  may  contribute  to  diffuse  an  understanding  of  the  holy 
books,  amongst  those  who  are  called  to  distribute  to  the  faithful  the 
nourishment  of  the  divine  word,  and  to  defend  the  Catholic  Church 
against  her  enemies.  Especially  in  our  times,  it  is  important  that 
youth  should  be  forearmed  against  the  maxims  which  have  prevailed 
in  certain  parts  of  Germany,  by  drawing  distinctly  the  orthodox  line, 
within  which,  only,  we  can  move  with  security  ;  this  Dr.  Ranolder 
lias  understood  and  done  in  his  Hermeneutics.  He  has  developed, 
with  great  depth  of  judgment  and  scrupulous  care,  the  Catholic 
system,  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  What 
distinguishes  the  present  work  from  many  others  of  the  kind,  is  great 
clearness  in  the  ideas,  and  an  inviolable  attachment  to  the  maxims  of 
our  holy  religion. 

Christ  Katholische  Dogmatik,  ron  Dr.  Anton  Berlage,  ordentUchem 
Professor  der  Theolugie  an  der  Academie  zu  Munsfer.  Erster  Band, 
Einleitung  in  die  Dogmatik.  Munster,  in  der  Theissing'schen 
Buchhandhtng,  1839.  Catholic  Dogma,  by  Dr.  Antony  Beriage, 
ordinary  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  Academy  of  Munster:  1st  vol. 
Introduction  to  the  study  of  Dogmatics.  Munster,  published  by 
Theissing,  1839. 

The  principal  object  of  this  work  is  to  shew  the  incompatibility  of 
Catholic  doctrine  with  the  Hermcsian  system  ;  and  how  completely 
the  condemnation  pronounced  by  the  Holy  See  against  Hermesianisra 
is  justified  by  theological  science.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  great  im- 
portance of  giving  full  evidence  to  the  truth  in  a  country  where  eiTor 
still  propagates  its  doctrines,  in  defiance  of  the  solemn  condemnation 
of  the  I'ope.  The  author  has  shewn  tact  and  judgment  in  the  task 
he  has  undertaken. 
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Uandbuch  der  Palrologity  ron  T.  Annegam^  Profesior  der  Tlieologie 
in  liraun$herg ;  Munsler,  in  K'alhol.  liticher-Verlage  von  T.  II. 
Deiters^  1839.  Manual  of  Patrology,  by  T.  Annegara,  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Braunsberg;  Munster,  at  the  Catholic  X<ibrary  of  T.  H. 
Deilers,  1839. 

M.  Annegam  is  one  amongst  those  German  writers  who  have 
always  possessed  the  recommendation  of  sound  and  orthodox  doctrine. 
One  of  his  first  works  is  an  universal  history,  written  for  the  use  of 
Catholic  youth,  in  which  he  has  Uiken  remarkable  pains  to  represent 
every  fact  in  its  true  light,  and  to  guard  his  young  reader  against  the 
innumerable  falsifications  to  be  found  in  Protestant  histories.  It  may 
be  supposed,  therefore,  in  what  spirit  this  author  has  drawn  up  the 
Manual  of  Patrology,  which  he  has  just  given  to  the  public.  The 
choice  of  the  subject  would  be  in  itself  a  recommendation ;  even  if 
we  had  not  long  known  the  writer  as  indefatigable  and  conscientious. 
It  is  indeed  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  fathers,  that  we  must  bring 
back  our  students  in  theology  :  if  they  are  to  become  worthy  ministers 
of  the  Church.  From  this  source,  they  will  derive  noble  inspirations, 
animate  their  faith  and  zeal,  and  here  they  will  find  victorious  arms 
wherewith  to  conquer  the  parlizans  of  error.  The  pamphlets  of  the 
day  may  give  a  certain  varnish  of  erudition  ;  but  true,  deep,  and 
practical  science,  must  be  learned  by  studying  the  works  of  those, 
who  treasured  up  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  and  their  successors,  to 
transmit  it  to  future  generations.  M.  Annegarn's  book  must  certainly 
inspire  in  the  young  pupils  of  the  sanctuary,  a  strong  and  most 
reasonable  predilection  for  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

A.  Tables  of  Logarithms ;  London:  TaA'lor  ana  Walton,  (under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge.) 1K)9. 

B.  Tables  of  Six- figure  Logarithms,  Ifc.  superintended  by  Richard 
Farley,  uf  tlie  Nautical  Almanac  OfSce.     Longman  and  Co.  1840. 

"  There  is  a  river  in  Macedou,  and  a  river  in  Monmouth, ....  and 
there  is  salmons  in  both."  No  two  books  of  our  day,  are  more  alike 
than  these,  yet  with  an  essential  difTerence,  which  makes  them  two 
perfectly  different  books,  to  be  used  by  perfecdy  different  people  : 
witli  this  advantage,  that  when  those  who  use  either,  have  occasion  to 
use  tlic  other,  they  will  find  no  change  except  the  essential  one, 
all  other  points  agreeing.  To  begin  from  the  beginning;  A  was 
suggested  to  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  by  a  gentleman  holding 
a  certain  office  in  a  certain  scieuiiric  society.  B  was  suggested  to 
Messrs.  Longman  by  his  successor.  Mr.  Farley  is  the  actual  super- 
intendent of  the  press  in  both,  as  proved  by  the  preface  of  A,  and  the 
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title-page  of  B.  In  bolh,  the  old  numeral  figures,  with  their  heads 
and  tails,  are  used,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  which  are  all  of  the  same 
length.  In  A,  Mr.  Babbage's  Table  of  Constants  is  enlarged ;  in  B, 
that  of  A  is  enlarged  ;  both  have  the  same  printer,  both  are  stereo- 
typed. The  methods  adopted  to  insure  correctness,  are  much  the 
same  in  bolh  ;  and  in  a  variety  of  minor  points,  it  is  obvious  that  B 
is  the  imitation  of  A.  If  the  old  practice  of  using  a  motto  had  been 
adopted,  and  if,  as  was  once  done  by  a  cobler  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  street,  mens  conscia  recti  had  been  adopted  by  Messrs.  Taylor 
and  Walton,  then  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  could  not  have  chosen 
but  to  do  as  was  done  by  the  rival  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wav, 
and  advertise  men  and  women  s  conscia  recti.  We  believe  we  may  add, 
that  bolh  are  exceedingly  correct.  The  greatest  apparent  diflferencc 
is,  that  Longman  uses  a  while  and  dazzling  paper,  which  is  not  so 
good  for  the  eye  as  the  dull  and  somewhat  brownish  paper  of  Taylor 
and  Walton.  This  difference,  however,  can  be  avoided  in  the  next 
tirage,  and  we  hope  this  point  will  then  be  attended  to. 

The  work  B  would  have  been  the  most  servile  imitation  ^imaginable 
of  A,  but  for  the  little  circumstance  of  its  giving  six  figures  instead  of 
five,  which  removes  the  two  as  far  from  one  another,  as  from  Macedon 
to  Monmouth,  and  prevents  their  even  being  rivals  of  one  another. 
Calculators,  in  general,  have  a  tolerably  distinct  notion  as  to  what 
number  of  figures  they  want ;  and  those  for  whom  five  figures  will  be 
sufficient,  know  belter  than  to  trouble  themselves  with  six.  But, 
seeing  that  no  tables  of  six-figure  logarithms  have  yet  existed  in  a 
separate  form,  which  are  at  all  comparable  to  the  present  ones,  many 
computers  for  whom  five  figures  are  not  sufficient,  have  been  obliged 
to  use  seven.  To  those  who  cannot  carry  with  them  several  tables, 
and  find  seven  figures  generally  more  than  they  want,  these  six-figure 
logarithms  will  be  exceedingly  useful. 

As  far  as  the  logarithms  of  numbers  are  concerned,  we  decidedly 

{)refer  seven  places  to  six :  because,  owing  to  their  aiTangeraent,  the 
alter  require  actual  multiplication  in  the  interpolations,  which  is  done 
by  inspection  in  the  former.  So  that,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever, 
that  the  seven-figure  tables  can,  thus  far,  be  more  easily  used  than 
those  of  six  figures.  With  the  trigonometrical  logarithms,  however, 
the  case  is  different ;  and  here  the  six  figures  may  be  more  ;?tisily 
used  than  the  seven.  When  the  tenth  of  a  minute  is  a  sufficient 
amount  of  accuracy,  five  places  of  course  are  preferable  to  either  six 
or  seven. 

For  a  great  majority  of  actual  calculations,  five  places  are  sufficient; 
and  of  those  which  are  not  trigonometrical,  we  doubt  whether  the 
greater  number  require  more  than  four  places.  A  four-figure  table  of 
logarithms  and  anti-logarithms,  on  two  sides  of  a  card  of  Kbout  nine 
inches  by  seven  in  dimension,  has  been  lately  published  by  Taylor 
and  Walton.  This  small  table  was,  we  believe,  first  constructed  for 
the  star-reductions,  and  privately  circulated  among  practical  astrono- 
mers.   It  was  then  appended  to  the  treatise  on  Algebra,  in  the  library 
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of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  linnlly  makes  its  appearance  in  a  separate 
and  cheap  form.  This  is  a  table  of  wonderful  power,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  no  turning  over  of  leaves  is  necessary,  and  that  the  opera- 
tion of  taking  the  number  to  u  given  logaritbu),  is  made  as  easy  as 
lliat  of  taking  the  logaritlim  to  a  given  number. 

In  fact,  (he  power  of  logarithms  is  made  most  obvious  by  a  sliding 
rule,  and  next,  by  a  small  table,  such  as  the  one  we  are  now 
speaking  of. 


In  mentioning  the  appearance  of  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
History  of  Rome,  we  arc  obliged  to  confine  ourselves,  on  this  occasion, 
lo  assuring  our  readers,  that  the  work  exhibits  increasing  excellence. 
While  (he  scholar  will  find  the  amplest  satisfaction,  to  the  statesman 
arc  presented  very  profound  and  just  views  of  constitutional  liberty; 
and  to  perhaps  (he  largest  class — the  general  reader, — we  add  the 
assurance  that  the  book  is  among  the  most  readable  we  have  ever 
seen. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Spain.— Among  the  cheering  indications  of  a  revival  of  Catholic 
spirit  in  this  unhappy  country,  we  may  mention,  that  in  the  Christine 
provinces  there  are  no  fewer  than  five  journals  dedicated  exclusively  to 
the  defence  of  Catholic  interests.  One,  T/ie  Religion,  appears  at  Bar- 
celona ;  the  names  of  three  of  the  remaining  four  are,  The  Voice  of 
Retiffion,  The  Genius  of  Chrislianify,  and  The  Catholic. 

There  is  likewise,  at  Madrid,  an  academy  of  ecclesiastical  sciences, 
under  the  title  of  St.  Isidore,  in  which,  among  several  opinions  which 
unfortunately  manifest  a  tendency  towards  Jansenistical  and  Gallican 
ideas,  sound  and  pure  doctrines  are  maintained.  On  the  first  of  April, 
we  find,  the  subject  was  discussed,  how  far  kings  are  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  ecclesiastical  power  in  temporal  matters.  At  a  preceding 
sitting,  M.  Garcia  Ruiz  read  an  essay  on  the  primacy  of  honour  and 
jurisdiction  possessed  by  the  Roman  pontiff  over  the  whole  Church. 
He  defended  the  Catholic  doctrines,  and  replied  to  several  objections. 
A  discussion  arose,  new  difficulties  were  moved  and  answered.  This 
was  on  the  eleventh  of  March ;  on  the  eighteenth  the  subject  was 
again  discussed,  and  the  question  turned  on  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope.  One  of  the  speakers  used  the  following  expression  in  defence 
of  the  proposition  :—"  Infallibility  is  necessary,  as  without  it  en-or 
would  spring  tip  and  grow  with  impunity."  ''This,"  said  he,  "  would 
have  happened  in  the  case  of  the  heresy  of  Janseniiis,  if  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  had  not  possessed  the  exalted  quality  of  infallibility.  The  dog- 
matical bulls,  Veneam,  Domini,  Sabaoth,  Unigenitus,  and  Auclorem 
Fidei,  are  additional  proofs;  and  the  submission  with  which  they 
were  received  manifests  the  sentiment  of  the  Church  on  the  subject  of 
infallibility."  We  rejoice  to  find  likewise  that  there  exists  at  Madrid 
a  society  for  the  amelioration  of  persons  confined  in  the  public  prisons. 
Its  members  began  with  the  young  prisoners  confined  in  one  of  the 
houses  of  correction,  and  sought  to  obtain  for  them  the  blessings  of 
a  moral  and  religious  education.  For  this  purpose,  they  addressed 
themselves  to  the  fathers  of  the  Scuole  Pie,  who  instruct  the  youth  in 
many  parts  of  Spain.  They  readily  promised  their  aid,  and  two  of 
their  body  attend  every  day  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  a  school-in  the 
prison,  and  on  festivals  they  say  mass  and  give  instinictions. 

We  propose  now  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  melancholy  state  of 
the  Church  in  Spain,  compiled  by  the  Ami  de  la  Religion,  from  the 
Catolico  and  some  private  documents.  It  presents  a  melancholy  pic- 
ture of  the  ruin  and  desolation  caused  by  a  long  internal  war,  and  is  a 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  attempts  which  are  now  being  made  by 
the  Spanish  authorities  to  obtain  a  reconciliation  with  the'head  of  the 
Church. 

The  state  of  the  bishoprics  is  deplorable.  Twenty-six  sees  are  va- 
cant by  death,  and  the  Queen  Regent  has  nominated  administrators, 
who  goveiTi  them,  against  the  canons  and  the  will  of  the  chapters. 
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Seven  liisliops  arc  in  exile  in  foreign  countries ;  nine  reside  in  Spain, 
but  have  been  driven  from  their  dioccsses.  Twenly-lwoonly  reside  in 
their  diocesses. 

RoMK. — On  the  5th  of  October,  his  holiness  solemnly  consecrated 
the  hiiih  altar  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1&23.  He  afterwards  delivered  a  homily  and  celebrated  mass. 
The  humily  has  been  since  printed. 

Lucca. — The  order  of  Malta  has  been  restored  in  the  states  of  the 
duke  of  Lucca. 

America.— On  Sunday,  May  I7th,  1840,  the  fourth  provincial 
council  of  Baltimore  was  opened.  Twelve  bishops  and  one  arch- 
bishop were  present,  five  others  were  absent ;  two  sees  arc  vacant. 
The  religious  onlei-s  were  represented  by  father  C.  Montgomery,  pro- 
vincial of  the  Dominicans,  and  F.  Jost>ph  Prosi,  superior  of  the 
Kedemptorists.  The  bishops  of  Si.  Louis  and  Boston  were  the  pro- 
motors,  and  the  rev.  Messrs.  Damphoux  and  While  secretaries.  The 
theologians  were  seventeen  in  number.  The  bishop  of  Charleston 
preached  the  opening  sermon.  Five  ppi*lales  made  their  profession  of 
faith  according  to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Everything 
was  conducted  according  to  the  Ponlifical.  The  second  session  was 
held  on  the  21st  of  May.  A  solemn  dirge  was  performed  by  the 
bishop  of  Vincenncs  for  his  predecessor,  Mgr.  Brule,  whose  funeral 
panegyric  was  pionounced  by  the  bishop  of  Cincinnati.  On  the  same 
day.  the  first  stune  was  laid  of  a  new  church  in  honour  of  St.  Vincent 
of  Paul.  On  the  24ih  the  last  session  was  held  in  the  cathedral,  the 
decrees  of  the  council  were  read,  ami  the  fathers  signed  them  at  the 
altar.  The  kiss  of  peace  was  then  given,  and  the  Te  Deum  ehaunted. 
It  is  said  that  the  council  has  petitioned  for  the  nomination  of  a 
bishop  to  the  see  of  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  which  has  been  governed, 
since  the  translation  of  its  former  bishop  to  Waterford,  in  1822,  by 
the  archbishop  of  Baltimore.  The  fathers  have  further  prayed  for  the 
appointment  of  a  bishop  to  the  see  of  Natchez,  erected  in  1837  for 
tlie  state  of  Mississipi ;  the  rev.  Mr.  Haydon,  priest  at  Bedford,  has 
declined  to  accept  it.  'I'hc  bishops  addressed  on  the  23rd  a  pastoral 
letter  to  their  flock,  iji  whirh  they  congratulate  with  them  on  the  ad- 
vances that  religion  has  made  since  the  Inst  council.  Two  new  bishoprics 
have  been  erected,  Dubuque  and  Nashville;  the  number  of  priests  and 
students  in  the  seminaries,  and  schools  of  religious  women,  increased, 
churches  built,  and  tlie  sacraments  have  been  more  frequented  ;  the 
violence  of  the  press  against  our  holy  religion  has  diminished  ;  the 
formation  of  a  fund  for  aged  or  infirm  priests  is  recommended  ; 
the  rules  are  laid  down  respecting  mixed  marriages,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  king  of  Prussia  justly  condemned.  The  bishops  merely  express 
the  feelings  of  their  clergy  and  people  in  the  letter  they  have  addressed 
to  the  illustrious  confessors  imprisoned  by  him.  The  fathers  describe 
the  evils  of  secret  societies,  and  pray  the  faithful  not  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  carried  away  by  the  immoderate  love  of  wealth,  or  by  the 
vol..  IX.  — NO.  XVIlf.  C 
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spirit  of  agitation  and  exasperation  that  accompanies  the  elections. 
Pious  associations, conducive  to  sobriety  and  charity  an-  recommended. 
The  faithful  are  invited  to  pray  for  the  "bent  factors  of  the  missions,  and 
the  generosity  of  the  associations  established  in  Austria  and  France 
is  mentioned  with  gratitude. — The  bishops  then  addressed  to  the 
confessor-archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Posen,  the  following  affecting 
and  apostolic  letter. 

To  their  venerable  brethren  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  glorious  confessors 
of  the  faith,  Clement  AugustuJi  Droste  de  Vischering,  ArchbisJwp 
of  Cologne,  and  Martin  Dunin,  Archbishop  of  Posen  and  Gnesen, 
the  Metropolitan  and  Suffragans  of  the  province  of  Baltimore, 
,'.  and  all  the  Bishops  assembled  in  council  in  that  city. 
Health,  grace,  praise,  honour  and  glory. 
Members  of  one  and  the  same  mystical  body,  animated  by  one  and  the 
same  spirit,  united  by  the  vivifying  influence  of  one  and  the  same  head, 
great  as  is  the  space  of  land  and  sea  which  separates  us,  we  cannot 
but  feel,  glorious  confessors,  a  sympathy  in  all  that  you  have  suffered. 
For  the  charity  of  Christ  moveth  us  and  mingleth  our  tears  with  the 
tears  of  those  that  are  weeping,  as  our  joy  with  the  joy  of  those  who 
are  in  gladness.  The  glory  of  your  heroic  acts  hath  reached  even  to 
us.  We  have  been  informed  of  the  adverse  designs,  the  calumnies, 
the  menaces,  the  persecutions,  the  torments  of  exile  and  imprison- 
ment, the  arms  of  the  powerful  of  this  world  against  you  and  against 
the  Church.  We  have  been  informed  of  the  unshaken  firmness,  the 
constancy,  and  the  faith  of  your  episcopal  soul.  We  have  been  in- 
formed of  your  meekness,  your  patience,  your  prudence,  your  wisdom, 
truly  worthy  of  successors  of  the  apostles.  We  have  heard  these 
things  with  admiration,  with  astonishment;  and,  in  truth,  in  this 
a^e,  which  so  many  commendations  exalt  and  praise  for  the  mildness 
of  its  manners,  its  perfection  in  the  arts,  the  loftiness  of  its  science,  the 
liberality  of  all  its  conduct,  we  have  reason  to  be  astonished  when  we 
see  revived  in  these  days  the  perfidy  and  the  cruelty  of  the  persecutore, 
and  that  more  especially  in  countries  enlighteneci  by  the  gospel,  and 
under  princes  professing  the  Christian  religion.  But  God,  who  hath 
promised  to  be  with  his  church  to  the  consummation  of  ages,  has,  in 
the  mercy  and  wisdom  of  his  providence,  opposed  to  the  Constantius, 
the  Valens,  the  Julian  of  our  days,  another  Athanasius  and  another 
Basil,  who,  acting  as  a  bulwark  to  their  Churches,  might  protect  the 
ancient  faith,  the  institutions,  the  rights,  and  the  laws  of  our  fathers. 
We  have  wept  over  the  oppression  of  the  daughter  of  our  people, 
over  the  scattered  stones  of  the  sanctuary,  over  the  flocks  bereft  of 
their  pastors;  we  have  wept,  but  joy  hath  superabounded  in  the  midst 
of  our  tribulation,  and  we  have  bounded  with  gladness  because  of 
the  perseverance  of  the  confessors  of  Christ,  of  the  constancy  of  the 
martyrs,  of  the  victory  of  those  who  have  fought  for  the  faith.  Glory 
to  you,  confessors,  martyrs,  soldiers  of  Christ  I     Glory  be  unto  you! 
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fie  who  hath  fought  for  you.  He  who  hath  fought  with  you,  He  will 
crown  you. 

Disdain  not  this  pledge  of  love,  admiraiion,  and  respect,  proceeding 
from  the  hearts  of  your  Brethren  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  provincial  council 
anembled. 


Samuel,  Archbp.  of  Baltimore. 
B.  J.  Bp.  of  Bardstown. 
John,  Bp.  of  Charlcstown. 
Benedict,  Bp.  of  Boston. 
Charles  Ai;oustus,  Bp.  of 

Nancy  and  Toul. 
Michael,  Bp.  of  Mobile. 

Baltimore,  May  2^th,  1840. 


Francis  Patrick,  Bp.  of  Arath, 

Coadj.  of  Philadelphia. 
John,  Bp.  of  Cincinnati. 
Anthony,  Bp.  of  New  Orleans. 
Mathias,  Bp.  of  Dubuque. 
Richard,  Bp.  of  Nashville. 
Celbstine,  Bp.  of  Vincennes. 


END  OF  VOL.  IX. 
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AcrrAXiKs — whether  or  not  they  ihould  have 
certificates,  75. 

Agitation,  political,  different  subjects  of  alarm 
created  bj,  2S2. 

Ambaaaador,  Pmaaian,  at  Rome,  aware  of  the 
cnndptnnation  of  Hermes,  131. 

Anstcr.  John,  his  truiifdation  uf  Faust,  488. 

Architecture,  of  the  Christians,  22. 

Art,  its  noblest  efforts  nlwar.t  directed  to  ho- 
nour religion,  44) — ilhistrated  from  Schlegel's 
poem,  10— each  art  examined  in  its  relation  to 
religion,  IS — poetry,  ibid. 

Aasuraoce  Companies,  nevr  life,  prospectuses, 
40— often  fraudulent,  51  — <hfferent  opinions  of 
mathmnsticiniis  concerning  them,  6!i^mc- 
counted  for,  5&— one  proposed  lur  insuring 
the  honesty  of  clerks,  61 — tricks  resorted  to 
by  them,  65 — their  bribery,  68 — their  niinons 
miscalculations  in  respect  tii  annuities,  74 — 
their  methoda  for  the  reduction  of  premiums, 
77 — ^rariatioos  in  rate  of  intcn-itt,  8U. 

Atnoaphere,  oar  knowledge  of  its  ingredient* 
imperfect,  2U8 — use  to  be  nMde  of  a  knowledge 
of  its  strata  for  purpoeea  of  hearing,  803 — 
elements  uf  which  it  U  composed,  803 — it  is 
fraught  with  p«)i«ins,  305— -contains  electric 
fluid,  300 — importance  of  obserring  its  changes 
813. 

Authors,  their  situation  greatly  changed  by  the 
art  of  printing.  356. 

Aatun,  ancient  iiucription  fttund  there,  527. 

Balaton  Lake,  description  of,  07. 

Balsac.  his  novels,  887. 

BaniBMtar,  action  of  mercury  in  it,  yet  not  un- 
derstood, 398 

IW'll.  Mr.,  hit  travel*  in  Circas-Mo,  457. 

Iterlin,  conduct  of  its  cabinet.  123,  125  state- 
nieutsacciuiingMgr.de  Droote,  121. 

Itemardin,  St.  fierre,  hoiit<'<l  down  fur  liis  reli- 
gious opinions  by  thj  Academy  of  MonI 
8cienoea.S59. 

BioKraphy,  ito  intneM,  157. 

Birch.  Mr.,  his  translation  of  Faust,  402. 

Uinh(i|M,  of  ilio  Church  of  England,  disagree- 
mrnit  among,  2>*2. 

Blnckie,  Mr  .  his  tranlation  of  Faust,  485. 

Bonn,  university  of,  misconduct  of  ila  profiea- 
anrs,  110. 


Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  a  new  order 
adapted  to  the  present  wants  of  the  Church, 
335 — history  of  its  institution  in  France,  336 
^-extended  t<i  Mr.  Rice's  association  in  Ire- 
land, 338 — rules  of  the  institute,  339— ita 
mode  of  government,  310 — advantages  of  the 
teaching  of  the  brothers,  311 — their  mode  of 
life  and  education,  312 — results  of  tlieir  mode 
of  teaching,  315 — testimonies  in  favour  of, 
310 — tlicir  schools  incapable  of  being  sufT* 
ciently  multiplie«l  to  be  more  than  assistance 
to  others,  350 — thinr  wont  of  funils.  .350. 

Bulwer,  Sir  Edward,  false  pretensions  to  disin- 
terestedness, 216— his  treaty  willi  Biiun,  and 
letter,  220. 

Bonn,  Mr.,  his  History  of  the  Stage,  315. 

Canterbury,  Archbi.xhop  of,  chai^ged  by  his 
friends  with  perjury,  270  — his  defence  a  de- 
fence of  the  Catliolics  fVon»  perjury,  ibid. 

Changes,  in  progrtsM,  20 1. 

China,  war  with,  ministers  attacked  on  account 
of,  200. 

Christian^  oriental,  liturgies  used  by  them,  3. 

Christian  Inscription  foimd  at  Autun,  527,  533 
— Fatlier  Secchi,  its  interpreter,  531 — ita 
value,  635. 

ChrinUnas,  its  ceremonies  described  by  Stauden- 
maier,  0. 

Church,  Catholic,  nature  of  her  senrioe,  3— 
beauty  of  her  ceremonial,  8  —her  servicea  for 
Holy  Week,  17 — state  of  in  (iennany  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  1 10 — 
her  right  to  examine  her  own  prit-sln,  153 — 
her  iude|M>nileuce  of  tlie  tein|mral  j>ower,  1 6 1 — 
free  di)M.-u.<«ion  encourago<l  by,  115-^its  ftati- 
vabt  not  arbitrarily  apiMiintiil,  1 — thnr  ar- 
rangement, ibi>l. — objects  which  they  ooaune- 
morate,  t'biJ  15. 

Church,  of  England,  measures  taken  by  pailia- 
mant  to  make  it  odious,  271 — no  lagialative 
gDramment,  377 — a  religii>-{Militical  htnay, 

toodiag  to  deb«~ i  ■  <    tl(^— never  re- 

cognised  privatr  i  1 5— what  lem- 

poni  advantage  .  i  derive  from  it? 

415— what  did  ii  du  f^r  uKriculturc  ?  417 — 
for  trade?  418— for  tlie  navy?  4lW—for  jus- 
tice? 420— for  war  or  diplomacy?  430— has 
deduced  tl»e  diictruie  of  divine  right  fWmi  tlie 
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Sc-ripturc»,  423 — forced  upou  the  people  by 
iltibasing  inean.1,  424 

Ciivatisia,  ceded  to  the  Rusiian»,  4A4 — scenery, 
461. 

Circassians,  their  resistance  to  Rassia,  454 — 
their  rehgion,  455 — their  houses,  457 — girls, 
their  appearance  and  sale,  460 — their  skir- 
mishes with  the  Russians,  462 — their  national 
council,  403-465 — their  treatment  of  the  Eng- 
lishmen, 403-165 — mode  in  which  they  have 
been  deceived,  406 — leading  members  of  the 
National  Council,  467 — effect  produced  on 
them  by  Mahomedanism,  470 — their  customs, 
471 — their  plans  for  reformation,  476. 

Clausen,  Mr.,  concerning  the  Catholic  Church,  3. 

Cologne,  affairs  of,  117 — archbishop  of,  extract 
from  his  statement,  110 — his  appointment, 
123— his  conduct  respecting  mixed  marriages, 
and  the  Hermesian  doctrines,  125 — forbids 
attendance  on  the  Hermesian  lecturers,  138 — 
his  circular,  139 — condemned  bythePriLssian 
government,  145 — ^justified  from  the  charges 
of  his  enemies,  149— draws  up  eighteen  the- 
ses, 150. 

Concordat  of  1821,123. 

Condorcet,  proposes  to  make  the  decisions  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  infallible,  359. 

Constitution  of  England  requires  no  learning  to 
be  understood,  402 — founded  on  the  earliest 
principles  of  justice,  402. 

Copyrights  of  French  novels,  price  gfiven  for,  395. 

Courtenay,  Rt  Hon.  Thomas  Peregrine,  his 
laboured  commentary  on  Shakspeare,  319 — 
his  criticisms,  329. 

Demenfalva,  description  of,  92 

Devil,  represented  always  pleasing  by  Protestant 

writers,  381, 
Diet,  of  Hungary,  new  laws  introduced  in  it,  116. 
Dublin,  archbishop  of,  petition  presented  by  him 

for  alteration  of  the  liturgy,  276. 

Edward  III,  (King)  notice  of,  450. 

Egerton  (Lord  Francis)  Lis  translation  of  Faust, 
484. 

Electric  fluid,  309. 

F^xeter,  (Bishop  of)  his  language  respecting  Ire- 
land, 273  —  his  protest  against  the  municipal 
bill,  274 — his  protest  conceniing  the  House 
of  Lords,  283. 

Faust,  his  character,  481. 

Faustus,  a  tragedy,  translations  of,  477 — how- 
far  deserving  the  character  of  irreligious,  478 
— interest  it  excites.  479 — number  of  English 
trau-slations,  ibid. — Mr.  Hay  ward's,  183 — Lord 
Francis  Egerton's,  484 — Mr.  Syme's,  485 — 
Mr  Blackie's,  ibid.— Mr.  TalboVs,  486— Mr. 
Ansters,  488— extracts  from,  490,  491,  493, 
496,498,501,  504  -  trwislation  by  Birch,  492 
— moral  of  the  poem,  494 — third  scene  of,  496 
— comparison  of  the  heroine  with  that  of  Cal- 
deron,  501. 

Finances  of  the  nation,  war  carried  on  against 
ministers  by  Messrs.  Hrrrics  and  Uoulbum, 
205. 


Fogs,  retiiarkuble,  how  produced,  306. 
France,  her  desigtis  upon  Egypt,  507 — her  ob- 
jections to  Lord  Palmerston's  propoaah,  500. 

I  66the,  character  of  Faust,  the  original  of  Man* 

ired,  480 — his  appreciation  of  the  ceremoniea 
I      of  the  Catholic  Church,  499. 
Government,  English,  its  wishes  respecting  Cir< 

cassia,  455. 
Graham,  (Sir  James)  his  speech  against  miniatan, 

257. 
Gregory  XVI,  his  answer  to  the  charges  of  the 

IVussian  government,  129. 
Griffin,  (Mr.)  Brother  of  the  Christian  schools, 

his  death,  343. 

Hail,  causes  of,  312 

Hay  ward,  (Mr.)  his  translation  of  Fanst,  488. 

Heraud,  (Mr.  John  A.)  his  dramas,  245 — the 
Roman  Brother,  extracts  from,  246. 

Hermes,  (Dr.)  his  doctrines,  126 — conduct  of  his 
partizans,  127 — extracts  from  Ids  works,  128. 

Hennesians,  their  want  of  submission,  131 — 
subsequent  conduct,  132 — persist  in  not  re- 
cognising the  Pope's  brief,  137 — conduct  on 
their  return  from  Rome,  149. 

History,  its  characteristics,  321, 

Hugo,  (Victor)  his  novels,  384. 

Hung;ary  and  Transylvania,  our  ignorance  re- 
specting them,  89 — bad  roads  through  them, 
90 — transition  in  the  relations  between  mas- 
ter and  serf,  98-116 — state  of  peasantry,  09 — 
compared  with  those  of  Ireland,  101 — tlie 
steppes  or  plains  of,  105 — peasantry  of  the 
plains,  107. 

Inscription  at  Autnn,  537. 
Intelligence,  miscellaneous,  xxxii. 
Ireland,  remedies  for  its  state,  102. 
Irish  members  of  parliament,  power  exercised  hj 
them,  272. 

Janin,  (Jules)  notice  of,  304 
Johnson,  (Dr.)  liis  definition  of  history,  321. 
Joseph,  first  beginner  of  assorance  companiea, 
60. 

Karr,  (Alphonse)  notice  of,  394.  ■* 

Kean,  (Edmund)  notice  of,  210. 

Kings  of  England,  tlieir  position  previous  to  the 
Reformation,  428^had  no  power  but  thoaa 
conferred  on  him  by  statute,  429 — oatlis  taken 
by  them,  431 — agree  to  the  commons'  desiM 
to  reform  their  hou.ieholds,  444. 

Klee,  (Ihoiiessor)  obliged  to  leave  Bonn,  133. 

Knight,  (Mr.  Charles)  bis  commentaries  on 
Shakspeare,  329. 

Knowledge,  its  diffusion  not  to  be  dri'aded,  333. 

Kock,  (Paul  de)  his  novels.  391. 

Landrecht,  (Prussian)  not  law  in  the  Rlieuisb 
provinces,  130 — enactments  of,  concerning 
the  duties  of  tlie  Catholic  pric,"<t5,  141. 

I.4ing,  (Dr.)  his  account  of  the  population  of  New 
Zealand,  192. 
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La  Touche,  notk'v  of.  3tU. 

Ijtvs,  panal,  Uicir  rflkct  uu  education  in  IrcUnd, 

SS3. 
LeuiduK,  whatbtr  or  nut  {*Toonbl«  to  the  w- 

corit J  nf  libotj-,  807. 
Legiklaturt* ,  the  de((f«e  of  itii  interfBraoM  with 
combination*.  invMdnails,  Set.  fiO — nnmtaxy 
tor  HMirance  coMpMiie*,  63 — what  aort  of  in- 
tnkmuM  danribte,  M — firtA  step  should  be 
to  ooDect  eridence,  58—  pariiammiaiyetuiairT 
IHllfiMiil.  <S — Ic^UlatiTe  interfemic*  with  aa- 
aoiaaca  wmipanina  nooaiiuended,  76. 
Light,  a  aobatanoa  IndapMkdent  of  the  Mm.  395. 
Literaiy   Clau-buok,   compQed  by  biutben  of 

Chriitian  doctriiir.  'Ml. 
LHaratore,  (French  Catliulic)  notices  of;  ir-the- 
ologjr  and  philoaophj,  i6i</.— history  and  bio- 
graphj,  ri — miseeUaneoua,  -viii. 
literatore,  (German  Catholic)  notices  of,  ix — 
work  bj  Abb6  Oerbet,   ibid. — panipMct  by 
Giirrca,  xii — the  history  of  Ji«us  Christ,  by  I 
Dr.  Jean  Ilaptiste  de  Hinchcr,  xv — Why  am 
I  a  Catholic?  by  Louis  Schloer,  xviii— Spi- 1 
ritual  Exercises,  by  Dr.  L  Schloer,  ibid. — 
Blakwy  of  the  Cniaadaa,  by  archbiiJiop  Wil- 1 
Vam  of   Tyre,  xix — Four  Lectures  on  the 
oAeaa  aad  eermoniea  of  Holy  Week,  by  Mgr. ' 
yfitemam,  xxiv — Treatise   upon  mixed  mar- 
riagea,  by  F.  Vemom,  ibid. — Modem  HUtory 
of  France,  by  T.  A.  Boost.  iftW.— History  of 
Aoatiia,  by  T.  A.  Boo»t,  xxv — Hrnneneuticol 
Study  of  the  Scriptures,  xxviii  — (Catholic  D<«g 
ma.  by  Dr.  .\nthony  Herlage,  ibid. — Manual 
of  PatruloKy,  by  T.  Aunegam,  xxix. 
Litetatore,  miaceUaaeous,  ibid. 
Liturgy  of  lite  Church,  its  beauly,  'i. 
London,  (Bi«hop  of)  concerning  RiilMcriptiuu  to 

the  articles  of  Church  of  Kngland,  27tf. 
liongchanip,  (Wm.)  notice  of,  137. 
Loogworth,  (Mr.)  his  travels  in  Circassia,  43 J — 
atalM  that  he  was  adrised  to  riait  Circassia, 
4M— difRcultif*  of  his  landing,  457 — is  con- 
Meied  by  the  Circaimians  as  ambassador  from 
Ea^and,  450 — is  beset  lor  preaenU,  4(M>— is, 
iiilh  odiv  ■■^faliBan,  declared  to  be  am- 
Va»adffr  on  hk  own  account,  473. 
Lord*.  (House  of)  its  conduct  during  Uie  session, 
S84 — Uberalised  by  the  admission  of  the  ab- 
bots and  priors,  435. 
Luther,  (Martin)  compared  with  Artetotla,  414. 

Maduaaia,  (Mh  Pilar)  bb  acticn  against  the 

Independent  and  Weat  Mlddlaaaz  Company, 

86. 
Magnetic  tteaJlr,  eanaa*  of  its  deprcasion,  81 1. 
Mi^iyar,  aelodieain  that  language,  1U8. 
Malibran,  (Mme.)  notice  of  her,  '2'IS. 
Man,  hia  nind,2«l— Aa  Carourite  of  nature,  303 
Maynooth,  (Mrant  to)  patitiooa  agdnat,  thrown 

out  by  parliamnit,  288. 
Mcliemet  AU,  arraagenenta  propoaad  for  him, 

513. 
Members  of  English  parUament,  wall  known  in 

Hui^iaiy,  94. 


Memlvket,  (•  CtreaMtan  council)  deacriplJon  of, 
478. 

Mepldstflphelea,  hit  character,  481— peculiarity 
of  hia  language,  483. 

Meteorological  Society,  transactions  of,  28i) — 
theories  as  to  llie  ere  ation  of  thf  world,  205 — 
gitvemmeut  shutild  lend  it  assistance,  815. 

MUsionariea  (Church)  their  oouduct  in  New 
ZeaUnd,  311. 

Monasteries,  Henry's  designs  in  seizing  their 
laitda,  subversive  of  liberty,  438. 

Monks,  their  principles  of  civil  liberty,  409 — 
taken  from  the  people,  43.) — ROo<l  landlords, 
4'iB — their  admission  to  the  Houv)  of  Lords 
tended  to  make  it  liberal  and  agree  with  the 
Commons,  42.5. 

Monk  and  Married  Man,  (slanderous  norel)  its 
story,  31 — extracts  from,  43. 

Munster,  (Bishop  of)  his  protest  in  favour  of 
publication  of  the  Pope's  brief,  1 14. 

Murray,  (Dr.)  Christian  Brothers  greatly  in- 
debted to  his  exertions,  35 1 . 

New  Zealand,  history  of  procee<lingN  in  its  co- 
lonization, mi — character  of  tlio  natives,  198 
I      — table  of  emigration  to,  30.1 — gao«1  praapeots 
I      of  the  colony,  30-1 — whether  or  not  its  sove- 
I      reigiity  belongs  rightftilly  to  England,  307 — 
<      its  climate,  313 — its  n^itives  easily  civilized, 
313— increase  of  capit.il  there,  31  i. 
New  Zealand  Company,  purchase  a  vessel,  194 
I      — the  iiLstriu-doiis  they  give  to  Colonel  Wake- 
field. lUj  l!il)— their  treatment  of  natives,  107 
— comuioncenient  of  their  fir.*t  town,  200 — 
arr  uif;enu'iiLs  for  the  first  emigrants,  301 — 
piiblicatioti  of  a  newsjwner,  305— establisb- 
ment  ofn  hnnk,  808— conduct  of  government 
townnls  it,  iltid. 
I  Nobility,  N'fiire  tlie  RefortUition,  always  sided 
with  tl»e  jH'ople,  137. 
NovaUs.tran«l.Uion  of  his  lines  '^. 
,  NiTwich,  (Bishop  of)  concemuf  'i  to 

I  the  articles  of  the  Churrh  oi  I 
I  Novels,  slandering  the  Ci.t?ic  ',«•  i.  ,  ;  ■!!.  .'.>. 
Novels,  (French)  the;r  \  i,  ..  .n.  .-  :i.);i — their 
wide-spread  influence,  3>l  —  r.-jT.  si-iiting  the 
manners  of  each  age,  857— condemned  by  the 
clergy  and  good  people,  858 — character  uf 
those  before  the  Ilestoration,  MO — oimtinue 
in  the  hands  of  the  impious  only,  860  —  their 
oonaequently  limited  sale,  ibid. — influenced  by 
the  Rt  .Siroonian  doctiinra,  803 — Ixdia,  l^ 
Mate,  du  Devaiit,  861 — Jacqnea,  873— Notre 
DauM  de  Paris.  885— Jean  Goriot,  by  Balxac, 
888— Zixine,  by  Paul  de  Kock.  893— Mo- 
moirs  of  the  Devil,  by  Frederick  SouHe,  894 
—Attar  Gull,  by  Eugene  Sue,  394— Sale  of, 
895. 

O'Coonell,  (Daniel)  the  way  in  which  he  waa 
trMted  in  the  House  of  Commoaa,988l 

Pkget,  (Mr.)  his  Journey  through  Hungary,  90 
— axtract  ftt>m,  03 — lii^  attack  on  Mr.  Qnin, 

lis. 
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Palinenton,  (Lord)  his  diplomatic  conduct,  508. 

Parliament,  its  powers  previous  to  the  Refonna- 
tioii,  432 — their  practice  illustrated,  437  — 
clium  to  control  aud  appoint  uiiiiisters  of  slate 
and  other  officers,  430 — to  appoint  the  Royal 
household  and  regulate  its  expenses,  443— in- 
terference with  tl»e  army  and  navy,  446 — and 
with  the  question  of  peace  aud  war,  448. 

Parliamentary  Speeches,  251. 

Parties,  piuliaraentary,  present  state  of,  286. 

Peel  (Sir  llobert)  contrasted  with  I>ord  Stanley, 
262 — extract  froai  his  speecli,  263. 

Petition  presented  for  alteration  of  articles  and 
liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  276 — con- 
taining no  new  difficulty,  281. 

Poetry  (devotional)  of  Germany,  495. 

Poles,  north  and  south,  supposed  to  be  less  cold 
than  the  zone  of  ice  before  reaching  them,  310. 

Portfolio,  papprs  of  the,  400. 

I'russian  government,  its  prouiises  to  its  new  pro- 
vinces, 126 — its  statements  respecting  Hermes, 
129 — its  law  respecting  tlie  censorship  of  the 
press,  135 — blames  the  archbishop  for  recog- 
nising the  Pope's  briefj  143-145 — its  statutes 
of  1831,  145 — in  contradiction  with  the  law, 
147^-orders  the  Hpmiusian  programme  to  be 
printed,  148 — attacks  the  Theses  of  the  arch- 
bishop, 161. 

PubUc  meetings  farcical,  79.     .    , 

Quarterl}'  Review,  its  article  on  assurance  com- 
panies, 6881. 

Rain  falling  without  clouds,  296 — remarkable 
falls  of,  312. 

Reformation,  comparison  of  English  liberty  be- 
fore and  after,  396 — before  it  no  want  of  use- 
ful knowledge,404— poUiical  information  then 
administered  of  the  right  sort,  408 — all  doc- 
trines put  forth  from  them  to  the  latter  part 
of  last  century,  slavish,  412 — all  arts  and  pro- 
fes.sions  deteriorated  since  it,  413 — cliarges 
against  the  practice  of  antiquity,  all  instances 
token  since  the  Reformation,  427 — life  and 
liberty  more  secure  previously,  428. 

Rehfue's  (Dr.)misrcpresenti\tions  concerning  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  133-130. 

Revolution,  gross  ignorance  of  the  people  at  the 
time  of,  406. 

Richter,  (Jean  Paul  Friedrich)  his  life,  156— 
his  genius,  160 — his  birth  and  education,  161 
— his  first  works,  164 — his  dreas,  169 — his 
poverty,  ibid. — his  works,  171  —  arrives  at 
Weimar,  173  —  his  loves,  170 — goes  to  Berlin 
and  marries,  180 — extracts  from  his  works, 
182 — death  of  his  son,  185 — his  domestic 
habits,  187— and  death,  189. 

Rome,  her  documents  published  in  the  affairs  of 
Cologne,  118. 

Russia,  her  designs  upon  Constantinople,  507. 

Russians,  tlieir  reply  to  the  Circassians,  407. 


Salaries  of  stage  perfonners,  220. 

Sand,  (Georges)  her  life,  262 — and  nn^•cl»,  364. 

Schlegel,  (Wm.)  translation  of  his  poem,  10. 

Schoolmasters,  their  ordinary  character,  341. 

Scriptures,  as  intirjireled  by  ProtestanLt,  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  liberty,  423. 

Shakspeare,  whether  or  not  unfaithful  to  history, 
820 — possessed  the  true  spirit  of  an  historian, 
325 — beauty  of  Lis  historical  jdays,  327. 

Soulie,  (Frederick)  his  novels,  394. 

Stage,  causes  of  its  decline,  218— orders  given 
too  frequently,  222  —prices  of  admission  to, 
224 — productions  rejected,  227. 

Staudenmaier,  (Dr.  F.  A.)  plan  of  his  work,  its 
merits,  6 — its  analogy  with  the  Genie  du 
Christianisme,  ihid. — extracts  from,  6,  14,  15, 
16, 19,  20 — his  love  of  nature,  20. 
I  Stanley,  (Lord)  his  speech  against  ministers,  260 
— cliosen  by  the  lories  as  leader,  201 — charac- 
ter of  his  registratidu  bill,  268. 

Statutes,  care  of  the  English  parliament  to  keep 
them  clear  and  brief,  403. 

St  Helena,  (Island  of)  no  storms  erer  occar 
there,  312. 

Suchet,  (Augu^te)  extract  from  his  writings,  894. 

Sue,  (Eugene)  his  works,  394. 

Syme,  (Mr.)  his  translation  of  Faust,  485. 

Szechenyi,  (Istran,Count)  sketch  of  his  character, 
94 — aud  conduct,  96 — his  remarks  on  Trao- 
sylvanian  educaUon,  112. 

Tables  of  annuities  and  insurances,  82. 

Talbot,  (Mr.)  his  translation  of  Faust,  486. 

Talfourd,  (Mr.)  his  drama  of  Ion,  2.32. 

Thiers,  (Mr.)  his  note  and  the  assertions  con- 
tained in  it,  510. 

Tokay,  Mr.  Paget's  account  of  it,  193. 

Trutsylvania,  its  mines,  1 10 — its  country  gentle- 
men, ibid. 

Unity,  (Religious)  how  maintained  in  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  135. 

Universities,  more  crowded  before  the  Reforau- 
tion  than  since,  405. 

Urbariuro,  code  of  laws  introduced  in  Hungary 
by  Maria  Tliercsa,  102. 

Van  Espen,  concerning  ecclesiastical  laws,  131. 
Von    Soben,   (Count),  concerning  the  Catholic 
churches,  3. 

Wakefield,  (Colonel)  his  dispatches  from  New 
Zealand,  211. 

Wallaohia,  character  of  its  ^asantry,  109. 

War,  Europe  agitated  by  tlie  fears  of,  506. 

Wellington,  (Duke  of)  his  defence  of  ministers, 
266. 

William  IV,  (Ring)  supposed  to  favour  the  Cir- 
cassians, 472. 

Wiseman,  (I>r.)  his  lectures  on  Holy  Week,  16. 
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